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PREFACE. 


ijHE  late  appearance  of  this  volume  in  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs,  calls  for  a 
word  of  explanation.  It  is  scarcely  two 
years  since  the  death  of  Bialiop  A.  C. 
('oxe,  of  Western  New  York,  who  had 
alreadjr  put  hi.t  hand  to  the  work,  led  to  the  toitk 
being  transrerrod  to  the  present  writer.  Under 
tlieiie  circumstances  ho  hopes  that  the  original  ciiib- 
soribera  will  not  grudge  the  time  taken  in  carrying 
through,  amid  other  duties,  the  needful  etudiea  and 
reducing  the  results  to  something  like  unity. 

How  far  this  volume  may  deserve  its  place  in  *'  a 
series  of  popular  monographs,"  its  author  is  hardly 
iible  to  judge.  But  he  has  at  any  rate  tried  to  avoid 
ii)>Htiact  or  artificial  grouping,  and  to  dcscribo  the 
coucrct«  life  of  the  Apostolic  Age  as  it  manifested 
iueir,  noir  here,  now  there,  at  the  points  of  greatest 
activity.  In  this  way  the  emphasis  and  perspective 
of  the  facte,  whether  of  the  Church's  "oonslitntion, 
fuudaitiontal  polity,  doctriiie,  worship,  or  social  and 
spiritual  life,"  seom  to  have  the  best  chance  of  tell- 
ing on  the  mind  directly  and  in  their  own  right- 
Only  in  three  chapters  at  the  end  has  a  formal  at- 
tempt been  made  to  systematic  some  of  the  facts 
already  presented,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  own 
proper  contexts.  * 
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Prffatx. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  series  tlie  "  Apos- 
tolic Age  "  is  taken  ss  ending  only  with  tJie  close  of 
the  first  centur}-.  It  covers,  that  is,  two  full  gener- 
ations of  the  Church's  opening  life;  during  witich, 
M  it  is  believed,  one  apostle  nt  least,  John  the  son  of 
Zebed«e,  perpetuated  the  memories  of  tlio  origitinl 
circle  of  the  Founder's  disciples.  Here  already 
there  is  a  blending  of  "Apostolic"  and  "sub-Apos- 
tolic" Christianity — to  use  the  terms  in  their  more 
limited  senses— and  a  corresponding  overlapping  of 
canouical  and  aon-canoaical  Christian  literature.  In 
the  text,  wliich  may  generally  be  read  with  only 
quite  occasional  use  of  footnotes  (added  mainly  ftir 
the  sake  of  the  studious),  tlie  author  has  aimed  at 
writing  pure  liistory,  without  staying  to  point  any 
far-reacbing  moral.  But  a  preface  is  perhaps  a  fit 
place  in  which  to  tttrow  out  a  few  hinta  to  those  un- 
familiar with  tlio  problems  involved  in  a  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age. 

The  historian  has  to  mediate  between  the  mind 
of  his  own  age  and  the  facts  of  jiast  ages.  This 
task  is  tlie  harder,  yet  the  more  needful,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fncts  are  themselves  of  the  mental  order. 
Kor  such  must  be  seen  first  and  foremost  through  the 
souls  of  the  men  and  women  in  whom  they  once 
lived,  if  they  are  to  bo  other  than  the  minige  of  our 
own  latter-day  consciousness.  The  historian  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  then,  has  to  mnkc  live  again  to  tlie 
reader's  imagination  the  complex  world  of  thought 
«iid  action  to  which  primitive  Christian  experience 
— oven  where  most  under  the  renovating  swiiy  of  the 
Message — was  largely  relative.    As  surely  as 
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the  men  of  that  age  looked  on  the  universe  in  tho 
Hglit  of  Uie  Ptolemaic  or  geocontrio  8y&t«ra.  bo 
surely  did  they  view  life  all  round  by  the  aid  of  in* 
tellectual  forms  oft«n  corrc^poudtngly  diverse  from 
onre.  More  lies  the  main  difficulty  for  the  render 
of  the  New  Tc»tjimoiit.  Ho  i«  over  coming  upon 
phrases  tliiit  do  not  really  Appeal  to  him,  ideas  that 
he  cannot  personally  assimilate,  however  deeply  in 
sympathy  he  may  he  vrith  the  gcticial  spirit  of  the 
whole  or  even  of  the  special  passage  in  question. 
His  eRib«rrassnient  is  just  the  same  as  an  early 
Chriatian  would  experience,  if  confionted  with  n 
mediaival  or  modern  hook  on  religion.  The  back- 
ground taken  for  grant«d,  because  p«rt  of  the  culluro 
of  the  age,  is  in  each  case  unrealized ;  tho  larger  con- 
text is  lucking.  It  is  this  which  the  liistoriaii  haa  to 
supply,  lie  has,  in  a  word,  to  make  himself  and  his 
fellows  the  intellectual  contempuraries  of  the  men  of 
bis  story.  In  the  end,  nothing  should  seem  sti-angeor 
pointless-  In  this  light  oui-  Introductory  chapter  is 
the  most  necessary  uf  all.  Its  chief  defect  is  not  its 
length,  hut  rather  its  inadequacy  to  tho  function  of 
making  the  r«adcr  contemporary  with  Peter,  Paul, 
Apollua,  John — acquainted  with  all  the  social,  moral, 
and  intvUootual  conditions  of  Judaism  in  and  beyond 
Palestine,  and  with  life  in  the  gicnt  centres  of  the 
Kmpiro.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  effect  of  it 
may  bo  felt  in  the  enhanced  actuality  and  point  of 
much  that  follows. 
A  master  of  the  subject'   reckons  as  otir  chief 

■HariMck,  "Itewarcli  in  tnilf  Clianli  HIMoTjr,"  OMtanjwnrTf 
£«ri(w,  Aoff.  leeSL 
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recent  gniti  iu  early  Cliutoli  liUtory,  tlic  fact  that  wo 
have  beuonie  "richer  in  historical  point*  of  view." 
He  cites  as  a  palmary  iiietuuce  the  purceptioii — so 
fatal  to  one  famous  account  of  the  Catholicisin  of 
the  second  century,  us  a  compromise  between  Judaso- 
Cbristian  and  Pauline  tendencies — that  Paul's  siie- 
cial  mode  of  thought  never  laid  bold  of  Gentile 
Chi'istians  as  a  class :  that,  in  fact,  their  Christianity 
was  from  the  firat  continuous  rather  with  a  prior 
type  of  nioiiotheifttio  religion,  midway  between  the 
more  lii^eral  Judaism  outside  Palestine  and  th« 
better  (trsecoKoman  Hontimont  i>n  Providence  and 
on  morality  im  OBseiitiiil  worship.  The  same  scholar 
aUo  uUudos  to  our  growing  sense  of  the  mnny 
and  varied  religious  types  embraced  within  Judaism 
itself.  On  this  latter  idea  I  have  been  led  to  lay 
peculiar  stress,  as  on  one  not  even  yet  sufficiently 
applied  to  New  Testament  literatnre.  Dr.  }Iort 
has  extended  it,  with  gooil  results,  to  the  errors  de- 
scribed in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  He  may  not  there, 
or  ill  the  matter  of  the  Colossian  errors,  have  at- 
tained final  results.  But  the  tendencyt  namely  to 
use  all  known  Jewish  types  of  thought  to  explain 
varieties  emerging  among  the  Christians,  is  a  true 
one:  and  I  have  ventured  to  carry  it  further,  in 
viewing  the  most  primitive  Judaao-Chriatian  piety, 
notably  that  of  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Didadie, 
as  largely  conditioned  by  nurture  on  the  "  Wisdom  " 
literature  of  Judaism. 

If  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages 
with  a  fresh  feeling  for  tiie  diversity  in  unity  charac- 
tenatic  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  he  will,  I  believe,  ninko 
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no  miatake.  The  ng«  was  pre-dogmattc.  It  waa 
8way«d  simply  by  a  religioua  impression  of  tlio  new 
■nd  joyous  vlsioQ  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Christ, 
and  of  Christ  as  Lord  of  the  spiritual  world  and  so 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  religious  sense.  Beyond  this 
the  oommoii  oonsciousnesa  did  not  go.  The  esaen- 
ttally  religious  and  vital  quality  of  its  faith  is  shown 
in  the  unembarrassed  freedom  witli  n-liich,  in  differ- 
ent circles,  it  instinctively  expressed  itself  in  t«rras 
of  ita  own  prior  mental  training.  "No  man  can 
(truly  or  religiously)  sny, '  Jesus  is  Lord,'  Have  in 
virtue  of  (the)  Holy  Spirit":  this  was  the  common 
foundation,  the  Gentile  equivalent  of  Peter's  "Thou 
art  the  Christ."  Thereafter,  efforts  to  grasp  intel- 
lectually the  meaning  of  tliis  vital  and  expeiimental 
conviction  went  on  under  varying  conditions, 
with  varying  rapidity,  and  with  results  only  par- 
tially known  to  us.  For  nearly  all  records,  save 
what  in  this  connection  wo  may  style  the  Christian 
Classio*,  Uto  writings  of  the  Apostlcti  and  those 
oIOMly  associated  with  them,  have  failed  to  survive : 
aud  of  the  few  which  do  survive,  only  tho  Didachi 
aeems  unaffected  by  such  Apostolic  writings. 

All  the  more  striking,  then,  is  the  unity  of  g])irit 
amid  the  diversity  of  thinking.  "In  things  neces- 
sary unity,  in  things  secondary  liberty,  in  all  things 
charity  " :  if  this  be  the  abiding  motto  of  a  true 
Catholicity,  then  the  Apostolic  Age  realized  it  to  the 
full.  And  its  necessary  things  were  few,  simple,  but 
radical;  reducible  in  the  last  resort  to  one — the 
heart's  devoted  faith  in  one  Ixtrd.  as  pledged  in  bap- 
tism and  evinced  in  obedience  of  life.     Dut  that  one 
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thing  involved  and  cirried  n-illi  il  all  vIm  needful  fur 
life  and  goiiliiiess.  May  the  experience  of  the  Apot- 
tolio  Age,  ns  it  becomes  bettor  known  not  only  in 
detiiil  but  also  in  it«  underlying  conception  uf  wlint 
ChmttKti  religion  teully  iii,  yvt  prove  the  great 
Eirrnk'jn,  banuonizing  tlie  distinctions  to  which  itt> 
partial  rvdiMovery  at  the  Reformation  gave  rise 
uudur  the  peculiar  politicul  and  mental  cuuditiuns 
of  the  GJxteenth  century. 

My  large  indebted ness  t»  niiiiiy  ftcliolars  of  my 
own  and  other  land.'*,  hej'ond  that  hinted  in  text  and 
footnotes,  I  here  gladly  acknowlodgt;.  Yet  no  effort 
baa  been  spared  to  see  the  fttcUt  afresh  with  one's 
own  eyes.  Indeed  I  could  wi»li  that  this  had  not 
led  80  often  to  the  necessity  of  striking  out  riither 
■u  independent  path  on  lileniry  questions.  But  my 
hope  is  that>  either  in  text  or  Literary  Appendix, 
due  notice  of  alternative  views  has  always  been 
giren.  Finally,  my  special  thanks  are  due  to  my 
friend,  A.  S.  Peake,  M.  A.,  lute  Felhiw  of  Merton 
College,  and  now  of  Miinchester,  who  under  no 
itlight  stress  of  time  perused  my  first  proofs  and 
made  some  valued  suggestions. 

Vkknon  Uakti.kt. 

Oi^Qrd,  June,  18S9. 
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1.      BCOPB,  SOUECKS,  CHBUKOLOUV. 

HE  "Apostolic  Age"  U  generally  taken 
to  cover  the  pcciod  of  aoiiie  forljr  years 
between  the  Citicifiition  nnd  the  dcstruo* 
tiuii  of  the  Toniple.  Within  thi«  falls  nnt 
unly  the  u:irrative  contained  in  Acta,  but 
uIho  nearly  all  that  we  can  reekon  historic  in  what 
leikclies  us  otherwise  touchiDg  the  original  Apoutles, 
thone  niimely  who  were  contemporaries  of  their  Lord, 
JesDS  Christ.  In  particular,  these  years  emhrnce  the 
whole  course  of  the  two  chief  founders  of  the  actual 
Church  of  the  first  century,  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Jews,  niid  Piiul.  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yet, 
in  spito  of  this  and  of  tha  inouiKntons  cliungc  in 
men's  thoughts  an  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  wrought 
by  tlio  ruiu  of  the  Jewish  Stttte  and  temple- worship 
in  TO  A.  D.,  there  is  another  and  larger  Hense  in 
which  the  "Apostolic  Age"  closes  only  with  the 
end  of  the  century,  when  the  living  voice  of  the  last 
of  Christ's  personal  disciples  became  silent  among 
men  by  the  decease  of  the  Apostle  John.  Nor  naa 
he  the  sole  survivor  into  the  period  between  TO  and 
100.  For  beside  some  traditional  traces  of  a  few  of 
the  Twelve  as  still  at  work,  there  survived  others  of 
the  large  body  of  personal  di»ciples,  reckoned  at  120 
In  the  earliest  Jerusalem  days  (Acts  i.  15).    These, 
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by  cuiitiiitiiiig  ill  tlitir  owu  persons  Uie  origiuaL 
Apostolic  traditioiiH,  coutinuvd  uIko  iu  «  real  sense 
tlio  Apustolic  Age.  It  U  with  thin  larger  m«aii- 
iiig,  then,  that  we  iuvesl  the  phrase  id  what  fol- 
lows. 

The  scope  of  our  subject  being  defined,  ne  have 
yet  to  ooEiftider  briefly  tbe  nature  of  the  sources 
vhenoe  comes  oitr  knowledge  of  it.  First  and  fore- 
most, of  course,  iu  point  of  fulness,  oxpHuitncss,  iind 
continuity,  is  the  Acts  cf  the  Apottlet,  on  ordered 
and  highly  finished  historical  composition,  written 
on  n  delinite  plan  and  with  defuiite  aims,  and  so  in- 
volving an  inlerpi-etation  of  primitive  Christianity. 
All  agree  thjit  it  is  no  bare  chronicle,  compiled  with- 
out selective  insertion  or  oinissiun,  and  therefore 
without  artistic  perspective  or  einphasu.  But  is  it 
A  fundainen tally  true  iuterprctntiou,  or  docs  its  ]>er- 
spective  distort  the  real  history  as  it  occurred  ?  This 
la  the  crucial  question  for  every  sluUent  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age:  "what  think  you  of  Acts — is  it  genuine 
history  or  has  ideulism  largely  come  between  its 
author  and  the  reality  ?  "  llie  answer  to  this  de- 
pends mainly  on  our  estimute  of  its  relation  to  our 
prime  source  of  information,  St.  Paul's  Epi»- 


Since  tlie  time  of  Paley's  Horct  PaiiUnte,  with 
its  principle  of  *'  undesigned  coincidences,"  the 
Pauline  Epistles  have  been  used  by  exact  scholars 
of  all  schools  as  the  true  criterinn  of  luHtoricity  in 
Acta.  For  the  special  nature  of  the.sc  lettei-a  as  per- 
sonal, occasional,  and  utterly  unstudied  productinn?, 
addressed  to  limited  gioups  of  renders  for  purposes 
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rerooto  from  thoso  of  liiatorical  iiarrAtivc,  ecu  tliviu 
boTo  nil  BUBi>icioi)  of  coloriug  the  pust  for  Intor 
tnds;  ntid  nt  the  fiame  tinio  guantntees  tlio  strictly 
contain  porn  rjr  cliaracter  of  the  evideuce  incideotallj 
ttfforded  to  Buch  matters  of  fact  as  are  alluded  to  in 
them.  Thus  in  the  critical  constructioa  and  Teri6ctt- 
tion  of  historic  Cliristiaiiity — and  that  for  tlie  gospels 
aa  well  aa  for  the  Acts — euch  Pauline  Epistles  as 
may  at  any  time  be  admitted  to  be  genuine  must 
raiik  as  the  bed-rock  whereon  all  securely  re8ts.  As 
lett«r8  "they  reflect  the  mood  of  the  time  and  the 
inn  circle  with  perfect  vividness  of  light  and  shade. 
I  it  fades  into  the  neutral  tints  of  a  set  narrative."  > 
And  licnco  they  are  a  unique  oheck  upon  the  feeliogSi 
ideas,  motives,  interiroven  with  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts.  If  it  comes  out  of  the  test  suocesafully,  it  is 
proved  to  be  history  in  a  sense  in  which  few  ancient 
records  of  the  like  sort — if  indeed  there  be  any  in- 
volving equally  subtle  psychological  situntiuiis-Hian 
aspire  to  the  title.  Whether  it  does  so  emerge  vic- 
torious ta  A  point  which  it  would  be  unfitting  here  to 
prejudge.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  on  the 
threHliuId,  that  after  considering  the  buok  in  the 
light  of  highly  adverse  criticism,  and  having  special 
LTegard  both  to  the  Pauline  letters  and  to  points  of 
roontact  between  Acta  and  its  environment  in  olas- 
flical  antiqui^.  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  his  re- 
cent study  of  St.  Paul  places  the  author  of  Acta 
"among  the  historians  of  the  first  rank."  By  these 
be  understands  those  few,  who,  like  Thucydidee,  hav- 
ing "excellent  means  of  knowledge,  either  through 
■Seeaniclc  "  Epiaile,"  in  Uuiiiiir*'  tyUUmtmj of  IXt  BiUt,  p. 731  a. 
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p«i«oiitt]  acqunintitnce  or  through  access  to  original 
Kuttiorilied,  bring  tu  Um  tTcatinciit  of  tiioir  6ul)jv<:t 
genius,  literary  skill,  mid  sj'tii pathetic  insiglit  into 
bumai]  character  and  the  movenieut  of  evenU.  Sucti 
an  author  seiz«3  the  critical  events,  concen Irutfls  the 
reader's  attentioD  ou  thetn  by  giving  them  fuller 
treatment,  touches  more  lightly  and  briefly  on  the 
teas  important  events,  omits  entirely  a  mass  of  un- 
important details,  and  makes  bis  work  an  artistic 
and  idealized  picture  of  the  progr«68iTe  tendency  of 
the  period."  '  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  Ramsay  ad- 
mits idealization  to  be  prencnt  in  Acts  only  in  th« 
good  sense  of  insight  into  the  motives  at  work  below 
the  surface  of  the  crudu  factx:  and  this  conviction 
goes  along  with  another  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
author,  whom  he  regards  as  himself  among  those  de- 
scribed by  the  first  person  plural  in  ceitnin  passiigea 
of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  and  as  contveqiiently 
one  of  Paul's  cumpnnions.  It  is  natural  that,  where 
the  one  conviction  is  not  shai-ed,  its  cunipanion 
should  nliio  be  discarded.  Thus  many,  nnd  among 
them  Professor  Mc(iiffert  iii  his  recent  work  on  the 
Apostolic  Age  (which  sets  by  no  means  gntuU  store 
by  the  Acts),  regard  the  so-called  "  we"  passnges  as 
belonging  only  to  a  traveNnarrntive  used  along  with 
other  data  by  the  author  of  Acts.  He  himself,  on 
the  other  hand,  belonging  to  the  second  rather  than 
to  the  fiTii  generation  of  Chrietians,  was  unable  to 
prevent  cortiiin  conceptions  proper  to  his  own  day 
(e.  80-90)  from  affecting  his  interpretation  of  the 
primitive  faols,  anil  so  produces  at  times  an  iniio- 
■  ST.  Aral,  the  I'rai-dtcr  and  Ou  Rmntm  Cilitm,  p|).  2  IT, 
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curat«  picture  of  Ibe  deeds  mid  word»  of  the  parties 
coDcerned.    Such  arc  the  two  views. 

Leariug,  then,  our  ducii^ion  between  these  altenis- 
Uvea  to  work  itself  out  gnduullj-  through  discussion 
of  each  point  ou  its  own  merits,  as  it  ooiergeK,  we 
continue  the  enumeration  of  our  muteriuls.  And 
next  one  may  name  the  Apocalypse^  wbicb.  whatever 
its  date  ftiid  authorabip  in  its  present  form,  certninly 
contains  passages  reflecting  the  state  of  mind  in' 
some  Christian  circle  not  long  after  the  final  agony 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  amid  tlie  persecutions  rife 
under  the  FJavian  dynasty  (70-96),  Most  valuable 
too  for  Ibe  second  geiienttion  are  its  messages  to 
the  Seven  Churches.  These  may  be  supplemented 
by  what  \a  implied  toucliing  the  state  of  varioua 
Churches  in  (he  so-oatlcd  "Catholic"  Epistles, 
though  their  evidence  is  far  barder  to  use  on  ac- 
oount  of  uncertainties  as  to  date,  authorship,  and 
tbo  localities  addressed. 

Lastly,  a  class  of  evidence  calls  for  notice  which 
needs  the  most  delicate  handling,  that  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  has  much  to  teach  us  abnitt  the  state  of 
Christian  thought  in  the  late  decades  of  the  first 
century.  Indeed  Chapter  xx.  81,  read  along  with 
1  John  iv.  2,  virtually  calls  attention  to  aepeciat  pur- 
pose it  was  meant  to  serve.  But  since  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  make  no  more  clnim  than  does  the  Johannine 
Gospel  to  be  exhaustive  narratives  of  the  great  Min- 
istry, it  Is  clear  that  selection  among  the  facte, 
whether  of  word  or  dce<),  has  here  also  been  at 
work ;  sad  this  selection  throws  back  welcome  light 
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upon  ttie  instinctive  wuiits  and  ideuls  of  tbo  Ai)0»- 
tolic  Age.  Id  this  ciise,  moreover,  tlie  Belectiou  in- 
volved  is  twofold.  First,  that  working  in  the  Church 
at  large,  causing  it  to  prize  and  preserve  id  its  oral 
insti'iictioii  (caiechetit)  certain  parts  of  the  rich 
treasure  of  Apostolic  recollectiona,  while  Buffering 
oblivion  to  absorb  much  that  we  could  Iiuve  wished 
recorded,  and  which  in  fact  hi\8  bceu  partly  pre- 
served for  ua  through  the  more  subtle  reucpUvily 
and  iong-btoodtng  meinury  of  one  Apostle,  htm 
"whom  Jesus  loved."  And  next,  that  more  local 
and  per^oniil  SL-Iecliou  which  is  involved  in  the  dis- 
tinctive features  and  special  emphasia  or  apjieal 
characteristic  of  each  of  the  first  three  Gospels. 
All  this,  if  used  with  due  cure,  can  tell  us  a  good 
deal  about  tbo  Aposlolic  Ago  through  which  these 
records  were  transmitted,  first  orally,  then  in  smaller 
and  simpler  written  units  than  those  known  to  us, 
(of.  Lulie  i.  1  -4,  and,  concretely,  the  sayings  of  Jeaui 
in  the  Ozyrhyiichus  papyrus  recently  dug  up],  and 
finally  in  thofie  comprelieiisive  Gospels  that  by  an 
intrinsic  superiority  survived  and  at  last  hecam« 
canonical.  But  such  indirect  evidence  can  be  road 
only  by  skilled  oyoa,  and  even  then  but  tentatively. 

Compared  with  these  Biblical  sources,  and  early 
patristic  wrilings  like  the  so-called  "Apostolic  Fath- 
ers," non-Clirisliau  literature  yields  but  little  direct 
result.  Yet  it  is  of  indirect  value,  particularly  as  a 
inenns  whereby  the  chronological  data  embedded  in 
our  souices  proper  may  be  checked  and  utilised  for 
historical  purposes.  Of  the  writers  who  thus  help 
us  in  one  way  or  another,  one  may  name  Josephus, 
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born  0.  87-88,  wlioso  Jcwiih  War  wna  written  before 
79,  an<)  his  Antlquiliea  coinplctvd  c.  93-94  ;  Tacitus, 
bora  IT.  &4,  n'boso  Annaht  published  c.  115,  recount 
the  history  of  the  Empire  from  the  deAtli  of  Au- 
gusttia  to  that  of  Nero:  Pliny  tho  elder  mill  his 
nephew,  the  wellknowa  writer  of  Epistles;  Sueto- 
nius, who  when  private  secretary  to  Harlrian  wrote, 
«.  120,  Livtt  of  the  Cufar$  (Julius  to  Domitian); 
and  finally  Dion  CsKsius,  author  of  a  huge  Roman 
history  going  down  to  229.  Of  these  Josephus  is 
of  course  the  most  valuable,  being  well-informed 
on  Palestinian  matters  both  of  fact  and  of  thought, 
though  he  sometimes  accommodated  the  latter  to 
RoinaD  tastes.  Finally,  in  a  class  by  himself  and 
helping  to  expliiin  certain  aspecta  of  Christian 
thought  in  the  »econd  generation  in  particular,  wo 
have  Philo,  the  Alexandrine  JudteoGreek  philoso- 
pher, who  died  about  45  A.  1). 

The  chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Ago  has  just 
been  alluded  to.  It  eludes  anything  like  precision 
on  our  present  dnta,  in  spitfi  of  fairly  numerous  syn- 
chronisms with  Jewish  or  Roman  history.  Separate 
points  will  be  dealt  with  as  they  occur.  But  it 
may  be  useful  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  dates 
M  being  probable.  They  are  for  the  most  part  those 
adopted  by  the  most  recent  writers'  on  the  snhject. 

'  Mr.  C.  H.  Tinner,  in  llie  fxhnaKlire  article  CftriMA/njiy  of  th« 
if«»  IM«mntf  ID  t>r.  Ifiuilinpi'  Dlcllanary  of  tlio  Blblv  <T.  &  T. 
CUtkl.  aiid  Prof.  B.  W,  Umod  of  Y«l«.  Dr.  RamMj  add*  on* 
,T»ar.  BlKhop  Lijclitfoot  two  rotra,  fa  Ihe  datM  *n«ir  n  A,  D. 
Pnf.  iUOifftrVn  TMkonlng.  Ilko  Prof.  Hamnek't,  pla 


i*TOTTtliing 
■bMl  two  lo  ilifM  ;««ra  MiliCT  Tioin  the  aune  date  onwanl :  ha 
Klao  pliK»  I*«iir!i  TOiiTfnlon  nbonl  31-.T2  A.  D.  Tln>  |>r«'(iiil 
writer,  while  nniilile  li>  nttre  vtili  lUo  faiuier  of  tli«ae  pusiiiuoi, 
b«U«Taa  Um  latl«r  v»t;  arm  Ihe  truth. 
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Those  in  italics,  however,  are  preferred  by  Ui«  preB- 
eut  writer  for  reasons  to  be  expluiiied. 


Tbe  CmcSfiiiuD 
Pnal'a  CoaveniiMi 
I>t  Vi»lt  to  JsrUMlam 
iVml  (/  Oal.  a. 
Fainiu  Tiiil 
IK  Hlfwlonitry  Joiitn«7 

Jenunlciii  CoufrrcDM.  mid 
2il  Miu.  JoDTiK-y 
Ttalt  lo  J*rii*itl<m.  sud 

3d  ftlisB.  Journcjr 
LiM,  viitt  to  Jrimmlrin 

uud  AtkmI 
'  Bone  rMcheil  earlj  in 
EndofAett 
Figure  MHitfrdom 


A.  D. 
99 

34-35 
44-46-\ 


47 

66 
61 


([U111M7  33,  TarnM  SS-W) 
(    '•    3&-36.    _  "  M) 

(=0a1.  li.,Raa]M}r) 


G1-S2    (Tarneifi^-^   Lightfoot  B?> 
2.      THE  OLD  SOIL. 

TIm  modern  Christian  mind  is  so  possessed  by  a 
HnM  of  the  worM-wido  issues  of  CliristiuDity,  that  it 
Deeds  real  effort  to  picture  to  oneself  the  truth  about 
the  early  days  of  the  failh  with  which  we  feel  our- 
selves to  stand  in  unbroken  continuity.  Yet  nothing 
ia  more  certain  than  that  Christianity  first  appeared  in 
the  guise  of  a  reformation  in  a  national  religion,  and 
was  for  a  considerable  time  so  viewed  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people  in  whose  bosom  it  arose.  Accordingly, 
it  is  important  to  realize  the  broad  features  of  Juda- 
ism, the  national  religion  in  qiieetion,  at  the  era 
when  the  great  reforraution  took  place.  A  prelimi- 
nary  sketch  of  these  must  therefore  be  attempted,  in 
order  to  save  embarrassing  the  course  of  our  narrative 
by  piecemeal  references  at  later  stages.  To  attempt 
our  task  without  submitting  one's  imagination  to 
some  such  discipline,  would  be  like  trying  to  grasp 
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the  distinctivg  forms  aKstimed  Ly  the  RofomiAtioi)  of 
th«  sixteoiitli  century  wliilo  in  ignorance  of  the  prior 
condition,  religiou:),  intellectual,  social  and  political, 
of  the  Western  peopleH. 

But  before  trying  to  realize  the  Jewish  antece- 
dents and  environment  of  early  Palestinian  Cliristi- 
anity,  attention  is  due  to  another  aspect' of  the 
Praparatio  EvangfliM,  to  use  Eusebiuii'  fine  phrase. 
Paletitine  was  but  ait  obscure,  an  insigniflcantly 
small,  part  uf  the  groat  Roman  world,  the  wider  life 
of  which  must  bo  kept  Htcudily  in  viow  throughout  Che 
Apostolic  Age.  It  is  true  thatit«  full  tnHuence  does 
not  appear  until  the  second  and  third  oenturiea.  And 
yet,  when  all  has  been  said  to  avoid  antedating  such 
influence,  the  Empii-e  and  the  myriad  forms  of  life 
found  within  the  unity  of  Roman  administration, 
the  "Roman  Peace,"  must  from  the  first  have  bad 
a  profound  bearing  on  all  8«Te  the  most  secluded 
Christian  communities.  So  that  we  are  only  faith- 
ful to  the  facts,  when  we  regard  certain  ospeota  of 
tJie  Empire  as  part  of  that  "fulness  of  the  time" 
which  conditioned  God's  sending  forth  of  His  Son, 
to  lead  men  to  a  heavenly  sonship.  Certainly  we 
are  only  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  grent  author  of  this 
phrase,  in  whose  writings  we  may  diHoem  the  first 
germs  of  a  real  philosophy  of  history — Paul  of  Tarsus, 
Roman  citiien  as  w«ll  as  pure  born  Jew.  Hut  this 
side  of  tilings  has  been  so  ably  handled  by  Dr.  W. 
M.  Ramsay,  notably  in  bis  Paul  the  TravelUr  and 
Poman  Citizen,  and  the  theme  bo  transcends  the 
limits  at  our  disi>osal.  that  it  seems  best  to  confine 
oar  remarks,  here  and  now,  to  what  is  barely  need- 
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ful  to  sUuiulat«  the  midor'ii  thoughts  in  this  <Uroc* 
tion. 

Th«  Jtoman  World. 

Broadly  speaking,  and  with  tbo  important  ezcep- 
tiou  prcsonted  hy  tho  ntligious  coiidilioii  of  tho  I>ia- 
tpora,  tho  Jews  soHtterod  outside  their  Holy  Land, 
Olio  mny  nay  that  it  was  on  its  more  extenial  side 
that  the  lioman  Empire  at  lirat  affected  Christianity. 
The  wonderful  uiiificatioii  of  humanity,  at  least 
round  the  Mediterronvan  Sea,  secured  by  the  su- 
promacy  of  Itomo  under  tho  oarty  emperors,  was 
BOinothing  hitherto  unparalloled.  The  ease  and 
security  of  transit,  the  network  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, the  dissemination  of  news  and  of  literature — 
multipliod  at  a  great  rate  by  skilled  slave-labor, 
where  one  reader  fed  the  energies  of  many  scribes — 
ID  a  word,  tho  ''modernness"  of  the  prime  condi- 
tions for  a  cosmopolitan  civilisation,  is  what  strikes 
the  student  who  gets  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
claflsical  literature.  Of  recent  yeai-s  the  jtapyri  dug 
up  in  Egypt,  along  with  contemporary  inscriptions 
and  coins,  luive  made  the  first  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries  soom  wonderfully  alike.  And  when  we 
add  to  the  ancient  picture  the  almost  ubiquitous 
Greek  language,  the  advantage  seems  to  remain  with 
the  Roman  world  as  a  field  for  the  spread  of  a  mis- 
sionary religion.  Latin  was,  indeed,  the  language 
of  official  business:  bnt  Greek  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal speech  of  daily  life,  not  only  throughout  the 
lands  once  parts  of  tlio  Empire  of  Alexander,  but 
also  in  imperial  Rome  itself.    Here  at  once  we  ato 


brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact,  one  of  oiiormotift 
histoi'icnl  and  psychological  iiiterest,  thut  oiir  New 
Testnmeiit,  the  Scriptures  of  a  loUgiuu  S«miUc  in 
origiu,  is  entirely  in  Greek. 

The  Greek  in  question  was  not  the  literary  Greek 
familiar  to  olaasical  scholara,  but  the  speech  of  com- 
mon life  in  and  about  the  Ei)st«rn  Mediterranean. 
This  was  the  outcome,  partly  of  the  natural  clevelop- 
mont  of  the  language  as  spread  by  the  conquests  of 
AloxanJor,  and  piirlly  of  the  reaction  of  the  Qon- 
Greck  thought  upon  the  secise  and  form  of  words. 
A  knowledge  of  such  Greek  has  gradually  been 
reaching  us  through  the  modern  atudy  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions and  of  the  papyri  which  the  dry  soil  of 
Egypt  has  preserved  for  ua.  As  a  result,  the  best 
New  Testament  commentaries  are  in  some  respects 
getting  out  of  date.  Of  yet  more  importance  ia  the 
fact  that  we  can  now  trace  with  our  own  eyet)  the 
process  of  vital  selection  by  which  Christian  thought 
availed  itself  of  tlie  existing  ftaored  usage  of  certain 
wor<]9,  where  this  was  not  bound  up  with  idolatry 
and  paganism,  while  rejecting  other  words  as  too 
deeply  tAinted.  We  are  thus  coming  to  see  the 
point  of  not  a  few  words  and  phm^iys  in  the  New 
Testament  writings  in  a  way  hitherto  impossible, 
owing  to  their  subtle  allusiveness  iu  relation  to 
current  speech.' 

'  Him*  upMts  of  New  TcMananl  laopiacs  luva  ilrMdy  httm 
wofkvd  «al  lo  some  Arct**.  ia  Qcrmany  bj  PeiMmnnn,  in  bia 
)«o  MfiM  rir  BiMtlndkn  <l>ein|:  IransUlFil  for  Mi-^rt.  T.  A  T. 
CUrk),  III  EiiiiUiitl  b;  I'mttmot  R*mMj,  iMriicitUily  in  pAiwn 
In  the  bpotilory  TImn,  Vol.  X.,  MiUtlcd  "Tb«  OrMk  of  lbs 
Euly  Chvnh  ud  tba  pifaa  ritul." 
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or  course  the  outwurd  uniformity  described 
saasked  immcnBo  Intent  diffcreiiceH,  of  race,  ver- 
naculur  langungo  und  thought,  eentiniciit  Aiid 
usage,  affecting  evorjr  depEirtmeut  of  life,  iudi- 
Titlual  and  social.  These  local  diversities,  of 
which  (especially  in  the  sphere  of  religion)  Komaii 
policy  was  markedly  tolerant,  have  themselves  a 
meaning  for  the  growth  of  local  Christian  tyjies,  dis- 
tinguishable even  from  the  tirst.  But  thty  were 
in  the  m»in  subordinate  to  a  certain  unity  of  habit 
and  thought  due  by  the  coatrolliug  influonoo  of 
Rowan  Law.  Thus  the  ultimate  thing  to  bear 
In  mind,  save  for  the  districts  under  subject 
native  princes,  is  the  Romanized  character  of  the 
civilized  and  semi-civilised  world  in  the  Apostnlic 
Age.  If  we  would  find  a  real  pamllel  to  the 
scale  on  which  this  was  realized,  we  must  come 
down  to  our  own  day  and  seek  it  in  the  uniform 
luTiguago  (uid  inutitutiouft  of  the  Anglo-Suxon 
race. 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  nll-pcrvasive 
influence  of  Griecn-Roman  culture  is  furnished  by  a 
fact  of  the  fir^t  importance  for  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ckispel  in  the  Empire,  the  liberalising  of  the  Jew 
himfielf  when  detached  from  his  native  soil.  The 
Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  was  quite  distinct  in  tem- 
per and  outlook  from  Paleatinian  orthodoxy.  It  was 
of  a  type  intermediate  between  Judaism  and  Hellen- 
ism, using  the  latter  term  to  enpi-ess  the  sum  total  <if 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  sprang  from  the  Greek 
spirit  and  its  history.  It  was  thus  the  hridgG  by 
which  the  Gospel  passed  over  with  little  or  no  delay 
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ioto  the  pagan  worlt),  just  because  tliis  Imd  ulrattdy 
ceased  iu  its  better  tepiesentativi^s*  to  be  pagaa  itt 
luArt,  aud  because  many  o£  these  hud  come  to  con- 
uecC  iheir  purer  theistic  ideas  with  Jewish  nioootbe- 
ism.  Apart  from  this  the  historj'  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
mitst  )iAV«  been  far  other  tliaii  it  wus;  and  tho  Gen- 
tile niissioQ  of  St.  Paul  in  particular  would  have  been 
aniucli  Hiniillor  thing,  if  indeed  it  could  have  obtained 
dtttinct  being  iu  hi»  lifutiiuc  at  all.  Iu  fact  ve  may 
safely  assert  that,  if  the  Providential  ordoriug  of  the 
world  is  capable  iu  any  case  uf  bucomiug  the  subject 
of  historical  proof,  such  proof  is  to  be  fouud  here. 
Gentile  Christianity  turned  on  the  adjustment  of  two 
quite  independent  lines  of  preparation,  that  in  Judea 
and  that  of  the  Kinptre,  converging  on  a  certain 

<Thn  vAiious  typciof  r«ll|{iot)«lieiior  vnibrawd  nitliln  tli(i  am- 
pl«  Mid  eliwtio  tlniiu  of  c«i«nil  canfarmUT  to  ill*  Konliip  lecojt- 
nlacd  by  wieb  cllj-tlate,  camiot  h«n  b«  deMHIwd,  But  tli(<7  oiaj 
b*  WdImI  (n  some  [jrc-Kiiiiat  wonls  from  Prof.  LowU  Citmpbell'R 
BeHg{<mlnOrtfkl.Urralun;«ii.xsi.  Helltnlc  culture  "  Iwipiu  wllb 
oeromonUIiini,  aiid  roae  iiiaAa*i\y  towan)  m  piiro  aiid  el«vatMl 
aornliiy.  Tli«  idrji  of  Uod  wna  |)iirK«d  (by  t)i« ooUImI  po«U  aod 
thinlccn]  from  t!io  beggarly  eleint>nM  of  prlmtdx*  ■apvntlUon 
and  Ibo  arirvllons  of  funcifiil  mytholoKy.  antll  tba  nUMl  mcnA 
Damcx  corri^sponded  to  the  higliest  )M[ilraUoiia  of  tti«  ooblMit  meo. 
But  OH  lUc  race dtclincd,  or  bocamacoDUnnlnatMl  wilb  other  mcca, 
the  IJcnrk  came  ngjiln  under  Ih«  jtovxrof  loenl  iiupenitilion*  nliicb 
had  never  lout  their  hold,  or  of  iimtjonnl  ni^alkisnu  brought  in 
'  tmm  ahrond  irhicb  MolAi^d  AnJ  rould  ruit  tatitfy :  nblle,  in  coupari- 
■on  with  thaae,  nn  elaborately  rr-.u>iine<l  phitoMiphy  e>crci*«d  «ii]y 
a  limited  power."  The  Inat  nmirnce  ucedn  nupplcmeDting.  B(- 
ligioo*  nijsticiiini  of  tbo  rylhagorean  type,  "  wiih  its  vogne  twn- 
Otptionn  of  hurntncy  m  a  Inir  ortlle  UDlfeis^,  its  worship  of  Order, 
iu  iplnluilily  iu  coiieeiTiDg  the  Qottheud,  ita  uceticiam  U  Ihv 
bigbeat  of  cjirlhly  conditionii,"  represMiItd  u  teal  anukeuiaiE  Oif 
tbe  roligioai  spirit.  Tlic  ideal  of  apirilnnliulnitioo  woo  by  monJ 
purity,  «a«  a  great  ndruioe  on  tlmodbare  Oi«ek  raticaaUtau. 
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point  in  time.  And  it  involved  the  existence  nt  tliut 
time  of  a  liitk  bctwuen  tticin  hca  from  tbo  extreme  fea- 
tures of  uiicli,  »ud  so  uiiiiptud  to  the  traiignndnion  of 
ilia  beat  life  of  tbe  one  (ruised  to  a  new  ami  higher 
power)  to  the  sounder  elements  in  the  other.  The 
"  predetermined  harmony  "  is  very  dolicuto.  Had 
there  been  no  negative  prvpiiration  in  the  Gcntilo 
world,  no  sense  of  bankruptcy  as  regards  its  own 
traditional  ideals — religious,  philosophical,  and  polit- 
ical— side  by  side  witli  the  positive  preparation  of 
higher  aspirations  after  a  purer  and  more  humane 
moral  ideal  and  a  religion  vitiiUy  in  tuuch  with  such 
an  ideal,  the  Gospel  cuuUl  have  made  but  little  liead- 
w»y.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Gospel 
came  as  from  below,  as  the  faith  of  a  sect  of  a  "  bar- 
barous," an  impiacticable,  even  a  ridiculous  race.  It 
wu  like  a  missionary  movement  from  Hinduism  to 
the  ruling  race  in  India  today.  Hence  tbe  feeling 
of  mural  failure  on  the  part  of  the  more  civilized, 
1.  e.,  Ilellenized  and  Romanized,  Empire  was  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  the  situation.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
the  instinct  for  a  universal  religion  answering  to  the 
universal  political  unity,  for  a  living  faith  in  one  Sov- 
ereign and  Fatherly  God,  to  put  a  deeper  meaning 
into  the  civic  brotherhood  of  which  Cfflsar  whs  head, 
and  into  the  ethical  brotherhood  that  was  dawning 
on  many  besides  philosophers — this  too  operated 
in  favor  of  Chnstiitnity,  dimly  indeed  at  first,  but 
afterward  with  a.  growing  consciousness.  And  in  the 
end  it  was  this,  probably,  that  in  the  main  decided 
Constantine  to  unite  the  fortunes  of  Empire  and 
Church :  for  by  his  time  it  was  plain  that  the  lott«r 
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bad  DO  Bvriolts  rival  aa  the  higher  soul  of  unity  iD 
the  body  politio. 

(b)     The  Jewith  Diatpora, 

Centuries  earlier  this  gruiiil  position  was  being 
coveted  with  much  zeal,  und  oft«u  with  qo  little  do- 
bUity  of  aim,  by  the  Jewiab  DispeniioD  for  JehoTab 
unci  His  Holy  I^aw.  In  proportioQ  to  the  length  of 
their  rvsidence  abroad,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
b<ttt«r  side  of  Greek  thought  and  Itomau  law  and 
order  confronted  them  locally,  Jews  settled  outaide 
Palestine  came  to  think  very  diCTorvutly  of  tlieir 
"  Gentile  "  neighbors  than  was  possible  to  the  Faleft- 
tiniau  Jew.  Thej  saw  the  higher  poseibiliUea  ia 
them  ;  liny,  they  wore  forced  to  recognize  the  supe- 
riority of  Grovk  philosophy  and  culture  to  the  nidi- 
nents  of  eucb  things  existing  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Thus  they  began  to  respect  and  feel  a  fellow-feeling 
(or  othcrB  than  Jews;  and  m  some  nmtt«rs  they 
were  willing  to  learn.  Yet  their  deepest  fooling  waa 
that  of  their  infinite  advantage  in  what  they  had  to 
give,  the  greattrutlis  of  revealed  religion.  And  in 
thinking  of  this  religion  they  came  to  lay  more  and 
more  stro-is  on  ita  moral  side,  ita  sublime  and  pure 
ethics  w  expounded  by  tbe  prophets  in  particular. 
These  prophets  had  not  only  taught  them  to  loatho 
'  w  "  idolatry  "  all  seneuoua  modes  of  represontingi 
'  and  worshipping  Deity,  bat  had  also  roado  them  aware 
of  their  responsibility  to  Jehovah  for  making  His 
name  honored  among  the  Gentiles  and  Hih  revealed 
will  a  light  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  preocou* 
pftUoD   with  the  prophetic  and  non-ritual  side  of 
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Judai&m  was  the  mora  uatural  that  diaUiace  from 
Jerusalem  made  the  whole  eacrificial  system  a  quite 
subordinate  thing  in  their  practice,  in  spile  of  rare 
Visits  to  the  greater  Feasta.  Tbu:i  experience  sifted 
for  them  the  sum  total  of  traditional  Judnism;  ivith 
the  result,  that  the  piety  of  the  Diaspora  beuame 
a  distinct  type  hy  itself.  It  was  a  highly  spiritual 
monotheism,  \?ith  a  eetiso  for  thu  moral  side  of  religion 
eiibauced  by  the  conspicuous  divorce  between  religion 
and  morality  characteristic  of  pagau  society,  but 
wiih  u  minimum  of  distinctive  religious  usages. 

lIcQce  when  tlie  more  zealous  souls  began  to  sup* 
plement  personal  effort  by  literary  propaganda,  the 
religious  ideal  set  forth  was  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
"wisdom  "  liti:rature  of  the  Old  Tostnmdut,  and  ea- 
pevially  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticm.  This  may  beat 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  latter  Palestinian  work 
with  its  Uelleuistio  and  propagandist  companion  ia 
the  Apocrypha,  the  Witdam  of  .Solomun.  We  cannot 
here  attempt  to  characterize  all  the  forms  of  literature 
of  which  the  Diaspora  availed  itself  for  the  persuasion 
and  convvrsiou  of  its  neighbors.  They  were  put  into 
circulation  not  only  under  Jewish  names  of  repute, 
8ucb  as  King  Solomon  the  Wise,  but  also  under  those 
of  ancient  pagan  sages,  such  as  Heraclitus,  the 
"  diirk  "  philosopher,  and  the  oracular  Sibyl  of  wide- 
spread fame.  Naturally  the  usages  of  Judaism  most 
repugnant  to  Gentiles  were  here  omitted.  Such  a 
literature  had  doubtless  considenible  effect  on  pagan 
opinion,'  toward  removingprejudtceagainst  the  Jew- 

'  Tliarc  in  rnunn  to  litlivTv  that  Virgil  ImuI  rend  Ilie  Jenrisb  Sibat- 
Nm  oraetm  io  lomc  foiiu  auiI  nllAchcd  aaine  crtdeuvc  lu  their  iceU' 
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ish  faith  as  a  batbarous,  recent  affair:  QtherwisQ  it 
would  not  have  been  so  largely  resorted  to  by  its 
zealous  authors.  The  aame  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  systematic  criticism  to  which  the  Alezau- 
driiie  uchokr,  Apiuii,  subjected  Judaism  in  a  work 
vhich  elicited  u  reply  from  Jusephuy. 

The  side,  however,  from  which  Judaism  waa 
being  pressed  upon  general  acceptance  in  Alex- 
andrine circles,  was  in  the  main  the  more  strictly 
philosophic  one  connected  with  the  name  of  Philo, 
though  be  had  forerunners  whose  works  have  failed 
to  reach  us.  It  is  in  this  quarter  that  the  com- 
promise between  Judaism  and  Hellenism  reached  its 
fullest  and  frankest  form,  the  spirit  and  ideal  remain* 
iug  Jewish,  while  the  forms  and  technical  categories 
into  which  it  was  developed  were  borrowed  from 
Ptato  and  the  Stoics.  The  national  element  was 
subordinated  to  the  human  and  universal,  while  the 
naive  religious  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
forced  into  metaphysical  moulds  by  the  method  of 
aUegorio  ezegeais,  already  used  by  the  Stoica  with 
like  purpose  and  results  upon  the  revered  mouumeuta 
of  early  Greek  thought,  the  Homeric  poems  and  the 
like.  This  Alexandrine  Judaism  was  of  enormous 
sigitificance  for  the  future  of  Chmtiauily.  For  not 
only  did  it  secure  in  the  Apostolic  Age  a  favorable 
hoArtng  fur  the  Gospel  as  a  higher  form  of  the 
Mosaic  "  philosophy "  taken  in  the  religious  and 
practical  sense  characteristic  of  the  age :    it  also 


enl  idcft  of  b  Koldcn  tge  of  rigblcoiuucoi  aud  pMwe  u  at  huiil, 
an  idcA  n-bfdi  accorded  no  {»t  witli  tli«  Sloicidejiof  acfcleof  agM 
nu  coBking  round  in  alow  oad  tolenui  aiuoewiou. 
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detertni»ed  the  speculative  setting  given  to  the  new 
fnith,  wlifu  ouc«  it  began  to  feel  the  need  of  such 
elaboration.  But.  Uiough  the  more  liberal  JudftiitDi 
of  the  Diiispora  had  some  footing  in  FalesUue, 
even  in  Jerusulom,  through  the  return  of  colonial 
Jews,  the  Ilellenista,  to  the  fatherland:  yet  iq  its 
earlier  years  Christiamt;  was  chiefly  moulded  by  its 
leoepdon  among  purely  Palestinian  Jews.  And  so  a 
truly  historical  understanding  of,  the  Apostolic  Age 
depends,  to  begin  with,  on  a  due  realization  of 
native  Judaism  and  its  voriouA  tendencies  at  the 
dawu  of  the  Christian  era. 

(«)     Pahaiinian  JudaUm, 

The  poflt-exilic  Judfean  community,  as  it  cnme  to 
be  remoulded  by  the  efforts  of  Ezra,  Ntiheininh,  and 
certain  oomeless  prophetic  coadjutors,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Law-book  brought  by  Ezra  from  tlio  land  of 
exile,  was  a  Church-nation.  As  compared  wilh  prc- 
exilio  Israel  it  was  a  close  community,  like  the 
upper  castes  in  Hinduism,  its  limits  fixed  no  longer 
by  a  mere  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  "  the  children  of 
Israel "  as  a  race,  but  by  observance  of  certain 
fundamental  usages  regulating  the  conduct  of  daily 
life,  social  and  per^onnl,  in  sharp  distinction  from 
tho&e  of  other  peoples  round  about.  The  poles 
about  which  this  life  revolved  were  the  Temple  in 
Zion  and  the  Law,  now  made  definite  by  its  dis- 
semination in  written  form  through  the  Synagogue. 
This  latter,  an  outcome  of  the  exigencies  of  exile 
life  far  from  Zion,  now  spread  over  the  whole  area 
of  renovated  Judaism. 
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All  along  the  nationftl  histor}-  tlte  collective  aspect 
of  th«  Covenant  with  Jehovah  had  heeii  mure 
prominent  tlian  the  iiidiviilual.  Individuals  had 
relations  with  Jehovah  hecause  Jehovah  had  cove- 
Qant  relations  with  thti  ruco  and  the  land  :  ho  much 
■0.  that  outside  thu  Holy  Land  the  relations  were 
felt  to  be  partly  inoperative.  But  now  the  ex- 
perience of  the  exile  and  the  sense  of  previous 
apostasy  from  Jehovah,  conceived  as  due  to  too 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  other  peoplea,  had 
brought  out  to  the  full  the  coiisciousDess  of  separat«- 
nesa  or  holiness  (o  Jehovah  aud  from  all  other 
peoplei  aud  their  goda.  Aloug  with  thii  the  notion 
of  a  eacrod  or  "  clean  "  life,  lived  in  &  community 
kept  clean  from  contact  with  persons  or  things  prtH 
fane,  hy  national  ordinances  of  divine  origin  and 
eauctiou,  asHumed  immense  prominence.  I'bis  was 
not,  indeed,  felt  equally,  or  conceived  aftor  exactly 
the  same  manner  or  degree  by  all  Jews,  much  less 
carried  out  by  nil  with  equal  oousutleney.  But 
there  waa  always  a  party  of  the  HtHcter  obedieneSt 
which  under  varying  forms,  determined  by  the 
national  history  and  fortunes,  emphasized  the  ideal 
of  holiness  or  dovolednejis  to  Jeliomh  aud  of  sep- 
antteness  from  alt  that  did  not  fall  within  the  t«rmB 
of  His  Covenant.  With  the  era  of  temporary  na- 
tional deliverance  under  the  lead  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  coincides  with  a  great  outburst  of  patriotic 
religion  and  religious  patriotism  c.  165.  the  various 
tendencies  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church-nation 
emerge  into  something  like  cleameds.  and  ran  a  more 
or  lesa  continuous  course  down  to  the  Cbriatian  eia. 
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But  before  tntciDg  the  later  religious  types  that 
coexisted  in  Judnism  wlien  CbrUtiaiiity  came  to 
Lirth,  we  must  notice  certain  great  beliefa  tuoie  ur 
less  entertained  by  the  Jews  at  large.  It  waa 
natural,  that  after  a  long,  Wfiary  period  of  natiocal 
sei'vitude,  the  ncquii-cd  bent  of  mind  among  tbo 
J«W8  ftt  the  duwn  of  tbe  second  century  B.  C.  should 
be  one  of  eager  expectancy  toward  the  future.  Aa 
they  dwelt  on  their  past  glories,  the  glowing  prom- 
isea  of  a  future  prosperity  yet  more  worthy  of 
Jehovah's  covenant  with  their  race — contrasting  »o 
sudly  with  the  leaden  skiea  of  their  present  national 
experiences — caused  them  to  project  their  thoughts 
constantly  into  the  future.  They  strove  to  catch  the 
first  gleams  of  that  Day  of  Jehovah,  the  great  inter- 
vention of  God  in  human  liistury  which  should  close 
the  ''latter  days"  of  the  old  era  of  the  mixed  cup, 
and  usher  in  tbo  new  age  of  unmingled  blessing, 
righteousness,  and  world-wide  influence  for  the 
Chosen  People,  the  agent  of  Jehovah's  universal 
reign.  There  were,  to  the  pious  Jew,  immense 
arrears  of  anomaly  calling  for  Divine  rectification, 
both  by  way  of  retribution  on  the  evil  and  consolation 
of  the  righteous.  I'rovidence  was  sadly  in  need  of  a 
supreme  vindication  in  Israel,  and  that  in  the  eyes 
of  all  peoples.  This  attitude  of  soul  may  be  called, 
in  respect  of  its  preoccupation  with  the  Last  Thinga 
of  Judgment  and  Reward,  Eschatologicnl ;  in  respect 
of  the  characteriHtics  of  the  new  order  to  be  brought 
in,  or  of  the  prime  agent  sometimes  conceived  to  be 
necessary  to  its  introduction.  Messianic.  Under  the 
former    aspect,  the   specific  idea  involved  in   the 
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ideally  holf  ftiid  liappy  stato  of  the  Chtircb-iintion 
(which  waa  tlio  oiid  of  ends  in  oilhor  case)  was  that 
of  Resurrection;  tiiidor  the  latter,  tho  MoesJaiiic 
KiDgdom  and  tho  Messiah. 

The  Messianic  Hope  is  so  vast  a  theme  that  we 
can  but  allude  to  it.  But  it  is  needful  to  say  with 
all  the  emphaais  which  our  growing  knowledge  of 
the  Iat«r  Judaism  warrants,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
unlfonn  in  nature,  either  as  bet^reen  several  marked 
was  (from  200  li.  C.  to  70  A.  I).),  or  as  hetiveen  vari- 
ous religtoiia  circles  within  any  given  era;  nor  did 
it  always  contemplate  a  personal  MuHDtah.  Friiiiarily 
tho  Messianic  "  Kingdom  "  had  oomo  to  mean  simply 
the  ideal  state  of  Israel  as  the  Clioscu  People,  amid 
whom  Jehovah  should  be  manifestly  present  in  bless- 
ing. Imvuxnufl,  " God  with  us,"  was  its  key-note; 
and  ita  condition  was  perfect  fidelity  to  the  Cove- 
nant regulating  Jehovah's  relations  with  His  people. 
Hence  there  were  two  ways  of  looking  at  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  tendency  of  a  man's  piety.  If  one  looked 
at  tlie  Covenant  from  the  side  of  man's  obligation, 
then  the  day  of  perfect  obedience  seemed  but  a 
shadowy  and  ever  remote  possibility,  behind  which 
lay  concealed  the  full  favor  of  Jehovah,  His  manifest 
coming  to  llis  Temple  and  Land.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  one  regarded  the  Covenant  through  the  boDnd- 
less  and  unknown  po<»il>tlities  of  Jehovah's  loving 
kindness,  shown  on  many  an  occasion  of  human 

artcoroing — then,  ah  I  then,  with  trembling  hopa 

[mnd  fear,  the  soul  might  expect  large  things  of  tt« 

God.    To  the  former  alLeinative  it  was  the  tendency 

of  legalist  and  pessimist  minda  to  lean,  and  to  have  no 


really  effeclire  Messianic  Hope.  To  the  latter  in- 
clined the  pious  Bouia  whoso  brotthings  rench  us  in 
mmj  B  pstilm,  and  whos«  Bpiritual  children  liftve  left 
some  record  of  thoir  trust,  now  vivid,  now  fftint,  as 
it  animates  the  "PBfttins  of  Solomon"  (a  voice 
from  tho  better  sort  of  PhariseeB,  about  63-45  B.  C.) 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  Apocrypha,  but  especially 
tho  Apocalyptic  literature  extending  over  the  whole 
period  B.  C.  200— A.  D.  70. 

Of  course  the  n'l/e  aKsigoed  to  a  poi'sonal  Messiah 
would  vary  greatly  as  one  held  to  the  cue  or  the 
other  view.  On  the  former  theory  he  would  be  lit- 
tle more  than  the  figure-head  placed  upon  the  already 
"  holy  "  nation,  and  his  rule  would  be  largely  formal, 
except  fts  war-captain  in  Israel's  Great  Revenge  on 
her  ancient  and  present  heathen  foes.  On  the  latter, 
he  would  be  the  vioe-gerent  in  human  form  of  Je- 
hovah in  His  character  as  Redeemer  of  Israel,  first 
from  her  sins  and  uncleanness,  and  only  afterward 
from  remaining  evils  of  an  earthly  nature.  The  one 
was  the  method  of  self  salvation,  aided  no  doubt  by 
the  "  merits  of  the  Fathers  " — a  salvation  which  still 
preserved  its  collective  character  by  the  notion  of  a 
great  common  store  of  righteousness  or  merit.  The 
other  was  the  method  of  pure  grace,  taking  effect  in 
a  Divine  interposition,  not  indeed  unconditioned  by 
n  certain  penitent  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  sounder 
hcnrt  of  Israel.'  but  still  by  no  moans  merited  on 
that  account.     Only  so  could  the  gulf  between  God*H 

'  A  prepBTfdofia  in  which  a  Porerttnner,  <t  arcond  Elijuh  the 
|>roph«t,  WM  aomt^imca  canreived  to  pTs;  bd  impoctaat  part, 
IbUohi  iv.  4.4 :  m  Jolm  tb«  Baptist's  miuistrj. 
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bolinoes  and  man's  poor  copy  theruof,  in  res[>oi]Ko 
to  the  coniniaud  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  b« 
bridged  over  and  a  true  "consolation  of  Israel" 
come  about.  It  ia  true  tbat  "  the  primitive  confusion 
of  the  niateiiat  and  the  ethical "  senses  of  holiiiesa 
was  not  yet  completely  overcome,  even  among  the 
more  spiritnal  type  of  Jehovah's  devoted  ones. 
NflTcrthelesa  much  had  been  done  to  cause  tlid 
&trc38  to  fall  more  and  more  decisively  on  the  eth- 
ical aide  of  tho  Law.  To  this  result  contributed  not 
only  prophets  and  psulniiiits,  but  also  "the  wise." 
Their  terite  suyings  stuck  in  tho  memory  and  be> 
came  household  words,  so  gradually  raising  the  level 
of  the  conscience.  This  mornlizing  of  tho  covenant 
Law  between  JehoTah  and  His  true  worshipirera 
must  be  kept  full  in  view,  alongside  the  technical 
legalism  of  the  Fhartsees,  if  one  is  to  understand  the 
early  Jewish  Cliristians,  and  particularly  such  a  writ- 
ing as  the  Epistle  of  James. 

Closely  relat«d  to  this  ethical  development  was  the 
•nbaooed  sense  of,  and  even  craving  for,  a  day  of 
Divine  Assize,  when  all  wrong  both  to  Israel  and  in 
Israel  (to  the  truly  godly  sort)  should  b«  redressed. 
But  even  slight  reflection  made  men  feel  that  this 
implied  some  hind  of  Resurrection,  tliat  the  Judge 
gf  all  the  earth  might  do  right  by  his  subjects  of  all 
'generations,  past  as  well  as  present  This  had  not 
been  felt  so  long  as  the  earlier  view  of  the  intense 
solidarity  of  the  family,  tribe,  or  nation  had  blunted 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  But  by  the 
Mcond  century  n.  C.  Uie  individual  had  become  some* 
thing  like  a  moral  unit.     And  so  tt  was  widelj, 
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though  not  univorHiilly,  held  that  "maiijr  of  them 
thiit  Bleep  in  the  diuit  of  the  eiirth  (or  'a  land  of 
dust,"  t.  f.,  the  grave)  shall  awake,  some  to  everlast- 
ing life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlaBting  abhor- 
rence"; while  a  specially  glorious  lot  was  reserved 
for  "the  wise,"  the  teachers  of  righteousness-  But 
even  this  belief  in  a  great  resurrection  of  Israel,  to 
share  in  its  Messianic  state  as  a  "Kingdom  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Most  High,"  vas  by  no  means  steadily 
or  uniformly  believed  throughout  the  two  centuries 
prior  t«  the  Gospel  of  Jchuh  Christ.  The  general 
idea  varied  greatly  in  form  in  different  circles  of 
Juduism,  and  also  at  different  crises  in  the  national 
fortunes.  When  the  latter  were  darkest,  the  preoo- 
cupation  with  the  future  Day  of  .lehovah  wan  grea^ 
eat  and  most  impressively  supernatural  in  character, 
often  including  a  glorious  personal  Messiah.'  But 
these  very  fluctuntions  prove  that,  though  the  moral 
necessity  of  some  Resurrection  or  Future  Life  (of 
long  or  even  unending  duration,  on  earth  or  in  the 
epirit  world — or  in  both)  was  growingly  felt  to  be 
essential  to  the  justification  of  Jehovah's  faithfulness 
to  His  Covenant,  in  the  face  of  the  "  frowning  Provi- 
dence" that  so  often  mocked  the  pious  Jew,  there 
was  yet  no  dcGoite  doctrine  on  the  subject-  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  Sadducees  refused  to  admit  the 
idea  at  all  as  a  part  of  authentic  Mosaism,  the  more 
earnest  and  progressive  groups — Phariseea,  Essenes, 
the  dutiful  ngbtoouH  among  the  Little  and  Poor  peo- 

'  For  detatli,  ref<?r«nce  may  be  made  to  Re».  R.  H.  Chnilce'  «- 
bnnatiTo  niticlp.  Idchatolon;/  of  Iht  Apoaypial  Literature,  id  Dt. 
Hwrtings'  JMetimMTy  «/  IA<  Bible. 
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pie,  as  well  as  the  piouii  Jews  of  the  Dispersion — 
clierished  it,  eaoh  in  a  form  of  their  own,  and  even 
witb  local  variations.  When  we  bear  these  things 
in  mind,  we  see  new  force  in  the  apostle's  words 
as  he  boasts  that  Christ  Jesus  had  "  aniiiilleil 
Death  and  illumined  Life  and  Inoomiption  through 
the  Gospel."  On  tho  other  hand,  we  sitall  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  diversity  in  unity  with  which  the 
several  New  Testament  writers  set  forth  their  dow 
sure  and  certain  hope  o£  Eternal  Life. 


So  far  we  have  dealt  with  certain  great  streams  of 
thought  in  later  Judaism.  We  have  yet  to  consider 
the  various  religious  t^-pcs  coexisting  in  the  unity 
of  the  sacred  "  Commonwealth  of  Israel  "  when  the 
Forerunner  hegan  that  sifting  of  Israel  which  the 
Greater  One  was  to  carry  to  the  decisive  issue.  The 
M8«Dtial3  of  Judaism  at  that  time  are  well  sunirae^l 
ap  in  the  saying  of  Simeon  the  Uighteoiis.  uttered 
two  centuries  before,  and  preserved  among  the 
"  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  "  (i'in/«  AbotK)  committed 
to  writing  about  as  long  after  the  Christian  era. 
"  On  three  tilings  the  world  is  stayed :  on  the  Thorah 
(Law),  on  the  Worship,  and  on  the  bestowal  of 
Kindnesses."  According  as  the  accent  falls  on  each 
of  these  in  succession,  we  have  the  Pharisee,  the 
Sadducee,  and  the  popular  Saint — using  this  phrasfl 
for  want  of  a  better,  to  express  the  genuiuo  successor 
of  the  pious  or  "  meek  "  ones  of  tho  Psnltor. 

The  thoroughgoing  Pharisees  relied  on  tlie 
Thorah  as  developed  and  codified  by  tho  dicta  of  a 
aeries  of  great  Scribes  and  Doctors  into  "  the  tradi> 
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tioQ  of  the  Elders."  This  diTiue  code  covered  the 
whole  area  of  daily  life,  6xiug,  often  by  most  painful 
casuistry,  what  wa3  allowable  aud  uuallowable 
(thiiigs  "  loosed  "  and  "  bound  "),  aud  what  clean 
and  unclean.  The  great  evil  of  the  Byatem  lay  in  its 
subordination  of  moral  to  ceremonial  con&iderations, 
where  these  came  into  competition.  It  was  this  that 
most  roused  Christ's  righteous  indignation :  for  it 
lay  at  the  root  of  their  self-complacent  "  hypocrisy." 
Moral  goodness  as  8ucb  did  not  concern  them  as  a 
class:  if  "mercy  and  truth"  were  praiseworthy,  it 
was  as  part  of  the  sacred  national  code.  We  Bpcak 
now  of  the  extremista  of  this  school,  who  perhaps 
amounted  to  only  aonte  6,000  in  all  Palestine  (mainly 
Judloa).  But  tho  baneful  influence  of  a  compnct  and 
uolous  brotherhood  such  us  they  fonned.  upon  the 
religious  ideals  of  the  nation  was  very  far-reaching. 
For  they  had  the  prestige  of  learning,  as  well  as  of 
rigorous  scrupulosity  in  pursuance  of  the  national 
ideals  of  Kightenusness  and  Purity — a  term  whose 
ambiguity  masked  the  deep  differences  latent  in  cur- 
rent Judaism.  Besides  emptying  these  great  words 
of  most  of  their  moral  contents,  Pharisaic  piety  de- 
based the  motives  of  the  godly  life  by  language  that 
narrowed  down  Jehovah's  Covenant  relation  to  the 
tenns  of  a  legal  contract,  into  which  both  the  better 
and  worse  kind  counted  upon  an  unknown  quantity 
entering  at  last,  "the  merits  of  the  Fathers."  This 
was  the  one  form  in  which  the  typical  Pharisee 
knew  anything  of  humility.  When  all  else  failed, 
be  counted  on  pleading,  "  But  I  have  Abraham  as 
my    father.     Can    a    circumcised    Jew    really    be 
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damned  like  a  Gentile  dog?  Where,  then,  is  the 
ftdrantage  of  being  a  Jew?"  On  other  occasions, 
indeed,  when  it  was  the  lime  to  "  despise  otliers," 
the  profane  vulgar  who  cared  not  for  the  traditions  of 
the  elders,  "the  publicans  and  sinnerB,"  tho  otit* 
cast«d,  as  it  were,  in  Israel — then,  it  was  all  too  easy 
to  ignore  the  value  of  Abrahamic  origin  and  let 
brethren  go  to  joiu  the  other  "dogs."  Obviously, 
there  were  deep  cleavages  in  Judaism,  and  we  must 
be  eanful  not  to  think  loosely  about  "the  Jews,"  as 
if  they  were  homogeneous,  when  we  come  to  cod- 
aidep  the  early  Jewish  Christians. 

The  Sadducees  call  for  less  notice  eince  there  \m 
little  room  for  doubt  aa  to  their  altitude  to  all 
Christians.  It  was  one  of  eevore  aloofness.  la 
Christ's  day  at  least  the  Sadducees  were  mainly 
identified  with  the  faigh-priestly  aristocracy  that 
controlled  the  Temple  worship,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  native  prince  (i.  e.,  the  various  Ben)i-Jowi»h 
Hei'ods)  were  also  tlie  leaders  in  the  State,  the  dom- 
inant party  in  the  Sanhedrin,  the  supremo  native 
court  under  the  Roman  governor  {proeuralor).  In 
religion,  like  most  aristocraciee  they  wore  both 
**  moderates "  and  conservatives.'  They  refused, 
that  is,  to  accept  the  advance  ou  the  Pentateuch 
represented  not  only  by  the  Prophets  and  Psaluie, 
but  also  by  "the  tradition  of  the  Elders,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  Messianic  and  Apocalyptic  be- 
liefs of  popular  religion,  on  the  other.  The  former 
threatened  tlieir  own  privileged  position  as  super- 
intendenta  of  the  nation»l  worship  centring  in  the 
Temple  and  the  sacrificial  system,  by  the  enoioaoh- 
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mcnts  of  sacred  juriitts,  the  recognized  ouBtodiaiis  of 
It  written  body  of  i-evealed  Law  which  they  could 
niak«  speak  as  they  willed.  Tlie  latter  they  de- 
spised us  fiuper&tilioufl,  and  feared  as  a  oonstaQt 
source  of  faiiittical  uttempta  to  lunovnte  od  the  hii- 
milinting  political  situution,  which  for  many  reasons 
it  was  their  own  policy  to  maintain  for  the  present 
at  least.  Hence  it  is  they  who  take  the  lend  in  tiie 
early  attempts  to  reduce  the  Apostles  to  silence,  lest 
puhlio  order  be  upset,  possibly  to  the  extent  of 
bringing  the  Romans  on  the  scene.  Probably  the 
nearest  approximation  to  their  religious  attitude 
known  to  us,  is  tu  be  found  in  the  sceptical 
"  Preacher  "  of  the  book  of  EccleBiastes. 

Very  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  third  of  the 
sects  which  Josephus  recogniseni  ns  existing  within 
Palestinian  Judaism.  The  Esscnes,  whatever  tlieir 
origin  and  whatever  the  exact  tueauiug  of  their 
nuiue,  were  far  closer  to  the  Fhurisces  than  to  the 
Sadducees,  both  in  their  passion  for  "purity"  after 
the  standards  of  the  Mosaic  Law  and  in  the  subordi- 
nate place  which  they  assigned  to  the  Temple  and 
its  onltus.  Indeed  in  this  latter  respect  they  far 
outilid  all  other  Jews,  since,  in  some  way  not  per* 
fectly  clear  to  us,  they  regarded  the  bloody  sacrifices 
even  of  the  Temple  ns  defilitig,  aud  were  content  to 
rely  solely  upon  other  kinds  of  sacrifice,  such  lis 
their  common  meals — ^wliich  were  partaken  of  with 
great  solemnity  and  regard  to  ritual  purity.  To 
these  they  added  those  once  secondary  "  sacrifices " 
which  had  through  the  language  of  prophets  and 
psalmists,  echoed  also  by  tlie  "  Wisdom  "  literaturoi 
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Kdv«Dc«d  in  many  devout  Jewish  minds  iuto  the 
priiimry  pUice,  as  the  tuust  cungeiiial  forma  of  hom- 
age bo  a  tied  suck  as  they  conceived  the  High  and 
Holy  Olio  of  Ifd-ael  to  be.  These  were  the  sacrifices 
of  praise,  of  prayer,  of  faBting — the  sacrifice  of  the 
"brokou  and  contrite  heart" — of  iiotivo  charity  und 
ftlms-giviiig.  The  peculiar  coinrauitistic  life,  itide«d, 
of  the  stricter  type  of  Esscdcs  (who  wero  also  C4.>!e- 
bktca),  living  near  the  Dead  Sua.  gave  such  sacrificeft 
special  forms.  They  regarded  their  refectory  u 
their  temple,  the  senior  brethren  as  priests,  from 
whom  also  they  learned  certain  esoteric  doctrines 
extracted  from  the  generally  received  Jewish  Scrip* 
tures  and  from  their  own  special  sacred  writings,  both 
mystical  and  apocalyptic  in  character.  Specimens 
of  Botue  of  their  teaching  probably  survive  iu  sec- 
tions of  the  Beak  of  Enoch,  dating  frum  the  second 
and  first  ocnturies  B.  C.  Otlier  aspects  of  it  were 
probably  never  committed  to  writing,  being  handed 
down  only  orally  under  most  awful  vows  of  secrecy.' 
We  know,  however,  from  Josephus,  who  lived  several 
years  among  them  as  one  of  those  only  on  probation, 
that  they  had  a  very  definite  doctrine  of  the  Fntnie 
Life,  combining  apparently  the  doctrines  of  a  Kesur- 
rection  and  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  usually 
rivuU  rather  than  allies  in  ooutompoiary  Judaism. 
But  while  they  wt>re  in  some  sense  eclectic  in  their 
ideals,  we  oamiot  be  sure  of  the  sources  whence 
they  derived  or  of  tlie  principles  by  which  they 
fiannuntzed   their  views.    In  any  caao  they  were 

■  This  i»  Ihe  laott  HIrikiui;  llut  tlie  EnMUW  dtnonnoad  oatbe  In 
ftll  ottiet  caa«*  u  teotliiig  to  uud*Tiii!a«  perftct  ■loowltT- 
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fuii^tiiiieutully  Juwish  in  their  religious  spirit  and  in 
many  of  iu  maiiifesEatiuiiii,  tiiougli  tlieir  asceticism 
guv8  beyoud  unythiug  WHiTanted  by  tlis  Jenisli  ao- 
tion  of  "purity,"  and  points  to  aii  alien  duuliettc 
view  of  tnattor  and  spiiit.' 

Akiu  to  the  Essenea,  at  least  as  regards  their  oon- 
ception  of  brotherly  kindness  as  llie  ritual  of  the  re- 
ligion of  a  pure  heart,  was  a  fourth  group  wliich 
Josepbus  ouiits  to  lueulion:  for  iu  truth  it  was  not  a 
aect  at  all.  It  has  for  us  the  greatest  interest  of  all, 
siuco  from  it  came  the  bulk  of  the  first  Christians, 
those  whose  type  of  piety  must  have  determined 
the  Jewish  Chiibtianity  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Acts.  Though  perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  the 
four  typos  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  most  apt  to  es- 
cape notice  because  it  docs  nut  appear  explicitly  in 
literature.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  literary  class;  iU 
members  are  known,  in  so  far  as  they  are  known  at 
all,  as  "the  quiet  in  the  land."  But  they  have  in 
fact  their  literary  embodiment.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
their  piety  that  breather  tlirough  the  gracious  narra- 
tives of  Luke  i.  ii.  Zacharias,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Joseph,  Simeon  and  Anna,  are  all.  with  minor  differ- 
ences, examples  of  this  type  of  piety,  the  geiinine 
outcome  of  Old  Testarjient  religion,  i.  e.,  of  the  Law 
read  through  the  prophetst  and  modified  and  ex- 
panded in  its  ethics  by  Psalmists  and  the  best  of  the 
"Wisdom"  writers.  Its  religious  ideal  was  that  of 
Mioah  (vi.  8),  when  ho  cried,  "  What  doth  Jehovah 

'  Tb«ro  WM  howoter  ft  I«m  itrict  Ijpe  ot  Kwicnc*.  who  bHow ed 
tnniTlBge  for  the  pcrpelualioa  or  tli«  lainf,  itnA  who  ptubublj  liv«d 
nodn  mor«  ordinal}'  aovinl  cvndSCioDa  OD  lb«  oatakirU  of  citic«. 
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wquiro  of  tlioe,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  lov«  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "  lu  its  more 
outward  aspect  it  fiiids  yet  fuller  expres&ioo  in 
words  of  Zecbariuh  (vii.  9,  10) :  "  Execute  true  judg- 
ment, and  sbow  mercy  and  compafisioa  every  mail  to 
his  brother ;  and  oppress  oot  the  widow,  nor  the 
fatherless,  the  stranger,  nor  the  poor ;  and  let  none 
of  you  imagine  evil  against  his  brother  in  your 
hetrt."  What  this  means  may  be  seen  in  greater 
detail  in  Job,  chap.  zxxi.  It  ia  the  Law  as  the  Wise 
Ml  it  before  their  scholars  iu  Proverbs  and  in  kin- 
dred books  of  instruction.  And  finally,  and  most 
significantly,  it  coincides  with  the  prosching  of  the 
hut  of  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  the  son  of 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  all  but  witbio  th« 
Kingdom  which  he  anuounoed. 

3.      THE  NEW  OEBM. 

According  to  the  view  set  forth  in  the  last  para- 
graph, ho  who  has  divined  the  pte^  of  the  Jews 
who  surrounded  (he  infant  John  and  the  infant 
Jesua  must  understand  more  of  the  first  Christians 
than  the  man  whose  mind  is  preoccupied  with  Rab- 
binic lore.  For  liabbinio  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
product  of  the  I^awyers,  the  allies  of  the  PhariBees 
whose  sure  instinct  marked  Jesus  out  as  the  deadly 
foe  of  their  religions  type.  The  pious  souls  of  Luke 
i.,  ii.,  were  his  natural  friends,  those  whose  hearts 
leftped  with  loyalty  to  Him  as  the  incarnatioD  of 
their  ideal  of  personal  religion. 

If  certain  Pharisees  ultimately  entered  Christ's 
'  Society  in  the  aftertime,  it  was  quite  late  in  the  day. 
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During  His  earthly  career  it  was  ever  ou  the  others 
that  His  «y0  rested  with  hope,  the  "  little  ones,"  the 
petiU  haurgeoiiie '  of  Palestine ;  from  these  came 
most  of  His  follovrers.  Culture,  as  then  tinder- 
stood,  wftM  a  hindrance  to  receptivity,  not  a  help; 
because  it  made  its  possessors  artificial  and  sclf-cntia* 
fied.  too  superior  persons  to  have  their  iiottoiiB  of 
religion  revolutionized  by  a  Galilean  peasant,  'jit 
was  the  unsophisticated  heart  of  humanity,  schooled 
by  a  life  not  too  far  from  the  soil  utid  from  honest 
bard  work,  nud  uut  the  iutollect  of  Palestine,  that 
saw  the  heavenly  vision  in  the  Prophet  of  NaEareth^/ 
Jesus  himself  recognized  this  as  a  law  of  the 
Father's  Kingdom,  in  woi-ds  familiar  to  all.  The 
"wise  and  understanding"  saw  no  glory  in  this 
Christ,  that  they  should  dcsiro  iliui ;  whereas  the 
bumbler  folic,  mere  "  babes  "  in  religious  knowledge 
and  culture,  had  their  hearts  strangely  drawn  out  to 
Him  in  silent  trust,  notwithstanding  the  puzzlement 
of  mind  caused  by  the  absence  of  some  of  their 
cherished  Mcssiiinic  tokens.  Such  doubts  were 
Bwallowed  up  by  the  Divine  witness  of  the  Resur- 
reotion:  and  thereupon  a  steady  stream  of  the 
humbler  "little  folk"  flowed  towards  the  Messianic 
Community,  marked  off  as  an  Israel  within  Israel  by 

■CoQiparv  the  division  of  the  popnlation  of  nvdlo^vHl  Italj  into 
"l«awr"(mi'n(>m)und"gr«at«r"(tn<{/oiT4);wbpuret1ieKnuioiecAa 
"Frlare  Hidot."  Aunlogiea  occur  in  moHl  pcoplos  at  some  Htii^ 
of  their  history.  That  tliiii  U  the  miiho  of  "llio  little  fulk,"  or 
"tbcM  (mj)  little  ouB,"  phnuM  Id  nlilrhCUrlstilfBcnbeHHfa 
dJMiplM  among  the  »iiiiplo  wrt,  bwdib  ciciir  fmm  the  couteit 
(Matt.  s.  4S,  cf.  XTiil.  10,  14;  Msrk.  ii.  42;  Lube  xvii.  3),  as 
■Im  rrom  th«  iuiUth«idit  "little  and  great "  in  Rot.  si.  18,  liii. 
18,  xU.  5  (Pa.  ur.  13}  IS,  xi.  13.  cf.;  Ueb.  viii.  11. 
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the  consecrating  rit«  of  baptism.  Such  believers  had 
been  fed  mainly  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
thetuselvea,  interpreted  by  the  current  popular 
nsodcriiig  (Targum)  recited  by  the  Ileador  (Methur- 
geman)  io  the  Synngognl  worship,  and  by  preaching 
based  thereou.  Ou  them  tho  set  dogmas  and  painful 
rules  of  the  School  had  but  little  hold.  They 
were  benighted  lay-folk  (^iStmrai')  and  unlettered, 
even  their  leaders,  a  Fet«r  and  a  John,  as  regards 
technical  knowledge  of  the  Law;  and  so  were  dis- 
qualified for  the  good  life  in  the  eyes  of  the  Phari- 
sees, a  mere  rabble  little  short  of  accursed  in  God's 
light.  The  very  notion  of  a  prophet  of  Galilean 
origin  and  a  Nazareue,  was  in  itself  absurd  (John  vii 
49.  52). 

Of  course  such  simple  folk  bad  their  own  limi- 
tations. Even  more  than  their  religious  leaders  and 
shepherds,  these  poor  bewildered  sheep  were  apt  to 
follow  the  vagaries  of  an  uadisciplined  imagination, 
stirred  by  the  patriotic  and  soenio  side  of  the 
Messianio  Hope.  Few  in  Palestine  in  those  days 
could  consciously  distinguish  poetic  imagery  in  the 
ancient  propheta,  imagery  largely  borrowed  ^oni 
conditions  no  longer  on  tho  national  horizon,  from 
the  abiding  principles  of  their  message.  And  so  a 
weird  amalgam  of  hulf-uoderi>tood  images,  drawn 
frnm  the  variegated  and  piecemeal  utterances  of 
prophecy  had  formed  itself  in  most  minds.  It  was 
indeed  kaleidoscopic  in  character.  But  it  focused 
iteelf  in  some  shape  around  the  notion  of  a  great  no- 
tional Deliverance,  cancelling  the  impotence  of  the 
Jewish  people,  in  face  of  the  oppressive  Gentile,  by 
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an  exliibitioD  of  power  worthy  the  Mighty  One  of 
Israel.  This  Apocalyptic  mode  of  thought,  which 
was  embodied  in  ati  induential  literulure  gradually 
coming  within  our  knowledge,  had  naturally  its 
gteateat  iufluonoe  iu  the  iiaivc,  untutored  minds  of 
the  ))iuipl«r  cort.  And  tliu  historiou  hits  to  reckon 
very  seriously  with  thiii  fact,  not  only  as  u  liindrnuco 
to  prompt  dieciploship  to  Jesus  in  tbo  days  of  Hi8 
flesh,  hut  also  as  coloring  men's  notions  of  the 
Messiuuic  Kingdom  and  its  future  long  aft«r  they 
were  persuaded  that  Jesus  was  really  the  JMessiah. 
One  way  of  getting  over  the  offence  of  the  Cross 
was  by  a  mere  postponing  of  all  they  had  hoped  for 
in  Him  at  His  first  coming,  to  His  constantly  ex- 
pected second  Advunt.  But  this  meant  also  a  post- 
poDomont  of  the  day  of  real  transformation  in  their 
thoughts  about  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  about 
God's  way  of  making  it  come  on  earth.  Nor  must 
we  be  surprised  if  we  find  the  mind  of  Christ  often 
veiled  by  the  forma  in  which  His  followers  were  able 
to  apprehend  His  Gospel. 

Yet  after  all,  there  was  in  their  minds  no  inner 
principle  of  antagonism  to  Jesus'  teaching  touching 
the  essence  of  religion  here  and  now,  as  there  was 
among  the  "gruat"  and  "  wise  "  with  their  pride  of 
position  and  learned  prejudices.  This  teaching  was 
the  verbal  transcript  of  His  own  filial  piety,  as  living 
faoo  to  face  with  the  Father,  that  "  Holy  Father  "  in 
whom  blended  in  perfect  accord  the  Justice  and 
Love  that  men  found  so  hard  to  reconcile  in  their 
thought  of  God.  But  Jesus  did  not  proiuulgale  his 
Gospel  of  divine  Fatherhood  and  human  Souship  OS 
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a  dogma,  in  foriual  and  ther«fore  abstract  fasLiOQ^ 
He  used  popular  speeoli,  the  language  of  homely  but 
vivid  imagery,  often  bound  up  with  traditional 
Msooiationft,  a»d  most  uafit  for  the  literal  aud 
proaaio  expression  of  any  sort  of  "  orthodoxy."  But 
OD  the  other  haud  it  vim  the  most  stimulating  aud 
vital  medium  for  the  spii-it  that  it  was  His  supreme 
core  to  Btir  into  life.  Its  poetry  and  oven  paradox 
were  above  all  things  suggestive,  and  opoucd  springs 
of  fresh  thought  and  feeling  long  sealed  by  con- 
ventional correctness  and  torpor.  Men  had  to 
interpret  His  sayings  to  themselves,  if  they  were  to 
get  any  good  from  them.  And  this  made  appeal  to 
the  best  and  deepest  that  lay  latent  in  them.  Men 
had  to  HOok,  before  they  could  even  fancy  that  they 
had  found:  tUoy  had  to  cociporuto  with  the  Teacher 
by  the  travail  of  their  souls.  Only  to  him  who 
"  bad,"  who  used  all  that  was  in  him,  was  anything 
"given"  by  such  a  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand  no 
special  eultnre  was  needed,  only  a  "pure"  or 
sincere  heart.  And  then  the  word  came  into  the 
eimplest  mind  with  a  strangely  moving,  humbling, 
liberating  power.  Through  the  straits  of  oontritioa 
ud  Mif-obandoumout  the  soul  cnme  forth  "into  a 
large  place"— far  larger  than  it  could  perceive  for 
many  a  long  day. 

Herein  lay  another  peculiarity  of  Christ's  message. 
It  was  so  purely  affirmative  of  a  few  elemental  reli- 
gious truths,  radiating  from  the  relation  of  Father 
to  son,  of  son  to  Father,  that  while  He  was  in  fact 
making  old  things  new  and  effecting  the  most  rad- 
ical of  spiritual  revolutions,  the  fact  was  least  su»- 
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peoted  by  those  who  most  felt  its  power.  Ito 
eiieuiies  enw  its  logical  benringe  far  more  clearly 
thau  it&  frieods.  Quite  early  tlio  fonner  saw  thnt 
the  regal  liberty  with  which  Jesus  "fulfilled" 
the  Mosaic  Law  in  hia  owu  way,  made  him  not  the 
slave  but  the  Lord  of  the  Law  in  whole  as  in  part : 
and  they  judged  Hitu  aocoi'diiigly.  The  latter  were 
at  first  Goosoious  only  of  a  new  pulse  of  life,  a  reli- 
gious exhilBiation,  n  sense  of  iiiorul  individuality  in 
relation  to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  Law,  as  some> 
thing  of  which  they  now  saw  the  aim  and  spirit.  It 
WW  but  dimly  that  any  of  them  felt  the  novelty  of 
the  sense  in  wliicli  Jesus  "fullilied  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets."  It  was  but  slowly  that  they  came  to  re- 
alize, through  the  logia  of  facts  and  the  march  of 
events,  how  decisively  they  had  already  broken  with 
Jewish  national  Legnlisni  in  following  His  lead  with 
childlike  confidence.  For  Josus  had  not  criticised 
in  A  formal  or  abstract  way  either  the  Jewish  Law, 
Its  distinct  from  perversions  or  evasions  of  its  spirit, 
or  the  popular  apocalyptic  forms  in  which  the  Mes- 
sianic hope  was  cherished.  He  used  the  current 
conceptions  of  each  with  a  sovereign  freedom,  at 
once  conscious  of  their  inadequacy  to  the  divine  re- 
lationa  mirrored  immediately  in  the  pure  depths  of 
His  own  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  content  to  use 
them  as  the  only  forms  of  human  thought  then 
available,  the  outcomes  of  tiie  Father's  providential 
education  of  the  Chosen  People.  It  was  His  to 
place  in  the  mass  He  found  to  hand  tlio  leaven  able 
to  leaven  its  very  elements,  the  seed  which  had  in 
itself  a  life  of  unsuspected  potency.    The  ru&t  was 
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the  F>ith«r's  care,  as  vas  aUo  the  path  Himself  was 
called  to  tnad  an  Son  aud  therefore  Messiah  in 
God's  own  deep  sfliiso. 

But  as  for  Uis  simple  followers,  they  could  not 
view  things  from  the  inside  outwards,  as  did  their 
Master ;  as  touching  principles,  they  were  only  feel- 
ing their  way  inwards  from  the  outside.  The  dangers 
of  tliift  transition  period,  dangers  latent  in  the  un- 
conscious conservatism  of  the  common  people,  were 
neither  slight  nor  few.'  This  Jesus  Himself  recog- 
nized, in  speaking  of  the  patching  an  old  garment 
with  a  pi«oft  of  fresh  ctoth,  and  of  trying  to  preserve 
new  vine  in  old  wine-skins.  Certain  forms  of 
thought  and  usage  had  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  old  religion:  and  the  new  spirit  could  not  be  oon- 
fined  by  them  without  tension  aud  loss.  The  par- 
able had  both  a  present  and  a  future  application. 
The  Apostolic  Ago  is  one  long  exemplification  of  its 
truth;  nor  was  Its  significance  even  then  exhausted. 
To  the  Spirit,  however,  whose  living  energy  was  to 
rule  and  guide  the  Christian  Society,  its  Founder 
confidently  pointed,  as  the  guarantee  of  a  due  bal- 
ance between  inward  life  and  outer  forma  of  self-ex- 
pression according  to  changing  oonditiona  and  ne- 

■  tl  wu  <m}y  Uirougb  the  T«niptiition  tbnt  J«*tis  pMtwd,  in  tlio 
first  hoora  of  nii  McsainniR  Vornlion,  inlo  the  aercnilf  of  con- 
Kioua  n«ceptAD«e  at  Ihn  Fnthcr'n  pnrely  npirHunl  pnlh  Tor  Mnit- 
•ub,  Hia  Boa.  And  Ilio  dirTcroDiw  Iwtnecu  Ibc  nllerantiTc  idcniK 
of  Heoslnluhip  is  roiooled  by  Ilia  jojr  in  i*f>]coniinf(  I'ctcr'a 
perMption  «r  Iho  trne  tjp«  ia  a  ■nprcmc  momrnt  bI  Di»iarr* 
Pbllijipi,  onilhj  llipahurpuoaorifaprobitko  that  met  the  tcmptci'a 
TOiM  which  apoke  ia  Petcr'a  noKt  wurda.  ThroDgli  like  IriuU 
had  Uio  Ohriatiaa  Chnrch  to  paa*,  in  Fntering  upou  ita  tnw  baril- 
■la  fa  the  Ootpel. 
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cessities.  Peter's  early  epeecheB,  aod  Stephen's 
Apology;  the  Epistles  to  the  GaUtiane,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Hebrews;  the  JobBDoine  Epistles  and 
Gospel — what  are  these  but  fiogerpoHts  in  the  pil- 
grimage by  which  the  Apostolic  Age  entered  more 
fully  into  the  Gospel  of  Christ? 
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Tli«  Cndflzlon  .... 

PMl'a  C<MT«ralon        .... 
Paal't  first  risi  i  to  Joruiwlem 
CUna  (OftllguU),  emperor  ,  , 

Claiidiufl,  emperor      .  .  .  , 

Herod  Aitrlppn  I.,  king  of  PnlMliue  . 
PalMline  tiuder  Korooii  Procuraton  . 
Puil'a  Tiail  to  J<rn«alom  with  Faraloa  Faod 
Paul's  First  Mlaalonnr;  JoiirDt7        .  . 

JtTiunloni  Coufereoco ',  Socood  MlaaloniLry  Joumafi 
Coflulb  rtaclied,  tateio  .  ,  . 

Pkttl  Tiaila  Jertisaleiu  :  Third  Mitaionurj  Jomtiey, 
Kmo,  elllp<^roI ..... 
Paul  leavM  Epbeaua  tat  Oiaoce,  aprluj;, 
Paul  vlaiM  Jeroaaleoi,  Mid  i«  arreat«d,  apriog 
Paul  coallDed  at  Cwsarea,  autnmii, 
Paul  reacti«s  Kome,  earl;  In  . 
Ncco'a  rule  bei-luB  to  drK^nerale 
AtfitoAii:  Paul'a  ukarljiriloiu,  niao  Jauiea'    . 
Peter  r««kcb«t  Home    ,  ,  .  . 

Fire  of  Roni«,  eummer :  dralb  ftf  Pet«r  and  masf 
Christiana 
'  Oatbraak  of  Jnnluli  Wnr 
Daatti  of  Noio,  Jniic  E> :  Gniha  RiiMcod* 
Vaspnslan  In  JndaM  dticlarcd  emperor 
JeniMbm  toksu,  th«  T«inp1n  Immed 
VapMJan  and  bii  tno  wna  in  power 
John  and  other  npoatlea  to  "  Asin" 
Titua,  ompnror  ,  , 

DomitiBD,  aoipcror     , 
Boman  letter  ta  Corintfa  (J  Gmmt) 
Harnt,  amperor 
Trajan,  emperor 
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BOOK  I. 
The  First  Generation:  A.  D.  29-62. 

CHAPTER  I. 

EABLY  PALESTDilAN   DAI'S. 

The  Peaceful  Beginnitig*  (Acts  i.  ii.). 

|IIE  curtain  liftH  iu  Acta  upon  the  days 
tbitt  followed  the  PiUision.  during  which 
tlic    purDuniil    disciples    of   Jesus  were 
(juickeucd,  by  esporienco  of  their  Mas- 
ter's preseuce,  out  of  deepHir  into  a  i-e- 
Dovaced  faith.     Fur  had  He  not  ranquislied  death, 
and  80  given  final  proof  of  His  McssiahKhip,  notwith- 
standing all   the  put^doxei)  of  His  earthly  career? 
But  of  these  wondrous  days,  a  very  life  from  the 
'  dead  for  the  disciples  and  creative  of  the  Church 
that  was  to  be,  no  one  complete  and  connected  ac- 
count seems  to  have  gone  forth  and  become  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  Christians.     Indeed  Lulie '  him- 
self redccta  in  hia  two  worlcK.  the  Gospel  and  Acts, 
>  different  degrees  of  inronnaiion  touching  the  appear* 
luioes  of  the  timo  Christ.     The  way  in  wliicli  he  r»- 
■amo3  tlie  topic  with  which  his  Gospi'l  had  closed 
shows  that  he  was  desirous  of  supplementing  what 
be  had  there  stated,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,* 

>Su  ««  stfl*  lli«  Kutliorof  Acts  (brouj{baat,  wiltinin  fiirrclMlng 
^tbeqiiMtloDorHnlhorBbip,  ilimuiiNril  iii  Ibn  Lilcnirjr  Apppiidix. 

*In  the  Iiut  pa»|[Tii|>lii{>rdi.  xiW.  tbnre  %n  on*  i>r  Iwo  poinla 
'{(,  0„  TT,  44,  SO,  nlth  Dr.  Platnmer'n  doIh),  n^  vbicb  JDlerricwa 
which  wriw  rcnll;  nopnnttnl  in  limo  are  limplr  atiung  InKPtfaer 
b]r  a  lo4v  coDDcciinK  panicle  Hk«  onr  "  nail "  (M) :  %nA  nt  Ilia 
d«to  of  nhting  Ihcm  Luke  h.-id  no  dcduit«  ideu  aa  to  lb«  Une 

ithu  clnjued  bcCHcon  («*arr«otion  wid  wweaaion. 
L__ 
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by  fresh  detail  that  had  since  rewarded  the  iiuwearifd 
research  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  preface  to  that 
Go«pcl.  He  may  formerly  have  thought,  like  the 
writer  of  the  BO-oalled  Epistle  of  Barnabas  {«.  70-75j,' 
that  tho  Ascctiston  followed  hard  upon  the  r««urrcc- 
tiou  and  munifeiitatiou  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Now,  however,  ho  is  fthlo  to  fill  out  the  picturo 
somewhat,  whilo  careful  to  connect  it  with  his 
earlior  account  hy  a  brief  retrospect,  before  nam- 
ing forty  days  as  the  period  covered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ- 
Next,  he  reiterates  a  point  alluded  to  in  hisgoRpel 
and  by  which  he  clearly  set  great  store,  namely  the 
pi'omiso  of  an  "enduement  with  power  from  on 
high,"  ti>  qualify  disciples  for  effectual  witness  to 
Jesue  as  the  Christ.  It  is  here  described,  in  Ntttdied 
contrast  to  John's  water  baptism,  as  a  Holy  Spirit 
baptism,  after  the  order  of  the  baptism  with  which 
Jesus  Himself  bad  entered  upon  His  MesiiiiiDic  Voca- 
tion (i-  6,  cf.  Luke  iii.  22,  iv.  1, 14,  16).  To  this 
more  inner  and  spiritual  aspect  of  "the  Kingdom," 
the  theme  uppermost  in  their  thoughts,  the  disciples 
wore  howerer  not  yet  fully  alive.  What  they  see 
in  their  Lord's  promise  is  shown  by  the  question: 
"Lord,  dost  Thou  ut  this  time  purpose  restuiing 
tho  kingdom  to  Israel."  The  national,  external, 
and  forcibly  sudden  side  of  the  traditional  Messianic 
Hope  still  posaesses  their  mind  and  imagination.  But 
He  waves  aside  all  questions  of  time,  referring  such 

■Cli.  XT-  S,  "w1ier*ror«  «»  nlno  il«TOle  th«  riRlilli  daj  (i.  «., 
Ban<lA;>  to  |cl>JttMii,  whvreiu  JpsmhdIho  roM  from  the  dead  huiI 
afttr  appmrlntt  ascooiled  Into  lipaien," 
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inatt«r8  to  the  Father's  own  good  pleasure ;  and  ngaiii 
le»ds  their  tbuught  back  to  the  essential  thing,  tho 
Spirit-given  power  needed  to  make  them  able  wit- 
ueB8e3  to  Himself  uiid  llii>  gospel,  whether  in  Jeriua- 
lem  or  in  all  Palestine  or  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.' 
There  are  those  who  would  include  among  "the 
tbinga  touching  the  Kingdom  of  C>ud,"  wherein  the 
disoiplea  were  taught  during  this  trausitiou  period, 
tbe  germs  at  least  of  ecoleuaaUcal  inxtitutious.  To 
this  there  is  one  Hullicicnt  reply  dcrivvd  from  the 
narrative  it«clf;  namely,  that  tueu  Gtill  dreaming  of 
an  immediate  consummatiua  of  God's  Kingdom  in 
Israel  were  incnpable  of  even  conceiving  a  divine 
Kingdom  such  as  actually  emerged  in  the  Christian 
Cburoh.  The  very  notion,  then,  is  an  anaclirontsin. 
The  Bcdetia  or  Sacred  Congregation  of  tbe  People 
of  God,  that  WRs  iloating  before  their  miuds,  was  one 
■till  conceived  ou  Jewish  lines,  an  Israel  within 
Israel,  such  as  meets  us  in  Isaiah  xl-lxvi.  It  was  to 
become  faithful  by  sdhcsiun  to  Messiah;  that  was 
the  one  difference  between  it  and  the  old.  Other- 
wise the  institutions  remsined  as  before,  the  old 
national  ones,  save  in  so  far  as  Messiah's  visible 
regal  presence  might  involve  a  share  in  govern- 
mental  functions  for  His  leading  followers,  "sitting 
ou  thrones  and  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel." 

So  far  we  have  but  summarized  the  account  of  the 
resurrection  appearances  given  in  Acts.     But  onr 

'  Hm«  our  nnlbar  iccnit,  lu  bi«  «nbll(i  inditect  miuiner,  to  io- 
tradOM  Ul*  Tlitnit)  pUii  of  hi*  MCand  book,  forahBda<rine  tlio 
flna)  Mng«  of  th«  ApootoHc  Mioiilry  in  oonUnunlion  of  tlintof 
tMr  I/)rd  (I.  8,  cf.  t). 
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earliest  witness  is  of  ooutBe  St.  I'aul,  who  here  (by 
a  rare  exception)  is  explicit  aud  even  detailed  in 
deuliiig  with  nii  historical  matter.  Thu  |)oiut  wus  to 
him  indeed  crucial  for  his  faith  nud  apostleship.  lu 
1  Cor.  XV.  Iff,  he  in  rcmiudiug  his  couvetts  of  his 
origioul  GuHpul  iticDsage  to  them;  and  for  historic 
dutuils  that  lay  beyond  his  own  experience  he  ap- 
peals to  the  witness  of  the  original  apostles,  touch- 
ing which  he  must  have  had  full  knowledge.  Hence 
his  references,  brief  as  they  are,  must  be  taken  as  our 
ultimate  basis  in  the  matter.  Christ  had  died,  been 
buried,  and  then  raised  up  on  the  third  day  (accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures).  Then  the  order  of  His  suoces- 
Bive  apjiuaruDOCK  among  men  was  as  foUowa:  To 
Cephas,  then  to  the  Twelve;  next  to  over  500 
brethren  on  one  sbgle  occasion  (ifdita?),  of  whom 
the  majority  wera  still  alive;  next  He  appeared  to 
James,  then  to  the  Apostles  one  and  all  ('«'<  i':oiir6Xi/it 
Taavf');  and  lost  of  all,  as  to  one  untimely  born,  He 
appeared  to  Paul  also.  From  this  pregnant  passage 
isome  important  inferences  may  be  drawn.  (1)  First 
the  explicit  statement  "and  that  He  was  buried," 
coming  between  "He  died"  and  "He  was  raised," 
proves  Paul's  belief  in  a  highly  objective  resurrec- 
tion, including  a  bodily  somewhat,  though  of  a  non- 
fleshly  order.  It  was  tJie  prototype  in  fact  of  the 
** spiritual  body"  in  which  the  believer  is  clothed 
at  resurrection  (cf.  Phil.  iii.  21),  in  contrast  to  the 
**  sensuous  body"  ((^ti/uon)  committed  to  the  earth 
(ib.  44).  And  this  confirms  the  view,  often  confi- 
dently chiiUcnged,  that  the  "empty  grave"  was  an 
clement  in  the  origiuut  Apostolic  witness,  not  a  later 
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supplement.  (2)  Next  liia  iiso  in  his  own  case  of 
llio  words'  "as  to  the  uuu  uiiLimcly  lioni  *' iiiipliefl, 
on  the  0110  liniid,  that  be  coiieeived  the  nppearaiioe 
to  bimitelf  to  have  been  like  the  rest  coiistittitiiig  llie 
series;  and  ou  the  other  iiand,  that  the  Bcrics  itself 
vas  not  an  unbroken  one.  distributed  evenly  over 
the  considerable  period  between  the  Passion  and 
his  own  Conversion.  Rather  there  was  a  period  of 
frequent  Chri«ilopliaiiiei«;  tiieri  they  seemed  to  cease 
altogether;  and  the  utilookcd-for  recurreiiee  in  his 
own  case  wiiii  an  anomaly,  ns  it  wure,  of  Divine 
Grace.  (8)  Tliin  falls  in  with  tlie  impression  con- 
veyed by  our  Gospels,  though  it  goes  beyond  them 
in  naming  several  otherwise  uni-ccordcd  appear- 
ances, and  again  takes  no  notice  of  some,  notnbiy 
those  to  Mary  and  to  the  two  disciples  on  the  road 
to  Emmaus,  found  in  John  (cf.  Mutt,  xxviii.  9)  and 
Luk«  respectively .'    (4)  Onoe  more,  the  prominent 

'Thtldcft  U  lliiit  of  an  ImimitHrt  Urih,  ImolvinK  (1)  incgulunlj 
of  tiin*-~-li*r«  an  tinajKttril,  nhnipt  cjill  rrom  (tnTkucu  to  light ; 
(9)  thi  vmkntM  nf  Inimnliintf — bj  Dntaral  opporluuit^p  he  naa 
Ub«  NOnt  ofT  KiiMiix  apiMtlM,  whIU  jct  siaco  bad  pccotuplislitd 
■Ml  throuKh  him. 

*P*ul'>  lUt  tanktm  do  dain  t«  b«  exbnaMire,  Iii  pAitlcuUr  It 
Uo«a  not  iMgilire  the  idcn  thul  Ihsre  wmwij  Cliil»tophnny  t« 
wiunra,  oiui  oi  more,  nach  an  John  (xi.  Il'l^^,  ct.  Mult,  ixvlll. 
8,  10)  reourdk  Paul  b  recording  tbe  officiM  tmllmonr  t«  'li« 
tmarreoliou  of  Jeauii  which  coold  b«  put  fortli  to  convince  men 
aujMhvre  and  eTeiywhsTe.  Bat  in  witni-m  of  Oii«  i«pon»1bl« 
Mrl,  wompn  would  hold  no  place  ;  paitlj  becnuM  nnmMi  vera  at 
ft  diwouni  in  Ihnt  mge  and  wonid  not  l«ll  iw  nlini«ii(«,  and  pnri>]r 
beeMM  M  a  matter  of  hct  tb«  irMn«u*«  tMiinionj  liivd  not  tutr- 
ritd  mnTicition  eT*a  to  the  dlcdplM  who  Itrtt  hvnid  it,  Unice 
whclhrr  Pnal  hod  or  hod  ni>l  hMrd  of  It,  1i<i  hnd  >icre  no  niaou 
to  refer  to  it  (cf.  eud  of  Uark's  Oo«))«l  in  tlio  US.  known  ns  L.). 
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place  Hssigned  to  Peter,  ns  if  at  least  the  primiiiry 
witness  uf  llio  Risen  Oiiist,  answers  to  lliv  Lint  in 
Luke  XXII.  34.  There  it  appears  that  tu  Simon  the 
Lord  had  appeared  even  earlier  than  to  those  on 
the  Toad  to  Emmaus;  so  that  in  fact  Peter's  wit- 
ness was  the  prime  factor  iu  the  conviotion  of  the 
Apostolic  circle.  (5)  Finally  the  run  of  the  sen- 
tences  ("  that  He  was  raised  on  the  third  day  .  .  . 
Mid  that  He  appear«d  to  Cephas,  then '  to  the 
Twelve")  tends  to  supj>ort  the  viuw  implied  in  our 
Goapcl)!,  that  the  very  lirsl  appearances  were  on  the 
day  of  Resurrection  itself  (which  apart  from  some 
such  manifestation  could  hardly  be  dated  at  all), 
and  therefore  in  Jerusalem,  not  iu  Galilee  as  some 
eminent  critics  assert. 

la  it  urged  that  Christ  Himself  is  recorded  in  Mark 
and  iMalthew  to  have  appointed  Galilee  as  trysti[ig> 
place  for  His  disciples?  An  ohvious  reply  is  that 
Matthew'  actually  records  the  realization  of  this 
forecast  (xxviii.  16),  and  yet  records  also  an  earlier 
appearance  to  women  on  their  afTrighted  return  from 
the  Sepulchre.  The  Evangelist  cannot,  then,  have 
understood  the  reference  to  Galilee  in  the  way  here 
suggested.  Again  if  the  words  preceding  the  Mus- 
ter's reference  to  Galilee,  "I  will  smite  the  shepherd 
and  scattered  shall  be  the  sheep,"  are  taken  to  imply 
a  universal  flight  of  His  followers  from  Jerusalem  ere 
tlio  Resurrection  morn— this  after  all  is  quite  arbl- 

>"Theo"  f tTrn).  In  coDtnul  to  "dmI"  (fffjira),  snggfsls  thnt 
nur  j^ftp  in  lime,  roUovtiiig  ou  tlie  nppFnrnncc  lo  Peter,  cnme  iLfter 
ud  not  bcrore  Hie  appenrnnce  tu  "  Ihe  Twelve." 

*  Mark  lucks  il*  ongiDal  trading,  and  u  oaaaot  be  died. 
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trary.  Qniiting  that  the  dfsciplcs  were  scattered 
from  tlio  Master's  side  by  the  very  act  of  His  arrest, 
yet  some  at  least  aUyed  id  Jerusalem  to  see  the  ap> 
parent  end  iu  HU  death.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  then  at  leaet  they  must  hare  straightway 
departed.  Rather  they  would  be  so  stunned  as  to 
remain  passive,  waiting  at  least  to  the  end  of  the 
Feast  that  had  brought  them  thither.' 

Hence  there  is  nothing  to  mar  the  intrinsic  prob- 
ability that  the  first  Christophanies  surprised  Peter 
and  the  Apostolio  circle  still  in  Jerusalem  (see  Acta 
xiii.  SI).  Then,  the  feast  ended,  Utey  departed  to 
rjealise  it  all  in  the  quiet  of  their  Galilcaa  homes  and 
'await,  no  longer  in  despair  but  in  awful  hope,  further 
heavenly  guidmice.  Here  would  come  in  the  Galilean 
Christophanies,  those  of  the  second  epoch  introduced 
by  Paul  with  the  word  "next."  These  include  sev- 
eral successive  episodes.  First "  to  over  500  disciples 
on  a  single  occasion,"  probably  with  the  eleven  Apos- 
tles at  their  head  (cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  16  f.)  ;  next  "  to 
James,"  so  making  him  at  once  a  believer  and  an 
Apostle  in  the  wider  sense — the  sense  in  which  it  is 
added,  "  theu  to  the  Apostles  one  and  ail,"  an  ex- 

'TUi«  iudMd  is  wplicitly  %Utt<t  in  the  Gospel  of  8l.  I'ctM, 
probtblj  coti)pU«i]  on  Ihp  biuia  oloat  four  Qospets  in  the  ■rcond 
or  Ihiril  qunrtt-r  of  tb«  M<ond  (cnlurf,  bnt  conininiug  auiiple- 
nientarf  tnnlt«r  nthicb  samFtiinH  liiu  vcHniiuilitutle.  The  fmi; 
tiMiDl  TMOTtrwl  Gr«  at  six  yearn  ago  iu  Ks'pl  endn  oo  follows : 
"Now  ll  WM  tb«  lOHt  ilaj  of  IIieunleaientHl  bread  and  uinny  went 
Ibrth  nliiroing  (o  lli«ir  hoium,  oa  the  fvut  was  «iided."  Then 
OODIM  a  paMSK*  takiiifc  un  at  once  to  John  zii.  Tb«  whole  fol- 
law«  OD  th«  ilalon  ofaugela  to  the  women  on  the  tliinl  d>7i  and 
tha  abMnoe  of  r«f«r«noe  to  JeniKiletn  appeantnoM  <a  eltwiy  da* 
lo  Ita  Domtlo  CbHttology. 
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presaion'  to  Imi  distinguislied  from  "the  Twelve" 
ftlrendv  imiiictl.  Such  a  vikioii  or  vUioiis  coiiati- 
tilted  them,  by  the  Btandiirds  of  the  Apostolic  Age.* 
"Apostles"  rather  thuii  mere  "diKciples."  And 
"  last  of  all  "  in  the  whole  Bel'icl^  I*uul  coutiiiiics — 
ctiUising  himself  perhaps  with  the  aforesuid  Apos- 
tolic class  ("the  least  of  Apostles,"  v.  9) — "ub  to 
the  one  born  out  of  due  time,  He  appeared  to  me 
likewise." 

The  net  result  is  to  confirm  the  impression  con- 
ifeyed  by  Actii.  thut  before  tiie  Twelve  and  certain 
Other  diHct]iles  had  gathered  again  at  Jeriisnlein  on 
tho  eve  of  the  asccnaion,  a  scries  of  Chri»lophnnies, 
tftxteiidiiig  over  a  month  or  more,  had  already  taken 
Eplace.  And  though  vre  cannot  indicate  the  exact 
point  in  Paul's  enumeration  with  which  Acts  ch.  i. 
6-14  might  best  coincide,  yet  no  great  forcing  seems 
tieedfal  to  secure  a  general  harmony  cf  outline  be- 
tween Paul's  account  on  the  one  band  and  those  of 
the  Gospels  and  tbo  Acts  on  the  other.*  When, 
and  under  what  incentives,  the  return  from  Gali- 
lee took  place,  wc  cannot  say  precisely.  Prob- 
ably it  was  somewhat  on  this  wise.    Having  been 

'  Pvrhips  loo  it  impliea  by  its  fuiDi  (iruotfv  flftrr  TD?f  d^inrrdioitl, 
ami  by  its  clum  «>nn«ction  witli  Jiiium'  cum,  u  wliola  aariM  of 
•imilnr  nppeaniiicrH  to  indiviilunlH, 

'Sfc  1  Cor.  ii.  J.  S<>,  wb*re  Pmil  M«mB  to  Imply  Ihia. 

*Tbe  proliabilitj  ia  tlial  Ifae  final  nppanranM  TouchHafed  (o  th« 
Inixer  Apostolic  circlr  wna  in  Jetuaalem  )lM!ir(cf'.  Luke  III*.  50). 
Nor  hms  we  n'atioti  In  aupposc  llint  any  CbriKtopliniiiea  occurred 
after  tbe  aaMnBiuii.  tlie  cn«e  or  I'aiil,  ''  t!ie  ntitimel]'  lioiu."  b«iug 
in  faot  tbo  anique  exoeptiun.  Paul  bimarir  iliatingnUlied  Buch 
Cbrialophaoidt  from  m»re  "  »i»ions  aud  revelations  of  tbe  Lord," 
•uch  aa  h«  lafGrti  lu  in  S  Cor.  li.  t. 


Tht  JUlurn  to  Jertualem. 


convinced  by  a  Beries  of  Ctiristophunics  in  Galileo 
that  their  Master  had  been  vindicated  by  resurrec- 
tion aa  Messiah  in  spite  of  the  episode  of  death 
(bitherto  to  tbent  no  part  of  the  Messianic  forecast 
in  prophecy  and  tradition),  the  Eleven  and  other 
porsoiial  disciples  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  expecting 
His  immediate  return  to  the  nation  in  power  and 
majesty,  in  its  sacred  capital,  the  Ncene  of  His  death. 
This  is  the  thought  latent  in  the  question  posaensing 
th«ir  souls  in  Acts  i.  6  ft.,  where  they  inquire,  "  Lord, 
U  it  at  this  present  time  that  tliou  rcstorest  the  king- 
dom to  Israel?"  The  question,  too,  suggests  that 
tbey  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  as  in  obedience  to 
the  Master's  example  in  Mis  lust  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
with  the  brief  triumph  of  the  public  entry.  What  they 
had  then  anticipated  without  any  check,  that  they 
were  looking  for  after  the  great  tragedy,  in  the  faith 
that  once  more  He  lived  and  that  with  a  more  divine 
life  than  before.  In  fuot  He  had  already  been  in< 
stalled  as  Messiah  by  God's  great  intervention,  and 
tlie  words  of  Psalm  ex.  went  now  Uis  heritngo : 
"  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  al  My  right 
hand  until  I  have  made  thy  enemies  the  footstool  of 
thy  feet  "  (iii.  20  f.). 

It  was  as  they  waited,  still  expectant  of  some  great 
orisis  of  return  on  His  part,  that  the  promised  expe- 
rience of  the  day  of  Pentecost  came  on  them  un- 
awares. Without  as  yet  radically  changing  their 
conceptions,  it  impelled  them  to  the  ministry  of  wit- 
ntuinff  to  others  wliat  they  had  experienced.  This 
^B  they  did  with  the  added  onsurance  that  the  pouring 
^^  forth  of  the  Spirit  was  a  fresh  token  that  Jesus  was 
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iiistnllei)  na  Measiah  in  heaven,  that  it  indeed  imiiked 
the  first  Htnge  of  the  gi'eat  Day  of  Jehovali  spoken 
of  ill  Joel  ii.  28  ff.  (Acts  ii.  ID  ff.  33).  Thoy  felt 
themselves  impelled  to  take  up  their  Lord's  work  of 
preparing  Israel  for  the  great  Day  of  reckoning  and 
puriGodlion.  such  fts  the  Bnplitit  bnd  conceived  the 
Messiah's  Day  to  be  (Luke  iii.  Iti^  17).  The  genuine 
Israel  WU8  to  be  separated  from  the  then  crooked 
generation  (Acts  ii.  40),  imd  eo  share  salvation  in  the 
Messianic  Kingd-jm.  With  such  conceptions  in  mind 
we  can  enter  into  the  course  of  events  in  these  early 
days. 


Besides  the  Eleven,  who  seem  to  have  lodged  to- 
gether {i.  18),  there  wore  prominent  in  the  body  of 
some  120  disciples,  then  in  Jerusalem,  certain  women 
(a  class  noticed  particularly  also  in  Luke's  Gospel, 
Tiii.  2  f.;  xxiii.  49),  including  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  also  His  own  brethren,  whose  honored  status 
in  the  ©aily  community  is  confiimed  by  Paul  (1  Cor. 
ix.  6 ;  XV.  7).  This  inner  circle  is  described  as  much 
given  to  united  prayer,  probably  in  the  large  upper- 
room  in  tlio  Apostles'  lodgings,  as  well  as  more  in- 
dindually  in  the  Temple :  and  their  frame  of  mind 
was  one  of  praise  and  great  joy  (Luke  xxiv.  52-SS). 
This  cheerful  spirit  and  this  close  sympathy  continue 
to  mark  all  that  follows.  They  were  essentially  in 
fellowship — "together"  is  the  phmso  used  (iitl  nJ 
iM.  i.  15  ;  ii.  I,  4-*,  47  :  cf,  Luke  xvii.  35).  To  this 
circle  Peter  soon  suggested  the  election  of  some  one 
to  restore  the  Apostolic  body  to  its  original  number, 
doubtless  felt  to  have  symbulic  meaning  in  relation 


U>  the  twelve  tribea  of  IsimL'  (of.  Luke  zxti.  80; 
Matt.  xiz.  28). 

Inoi<leiiUlly,  we  learn  the  original  qualifications  of 
an  Apostle,  viz,  to  have  accompanied  Jesus  through- 
out Hla  mitiistry  (reckoned  from  the  bapUsm)  and 
tMD  Him  aft«r  the  resurrection.  Wo  gather  iDor«- 
over,  that  Barsabbiu  (or  Junius)  and  Matthias  were 
only  the  two  solccled  candidates  from  a  larger  num- 
ber of  such  persons  not  iucluded  in  tlie  farored 
Eleven.*  The  obscurity  into  which  Matthias  at  once 
passes  is  one  shared  by  most  of  his  colleagues ;  a  fact 
which  should  warn  us  against  attributing  to  the 
Twelve  as  such  too  much  influence,  as  distinct  from 
the  leadership  of  two  or  three  marked  personal. 
ities.  Such  "  Pillara  "  were  Peler  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee/  to  whom  must  be  added  Jumes,  the  Lord's 
brother.  Indeed,  ere  very  long  the  quasi -dynnstio 
prestige  of  the  blood-relatiuns  of  Jesus  the  Messiah 
oame  among  Jewish  Christians  to  overshadow  the 
standing  of  all  ApoHtlos.  save  Cephas  only  (,noto  the 
ascending  scale  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6). 

Of  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  the  Spirit  we  have 
already  seen  the  significance.  One  or  two  special 
piiints,  however,  invite  notice.  First  as  to  tlie  at- 
tendant, gift  of  "  tongues,"  our  narrative  plainly 
points  to  various  languages  as  blending  in  this  in- 


'  Hera  tha  alarr  of  JdiIoa'  fate  U  given  in  n  pamilheaia  (idrend; 
la  Lulie'a  eourrr),  auA  in  n  farm  prabablj  Inucxdctlhui  In  Mall. 
XxdI.  5-8  ;  «ee  Kamiwj,  SI.  /Viul  3ST  t. 

■Cr.  Horl,  ChriMm  EtflaU  22  IT.,  on  the  term  "Aprntie"  la 
tbe  GnopcU  nod  Id  AcU. 

>Ga).  ii.  ft;  of.  AeUiii.l;  xii.  3. 
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spired  utterance.  Men  clifToriiig  in  tj]>e«c)i  recognized 
each  his  own  among  the  words  spokeD.  But  the 
iropi'essioii  eiiggested  bj  the  ghatolaUix  of  1  Cor. 
xii.-riv.  is  of  another  kind,  that  namely  of 
ecstatic  adoration  in  pr«i»e  or  prnyor,  uddi-esscd 
not  so  much  to  men  as  to  God.  Men  cannot  follow 
the  speaker  who  in  Spirit  ia  utteriug  "mysteries'* 
or  truths  under  uu  obscure  form.  Hence,  Paul  con- 
trasts it  with  "prophecy"  which  edifies  others, 
whereas  "he  thut  speaketh  in  a  tongue  '  editiea  but 
himself  "(I  Cor.  x\i,  2-4,  28).  Purely  emotional  or 
inarticulate  ejaculations  were  apt  so  to  get  the  upper 
hand  as  to  aacritJco  all  intelligibility  (xiv.  7-9). 
Against  this  danger  he  wurns  the  CoriutJiiuiis  by 
way  of  remonstrance.  There  is  a  gift  of  "interpre- 
tation "  relative  to  tongues,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  same  person  or  ia  anolher  (1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28; 
xiv.  5,  27  f.).  And  in  church -meeting  at  least,  the 
one  gift  should  nut  be  exercised  apart  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other;  else  would  there  be  no  general 
benefit ;  especially  as  tongues  are  for  a  sign  to  unbe- 
lievers rather  than  for  believers,  and  the  former 
would  be  apt  to  scoff  at  the  phenomena  as  mere  mad- 
ness  unless  interpretation  followed  (xiv.  23,  23).' 

'"Touguo"  (Ykaiaaa)  in  liete  lethuicul  for  appecln]i»liufli«eof 
tbn  npiritUKl  h['(H  JiiBl  aa  0[«eki  iiseil  it  nf  ''  barbnrmii  "  Kpccrli. 
Tb«  new  Tcngloiis  eipeiicui:e  ilid  in  Kul  create  a  new  languu^  of 
ila  own,  oii«  of  mora  immcdinle  speech  with  Qod  iu  icHlatic 
pntfertl  Cor.  xiv.  S.  14).  It  Hccmed  lo  oiitaitlcn  d  ■otiloqa]'; 
ftiiil  Pual  uiiiicd  tit  keeping  the  reSeclitie  mind  (vii''?)  cooi^rnling 
Willi  Ihe  fncuny  of  inspirecl  cmolioo  (irxtF/ia)  domiiinnl  io  glaao- 
loUa,  ID  ordei  Ihnt  "iulciptetntioo  "  might  bo  pouible  (ib.  1-\9, 
77). 

*Pbd1   ucribea   to  a  single  iieraoD   "tonguea"   ur"kind8  of 
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The  faculty  of  such  iaterpretation  is  by  Paul 
treated  as  a  special  gift  of  tlie  Spirit;  whereas  at 
Peutecost  it  is  otherwise.  And  ou  the  whole  a 
broad  contrast  between  the  two  accounts  must  be 
recognized.  It  is  simplest  to  suppose  that  from  the 
source  used  for  Acts  ii.  Luke  bad  gatliered  that  a 
pkenoiiieiiou  of  exceptional  nature,  namely  ecstatic 
speech  in  fureign  tongues,  had  inaugurated  the 
Messianic  era  of  the  Spirit.  In  fidelity  to  his  au- 
thority he  80  set  it  down,  feeling  that  it  wasgeuerio* 
Klly  the  same  (if  speciGcally  different)  as  the  glatto- 
lalia  which  he  knew  from  personal  experience,  and 
to  which  he  refers  several  times  in  his  subsequent 
narraliye.  The  peculiarity  of  a  "  tongue  "  was  ita 
^)aculatory,  emotional,  often  abrupt  form;  accord- 
iBglyi  words  in  several  lauguiigos  might  emerge,  in 
moments  when  reflection  was  in  abeyance,  seeing 
that  many  early  Christians  were  at  least  bilingual 
or  trilingual.  Hence  the  two  conceptions  are  not 
quito  mutually  exclusive,  if  in  part  based  on  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  ghitolalia.*  But  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  declaring  for  Paul's  desciiption 
as  rejecting  the  normiil  facts  touching  the  "gift  of 
tongues"  in  the  Apostolic  Age:  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe,  in  view  of  the  back-references  in  Acts  x. 
46  f^  xi.  15   (where  the  source  used  is  probably 

tongiMs"  (iliL  1;  xIt.  10),  pcmibl;  alluding  to  tlie  rcupcctiT* 
AriH  «r  prayer,  prnite  {TaXttix),  tbaokigiTinK  (^1(1X0/(0).  dU- 
ttS(aJ<ll«<)  ia  eh.  xir.  13-16. 

>"J«u> — nnathfma,"  " Jmus— Lord, "  "Oar  I^ord  comnlh" 
(JToraiiafAii),  "Abba,  Fullier."  ■iicli  tjnculatorj  ull«rooce»  iwiiie. 
llotM,  p*tlMp«,  Kht  mult  a(  a  llioiiglit  breaking  suddenlj  on  tlw 
•Ml— «o(ilribul«  Mimcthiiig  lo  uuc  kiiowl«l|;B  of  llie  Cwu. 
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(lifferoiit),  tliat  tlie  Pentecostal  form  of  it  was  really 
as  uuiquQ  R8  luis  iiHually  bccii  niistiinod.  Paul  him- 
self quotes  the  propheoy  ubuut  God's  speaking  to 
His  people  "  by  men  of  Htrnng«  tongues  "  as  exempli- 
fied ill  principle  by  gh»»olalia.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  that  iu  time  confusion  arose  between  the 
two  senses  of  the  word  "strange,"  and  that  this  has 
crept  into  the  nciinunt  in  Acts.  The  fact  at  the 
bottom  of  gloMolalia  in  any  form  was  one  and  the 
same.  la  it  men  were  raised  above  their  normal 
selves  by  n  divine  impulse.  And  this  is  the  feature 
to  which  Peter's  ur;;uinent  appeals  inciting  Joel.  The 
Messianic  Ago  whs  to  bo  essentially  the  age  of  the 
Spirit  present  in  the  whole  people.  And  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  bear  this  conception  in  mind 
throughout:  otherwise  thegeniusof  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity and  Its  usages  cannot  be  grasped.  Peter's 
speech  is  full  of  tradiiional  Messianic  conceptions. 
Tliese  still,  as  for  long  after,  overlaid  in  the  minds 
of  tbe  disciples  certain  things  itiost  distinctive  of 
Jesus,  their  Messiah,  and  so  hindered  the  full  eOcct 
of  His  Spirit  upon  their  thoughts  and  ideals.  The 
GJitegories  through  which  tbey  viewed  Him  officially, 
as  distinct  from  their  memory  of  His  personality  and 
ways,  they  held  in  common  with  their  unconverted 
boiirers.  And  bo  the  violent  and  catastrophic  note 
prevails  in  Peter's  discourse.  lIis  standpoint  is  very 
much  thot  of  a  prophecy  like  Malachi,  with  its  search- 
ing Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  who  should  work 
as  a  refiner's  fire  among  tbe  people,  consuming  the 
dross  and  gathering  tbe  true  Israel  into  a  yet  closer 
relation.    Such  a  Messianic  community  would  ia 
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truth  bo  Jeliovuli'fi  "  Kingdom,"  a  tiieocraoj-  to  wLicIl 
all  the  GeDtilos  should  bo  Bubjoct  iii  oiio  way  or 
another.  This  coulescos  with  tho  picture  of  the 
Davidic  Messiuh  set  forth  in  cortiiiu  PmIids.  Final 
deliverance  from  denlh  and  corruptiou  (Pb.  xvi.)  and 
exaltaliuii  at  God's  right  hnnd  of  power  (Pa.  ex.) 
are  realized  in  the  resurrccliun  and  ascension  of 
Jesus  of  Naxareth.  A  ud  so  the  burden  of  Peter's  words 
as  reported,  and  of  the  <*  other  words  besides  "  (v.  4t>), 
was  "Smva  youi-setres  from  this  crooked  generetioii." 
In  this  light  nnist  we  view  the  call,  "  Itepent  and  be 
baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  remission 
of  Bins  and  the  reception  of  the  royal  bounty  iu  tJie 
form  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Baptism  here  means  the 
washing  away  of  the  stAJas  of  iho  unful  past  (xxii. 
16),  repented  of  and  forgiven  in  the  natnu  of  Jesus 
Messiah.  This  forgiveness  is  viewed  ns  ratified  by 
the  graciouii  gift  of  tlie  Spirit,  wherewith  the  heitvcniy 
King  pledges  Ilia  favor  restored  to  those  who  yield 
thenselves  in  penitent  homage  unto  obedience  of 
faith.  Such  elect  souls  were  then  added  to  the  ex- 
isting community  or  fellowship— the  nucleus  of  re- 
generate Israel:  and  the  life  of  close  communion 
thus  begun  is  summarized  in  the  statement  that 
"they  were  attending  steadfastly  upon  the  .^poatlca' 
teaching  and  upon  the  fellowship— the  breaking  of 
(the)  bread  and  the  prayers."  By  "  the  breaking  of 
bread  "  is  meant  a  meal  of  Communion,  the  primitive 
form  of  Encharistio  service,  "an  exprcHstre  act  by 
which  the  unity  of  the  many  as  partakers  of  the  one 
Divine  Bustenanco  (life)  in  signified."  So  cluKe  in- 
deed was  tlieir  sense  of  ouenesa  in  interest,  their 
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spiritual  faniily-f«eling,  that  "the  believers  iu  fellow- 
^ip"  {ixi  ri  auxo)  observed  in  fact  coBimunity  in 
tlie  use  of  their  goods  ;  where  there  was  need,  thero 
at  onoe  was  supply ;  and  that  by  no  constraint  other 
tliai)  that  of  loving  sympathy.  Nor  did  tltey  with- 
draw from  tlie  wonted  forma  of  Jewish  piety,  but 
rather  tilled  them  to  the  full  with  their  new-found 
etithuBiasm  of  glad  motive.  TJicy  haunted  thd 
Temple;  tliey  aLso  in  hoiiie-gnlhcrings  broke  the 
bread  of  saci-ed  fellowship,  so  finding  an  exultant 
joy  in  llioir  very  food,  with  prni«e  to  God  the  Giver 
of  ali,  both  physical  and  spirilual.  And  that  they 
did  not  loosen  any  tie  binding  them  to  Jewish  piety, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tbey  were  in  favor  with 
tlie  whole  people  and  had  constant  accessions  to 
the  safe  haven  of  their  fellowship  (vt.4S-47)- 


Whnt  then  are  wo  to  think  of  such  a  relation  to 
Judaism,  in  tbe  light  of  tlieir  Master's  own  principles 
and  inner  spirit?  Wo  tnust  distinguish  sharply  be- 
tween practice  and  mental  attitude-  In  the  former 
respect  they  were  in  perfect  continuity  with  the 
path  pursued  by  Jesus  Himself;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  He  would  have  had  them  act  otherwise. 
But  as  regards  religious  outlook,  the  contrast  is 
more  noteworthy  even  than  the  likeness.  Not  that 
Jesus  bad  taken  up  a  formally  ontical  or  negative 
attitude  either  to  the  Mosaic  Law  or  to  the  Messianic 
ideal  of  His  day:  but  His  spirit  in  relation  to  both 
was  none  the  less  above  the  thoughts  of  the  Judteo- 
Christian  mind.  Christ  was  the  "fulfiller  "  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophet«,  "iu  that  He  wught  to  give 
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affioct  to  th«tr  true  parposo  and  inner  meaning.  He 
ili(lii:nt4d  that  for  Himself  and  His  true  disciples  tlie 
old  fona  of  Uie  Law  bad  oeaaed  to  be  binding ;  but 
He  did  nut  disobey  its  precepts  or  even  the  pre- 
cepts of  tradition)  or  encourage  Hid  disciplea  to 
do  ao,  except  in  so  far  as  obedience  would  have 
promoted  that  Phniiiiaii;  misuse  of  the  I^w  and 
of  tradition  aliku  which  Citlled  for  His  warmest  do- 
nunciatJona.    Naj,  He  did  homage  to  that  (for  it« 

•  time)  right  service  of  the  old  order  which  was  repre- 
Muted  by  John  the  Baptist,  thougli  Ue  at  the  same 
time  proclaimed  its  entirely  lower  and  transitory 
character.  .  .  .  Tlie  fundamental  point,  a  fuN 
filment  of  the  Law  which  vran  not  a  literal  retention 
of  it  OS  a  code  of  coQimandnicnts.  was,  ns  it  ia  still, 
a  oonoeption  hard  to  grusp:  it  waa  easier  either  to 
perpetuate  the  condltiuiis  of  the  old  covenant  or  else 

^to  blaspheme  them.'  Aguin,  there  wiis  fimple  mittter 
for  apparent  contradiction  iu  the  ntcfttily  for  a  tttnt 
((f  trantilion,  during  which  the  old  order  would  live 
on  by  the  side  of  the  new,  not  Divinely  deprived  of 
its  ancient  sAnctity,  and  yet  laid  under  a  Divine 
varning  of  not  distant  extinction.  .  .  .  The 
great  point  to  remember  is,  that  it  was  hardly  posai- 
ble  for  either  aspect  (of  Christ's  attitude)  to  be  for- 
gotten in  men's  recollections  of  the  original  Gos])el 
at  any  period  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  however  vaguely 
and  oonfuaedly  both  might  be  apprehended."  * 

'"tbtmtdktHm  h*raniwk«l  out  uDilcrlira  tlii<  nHLknown  ■nj- 
lot  in  CWOt  Bmm,  adinmtd  to  a  man  found  trorking  io  lli«  field 
M  Ibe  SnblMlh:  ~0  mat),  If  Ihoii  ka»wmt  what  th«n  aoMl. 
b1«md  art  tbo« j  but  if  iboo  knowHt  not,  Mcuned  ari  tbou  and 
■  tranagw—or  or  tba  Ijtw." 

•noti,  J«JaiMle  akruliinOt.  39-38. 
B 


Soma  difBculty  has  not  unresBonably  be«n  felt 
about  tho  large  numbers  into  whigli  tlie  Church 
leaped  auddeuly,  here  Komo  8,000,  and  a  iitlle  Ister 
Bonie  6,000  inou  alone  (iv.  4).  Would  not  eo  large 
and  striking  a  moTomeut  have  forthwith  caused 
Berious  friction  with  the  authorities?  But  there  was 
as  yet  no  formal  Church  to  mark  off  all  believers  in 
Jeaus  as  Messiah  from  their  foUoors ;  their  ortliodoxy 
of  practice  would  at  once  contribute  to  their  numbers 
and  protect  them  from  persecution.  And  indeed, 
until  they  threatened  public  order  by  the  marked 
cxcitcmout  caused  by  such  deeds  and  words  as  are 
next  rcconlod,  they  had  as  much  right  to  be  aa  any 
other  sect  in  Judaism.  Still  it  is  likely  that  in  the 
pioturo  just  given  (apart  from  the  3,000)  Luke  anti- 
cipates somewhat,  as  is  allowable  in  a  summary. 

(h)     Day*  of  Friction  (Acts  iii.-v.). 

Our  author  having  just  referred  to  "wonders  and 
signs"  M  wrought  through  tho  Apostles  (ii.  43), 
now  proceeds  in  Chapter  ili.  to  cite  an  instance,  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple 
called  "Beautiful."  His  account  is  not  only  most 
vivid,  but  also  witnesses  indirectly  to  the  correct 
,.Jewish  piety  of  the  Apostles  as  regards  Temple- 
vorahip  and  due  hours  of  prayer.'  The  reference  to 
Solomon's  Porch  as  the  spot  where  Peter  gave  his 
second  address,  la  explanation  of  this  miracle,  is  a 
mark  of  originality ;  and  tho  speech  itself,  which  is 
full  of  Hebraic  touches,  may  be  considered  typical 

'  "Toobaerve  Iba  hoar  of  prajer,  th*  ululb  hour"  (lU.  1),  <.<., 

3  7.  K. 
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of  llie  Hue  ukeii  in  ttio  preaching  of  these  early  days. 
As  such  it  cuiilaitiH  R«rtitiii  phmsos  highly  expn-xsive 
of  the  community's  fnith  touching  Jesus,  now  felt 
more  thitn  iu  tJi«  diiys  of  His  flesh  to  b«  *'  the  pioneer 
Leader  of  life."  It  is  Hi»  Namu,  declarative  of  His 
Mes!>tanic  office,  that  in  the  giound  of  the  faith 
whereon  turned  the  act  of  power  juat  accomplished. 
Oil  condition  of  penitent  turning  unto  the  Lord  (cf. 
ix.  35)  for  the  cancelling  of  past  sins,  especially  an 
indicated  in  ita  lata  rejection  of  Jesus,  the  nation 
is  promised  "reasons  of  restoration  from  the  presence 
of  Uio  Lord  "  and  the  return  of  the  Christ  prepared 
for  them,  namely  Jesus,  who  is  now  in  heaven  Await- 
ing the  times  of  restitution  (cf.  I.  6)  of  all  things 
whereof  God  had  spoken  through  Ilta  prophets  from 
the  drat.  Jesus  is  the  "Servant"  of  Jehovah,  the 
Prophet,  whom  God  through  Moses  promised  to 
nuae  up,  with  a  view  to  blessing  all  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  It  was  to  them 
first  of  all  that  Jesus  had  been  sent  in  His  earthly 
ministry,  to  bless  them  in  turning  each  awny  from 
Ilia  sins.  And  tlien  Peter  was  about  to  add  that,  if 
even  now  they  would  turn  to  Him  and  accept  the 
Messianic  blessing  for  Israel,  all  would  yet  bo  well.' 
But  ho  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  cuptaiu 
of  the  Temple,  himself  a  priest  of  high  rank,  and  the 
Sadducoes.  who  wore  "distressed  "  at  their  ventur- 

■  How  tincd;'  on  (bv  liuMof  I*,  it.  It.  iilbiapreocbiug.  Tli«r« 
"lli«  Scrviuit  uf  JtboTnli,  t.«„  Ili«  emnpanj  ori«li);iDua  twchen 
ithfcli  foimcd  tiM  kwiMJ  of  til*  JewlftU  people,  woa  to  ouuiert, 
Aral,  lokririina  or  InJIIToieiit  Jew*.  sihI  IIi«»  IIi«  othrr  nntiou*  to 
ilie  tra«  rollgtoo"  (Cborno,  Jt%ii»k  Srliyiom  lijt  ^fltr  tke  Exit*, 
SIS). 


itig  to  teach  tim  peoplfl  and  proclaim  in  Jeeus  the 
rosurroctiou  from  the  <!end. 

This  arrosL,  botli  as  to  its  dnte  mid  tlio  mnlive  as- 
signed to  it,  raittes  eorue  questions  toncliiiig  the  early 
cbnpters  of  Acts,  uiid  musC  b«  examined  in  detuil. 
Wlieii  we  place  ourselves  resolutely  back  in  these 
eai'ly  days,  several  thtugs  become  clear.  There  wa» 
in  the  first  instance  no  reason  why  the  disciplcii,  de- 
vout Jews  h]  their  practice,  bhuuld  not  add  some 
distinctive  beliefs  to  those  generally  received.  There 
were  several  sects  of  tliis  sort  within  Judaism,  of 
which  the  Kssenes  were  an  extreme  instance.  These 
men  wei-e  tolei-aied  even  in  certain  non-conforming 
features,  such  as  repudiation  of  animal  sacrifice,  which 
led  to  absence  from  the  Temple  fL-nsts.  But  tliis 
waa  largely  because  their  aloofness  from  the  centres 
of  population  made  them  no  danger  to  national  re- 
li^ous  life  or  public  order.  Similarly,  as  long  as  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  did  not  attract  too  much  attention, 
tlicy  were  in  no  great  danger  of  being  molested 
simply  because  tlicy  chose  to  believe  aiid  declare 
their  belief  in  One  who  had  been  publicly  crucilied 
not  long  since.  But  once  let  them  engross  popular 
attention  beyond  a  given  point,  and  they  became  an 
annoyance  to  the  authorities  both  in  Church  and 
State,  and  their  right  to  teaoh  in  public  places  was 
like  to  be  challenged.  And  so  it  came  about.  The 
healing  of  the  lame  man  brought  things  to  a  head, 
by  adding  popular  excitemeut  to  their  wonted  testi- 
mony. Hence  the  Tomplo  authorities  challenged 
their  right  to  collect  a  crowd  by  their  teaching 
vitliin  the  very  precincts  of  the  authorized  roll- 
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gioD.'  It  was  qu}l«  natural  that  hucIi  opposition 
should  come  froii]  tbe  ruling  (ineetly  order  rnthor  t)mu 
lh«  Pharisties,  whose  sphere  was  the  eyuugoguu ;  nod 
the  exact  enumeration  of  several  of  the  highprieHtly 
elan  iu  Chapter  iv.  6  gives  additional  verisimtlituile 
to  the  narrative.  Some,  however,  regard  (lie  speci- 
Aontioii  of  the  Kc-stirrection  as  the  burden  of  this  un- 
authorized **  teaching  "  (iv.  2).  as  due  to  l.uke  rather 
than  to  his  sourvo,  on  the  ground  that  "the  Sadducees 
were  not  bigoted  theologians  who  desired  to  stop  tlie 
moutJis  of  all  that  diOored  with  them."  But  surely 
their  "creating  too  much  of  an  excitement  in  the 
city"  by  their  teaching  cannot  be  separated  from  its 
dislinctivo  note,  the  Itcsurrcotion,  which  was  not 
proclaimed  as  an  abetract  doginu,  but  aa  true  of 
Jmus  in  particular,  to  whom  everything,  the  recent 
miracle  of  healing  for  instance,  vfaa  constantly  he- 
ing  referred.  In  other  words  tJie  belief  in  the  Ke»ur> 
rection  of  Jesus  was  the  root  of  the  fact  of  the 
preaching  and  of  its  results. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  authorities  vas,  without 
entering  formally  into  the  content  of  their  preaching, 
to  curtail  their  freedom  of  public  speech  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  existing  order;  especially  as  belief  in  a 
Messiah  who  had  ri^en,  and  might  tcajiifear  at  any 
time,  was  apt  to  produce  just  that  unsettlement 
which  would  bring  the  Procurator  down  heavily  on 
the  authorities.  Hence  their  challenge  as  to  the 
power  or  peraon  authorising  such  exciting  teaching 
(iv.  7).  To  this  Peter's  reply  is  that  the  warrant  lay 
io  Israel's   Kle&siah,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  proof  of 

■Unci)  u  lh«]r  IuhI  cbulleiigMl  Ui«lr  Uaater'ahKlil,  Lukazz,  I. 
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whose  power  stood  before  them  in  tlie  person  of  the 
mBM  now  restored  by  faith  iii  Ilia  mime  and  oflice. 
"Tho  Salvation"  (if **-lTi/>fa,  V.  12).  the  Messianic 
DoIivcraiicQ  from  all  evils  for  which  Israel  was  look- 
ing, was  to  be  found  in  lliiu  and  no  other  (9-12). 
Struck  by  the  couiidout  tone  of  tlicso  unlettered 
men,  the  authorities  "took  fresh  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  companions  of  Jesus."  whose 
person  and  fate  would  be  stilt  fresh  in  their  memory, 
llieir  difficulty  in  taking  action  lay  in  the  fact  that 
«  man  had  been  niarvelously  restored  j  and  to  pun- 
ish his  benefnctorit  would  bo  likely  to  create  yet 
further  excitement  among  tlie  populace  (cf.  21  f.). 
So,  following  the  policy  natural  to  men  in  office  but 
not  strong  in  the  regard  of  their  countrymen,  namely 
that  the  chnptor  of  accidents  is  on  the  side  of  those 
who  wait,  tliey  gave  them  an  official  warning  against 
speaking  any  more  "in  this  Name,"  and  hoped  that 
tho  matter  would  go  no  further.  Peter  and  John 
gave  them  no  encouragement  in  their  official 
optimism,  telling  them  it  was  a  matter  not  of 
technical  training  but  of  simple  witness  to  facts. 
And  being  dismissed  with  a  final  word  of  warning, 
they  betook  themselves  forthwith  to  their  friends. 
The  incident  had  one  marked  lesult:  it  made  the 
populace  more  shy  of  gathering  around  the  Chris- 
tiana within  the  Temple  precincts  (v.  18). 

On  retuni  to  their  own  special  circle,  they  re- 
ported the  authorities'  words,  and  tlteo  with  one 
soul  turned  to  prayer  for  strength  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  They  express  their  confidence 
that  tho  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  things,  who  had  in 
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prophecy  foretold  such  enmity  to  Himself  and  His 
AtioiiiUidi  held  ail  iii  His  hand.  Foreigners  And  fel- 
low countrymen  alike  had  wrought  their  will  agniiist 
His  "Holy  Servant  Jesus,"  His  "Anointed  One." 
But  nothing  lay  outside  His  fixed  couiistil.  And  so, 
looking  past  the  threats,  they  craved  the  grace  of 
"  boldness  of  speech  "  in  spoaking  God's  mcHsnge,  as 
also  His  mauifcst  support  in  healings,  signs, and  won- 
ders, wrought  "  through  the  Name  of  His  Holy  Serv- 
ant, Jeaua." '  Their  prayer  was  answered  hy  a  fresh 
experience  of  the  Holy  Spiiit'a  preiient  power,  re- 
sulting in  the  needful  "  boldness  "  to  continue  their 
prijachiug.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  mass  of  believers 
were  an  united  in  heart  and  soul  as  at  the  first,  so 
exliibitiiig  in  tlieir  way  also  tokens  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ill  their  midst.  For  selfish  egoi»m  was  swal- 
lowed up  of  the  love  that  counted  "mine*'  as  also 
"thine"  among  true  hrulliren.  So,  supported  by 
rank  and  file,  "  the  oommissioned  witnesses  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  "  disohargvd  their  witness  toucliin^  the 
Resurrection  with  great  power;  white  great  graco 
iras  poured  out  upon  thoui  all.  Insomuch  that  thoM 
who  possessed  land  or  house  property  sold  it,  to 
bring  the  proceeds  and  place  them  at  the  Apostles* 
dispoeat:  and  under  their  direction  the  actual  wants 
of  each  were  met  as  they  arose.*    In  this  yielding  of 

'  The  itchai*  type  of  this  pr«j»r  will  nppnu-  yet  raor«  cltwlf 
Wb«n  1T«  icBcb  lb«  prayer*  ia  thft  Diitaehf. 

■Hoit  (CkntfiAD^Wtoia,  46)M«NiDI)iia  tli«bluli>f*"frt«b  In- 
polw  towMda  oooaulld&Uoii,"  doe  U>  a  oeir  aeuM  tbat  ihey  too  wer* 
oaliMl  lo  emlara  lbs  nme  oppotltioa  wliich  by  God's  provideikM 
had  boMlMi  Ibeir  Uenimb,  U«dm  th«  nallc*  of  ilif It  corporate 
■pittt  la  no  otktM  r*p«tl(loa  of  li.  iAI„  bill  npr«MOl»advMioaor 
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one's  wcaUli  outriglit  to  the  comniuiiitj^,  Joseph,  who 
nceived  from  tha  Apostles  the  surname  of  Barnabas 
"ton  of  Consolation"  (possibl/  in  memory  of  this 
bolpftil  deed),  ft  Levito  of  Cj'priol  birth,  set  the  most 
Dotablo  ezamplo.  Over  ngmnst  him,  however,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  community,  xtood  in  btnck  colon  the 
figures  of  Ananius  and  his  wife  Sapphira,  ns  typical 
C»MS  of  insincerity  the  more  shocking  in  proportion 
to  the  atmosphere  of  nmnifested  Spirit-power  in 
which  they  were  then  living.  They  "lied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit "  dwelling  in  and  with  the  Apostles.  The 
words  of  Peter  are  evidence  that  there  was  no  strict 
communism,  but  simply  "a  voluntary  and  variable 
oonti'ibiition  "  to  a  common  stock  on  a  large  scale. 
The  individual  was  not  merged  in  the  community. 
But  the  fact  that  the  new  community  wn*  attaining 
a  fresh  distinctneEB  and  cohesion  in  the  conscloueness 
both  of  those  within  and  those  without,  seems  sug- 
gcst«d  (in  l.ukc'»  subtle,  allusive  way)  by  the  use  for 
the  firnt  time  of  the  term  "Church  "  {eccletia).  in  the 
remark  that  "great  fear  came  upon  all  the  e^i^'oia 
and  upon  all  that  lioard  of  these  things"  (v.  11).' 

Thus,  once  more,  a  description  of  the  developing 
oommunity  suggests  itself  to  the  writer.     He  refers 

OTininitalinn  ia  thcii  common  life  of  1ot«,     Clinril;  brcntne  ccn- 
tmlixin},  n«  it  nt'tp,  inii1pn<t  o(  IwinK  fitrcised  Iiy  rncli  maa  in-  ' 
ronnnll?  to  his  uteily  iivii;lit«ir.     It  also  ii«rTU  to  Introdnca  Ibo 
tUtrj  or  AnniiiaH  nml  ^ugigiliini. 

'The  hintoridty  of  tliin  ncnlioii  hnn  iMyin  (jnMliouod  na  much  u 
that  of  any  in  Arii.  HuI  the  circumiitnntinlitj  of  thp  tmniM  is 
a«n!ngit  It*  being  "  m  rooni  ivpoIoKi"-"  There  in  nothing  iiiEr«<]- 
ible  Id  dcflthii  pjvit»crf  by  nhock  nt  aach  n  solomn  txpmmr*  of  do- 

I     Mil,     It  la  inrntiTct  In  icprpieat  the  Durnktive  iw  iin|iI;iDg  that 

I     P*t«r  ImpTCcatrd  dcnth  on  llicm. 
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to  tlie  fttlfiliueiit  of  the  praj-er  uf  llic  Apostolic  circle 
in  tho  wonders  wrouglit  among  the  people  Uu-ough 
thoir  instrumentality.  And  then  lie  dcsuribos  the 
believers  us  more  clearly  difl'crcntiatcd  frutu  otlierK, 
OS  they  congregated  fur  teaching  in  Solomon 'h  Porcli 
— "the  great  arcadti  rcuching  along  the  whole  east 
side  of  the  vast  Temple  precinct."  Outtiidcrs,  how- 
ever, held  aloof  from  their  company  in  fmblic,  on 
account  of  the  former  descent  of  the  anthoiiUeft. 
Still  the  people  admired  them;  nay  rather,  there 
were  constantly  being  added  to  them  believers  on 
tho  Lord,  numbers  both  of  men  and  women.  So 
much  80,  that  the  siclc  were  brought  forth  into  the 
streets  on  couches  in  the  hope  that  Peter *s  passing 
shadow  might  perchance  fall  upon  some  one  of  them 
— a  mode  of  statement  that  suggests  no  countenance 
of  the  practice  on  Peter's  part.  Kven  the  populace 
in  the  neigldwring  towns  were  beginning  to  bring 
tlieir  sick  and  [lossesscd.  This  extension  to  the  ad- 
jacent country  was  n  new  feature. 

Such  popularity  was  too  much  for  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities). The  High  Priest  and  hi«  parly,  the  Sad- 
duce«s,  were  filled  with  jealousy — possibly  alw  with 
fear  of  Roman  interference.  They  had  already  cau- 
tioned them:  so  now  they  impriBoned  the  Apostles  in 
the  public  jail.'    The  Apostles  are  brought  before 

<Th«ir  rolwMo  I17  tm  nnK*!  \»  protiably  a  mroa^aty  r«ttlarc  in 
tils  Boam  oa  whk'b  onr  aulhor  dmtn.  Ii  loolto  lik«  llio  doabU 
ot  Pclcr'i  rcltwM)  In  Hi.  xil.  ;  hiil  iho  iiprciitl  fcroned  for  niapiciM 
to  lb«t  bnre  lb«  di'livenini'e  is  oot  vffociuni,  urtvliiK  only  to  *»• 
hailM  tbe  Tudet'o  wniiD  Ihat  tlie  ■itthoTJIiM  iret<-  Ilulitinu  a|[alnat 
Qod.  "Tbo  wnf<l«  nt  tliU  llTi'"  In  r  prtmiii**  CIiimiUh  plinw, 
of  «  ni««e  wilh  "Iho  I.'wiri  nf  I.ir<-"  (HI.  13)  nod  poUltuiK  h— 
■tiiid  Lake  10  a  Jadico'ChrUtinti  aouree. 
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"t!i9  Sauliedrin  and  tho  whole  sciinto  of  cbo  sons  of 
Isritel."  Tlia  High  Priest's  remonstmicc  reciilUtlie 
warning  of  Chnpler  iv.  18.  lie  sa^s,  "We  slrictly 
ohiLi'gcd  you  uot  to  teach  on  the  n-nrniat  of  this 
Nitmo :  ttiid  lo !  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your 
ti;achitig,  and  are  for  making  us  responsihle  for  the 
blood  of  this  man." 

Again  the  Apostolic  appeal  is  to  God,  the  God  nho 
in  raising  Jesns  had  cancelled  the  curse  of  crucifixion 
at  their  hands.  "Him  Uod  had  hy  His  right  hand 
raised  as  Leader  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentauce  to 
larael  and  remission  of  Bins":  whereof  they  were  wit- 
nesses, as  well  iLH  the  Holy  Spirit  which  God  had 
given — a  supremo  Messianic  gift — to  those  who  were 
yielding  Him  obedience.  This  was  a  line  of  reply 
most  galling  to  the  Sadducaio  party,  who  would  fain 
have  done  away  with  such  folk.  But  the  Pharisee 
Gamaliel,  Paul's  master,  eounselled  self-restraint  on 
the  ground  that  fulso  Messiahs  and  their  adherents 
always  cnnio  to  a  speedy  end,  if  left  alone.  So  had 
it  been  wiih  Thoudus,  and  so  n'ith  Judas  of  Galilee. 
So  too  would  it  be  with  these  men,  if  God  was  not 
behind  them.'     Gamaliel's  counsel  prevailed.     And 

*Th*r«  l«  ■  dlfflcDlly  bImuI  Tli«a<taa.  The  t\a\j  one  kDonn  to 
blltory  (iIitoukIi  Jowpliiis  Ant.  xx,  5,  1)  nimo  iiniler  Cuspius 
Pftdni.  t.  45  A.  I>.,  while  this  ori«  Reenis  lo  have  lired  Bom«  time 
berore  out  dato  (c  1)0-33],  or  riilher  l>efore  Jndaa  of  Galilee  (lUe 
Onnlfliiitn,  of  GamAlH,  .loo.  Am.  xvjli.  I,  1  If.,  c(.  ix.  5,  3.  B.  J. 
ii.  ^,  I),  who  rMO  In  the  dn,vii  or  "  (he  eDrolment "  noder  Qnt- 
riuian,  about  the  lime  of  tbe  ChrUtinn  ern.  It<it  oar  knowledge 
or  the  mntij  fulae  Measinbs  is  so  imprrfert  Ihnt  we  must  leuve  the 
difficult]'  uiisolTed,  judging  it  moatilime  In  the  ligbt  of  our  gen- 
•nil  «Htimat«  of  I.alce  u  a  careful  hisiorinn.  See  l.ulce  xiii.  I ; 
Mark  xr,  7,  cT.  Luke  xxiii.  19,  fbr  inatttooee  of  trouble*  nnder 
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with  tho  extra  deterrent  of  scourging,  thej-  vtert 
agaia  cliurged  not  to  speak  in  Jesus'  uanie  and  dis< 
miBsed.  glurj'itig  iu  thd  honor  of  diahonor  "for  tJie 
Name."  But  iu  no  way  did  the  Apostles  cea»6  tettcb* 
ing  and  announcing  as  good  news  the  .MeBsiahship  of 
Jesus,  both  in  the  Temple  nud  iu  piivat«  liouses. 
"It  is  at  this  point  that  the  preaching  of  Sleplien 
opens  new  horizons  and  Icadd  to  ft  uevr  courso  of 
events." 

(o)    SUphen  anJ  Perttcution  (Acts  vi.-Yiii.  3). 

The  Hebraic  phraso  "iu  those  daj-a"  with  which 
Chapter  vi.  opens  docs  not  help  us  much  chronolog- 
ically (cf.  i.  15 ;  ix.  87  ;  xi.  27) ;  but  the  "disciples  " 
(b«re  so  called  for  the  first  time  in  Acts')  were  at 
ADy  rate  becoming  numerous,  though  apparently  not 
beyond  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  common  meet- 
ing on  special  occasion  (v.  2).  Of  organization  proper 
we  have  so  far  had  little  trace;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  were  even  "elders"  in  any  official 
sense  in  the  Messianic  commnnity.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  its  difTerentiation  from  Judaism  in 
general  had  as  yet  gone  so  far;  and  besides,  to  them 
would  naturally  have  fallen  the  ministry  (cf-  xi.  SO) 


PiUtoof  wtLkb<i«hafeonljt  the  tnoat  camial  kii«wl»l|{e.   Rnmrnj 
^diMMwa  tb«  iiiatt«r  ainsh  ia  bis  last  book  (  Wm  Chri»l  hont  at 
it  "iSZ  IT.).     He  rrinfucceii  hia  disliuclioD  lirtwcpn  tli« 
(daring  (juiriuiaa'    special    miwiiiti   tu   Syiiajlak^n  hj 
■Old  Uul  Uken  bj  Quiriulu*,  niiil  diutusiliut  Luketiliould 
I  trit%i«<I. 

*  A  mark  pcrhnpa  of  ■  ii««r  dooament :  It  oocai*  tlir««  Iiqim  id 
Ten  Tenwa,  and  mtmi  tJmM  in  cb.  ix.     Btrnnbaji,  Philip,  or 
rk,  BMJ  bo  MiggHted  u  poMibie  anibon. 
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dovolvod  on  "tho  Seven,"  na  roconlet]  in  th«  veiSM 
wbicli  follow.  The  lielieving  HelleniEta  or  Greek- 
speaking  Jews'  settled  in  JeruBitlem,  whose  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  body  of  believers  iB  obscure, 
were  coruplaiuiiig  that  the  widows  among  them  were 
neglected  in  the  daily  ministration  of  relief,  in  com- 
parioon  with  the  widows  of  native  Jews  who  would 
be  better  known  and  pos&ibly  more  highly  esteemed 
in  the  community  at  large.*  But  whatever  native 
prejudice  may  have  existed,  the  Twelve  (only  iiere 
BO  described  in  Acts,  qf.  the  Eleven  in  i.  26;  ii.  14) 
were  superior  to  it  and,  iis  on  sovcml  subsequent 
occnsions,  acted  ns  a  unifyiug  and  comprehensive 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  Chmtiau  fccfma. 
They  now  convened  the  body  of  the  disciples,  and 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  special  board  for  the  ad> 
ministration  of  the  collective  charity.  They  were 
themselves  loath  to  tnrn  aside  from  their  proper 
ministry  of  "the  Word  of  God  "  to  that  of  "tables." 
Hence  they  bade  the  "brclliren  "  choose  seven  men 
of  good  repute,  "full  of  Spirit  ftnd  of  wisdom,"  for 
them  to  inMitute  "  over  tliia  need  "  in  their  stend.  by 
the  usual  Jewish  form  of  Sfmiehah,  the  laying  on  of 
hands  accomjianying  the  appointmentof  a  Habbiand 


'Hon  (Jud.  Chr.  48)  T«niarfca  tbnt  "piMiaib1;r  Kpn^lyte  mlglit 
mlso  1i«  cnllril  n  UelkoUt  nith  r«r«Ttiice  to  bis  InnKiiage";  of. 
NiculnuH  in  t.  5. 

*"In  JnilicA  llio  nto  of  llm  n»hrcw  1*n^a|t««ai  regniiled  osa 
•fmbol  nf  paiTiolfam  nnd  tpfl],  Itint  of  lli«  Otveh  A*  n  token  of 
'fcrrljcn  ijiiiipnlltloi.  Tli<;  IldkiilitlD  wm  llmrrroro  nn  iinpcipalnr 
minority  in  .Icrnnulmi,  (nsnici'il  tot  Ihn  most  |>nrl  rithnr  in  the 
wrvlnn  of  tlio  Komna  hot  cm  ni  nit  or  In  fnnlicn  mmmirrn  nnd  tba 
sffftire of  Jcwinta  ooloDko iktirnAil  "     (Ilmdnll.  ail.  toe,). 


Sttjthen. 
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Inission  to  the  Smilieilrin.     The  iniiUiluiJe  ngre«d 
^aiid  pi-eMtited  "Siophen,  a  man  full  of  faiOi  luid 
Holy  Spirit,"  and  I'hiltp  and  Procliortia  and  Nicanor 
and  Timoii  and  Parm«nu  and  Nicotaiis,  a  proselytd 
-of    Aoliocliene   origin — a  littt  notablo  for  its  ap- 
ently  uniform   llvllvuist  cbnraoter.     But  in  any 
CBse  the  notable  tliiug  lit  that  HeUeiitsts  and  Hebrews 
were  formally  recognized  us  on  one  footing.     The 
persecution  that  ere  long  arose,  through  Stephen'ii 
preaching,  seems  to  have  dispersed  the  board  of 
Lfieven.     Accoixlingly  when  Barnabas  and  Paul  go  up 
I  villi  relief  from    Antiocli   in  xi.  80,  it  ia  to  the 
"ciders"  of  the  community,  now  organized  in  its 
diHtinolneBs  on   the   usual    Jewish   litiea,  that  they 
formally  present  the  gift.     I'hilip  is  indeed  styled 
one  of  "the  Seven"  in  Acts.  xsi.  8,  as  well  as  "the 
Evangelist."     But  the  Seven  are  not  called  "Dea- 
cons," nor  were  they  stiictly  the  iirst  of  the  class 
later  so  described  in  connection  with  the  Pauline 
churcliee. 

lu  ihia  important  narrative,  then,  wo  see  the 
fSodeiia  passing  into  more  organic  being.  Tb«re  is 
now  some  difffrenttation  of  functions;  and  a  shar« 
of  responsihitity  vests  upon  the  members  at  large,  as 
having  selected  the  new  fvinctionaries.  Hence  our 
aothor  once  more  marks  progress  by  a  general 
statement,  that  "the  Word  of  God  continued  to 
grow  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  multiply- 
ing in  Jerusalem  exceedingly;  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  the  priests  (getting  over  their  fear)  were 
fielding  obedience  to  the  faith" — a  new  feature  in 
the  situation. 


so 


The  Apoitolic  Age. 


The  wider  outlook  of  HcUoiiUtio  Jowh  would 
tend  to  give  freeh  empbuiH  to  the  \t!S6  Judftic  oido 
of  their  coiQtnon  faith.  And  this  wc  sec  iii  the  Icud 
taken  by  Stephen,  whose  spiritual  power  of  every 
kind  Moon  made  him  a  marked  man  for  friend  and 
foo  alike-  Himself  probably  a  member  of  one  of  the 
eyuogogues  frequented  by  Hellenists  from  places 
liko  Cyrono  and  Alexandria'  iu  the  South,  from 
Cilicia  uud  Procoiisulnr  Asia  in  lltfi  North  of  the 
Levant  (such  aa  Saul  of  Tarsus  may  well  have 
worshipped  in),  Stephen  now  drew  upon  himself  by 
his  powerful  pi-eaching  the  opposition  of  his  fellow 
'Hellenists,  probably  anxious  to  show  themselves  not 
&  whit  behind  native  Hebrews  in  seal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fkthers.  The  charge  against  him  wtu 
like  that  brought  aguiust  Jesus  himself;  and  though 
in  either  case  the  words  alleged  were  probably 
garbled  in  &  sense,  yet  there  was  enough  in  them  to 
justify  the  feeling  that  they  meant  bo  unwonted  an 
attitude  to  Mosaisni  as  to  appear  blasphemous.  For 
the  Appeal  was  to  the  prophetic  instead  of  the  scribal 
conception  of  the  Law  and  of  God.  A  great  stir 
arose :  and  this  time  it  was  "  the  people  and  the  elders 
and  the  Scribes,"  even  more  than  the  priests  and 
Sadducces,  who  were  afTected.  Stephen  was  seized, 
brought  before  the  Sunbedrin,  and  there  confrouted 

■Our  M8S.  place llrat"  the  sfoagnga*  ottha  Frteimea  "  {Libtr- 
tini),  i.e.,  mcnoDce  slates  in  the  llomiui  world  or  at  least  of  tervil« 
origin,  but  now  ftee.  These  wouUI  certainly  form  n  couaidornbl* 
botlj^,  probablj'  of  men  onoe  resident  inllal;.  Bliua  snggcsU  that 
we  khould  read  ''  Libyuns"  [jli^uarivui),  the  geosniphicHl  neigh- 
bor! of  the  C/ranians.  But  why,  then,  ata  Boduo  Hellenist* 
omitted  cntiietjr  V 


by  vitue«ses  whoss  fuleity  lay  in  t1i«  8iiii9t«r  turti 
they  gave  to  oerliiin  words  lie  hud  umd.  Quite 
pouibly  h«  tuid  quoted  thv  words  of  Jestia  toucliiug 
the  destruction  of  tb«  Temple  ntid  city  as  sure  to  be 
fulfilled  should  tlte  nutlou  peisiateatly  rofuso  it« 
Messiah.  But  he  hud  implied  iio  dii;i-C9[)ect  for 
Temple  or  Law,  which  the  whole  Cbri«tian  com- 
munity honored  bjf  Htrictest  obedience.  He  simply 
spoke  in  Uie  spirit  of  the  great  prophets,  saying  that 
such  pi-ivileges  did  not  tie  Jehovah's  hands  from 
puuishtng  sttfFneckedness  in  His  people :  and  if  once 
before  by  tlie  destruction  of  a  tetuple,  why  not 
■gain,  if  needful? 

This  is  the  tone  of  his  defence,  which  dwells  upon 
the  ohanging  and  progres;iive  forms  under  which  the 
Covenant  relation  of  Jehovah  and  His  people  had 
been  conserved  through  many  dark  days  in  their 
past  history.  His  speech  is  a  philosophy  of  iBrael's 
religious  history  in  the  prophetic  manner:  and  it  is 
most  Higuificant  that  he  goes  back,  beyond  the  Law,  to 
the  Promise  given  to  Abrabani,  making  it  the  basis  of 
all — as  in  Paul  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  later  on. 
Even  Moses  they  had  treated  badly  when  he  brought 
them  God's  message  of  deliverance;  they  had  failed  to 
DM  the  iustUutions  of  Mosaism :  and  now  they  were  re- 
jecting the  greater  than  Moses,  Messiah,  in  whom 
the  "living  oracles"  of  God  wore  yet  mora  fully 
offered  to  them.  The  Tomplo  it«oIf  could  not 
guarantee  God's  favor  and  presence,  as  Isniah  Ixvi. 
1  f.  warned  them.  If  they  were  resisting  the  higher 
light,  they  were  resisting  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  as  their 
fathers  had  so  often  done;  and  that  cancelled  all 
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privilege.  Tliiu  cliargo  ba  preeticil  homo  in  Biblical 
language  of  great  fuico  and  volicniciico,  asltiiig  vhtcti 
of  the  prophets  lia<l  not  been  por^fiuiitcd  by  their 
fathers,  the  sUyors  of  those  wlio  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Righteous  Oiie,  whose  death  he  now  laid  to 
their  own  charge.  As  n  elimax,  he  retorted  the 
acciisntion  levelled  at  himself;  "men  who  received 
the  I'Kw  as  hesven-giveu  ordinances,  and  kept  it 
Dot  I"  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  [mst  and  jires- 
«Qt  was'  the  same — God's  Law  Indy  and  spiiilual, 
Ismul  cariuil  and  obstinate  in  its  trust  in  the  ex- 
teninis  of  its  worship.  Doubtless  another  shnknig 
of  the  forms  that  sooiuod  so  inviolable  was  at  hand.' 
Whether  Stephen  had  finished  or  not,  it  was  the 
last  sentence  they  would  HufTer  him  to  speak.  Sliing 
by  his  piercing  speeiih,  the  enraged  Snnhedrin.  treat- 
ing his  rajit  words,  "  Lo  I  I  behold  the  heavens 
opened  and  the  Son  of  Man'  standing  on  the  rij^ht 
hand  of  <!od,"  as  yet  more  blasphemy,  harried  him 
forth  from  th<j  city  and  stoned  him.  The  proceed- 
ings, though  in  correct  Jewish  form  (cf.  Lev.  xxir. 
14-16;  Deut.  xvii.  7),  were  tumultuary  is  characteri 

'  HtOiffvi'l,  HUlorji  of  ChrM'Kiifs  in  thr  Apoitnlic  Agt  (Wi  IT,), 
JiuUy  oliwrvfS  tli;it  encli  »  *pf*cli,  miikiiig  do  reference  lo  Iba 
■bro^itlon  of  tlio  Lan  or  tli«  cAtling  of  the  Oentiten,  mnst  be 
bMed  on  nil  niitliciitlc  report. 

■Thii  tiile,  tbou);b  aniqae  onUlde  the  6osp«lB,  seenia  to  be 
need  \>j  Stephen  with  ullunian  to  Dnn.  vii.  13,  even  na  Jeans  mnj 
ba're  naoi]  it  in  Lnke  xsii.  69,  so  inciirriug  (he  charge  of  blas- 
phemj.  Id  Aiijr  ciute  it  Unmkt*Tiiiarkof  a  Judico-CbrlBlianaoarca 
tiehiiiil  the  AcU  (of.  Jumea'  nMoritntbiamiirtynlom,  m reported 
by  llegoiipptis).  nud  should  cheok  hiialy  iiifcreii«>ii  from  the 
Goipela,  e.  g.,  that  it  noi  n  title  u«cd  b<r  JrauaurUJiuitctf  hut  not 
bj  Uieenrlj  ChiiatiunsorHim. 
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»e«iiig  that  th«  death  penalty  vas  reserved  to  the 
Itotnan  governor.  The  great  excitement  sufficiently 
•zplnins  the  act:  and  there  may  have  been  special 
conditions  in  reapoot  to  the  procurator  of  the  day 
(PiUte).  which  umdu  it  ooaior  than  usual  to  get  th«ir 
temerity  condoned.' 

The  (lay  had  been  a  momentous  one  for  the  future 
nf  the  Church,  soon  to  be  no  longer  merely  "  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem  "  (\-iii.  1).  Upon  it  fell  fresh  sus- 
picion of  revolutionary  and  blasphemous '  belief, 
through  the  boldly  aggressive  way  in  whioh  Stephen 
had,  for  the  first  time,  made  explicit  what  wa&  in- 
volved t»  faith  in  Jesns  as  Me-ssiah,  over  again.<it  the 
existing  Hlate  of  Jcwiah  religion.  They  seemed  now 
not  only  a  troublesome  sect,  but  an  heretical  uno  of 
radical  tendencies.  Hence  persecution  followed,  eo 
violent  as  to  produce  a  general  scattering  for  a  time 
from  Jernsalem,  partlcnlarly  of  the  Hellenistic  wing 
known  to  be  in  closest  connection  with  Stephen. 
And  Luke  notices  anticipatonly  that  the  young 
Saul,  who  had  been  present  at  and  sympathizing  in 
St«ph«n*s  death,  wait  foremost  iu  these  repressive 
meoeurce. 


(d)  Further  £xi«tuum  (Acta  viii.  4-xr.  18). 

The  sphere  affected  by  this  dispersion  was  prima- 
rily Palestine,  namely  Judreia  in  the  larger  or  Roman 
sense  (including  Galilee  and  Perfea,  see  i.  6,  ix.  81, 

■  CbinpaM  tli«  pAinllel  caae  of  JaiUds,  tlie  Lonl'B  l>rol1i*«,  vbD 
WM  klll«d  probabi;  about  G3  A.  D.  PiliitF,  wbo  *m  dcpoKd  be- 
Ion  £Mt«r,  3n  A.  D.,  nu  certauilj-  id  ibiIici  k  wnk  pocitioD  In 
ihe  iMt  jt*n  of  taia  office, 
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of.  Luke  vii.  17,  iv.  44)  and  Samaiia.  The  firat  part 
of  the  hUitoriait's  programme,  tliat  touching  the  for- 
tunus  of  the  Gospel  in  Jerusalem  itself  (i.  8),  is  uow 
at  an  end.  Houoe  he  begins  forthwith  to  relate  the 
extenuon  of  the  Church  rendered  pofisiblc  by  the 
sealtering,  which  muHt  have  reioforced  the  bcgiu- 
niogs  already  existiug  up  and  down  Judma,  and 
even,  as  it  seems,  in  Damascus  (ix.  2). 

Luke  first  describes  the  evangelization  in  Samaria 
(perhaps  derived  from  Philip  himself,  cf.  xxi.  8). 
The  Samaritans,  though  a  people  of  mixed  blood, 
observed  the  Jewish  religion  in  an  undeveloped 
form,  and  hence  were  not  treated  as  complete  aliens. 
Philip's  work  then  did  not  involve  any  breach  of 
Jewish  law,  only  a  nidening  of  sympathy  as  com- 
pared with  average  Jewish  prejudices.  The  Messi- 
anic hope  existed  among  them  in  some  form  (John  iv. 
25)  and  presented  a  point  of  contact  possibly  ren- 
dered the  more  effective  by  some  memory  of  Josua 
US  having  passed  through  their  laud  not  long  since. 
Works  of  power  further  prepared  the  way ;  and 
Philip's  gospel  touching  the  "Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ"  found  a  ready  response, 
both  men  and  women  accepting  baptism  unto  Mes- 
ftiab's  name.  The  news  created  some  stir  at  Jerusa- 
lem as  involving  a  new  departure  and  so  seeming  to 
require  formal  Apostolic  sanction.  To  this  ezid 
Pster  and  John  were  sent  to  the  scene;  and  finding 
that  the  token  of  full  membership  in  the  New  Israel, 
the  manifested  Holy  Spirit  power,  was  as  yet  tack- 
ing to  these  converts,  prayed  that  this  Divine  sane- 
tion  might  seal  their  election  by  God  (cf.  x.  44-48). 


> 
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^hen,  as  tlio)'  lutd  on  their  }iftuds,  to  sj-tnbolize  the 
heavenly  act  uf  blcssiDg,  as  was  seemiiiglj-  uaual  (cf. 
Ananiaa  in  the  caiM  of  Paul,  ix.  17,  also  xix.  6,  7), 
tlie  Samaritans  began  to  shotr  the  wonted  sigiia  of 
tlio  Spii'it.'  Tbis  excited  the  profeafttonal  anibilioii 
of  a  certain  Simon  who  prior  to  becoming  a  convert 
had  plied  the  calling  of  a  maffut  or  magician  of  great 
repute  among  the  whole  Samaritan  race,  "giving 
out  that  himxelf  was  some  Great  One  " — even  "the 
Power  of  Qod  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Great "  (^ 
ioraiimaoBtoii'^  ia<tiiu;i6^  Mtydiij,  V.  10).  Accordingly, 
in  tJie  uaetliical  spirit  charactarietic  of  hcathou  reli- 
gions, tliis  man  proposed  to  buy  from  the  Apostles  a 
■hara  in  such  a  showy  gift  as  he  conceived  them  to 
posacss  in  iheii*  own  rigiil:  but  only  to  call  forth 
Peter's  indignant  rebuke  of  tJiat  form  of  impiety 
rhich  has  since  been  called  "Simony."*  "After 
leliroring  their  full  testimony  and  apeaking  the 
Word  of  the  Loi-d,"  the  AposUea  "returned  to  Jeru- 
aalatn,  evsngelieing  as  tbey  vent  many  villages  of 
the  Samaritans." 

For  Philip,  however,  a  yet  further  piece  of  aervicQ 
in  the  enhii^ement  of  the  Church's  bounds  was  r«* 
served.     His  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  conrt  ofHcial 

■  Wliy  lliis  liiul  uot  orcDiTciil  nlrcnilf  at  thoir  bnplium,  nn  um 
obvioatlj  tti«  caie  (willimit  iinj  Apoolnltc  iiilprrcDlion)  with  lli« 
oaniTcrta  kI  Aottoch  n  llltk  tntar  <x>.  20  fT.),  !■  nnt  qniln  clnar. 
Tll«  it1«a  BMnu  to  Im  thnl  thUAill  proof  thnt  Ihn  MnnUalrRnlTn- 
tioD  waa  arnilnble  beyond  I«r«ol  m  *ncb,  wim  n»<K-int»d  nitli  Ih» 
mtniKlry  of  IboM  to  irlMin  t)w  opooing  or  tbn  KiDjtdom  wo*  flnt 
eainiJited. 

*Slraaa'i)  Mttiwqatiit  eartr,  MMordlng  la  IraditioD,  took  Ifae 
Ana  of  riTftlry  to  tlw  IfMslolialiip  of  Jttas  to  wbom  be  bad  one* 
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or  EuDucb  ropi'e8«nt«d  an  ftdvniice  on  the  case  of  a 
proselyte  liko  Nicolnus:  for  the  latter  was  ftilly  in- 
corporated in  the  Jerusalem  conimunity,  where  pros- 
elytes vere  but  an  element  absorbed  in  the  central 
body ;  whereas  this  detached  proselyte  would  now 
stand  by  himself  as  a  distant  member  of  the  EecUaia. 
The  distinction  may  be  little  to  us :  but  to  Jews  it  was 
otlierwise.  For  the  conception  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
Bacred  hearth  of  Israel,  to  which  even  Jew*  beyond 
Palestine  belonged  in  idea— a  fact  witnessed  to  by 
their  visits  to  the  Feasts — wa«  still  a  reality  in  pious 
Jewish  ntinds.  Hence  by  the  baptism  of  this  man 
the  New  Ecdesia  took  another  st«p  toward  the  full 
ideality  or  spiritual  unity  which  it  attains  in  the 
Fauline  epistles.  Hut  the  step  was  not  as  important 
as  that  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  to  which  accord- 
ingly far  greater  emphasis  is  given.  Two  points 
may  be  noted  in  passing:  (1)  the  use  of  Is.  Uii.  as  a 
Mestianio  passiigo  with  a  redemptive  bearing,  of 
which  the  gospels  contain  hints:  (2)  the  fact  that 
this  proselyte  took  baptism  into  the  Messianic  King* 
dom  as  quite  a  natural  thing.  Tliis  must  bo  borne 
in  mind  in  interpreting  primitive  baptism. 

Philip's  parting  from  the  Eunuch  is  described  in  a 
way  that  seems  moulded  on  Old  Testament  models : ' 
and  Azotus  (Ashdod)  becomes  his  fresh  point  of  de- 
parture. Thence  he  made  a  tour  of  the  cities  in  that 
region  (the  Mnritime  Plain)  until  he  reached  Ctesa- 
roa,  the  political  capital,  where  wc  find  him  residing 

'«.f.,  EMkM  xi.  8i,   "And  the  npirit  liflrf  me  op,  •»* 
btODKhl  [u«  in  Uio  vimoti  bj  tli«  H^rit  or  Ood  Into  ChaMixr 
Ui.  18,  H ;  I  King)  svlil.  13 ;  3  EingH  H.  1,  16. 
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some  twen^-five  years  later  (xxi.  8).  Among  tmces 
of  his  labors  we  may  reckon  "  the  saints"  at  Lydila 
ftiid  "the  discipleft"  at  Joiipa  visited  by  Pet«r  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  (ix.  S2  ff.). 

Meantime  Luke's  narrative  doubleftback  to  reoord 
the  mofit  momotitous  event  in  tbe  history  of  Apoa- 
tolic  Cliristianityt  tbe  convereiou  of  Saul  the  Pbarj* 
see,  whom  it  left  in  the  full  forvur  of  his  [)ersccuting 
zeal  at  Jerusalem  (viii.  3).  To  use  hts  owu  words  'm 
Gslatians,  (i.  24),  Saul  was  bent  on  '*  making  havoc  " 
of  the  new  faitii,  being  persuaded  that  it  vias  his 

I  duty  to  do  many  things  hostile  to  the  name  of  Jesus 

[of  Naurctli.  Accordingly  he  shut  up  many  of  the 
Saint*  iu  prisons,  having  received  such  autiioi-ity  as 
belonged  to  the  high-priestly  rulcm ;  he  tried  to 
compel  many  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus  by 
pains  and  penalties  inllicted  in  many  a  synagogue ; 

.and  even  voted  for  the  extreme  penalty  of  death 
vhere  this  was  feasible.  Itiit  not  content  with  smit- 
ing the  heretics,  both  men  and  women,  in  their 
headi]iiarter8,  his  fury  impelled  him  to  pursue  them 
even  beyond  JudEca,  to  foreign  cities.     Among  these 

tDama«ou8  would  naturally  bo  chief.  And  so  to  Da- 
loasoiut  Saul  hied,  with  full  commisMon  from  the 
high  priests  iu  letters  to  their  "brethren  "at  the  head 
of  the  synagogues  in  Dnmnscns,  in  order  to  bring 
Buch  of  the  heretical  "  way "  as  he  might  find  to 
Jerusalem  for  punishment  (xxvi.  9-12;  xxii.  6,  19; 
ix.  2).  Possibly  it  was  fugitives  from  Jerusalem  that 
Saut  bad  mainly  in  view.  Bnt  in  any  case  it  does 
Dot  seem  that  there  was  as  yet  any  organized  Chris- 
tian life  io  Damascus  (ix.  2;  xxii.  12). 


Into  tho  personal  details  of  Saul's  conversion  we 
ahttU  have  to  enter  suWequeiitly  in  connection  tvitli 
his  itpcciiil  religious  tiislory.  Here  we  hiive  only  to 
notice  its  oequel,  m  fur  us  it  enters  at  once  into  tlic 
general  stream  of  tbc  Christian  Mission.  After  tie 
had  responded  to  AnaniaB'  appcul  to  nriso  and  by  ac- 
cepting baptism  wash  away  bis  sins,  invoking  the 
name  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  (xxii.  16),  and  had  re- 
covered both  sight  and  strength  after  the  tremen- 
dous straiu  through  which  he  had  just  passed,  the 
converted  Pharisee  retired  into  the  adjacent  sparsely 
inhabited  region  to  thesouth-soiiiheast,  called  vaguely 
Arabia.'  He  prubiibly  wished  to  let  the  sensation  of 
his  conversion  subside  before  attempting  to  deliver 
hia  witness:  but  we  may  also  surmise  a  personal 
necessity  created  by  his  new  experience  itself.  The 
Spirit  was  driving  Saul,  like  his  Master  before  him, 
into  solitude ;  where  alone  and  undistracted  he  faced 
the  full  issues  involved  in  the  great  revelation  to  his 
eoul  of  Jeans  as  Messiah  or  Gods  true  Son  (Gal.  t. 
16).  Ho  withdrew  to  settle  his  future  with  his  God 
and  with  his  new  Lord.  This  dune,  but  not  till  then,* 
be  could  return  to  Damascus  and  begin  a  ministry 
of  some  two  years  in  its  synagogues,  the  burden  of 

>  DuiuJiHciiit  ttH»  nt  ttiia  lime  or  aouu  aflet  iu  Ibe  liaada  or  the 
Araliinu  Klvx  wliOM  sent  wax  at  Petrn. 

'Tliii  iciiucnuo  U  MtUrrl  by  the  " «l. might wi»y  •'  of  Oftl.  I.  16, 
to  nhkli  AcU  \x.  30  munt  Iwnd.  RiiniBrty  ohseires  (p.  380)  ibot 
Luke  ia  aol  atroDgon  thetcmiioialiFUtioiisoreTeDtd:  and  faiil'i 
wttlidmwal  from  the  ctt;  hnd  n  purely  pecsnuol  BigniGcnnce,  nod 
MO  may  noil  liavc  escaped  tbu  knowlurlge  of  one  n-lio  was  in- 
t«rrat«I  piiiUATitf  in  tho  public  ptoKrcsH  of  the  Oospcl.  Arts  ix, 
19,  9i>,  Rould  however  hardly  hnve  bevu  wrJltoD  b;  one  fanittiar 
with  Ibo  Epiotle  to  the  Gulaliaiia, 
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wliicli  WW  "Jesus  is  tlie  Son  of  God  "  (AcU  ix.  20) 
— U>  tlio  amuetiifiiit  of  all  oognisaut  of  his  pant. 
Ilia  argumout  for  tbe  Messialislitp  of  Jesus  continued 
to  gain  fresh  force  and  oog«ucy  for  Jcwtsli  minds: 
HO  much  so,  that  after  n  time  (aomc  two  years  or  »o 
after  bis  conversion)  his  life  cauie  tutu  immiiiont 
ditnger.  The  Jews,  as  lie  tells  ue  in  2  Cor.  xi.  S2  f., 
obtained  the  cooperation  of  King  Aretas'  representa- 
tire  and  so  were  able  to  socura  the  city  gates  against 
his  flight,  whether  by  day  or  night.  So  that  the 
bold  pi-eacher  was  driven  to  tlio  humiliation  of  mak- 
ing his  escaiM)  m  a  basket  lowered  from  the  city  wall. 
He  now  betook  himself  to  Jerusnlom,  for  the  first 
time  as  a  Christian,  feeling  the  present  a  good  op- 
portunity  of  sounding  Peter,'  the  recognised  author- 
ity ou  bis  Lord's  life  and  words.  Doubtless  his 
desire  for  conference  related  not  only  to  historical 
facts  of  which  Peter  was  the  leading  witness,  but 
also  to  matters  of  policy  touching  the  future  of  the 
Church.  Barnabas,  ([uita  possibly  an  old  associate, 
both  being  Hellenists,  seems  to  have  been  of  service 
to  Saul  in  the  end  he  hud  in  view.  And  though 
most  of  the  Apostles  appear  to  hare  been  absent,  a 
good  understanding  was  established  with  the  two 
chief  men  of  the  Church,  Peter  and  James  tlie 
lA>rd's  brother  (Gal.  i.  18  f.).  This  understanding 
woa  as  an  anchor  that  bore  all  the  strain  and  stress 
of  partiiw  in  the  days  that  were  to  come,  and  so  was 
of  priceless  value  for  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile 


*8o  Oal.  1. 18,  wbUli  glvM  ih«  Iiiimt  siil*,  Ptia]"*  owa  purpom; 
«Lw«aa  Aota(li.  98  f.)  in  ll>r(iKa«DMorUi«cl«itca"aiidp1ea/' 
aBd"*p(MilM,"|tivMOuI}'  tbepopnlMraraooutof  Ifae  vuit. 
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in  one  Church  of  Christ.  Saul's  stay  wus,  liowever. 
very  brief;  only  a  fortnight.  Accordingly  wlieii  he 
departed  to  the  regions  of  Syria  uud  Ciliciu,  he  was 
ou  his  owti  testimony  (Gal.  i.  21  £f.)  "  unknown  by 
face  to  the  Churches  of  Judaea  that  vere  io 
Christ"  *  All  they  knew  then  and  for  long  after  was 
the  common  report  that  their  quondam  persecutor 
"  was  now  [irouchiiig  ax  good  news  the  faith  of  wliicli 
he  had  once  nnida  havoc  " :  and  this  was  euough  to 
oause  them  to  glorify  God  in  his  case.* 

Here  the  narrative  leaves  Saul  for  the  present, 
and  returns  to  the  general  march  of  events,  with  the 
words:  "So  the  Church  throughout  all  Judsa  and 
Galilee'  and  Samaria  had  peace  (from  persecution) 
being  coiitiiiuoUBty  built  up ;  and  walking  in  the 
fear  of  their  Lord  and  in  the  cheer  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  being  ever  multiplied." 

This  ia  one  of  our  author's  summaries,  which  do 
not  aim  at  definite  harmony  with  the  facts  imniedi- 
Btcly  preceding  or  succeeding,  but  sert-e  rather  to 
give  atmosphere  to  the  epoch  in  question.    It  simply 

■This  slion*  tlixt  the  jji-Fseiit  leit  of  Acta  xxti.  '20,  ".lod 
UirOiUghout  all  tli«  (vuntrj  of  Judtca  "  (which  ia  uot  eveo  Oreek 
U  It  aUtnda),  tiiuat  be  Iniiccnralp. 

■Acta  (<x.  3^  f.)  implies  a  rntlier  pablic  miniBtry  in  JcTuaalem 
(amoTiK  the  IlolUiiibls  in  part icnlnr),  lending  to  a  plot  ou  ShuI'b 
life  only  nnticipnleil  liy  llio  brethroD'n  liuiryiug  liiiu  off  lo 
CoMim  and  tbcDce  by  sen  lo  Tarsus,  Thut  Soul  boil  liiou|;hti  of 
"  nitomiiDiii "  In  Jcriisatein  wc  Uaia  oImi  froni  xxii.  11  f. ;  and 
Bome  nbortivB  uttempt  ia  computiblc  even  nilb  Onl.  i.  19  S. 

■Hi*  llrrt  hint  Hint  Oiililrc  tui  waaahomeof  Chfisilnoa.  Not« 
alao  tha  aingaUr,  tti"  Churrh.  II  ia  di>  lunitcr  Ibnt  of  Jpniultm 
nitrely,  and  yat  it  liaa  ibr  nnlty  attacbinn  lo  Jcwiab  anil,  lii« 
■plirni  or  llio  ancient  Ecclfnii  xlioae  proper  Lome  wua  tlie  wliola 
laad  ol  larael. 
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marks  progr«w.  Within  tho  cm,  tbon,  of  itt«itdy 
gi'owt)i  throiiglioiit  I'lilostiiio,  tbcro  occurred  u  tscrieH 
of  events  during  ono  of  Peter's  toura  of  inspection 
among  the  now  groups  of  disciples,  the  Lord's 
special  "Saints"  or  consocratcd  ones,'  tbat  had 
recently  nri&en  here  and  there  through  ministry  such 
as  that  of  Philip.  Tlie  first  of  the  series,  the  canes  of 
^iieas  in  Lydda  and  Dorcas  in  Joppa,  simply  illus- 
trato  the  presence  and  power  of  God  accompanying 
Pet«r  as  leading  agent  in  tlie  building  up  of  the 
New  Coniinontveal  iu  Palestine.  The  next  caser 
tJint  of  Corueliii».  is  big  with  significance  for  the 
future,  and  represents  a  step  forward  in  principle* 
even  as  the  Samaritan  Mission  had  meant  a  former 
extension  in  the  oonceptiun  of  the  New  EccUtia. 
And  once  more  its  larger  scope  is  reoogniKed  and 
ratified  by  loen  specially  entrusted  with  "the  keys 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  tho  right  to  say  what 
olaasea  of  men  satisfy  tho  condition  of  genuine 
Messianic  faith.*  Accordingly  the  story  of  Cor- 
nelius and  his  friends  merits  aircful  consideration.* 

Poter  was  still  lingering  at  Joppa,  lodging  with 
oae  Simon,  a  tanner;  the  Galilean  fisherman  was 
not  punctilious  as  to  Rabbinia  views  of  clean  and 
uacle«u  trades.     There  he  received  tlie  momentous 

*Flnl  um4  in  ix.  13.  "  Member*  of  Ibe  Holy  tMaia  of  land 
vara  UiMUMtiM  baljr  b;  lh«  men  tnet  of  mcnibcnihip ;  nnil  the 
pnnig&U<r«  phrnm  is  bem  boldl;  ttamiferml  to  Ibe  ChnalinuL  .  . 
IISItMlathflcatTrUUrcortlicteriiiftWrjnd"  (Ilort  CAri*  Eail.se). 

*MMt.  xvl.  1T~ltl.  Cf.  xvitl.  Ifl,  u  nlM  l.nho  il.  53.  Rot.  lil.  7, 
pMWgui  wblch  nil  b>rk  back  (o  tlie  ido  in  Iwi>k  xiii.  31,  29, 

*Tb«  repnifd  r«r«<«acea  to  it  (x.  1  ff.,  si.  1  tt.,  xt.  7  ff.),  nrsal 
Us  liaportaiMe, 
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roque«t  of  CoriicIiiDt,  b  cflnturiun  of  the  Italic' 
cohort  forming  part  of  tlie  permanent  g&rrison  of 
Canarea,  whuro  the  Koidiiii  pruoumtor  resided  in  the 
palsco  buiit  by  Hurod  tliu  Great  (who  had  tnndo  llie 
semi-Greek  seitport  whut  it  thou  was).  Cornelius, 
though  a  devout  worshippsr  of  the  God  of  Iicrnel. 
licli  in  prnyers  and  alms,  the  distinctiro  ideal  of  cur- 
rent Jewish  piety,  was  yet  not  a  full  proselyte.  Ue 
bad  not,  by  the  rite  which  marked  off  Israel  as  a 
distinct  polity  nmong  tlie  nations,  become  virtually 
ft  naturalized  Jew.  Iloncc  lti»  petition  involved  a 
grant  issue,  that  of  tho  uou-nntioual  and  purely 
spiritual  basis  of  Messiah'^  new  community  of  tho 
righteous.  And  it  seemed  unlikely  tliat  Puler 
would  see  his  way  to  ignore  "  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  "  which  severed  Jew  and  Gentile  as  regards 
anything  like  clone  social  intercourse.  But  the 
mind  of  Peter,  who  was  never  inclined  to  tnagnify 
matters  of  form,  bad  already  been  prepared  by  a 
vt^on  vhioh  must  have  brought  up  older  memories 
of  his  Master's  teaching  touching  defilement  (of. 
Murk  vii.  14  IT.).  In  figurative  fashion  it  taught  )iim 
the  nsUtivo  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
"clean  "  and  "  unclean  "  in  a  religious  sense,  as  op- 
pliod  to  what  comes  by  the  accident  of  birth;  seeing 
that  God,  the  Creator,  might  will  to  cancel  tbo  )ine 
hitherto  observed  in  deference  to  His  prior  ordinance, 

■The  vxUtonco  io  Jodn*  of  a  cohort  of  Koman  cIiIems  IWidb 
Italy  ui  out  of  kccploK  with  t]ii>  ict^iitrtil  tu1«  aa  to  tho  nseof 
Buxilinriea,  tneh  n*  tlie  ^lunailtnn  roliiirt  tii  xivil.  1,  Bat  an  In- 
scriptioo  in  rannouia,  itntiii^  from  69  A.  D,  podata  to  thoaisleitca 
of  aucb  a  bond  in  Sjrrin,  nnd  w>  r»tnov«B  n  priori  impnofaablllty : 
Me  RamM7  "  Waa  aria  bora  at  Ittthlrtirm  t "  jip.  900  IT, 
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uud  sanctifjr  Co  His  own  onds  tiiij'  of  tbo  crcaturcit  of 
His  liiLud. 

Acoordingly,  when  tlio  men  iirrived,  Peter  was 
prepared  by  the  prompting  of  the  Spirit  to  cost  aside 
all  Boruples  and  in  sbe«r  obedience  to  God  accompany 
those  who  alleged  a  direct  divine  mandate  in  sup* 
port  of  tlieir  unnouted  boldness.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  Peter  took  with  hioi 
certain  of  the  Joppa  Jewish  Christians,  some  six 
at  lewC  (xi.  12),  as  witnesses  of  what  might 
occur.  Ue  found  Cornelius  and  a  number  of 
bis  closest  friends  tu>Hcmbled,  explained  that  God 
bad  overruled  bis  scruples  as  to  suuh  intimate  inter- 
course  with  foreigners,'  and  then  enquired  the 
reason  of  his  being  summoned.  Cornelius  recounts, 
with  soldierly  brevity  and  emphasis  on  prompt 
obedience,  his  vision  during  the  afternoon  hour  of 
pray«r:  and  then  Peter  confesses  tbo  new  liglit  that 
I  just  fallen  on  the  ways  of  Isntvl's  God,  as  a  God 
Pho  "  respectelb  not  persons,"  in  that  He  now  shows 
His  acceptance  of  men  who  in  His  fear  work  right- 
eousness (cf.  V.  2),  even  though  they  stop  short  of 
circumcision. 

The  speech  which  follows  is  important  as  a  sample 


■It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  the  trn^itEonal,  eot  Ibe  wrillea 
law,  wM  Id  qucatiao ;  and  (ho  rorniM  Iny  Icsh  licavity  on  •  Onll- 
lenD  tliikn  oo  n  JudoMin.  Joaephna,  Ant.  xx.  3,  4,  tells  bow  Au* 
niu,  llie  J«<iiiih  rnvtcbnnt  who  won  IzatuorAdUlwuelo  JadalsB, 
diaaiiiuliHl  him  Truiu  circomciaioD  oa  iacKp«dieiit  id  hia  ta^o,  anj- 
Id|{  "that  he  Diit:hl  wonliip  Ood  williout,  eveu  Ihoouli  he  did 
TWol*«  to  folluw  the  fairlah  law  entirely,  which  wot«hip  or  Ood 
was  or  a  siiperinr  mlttT*  to  drdamclelon,"  Ou  the  ether  hood  ■ 
Oalileau  Itabbi,  Elonsar.lqok  the  other  Hue, 
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of  primitive  preiLcliiiig  in  the  Listuriu  niuiiiiei'.  oq 
Iii)«»  wliicU  remind  us  of  llie  L'etriue  Gospel  of  Mark. 
God  liatli  sent  Hia  message  to  tlio  sons  of  Israel,  de- 
claring glad  peace  tbrough  Jeaus  Climt;  but  Christ 
and  His  Lordsbip  uie  for  all.  The  broad  fact  of  the 
miuLHlry  throughout  the  whole  of  Judiua  (Jewish 
tcrrilorj-),  following  on  the  baptism  preached  by 
Johu,  is  fiimiliar;  how  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  waa 
auuintod  of  God  with  Holy  Spivit  power,  so  that  He 
wout  about  doing  beneficent  deeda  and  healing  all  in 
the  thraldom  of  the  devil;  for  God  was  with  Him. 
But  the  Jews  put  Him  to  death  as  «u  accunted  one, 
on  R  tree  (of.  Deut.  xxi.  22  f.;  Gal.  lii.  IG).  Him 
God  riiiscd  up  on  the  third  day,  and  gave  lUai  to  be 
manifeeted,  not  indeed  to  all  the  Jewish  people,  but 
to  witnesses,  even  to  those  afore  chosen  by  God. 
Their  charge  was  to  preach  to  the  Jewish  people,  and 
to  testify  that  He  it  is  who  hath  been  deugnated  by 
God  as  Judge  of  living  and  dead.  To  Him  all  the 
prophets  witness,  that  through  His  name  every  one 
that  believeth  receiveth  thereby  forgiveness  of  sins. 

At  this  critical  point,  at  which  the  universality  of 
Balvntioii  through  faith  in  Mestiiah  ia  alluded  to  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  token  of  its 
actual  fulfilment  appeared  in  the  wonted  signs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  presence.  Tlie  astonishment  of  the 
Jews  who  had  come  with  Peter  was  boundless.  But 
he.  already  better  prepared  for  something  of  the  sort, 
ordered  that  baptism,  the  formal  or  human  seal  of 
neroberehip  in  the  Messianic  community,  should  hi 
added  where  the  Divine  had  shown  the  way.  Kay 
ID  ore,  in  the  fulness  of  the  now  sense  of  oneness — 
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ttie  middle  wall  of  piirtitiun  brt>kfiii  down — ho  yielded 
to  tJie  entreuty  thut  liu  would  sluy  lu  ibcir  gucsl  for 
a  eeason. 

The  newa  spread,  causing  a  profound  setwaticHi 
throughout  Judfea.  And  on  bis  return  to  Jerusalem, 
Peter  waa  challenged  for  having  accepted  Gentile 
hospitalitj'.  His  defence  waa  simple  and  to  the 
point.  He  told  the  sUtry  of  bis  strange  experiences 
and  appealed  to  the  promised  Spirit-bapliaiu,  the  dia- 
tiuctive  mark  of  the  New  Israel.  **  U  then."  be  ar- 
gued, "  God  biM  given  to  thcin  tlie  like  boon  as  also 
to  U8,  on  belief  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  wua 
I,t)iat  I  should  avail  to  binder  God  ?  "  To  this  there 
was  no  answer.  Divino  facts  must  be  ucoopted  and 
God  glorified  in  His  sovereignty  in  granting  even 
to  Gentiles  that  change  of  heart  which  admitted  to 
the  true  life.  So  objection  was  silenced.  But  in  the 
tight  of  subsequent  events,  we  cannot  infer  that  all 
aooepted  the  admission  of  the  uncircumcised,  as  a 
class,  into  the  New  Israel.  Many,  possibly  the  ma- 
jority, still  regarded  the  case  in  question  as  in  some 
vay  exceptional ; '  assuming  perhaps  that  circumci- 
sion would  here  follow,  instead  of  preceding,  Mea- 
sianio  faith,'  and  certainly  that  this  new  class  of  con> 
verts  would  be  a  small  minority  hanging  npon  tlie 
skirts  of  genuine  Israel  and  never  attaining  such 

■P««dbly  oat  anthoT  did  not  na\tr  rralito  the  rxnct  Hli>t«  of 
IfciU  nlnd,  M  b«  ironid  not  har*  pat  th«ir  MotlmtDt  of  M<iai*«- 
toe*  w  brgadly  u  (■  xl.  18. 

■Tliii  ts  BuggtBtMl  I17  the  nltltnile  of  mperiorftj  on  (be  part  of 
J«wlsh  tMlieTsniiinplin)  in  Gal.  ii.  13.  13.  It  Unlso  tbr  poalUon 
taktn  Dp  bj  tb«  JodAlMrn  wbom  Paul  cooUOTeiia  in  OftUtians 
(Aff.ili.S). 
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numbers  as  to  eoustituta  a  Messianic  te^uia  iu  llicir 
own  right. 

These  IftUint  reservations  eonte  to  light  through 
the  logic  of  events,  tlie  logic  which  counted  most 
with  the  bulk  of  these  primitive  Christians.  And 
the  chief  event  of  the  kind  in  question  was  the  foun- 
dntioii  of  ft  oonsidevable  tccletia,  no  longer  on  Jew- 
ish soil,  but  ill  the  great  city  of  Antioch,  with  its 
mixed  population  and  its  cosmopolitan  idcAls  in  re- 
ligion. Here  obviously  the  old  problem  was  bound 
to  recur  under  new  couditione;  since  there  the  pre- 
pondcrnnce  of  the  Jewish  vienient  among  believers 
no  longer  went  without  Buying,  Once  Judaism  be- 
gan to  bo  swamped,  reaction  arose. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FIELD  DB0ADBK8. 

(a)  F^unehUoH  of  the  AntiaeJiene  Church, 

HE  couaoction  of  the  fresh  paragraph  in 
Acts,  on  the  liegiiining  of  Aiitiocleiie 
Christianity,  with  what  precedes  is  logical 
rather  than  chronological.  **  Now  the; 
who  were  scattered  by  the  tribulation  oo- 
oBsioned  by  Stephen  reached  in  due  course  as  far  m 
Phceiiioin  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch,  epeakiug  (as  « 
class)  t])o  word  to  non«  save  Jews  only.  But  tJiere 
were  oortaiu  of  them,  men  of  Cyprus  And  Cyreiie  (and  so 
wider  in  their  sympathies),  who,  when  they  carae  to 
ADtJocb,  spoke  also  to  the  Greeks  " ' — naturally  those 
already  to  some  degree  in  touch  with  the  synagogue. 
Thus  there  is  continuity  of  thought  with  xi.  18, 
where  the  extension  to  the  Gentiles  is  already  pres- 
ent in  germ. 

■  TIh  [uiUiIimU  of  Um  two  Mnl«u«M  (xl.  19,  90)  rojatmi  nolU- 
IdkIms  Ihon  Ibla,  TIm  Maiic«  of  MS.  ttillioritj  U  ia  ravor  of 
"  HellirnliiU,"  t.  t.,  J««rs  or  HcllMk  or  <}t«ok  cnllnnj.  Rat  llila 
muj  cmUj  be  ian  to  HMimiUtion  o(  tli«  flr«t  CM*  is  Arl*  In 
wbicti  "nallaoM"  oooura,  to  " ll«ai«nlst«."  nlilcli  hu  aIntMljr 
ooentnd  t«l««  in  Mmewliat  ■tmUor  CionI»t«<TH.  Ix.  20).  Inlrin. 
rie  probxbilUjr  lohkm  dMiiMlj  for  Hid  rUw  takm  in  lli«  toil ; 
M  doea  also  Iba  dm  of  "  tho  Lord  J«aiia.'*  nilbar  than  "  the  Chrirt 
J<sDi''  (hw  v.  43,  nfaora  J«<r*  Brt>coiicDni«*]),  "IItbr«*i  '*  tad 
-  Urllcni*(4  "  may  b«  eo(ilnut«<I  (il.  t);  not  "  Jew*"  aiul-'Ucl- 
lenUta." 
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The  receptioa  given  to  the  message  toucliiiig  Jesua 
as  Lord  was  most  hearty,  and  oiaity  "  turned  unto  the 
Lord."  When  the  news  reached  Jerusalem,  the  oo- 
oasion  was  fett  to  merit  careful  consideration :  and 
Barnabas,  himself  a  Cypriot  and  not  one  of  the 
Twelve,'  WAS  despatched  to  examine  thio  momcntoua 
extetisiua  of  the  Messianic  community.  lie  was 
soon  satisfied  that  it  was  the  veritable  "grace  of 
God  "  that  was  at  work,  and  joyfully  encouraged  the 
converts  one  and  all  to  adhere  firmly  to  tbeic  heart's 
intent,  in  reliance  on  tho  Lord.  This  attitude,  we 
learn,  was  quite  charncteristic  of  his  wonted  good- 
oess  of  heart  and  inspired  insight  of  faith.  )]ence 
when  the  work  continued  to  spread,  Barnabas,  feel- 
ing the  need  of  an  associate  of  high  gifts,  hcUiuught 
himself  of  bia  friend  Saul,  whose  recent  mission 
work  must  have  reached  his  ears,  and  went  to  Tar- 
sus in  qucDt  of  him.  Having  found  btm  out 
somewhere  in  those  regions,  he  returned  with  him; 
and  together  for  a  whole  year  they  enjoyed  the 
Church's  hospitality,'  and  were  enabled  to  instruct  a 
OODsiderable  multitude.  And  then  I^iuke  adds  a  re- 
mork  indicative  of  the  new  bases  of  union  recog- 
nizable even  to  otiteiders,  in  contrast  to  the  way  in 
which  a  Jewish  sect  might  he  regarded-  "  It  was  in 
Autiocb  that  tho  diHciples  primarily  got  the  name  of 

■Tlifa  la  not«worlh;  (in  oonttast  to  TiSi.  14),  both  ualio«riiig 
the  slteiiKlb  or  the  reeHog  thut  PttlMtiue  nua  llie  alrkt  apliere  of 
Ibe  NvTT  Uniel  and  «o  or  t)i«  A|hmIIp9,  aud  as  binliag  thai  tho  lo- 
cal Mir-direclion  or  the  JewUh  com  in  unities  abrond,  aiibject  oaly 
to  a  certain  lojrbltj  to  the  J«ra«al«iu  antboritics,  wu  tekra  u 
holding  alao  fot  Ibe  Jfeir  Iiinwl, 

•The  probulilo  aenw  of  aova^fOf^vat  here,  aa  In  Matl.  xxt.  35. 
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CfiristioHa" — a  word  formed  on  Uie  analogy  of  party 
Dames  used  hy  Asiatic  (>ru«iu.  Geiililo  observer* 
would  take  "C'hml"  to  b«  a  proper  rinnie,  just  iis 
later  in  Uoiiic;  it  \va«  thought  that  a  cvrtuiu 
*'Cbr«stti8"  was  foiuuutiug  trouble  m  the  Jewish 
quarter.  Ilunco  the  name  murks  the  first  clear  differ- 
entjatioii  of  Cbristians  from  the  synagogue:  but 
being  at  first  a  nickname,  meaitiiig  "  the  partisans  of 
Christ"  (cf.  xxvi.  28,  a  rather  jesting  remark),  it  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  only  gradually  by  Gentile  be- 
lievers themselves,  being  ^rst  found  in  use  about  63 
A.D.' 

It  la  probable  that  the  bulk  of  Jevish  Christians 
In  Antiooh  mixed  freely  with  their  Gentile  brethren, 
even  to  the  extent  of  eating  together;  unce  other- 
wi«o  Peter  vonid  hardly  have  done  so  on  his  fli«t 
coming  to  Antioch  some  years  later.  For  after  all, 
the  restriction  was  only  n  piece  of  Scribism,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  nmong  Jews  long  resident  in  A 
gnui  Gentila  city  must  have  been  very  secondary. 
Hence  we  may  imagine  the  Antiochenc  eecleiia  as 
one  in  which  Jewish  exclusiveness  had  hardly  any 
footing,  apart  from  temporary  pressure  from  Joru- 
aatem  (as  in  Gal.  ii.  12,  13).  It  was  a  community 
amid  which  Paul  could  move  quite  at  bis  ense,  and 
vas  destined  ere  long  to  prove  itself  the  mother 
teeUu'a  of  Gentile  Christianity,  even  as  Jerusalem 
bad  been  of  Palestinian  Cbrislianity.  Thus  its 
foundation,  rather  limn  the  admisKion  of  Cornelins; 
must  be  held  to  mark  tho  true  beginning  of  the 
great  Gentile  Miiuiion  as  known  to  us  (in  contrast 

•  I  PtUt  iv.  10,  tt.,  DiJadtf,  Xil.  i  ;  I|iiialiDa,faui'"i. 
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to  what  we  may  infer  touching  Saul's  earlier  labors, 
Gal.  i.  21  ff.);  and  this  was  in  turn  the  prelude  to 
the  Cluircirii  grnduul  resUzation  of  its  universal 
calling.  Once  more  it  was  tbfi  logic  of  facts  bearing 
the  diviiio  impvciis,  and  not  n  deliberately  planned 
aggression  uii  the  Gentile  world,  that  led  the  wuy 
to  the  larger  future  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
JudieO'Christian  Church,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  to 
the  counsels  of  God  touching  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  as  included  in  Messiah's  heritage. 

But  though  differing  from  the  first  in  respect  to 
the  prininrily  Jewish  and  Gentile  character  attach- 
ing to  them  respectively,  the  ecdetia  of  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch  were  at  the  same  time  on  terms  of 
sisterly  charity.  This  found  expression  in  very 
practical  form  on  the  occasion  of  a  famine,  which 
fell  on  Judtcan  Christians  the  more  heavily  that 
among  them  "  the  poor  suiuts  "  seem  to  have  been  in 
a  large  majority.  The  generosity  of  the  Antiochene 
Christians  was  prepared  beforehand,  through  the 
visit  of  certain  "  prophets  "  or  highly  gifted  preach- 
ers belonging  to  the  Mother  Church.  Of  these,  one, 
Agftbus  by  name,  rose  amid  the  assembled  brethren* 
and  indicated  through  the  Spirit  the  approach  of 

>  In  Codex  Eput,  unppnrtml  by  Angnitin*,5irrm.  iam.  3,  there  la 
tin  ndrlitjon  (ov.27:  "And  there  wiui  mncli  exultaliou.  Now 
^hcn  \n  were  aascmliled  logcther."  On  tliis  KIum  *xcl(iinj»,  "  Lu, 
an  obviDUa  proof  thnt  our  nil tti or  miu  nn  Anliochciie."  Butneilh«r 
thU  nor  an  nltcmntjie  llieor;,  thnt  we  find  lieie  the  fimt  ^roppioi; 
OKlof  thn"we"  pieces  ia  the  Acts,  U  bo  liketj  a*  Ihe  view  tliftt 
bare  no  Iinre  liDlmjeil  to  tin  Hie  eecret  IhAt  the  pecnliar  text  im- 
derlying  oar  Codex  Ek»c  hnd  it4  biilb  in  Aotiocb. 
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great  famina  over  tlie  wliolo  world  (iis  our  author 
niKlerstood  l)i»  iiiformalioii'),  but  specially  iu  the 
Holj  Lend.  Theu  the  disciples,  according  to  their 
Mveral  ability,  pre{>arcd  caob  severally  to  send  help 
to  the  brethren  living  in  Judum,  so  general  nras  the 
fraternal  spirit  in  the  brvaiib)  of  these  Anttochene 
Christians.  When  the  contributions  were  actually 
Bent«  they  were  conveyed  by  Uaniabas  and  Saul,  the 
leaders  in  Antincli,  to  the  hands  of  "the  Elders," 
apparently  of  the  Jud^an  churohea  as  a  whole, 
though  Jerusalem  is  no  doubt  meant  in  particular. 
The  fact  that  Elders  are  here  nioiitionod  for  the  first 
time  without  any  preface  or  explanation,  in  striking 
contrast  t«  the  origin  of  the  Seven  in  Chapter  vi.,  must 
imply  that  they  corresponded  in  the  New  Israel  to 
the  olasa  so  named  in  the  Old,  and  were  assumed  to 
have  arisen  as  a  matter  of  course  at  a  prior  stage  lu 
the  Church's  dcvclupmcnt. 

But  ere  the  envoys  fulfilled  this  helpful  ministry, 
probably  before  they  bad  even  started  on  it,  perseon- 
tion  once  more  overtook  the  Judman  Church,  this 
time  at  the  hands  of  the  native  prince,  Herod 
Agrippa,  under  whom  the  whole  of  Palestine  was 
then  for  a  short  period  united  (41-44  A.  D.)-  Herod 
struck  at  the  leaders,  beheading  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  and  imprisoning  Fetor,  to  the  satisfaotion 
of  the  Jews,  about  Passover, 44  A.  D.  Thus  Chapter 
xii.  comes  in  parenthetically  and  must  not  he  used 
to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  tsvents  connected  with 

■BaniMiyJiMUflca  the  phnwo  m  aocantl*,  pffOTi<I»d  w«  oniler- 
•taod  thjit  r*iBtn«  A\A  not  brAill  all  pnii*  of  ih«  woild  at  once 
(p.  46  r.).    Pcadblj  r^'  f',*  tanj  bn*e  been  nmnt  bj  hU  touire. 
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the  Fuiiiitie,  wUiob  rencLed  iU  height  probublj-  ubuut 
46-17  A.  D. 

Strikiugl}'  vivid  and  fresh  as  ib  the  narrative  of 
Peter's  tlelivenince,  its  details  cunceni  us  mainly  as 
caatiiig  light  on  the  inner  life  of  tlie  Jeiusalem 
Christians.  Tims  wo  find  that  the  bouse  of  Marj', 
the  mother  of  John  Murk,  was  a  chief  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  brethreii^a  hint  of  the  houi>ehol(l  char- 
acter which  their  meetings  for  woraliip  and  felloiv- 
ship  still  retained.  Again  the  words  of  Peter,  "  Tell 
this  news  to  James  and  to  the  brethren,"  set  before 
us  the  same  conditions  that  meet  us  in  Paul's  refer- 
ences to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Peter  liiiusclf 
then  vanishes  from  the  public  eye  fur  the  time, 
withdrawiug  "to  a  different  place "  to  escape 
Herod's  wrath.  This  indeed  was  fierce,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration,  for  he  soon  after  died  at  Oiesarea 
of  a  loathsome  disease,  a  divine  jiulgment,  as  it  was 
generally  believed,  upon  his  impious  pride  in  the 
popular  adulation  which  greeted  his  oration  to  a 
Tyrian  and  Sidoniau  deputation,  waiting  on  biro 
touching  a  point  in  dispute.  On  the  other  hand  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  ever  on  the  increase.  And 
ere  long  the  ties  of  fellowship  between  the  young 
Antiochene  Church  and  the  Mother  Church  in  Judsa 
were  drawn  closer  by  aid  rendered  in  time  of  sore 
need.  This  probably  occurred  about  46-i7  A.  D., 
when  the  famine  became  really  serious. 

0)  Paul  and  (he  Fresh  Mltslonary  Impulte. 

We  now  come  upon  the  central  difficulty  of  Pauline 
Chronology.      For  it  is  to  the  vUit  just  alluded  to 
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tliat  I'rofeftsor  Uanisay  refets  what  Paul,  in  GRltttiana 
ii.  1-10,  describes  ns  his  second  vUit  to  Jerusalem. 
But  the  chronological  difBculty  is  only  a  aymbol  of 
auother  more  vital  than  itself,  uamely  that  touching 
the  (lcTelo[>ment  of  the  i-elations  betweeu  Jewitth 
mad  Gentile  Christians,  which  in  turn  involved  the 
Msentittl  idea  of  Chiisliaiiity.  Was  the  Christian 
Church  at  bottom  a  aatiuiial  or  a  universal  instita- 
tion?  Had  roao  a  stnttdiiig  in  it  simply  as  man,  or 
only  as  tolerated  or  even  nclcomcd  gticst  of  the 
Jew?  Had  Moses  any  hlessingB  to  confer  on  man 
which  were  not  ipto  facto  included  in  the  final  htcsB- 
ing  in  Jesus  the  Chiist?  Such  were  the  issues. 
They  were  not  all  realized  at  once.  The  existing 
institution  of  proselytisni,  with  its  various  giades, 
tended  to  kei'i)  aonie  <jt  thciu  in  tlic  bnokgroiiud  for 
longer  than  we  arc  apt  to  imagine,  especially  on 
what  we  may  call  the  "Foreign  Mission- Field," 
where  Saul  and  others  were  at  work  on  the  basts  of 
a  "  Colonial  "  mission  among  the  synagogues  of  the 
Dispersion.  Thus  it  waa  only  gradually  that  the 
oontTOversy  in  its  acute  form  came  into  being^nd 
tlie  stages  of  its  growth  mtii^t  be  closely  watched. 

In  this  connection  the  stage  represented  by  Gal. 
ii.  ia  of  deciaive  interest.  I'aiirti  visit  is  generally 
assumed  to  correspond  to  Acts  x v.:  but  that  is  the 
tliird.  and  not  the  second,  visit  recorded  in  Acte. 
Can  wo  suppose  that  what  appears  in  Galatiana  as 
the  second  visit  was  not  meant  by  Paul  to  be  taken 
as  absolutely  such,  but  that  it  was  only  the  second 
TJsit  for  a  specific  object,  namely  to  consult  with  the 
leading  Apoetles?    Hardly,  and  for  two  reasons.    It 
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B««ra8  excluded  fii-st  by  the  nature  of  Uie  insinua- 
tions wliich  lie  ia  refuting;  and  next,  and  that  more 
decisively,  by  the  way  in  wbii-li  he  expresaes  himself. 
To  begin  witli,  lie  bus  to  disprove  the  insinuation 
that,  [)nor  to  his  first  preaching  to  the  Galatians,  he 
had  been  dependent  upuQ  tbe  original  Apostles  for 
bis  ApoBtolic  commissiou  io  isomo  degree  at  least. 
Hence,  deliberately  to  omit  reference  to  any  viiiit 
that  might  be  cited  by  the  other  side,  even  though 
that  visit  had  ostensibly  quite  another  object,  would 
eeriously  weaken  the  finality  of  his  reply.  Policj 
would  lead  him  to  dismiss  this  visit  as  irrelevant  by 
means  of  some  passing  allnaion.  But  instead  of 
tbia  he  «»m#  to  give  an  exhaustive  summary  of  his 
movements  as  lying  outside  Jiidiea  altogether  be- 
tween the  visits  of  Gal.  i.  18  and  ii.  1.  For  after 
the  former,  ho  says,  "  next  I  came  into  tbe  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia ;  but  I  remained  unknown  by  face  ' 
to  the  churches  of  Judiea  that  are  in  Christ,  only 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  report  that  'our 
quondam  persecutor  ia  now  preaching  tlie  faith  of 
which  once  he  used  to  make  havoc'  And  their  at- 
titude was  that  of  glorifying  God  in  my  case-"  Then, 
without  a  bint  that  be  bad  ever  left  tbe  regions  just 
named,  he  continues:  "Next,  after  an  interval  of 
fourteen  years  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem  along 
with  Barnabas,  taking  with  us  also  Titus :  and  it  was 
in  pursuance  of  a  revelation  that  I  went  up."  Such 
is  Paul's  account,  to  which  all  else  must  he  accom- 
modated. ,  We  may  assume  then,  provisionally  at 

'  IiuogiDii  bim  peuuini;  this  aei)t«iic«  «f  a  p«iiod  nitbiu  wbich 
■ell  Ilia  iiliif.Tiait  lu  JuiltVftI 
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least,  that  Acta  xv.  cannot  sfttisfy  tbese  require- 
meats,'  eveii  apart  from  striking  contrasts  in  the  de- 
tails of  tbe  two  viHit«  when  thoughtfully  compttred. 
TbU  being  so,  it  is  autural  to  fall  bacic  on  the 
second  visit  of  Acts,  thut  occusiouod  by  the  funiino. 
But  why  should  Paul  not  mention  this,  the  pnmary 
ostensible  object?  Grant  that  to  biniseU  it  hud,  as 
Ranijiay  supposes,  an  inner  and  personal  significance 
arising  out  of  a  revelation  that  the  moment  had 
come  for  reacliiiiga  clear  understanding  between  the 
Jewish  and  Geutile  Missions  in  the  persons  of  their 
leading  spirits.  Yet  surely  it  would  hare  strength- 
eo9d  Paul's  case  and  rendered  further  reasons  almost 
superfluous  as  against  the  Judaizeis  in  Galatia,  had 
he  simply  referred  to  this  second  visit  as  having  the 
practical  object  of  fmternal  aid.  Instead  of  this,  he 
ignores  all  reasons  save  that  afforded  by  some  divine 
revelation  to  himself.  Its  inner  purport  can  have 
been  no  other  than  the  "  mystery  "  (Eph.  iii.  4  ff.) 
of  tlio  uuity  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Christ,  which 
made  the  Gentiles  "  fellow  heirs  and  fellow  members 
of  one  body  (the  EccUsia),  and  fellow  partakers  of 
the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  Gospel." 
This  is  how  he  describes  retrospectively,  at  a  later 
date,  his  special  message  which  he  was  to  preaeh  to 
tbe  Gentiles,  even  "the  uutrackable  riches  of  the 

■  Wbf  shoiild  ?■□!  omit  cxplLdt  tvtctcnrti  to  tho  Judalalio  chid' 
leuge  la  Autioch  (Ada  it.  1  f.),  if  thin  linil  iilrMidj  oocuned? 
It  woold  faBT«  mnile  fait  after  laixnu  at  Jcnmlvm  all  lbs  mora 
tntpmslve.  Agma  PbuI  wm  at  leant  primnrltr  enn(«rD»d  U 
pruir«  tlie  iiid«peml»uce  of  bU  Goapel  ujIrriprMdkMllii  OslnilA) 
wiiite  tbii  Ibird  vjait  (lid  not  occut  aoitl  after  lli&t  flnil  prtMh* 
Ibc  (f.  «.,  on  Uie  "  Soatb  GaUttnD  Tbtorjr  "  ;  hw  p.  71  IT.). 
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Cliriat,"  and  through  which  he  was  lo  "  illumine  "  the 
darkness  wliioh  hud  hitlierto  enveloped  God's  gra- 
oioitti  plaiiB  for  man.  But  at  what  particular  point  in 
his  ciircor  did  the  great  Apostle  first  realize  such  a 
revelutioii  in  ovciiimMturiiig  power  and  iinpres$iv«nc88? 
For  answer  wo  niuy  point  to  tho  occasion  alluded  to 
with  »uch  awe  and  mystery  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2-6,  and 
recall  Uie  fact  that  he  dates  this  experience  to  a 
period  even  earlier  th»i)  that  which  wo  have  already 
reached,  niimcly  to  about  43  A.  D. '  Nor  need  we 
bo  deterred  by  hia  doscriptiuii  of  what  ho  then  heard 
in  ecstasy,  ns  "  unttpenkuble  words  wbk-h  it  is  not 
allowed  to  man  to  iittcr."  For  the  transcendent 
nature  of  the  tneesiige  relates  to  its  form,  not  to  its 
content.  To  suppose  that  Paul  would  "glory "  in 
the  unintelligible  is  to  ignore  bis  own  clear  words  to 
the  contrary  effect  («.  y.,  1  Cor.  xiv.  1-22).  A  great 
truth  brolcu  on  him  in  new  and  full  K]>lendor  through 
these  unspeakable  experiences,  and  henceforth  be- 
came part  of  his  special  stewardship  of  God's  mys- 
teries. And  so  this  seemingly  isolated  allusion  falls 
into  the  whole  plan  of  his  life-work  and  helps  to 
justify  his  later  language  to  the  Kphesians.  The 
sigiiificnnce  of  this  combination  has  not,  to  iny 
knowledge,  hitherto  beeii  recognized.'    If,  however, 

'  2  (^r.  wan  nrltlcii  nlKiut  R(>-68  A.  D.,  mid  he  sppnkii  In  It  of 
lhl«  cip(^ricnc<^  im  Iinving  cnino  lo  bliii  "roiirtteii  jcar*  t)croio." 
Tliin  \ij  ftndcDt  rrckonin^  workn  nut  ns  Vir-X'A. 

*Ram«aj^'«  Rtt<iiipl.  to  counrct  ilir  ''  rfvelntion"  of  Gal.  ii.  3 
with  Acta  XXV,  17  HPcni^  lo  mr  rnlb«r  imrailnxii^nl.  On  Itm  olhirr 
hand  (t  fullii  ill  mmIIsdM;  wilb  Wviziui-ki^r'a  r<-ninrk,  thni  "  with 
»ll  hU  Ind(ipend«Dee  In  MOlion,  lie  uvt«i  lout  litclit  of  llin  Iiopa  of 
Jolnlnu  In  th«  prfctlon  of  od«  gr«at  Catbolio  Cbotcli  of  CbriRt " 
{The  Ajxttiolie  Age,  t.  17S). 


it  bolda,  tben  it  casts  a  flood  of  light  on  Giil.  ii.  2. 
For  after  so  glorioua  a  vision  of  God's  mighty  coun- 
sels, new  tniasioiiary  projects  would  crowd  upon  his 
mind;  and  lie  would  naturally  be  eager  to  lay  bia 
more  expanded  Gospel  before  the  leaders  of  tb« 
mother  Kcchvia^  upon  whose  attitude  its  practica- 
bility 80  largely  depended,  alike  as  regards  consoli- 
dation of  past  results  and  the  securing  of  a  larger 
futuro. 

But  hero  snothor  question  appears  on  the  horizon. 
Is  A  visit  so  motived  fully  cumpaiible  with  even  the 
Bo-callcd  second  visit  to  Jcriisalctn,  ns  related  in  Acts 
xi.  27-30?  The  hanaony  would  be  at  best  a  strained 
one,  owing  not  only  to  tho  very  different  impressions 
conveyed  by  Acts  and  Gal.  ii.,  but  also  to  chrono- 
logical reasons.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  written  not  later  than  autumn  50.  The 
fourteenth  year  backward  from  the  time  of  writing 
would  bring  us  to  43  as  the  latest  date  to  which  wa 
0*n  safely  assign  the  vision  or  revelation  of  2  Cor. 
zli.  It  is  not  certain  indeed,  that  the  revelation 
determining  Haul  to  visit  the  leaders  of  the  mother 
Charch  followed  at  onoo  on  this  accession  of  light. 
But  it  is  probable  that  no  long  interval  elspscd,  even 
though  we  suppose  that  bis  visit  took  place  after, 
rather  than  before,  Peter's  imprisonment  early 
in  44  A.  D.  If  we  have  to  place  (ho  visit  before 
Herod's  outburst  against  the  lendere,  it  would  have 
no  connection  with  the  famine,  because  falling 
altogether  before  44  A.  D.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  subsequent  to  Herod's  death  (after  April,  44) 
and  during  the  period  of  quiet  expansion  which 


followed  (xii.  24) — say  46  (47),  as  Ramsay  siiggestii — 
the  fitness  of  the  anticipatory  reference  before  tlie 
eventa  of  44  A.  D.  is  open  to  question,  especially  if 
one  is  iiiiuble  to  accept  Rattisay's  view  that  a  pro- 
longed pcirsouai  ailmitiiesti-atioii  of  tbc  relief  is  ini- 
plicil  by  the  narrative  in  Acts.  On  the  wlwle  then, 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  absolutely  the  the- 
ory which  j»eeB  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10  only  au  otherwise  un- 
recorded and  more  personal  side  of  the  relief  visit, 
yet  it  seems  more  natural  to  refer  it  to  another  viitit 
altogether,  marked  by  its  private  rather  than  repre- 
sentiitive  iiuture.  This  latter  feature  would  explain 
its  omission  from  Acta. 

Agaiust  Buch  au  otherwise  unrecorded  visit,  prior 
even  to  the  Famine  visit,  there  seems  to  be  Do  valid 
objection.  If  we  ask  whether  it  came  before  or  after 
Peter's  imprisonment  early  in  44,  we  may  reply  that 
it  hardly  matters.  In  cither  case  it  came  before  the 
actual  ministry  of  the  Anttochene  charity  and  so 
yields  an  excellent  meaning  for  Gal.  ii.  10,  where 
Paul  records  the  request  to  "  remember  the  poor  "  as 
a  thing  about  which  he  himself  was  even  zealous. 
This  would  be  literally  the  case  if  his  Antiochene 
friends,  probably  at  his  instigation,  were  already 
preparing  their  relief  fund  when  he  left  them  to  go 
npyn  hi-s  own  private  mission.  Some  indeed  would 
set  off  against  the  private  purpott  of  the  visit  (v.  2) 
the  fact  that  the  privacy  was  to  some  degree  broken 
into  by  the  intrusive  presence  of  certain  "false 
brethren,"  who  managed  somehow  to  smuggle  them- 
■elvea  into  the  couftronce  with  the  recognized  lead- 
ers of  the  mother  Church  (v.  4),  with  the  object  of 
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"  spjiug  upon  "  the  too  Inrge  liberty  wliicti  they  sa»- 
pected  Puul  of  pmctisuig  ou  tlie  MissioD  Field. 
But  thid  did  uot  make  the  Couference  in  auy  eouso  a 
public  one;  the  contrast  with  Acts  xv.  still  remains. 
So  conceived  the  course  of  events  was  as  foUowa. 
Paul  had  be«u  iiii pressed  by  the  gpowiiig  success  of 
the  work  in  Aniioch,  read  in  the  light  of  hiH  grow- 
ing reveUtiona  iu  the  mystery  of  tlie  utiiver!<>al  scope 
of  man's  redouiptioti  in  Christ  (Eph.  iii.  4  IT.}.  And 
a  moment  came  when,  an  he  mused  on  the  larger 
future,  he  felt  conHtmined  to  visit  Jerui>alem  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  Church.  lie  took  Barnabas,  as  hts 
colleague  iu  the  work  already  done,  and  Titu»,  ns  un 
object  lesson  >n  the  efficacy  of  his  wider  Gospel. 
The  conference  as  intended  by  Paul  was  strictly  one 
of  leadeiB.  But  hia  plan  for  a  quiet  and  amicable 
concordat  was  jeopardised  by  the  unwelcome  pres- 
ence of  certain  legally  minded  men  (probably  recent 
adherenta),  who  somehow  wormed  themeelTes  into 
these  confidential  meetings.  But  in  spite  of  them, 
the  leaders  proved  us  lurge-minded  as  Paul  had  ex- 
pected of  men  pervaded  by  tlie  prophetic  traditiona 
of  Israel  and  moulded  by  Jesus'  own  spirit ;  and  a 
division  of  functions  was  arranged.  The  only  ooii- 
cero  expressed  by  the  older  Ai}ost]es  was  that  the 
members  of  the  New  K^xlesta  of  Israel,  admitted  by 
Paul  on  the  le^a  onerous  terms  of  his  GospeU  should 
"  be  mindful  of  the  poor."  This  guarantee  of  essen- 
tial similarity  of  piety  in  the  two  miftsinns — for  such 
seems  the  point  of  the  requirement  (cf.  James  i.  27) 
—can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  conditions  laid 
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down  iti  Acts  XV.  20.  Tiic  •jitjoct  in  each  ctiae  ui  the 
sntne,  iiiiiiiely  tbc  kcoi>ing  tlio  two  iscclioiis  of  the 
New  Israel  in  touch  witli  vitcli  other  in  sentiiiietit; 
but  the  occaiiiona  were  different.  Soon  after  tiia 
return  to  Autiouh,  the  FBiiiine  gave  Paul  and  his 
Antiocbene  friends  occasion  for  manifesting  the  very 
spirit  of  loving  kindness  that  the  Judieo-Chrietian 
leaders  valued  so  highly.  Wliat  I'aiil  bad  all  along 
been  zealous  for  in  princiiile,  tliiit  lie  now  was  able 
to  show  in  practical  and  etriktng  furui  on  the  occa- 
sion of  hU  second  public  visit  us  recorded  in  Acts  zi. 
80;  xii.  26.  Thereafter  it  is  most  natural  to  Eup- 
posc  Peter  came  down  to  see  the  generous  HiKter 
Church;*  and  in  the  guileless  gladness  of  his  heart 
he  fell  in  with  the  local  imictico  of  ignoring  the 
stricter  Palestinian  rule  (suiiclioiivd  only  by  "the 
tradition  of  the  elders  ")  of  eating  only  with  the  cir- 
euRicised.  In  this  he  was  soon  checked  by  puLUe 
opinion  in  Jerusalem  and  vacillated.  How  natural 
at  this  stage,  before  the  issue  had  been  formally 
raised  outside  Palestine.  How  unnatural,  even  in 
impulsive  Peter,  after  matters  of  princijile  had  beea 
80  debated  as  in  Acts  xv. ' 

It  has  been  observed  by  Weizsiiclcer  that  "  the 
growing  excitement  with  which  Paul  unmistakably 
records  the  event  at  Antioch  "  proves  "  that,  in  hi« 

■Oontrnal  with  thiit,  tM  n  fnvornhle  moment  for  hU  nnt,  111* 
aoiTow  of  Iho  ConfctFOoe  iu  Acta  it, 

*Th*  Tkclltnllon,  loo,  of  tiArDnlma,  surprising  U  it  Mcms  to  U 
In  nnj  fiwp,  la  fill  mor*  nntiinil  brfort  tbnn  nAi^r  the  psppri«DOCB 
eftlifl  Flrnt  Mluloiiar;  Jonrni>y  wlUi  l'«ul.  Tbia  liolds,  trbelher 
w«i  pat  the  Tnclllnlion  jn«t  '>ffi>fe  tli«  Connotl  in  Act*  XT.  {M 
Ramu;,  ia  tho  face  of  iv.  30  )  or  dfler  il. 
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view,  it  waa  thera  tliat  the  crisis  (of  the  Judaistio 
issue)  was  reuched."  Tlie  crisis  began  tJiere  iudi- 
reotlyt  in  a  practical  matter  involviDg  oiil;  the 
eqiulitj  of  Jew  and  Geiitite  ia  Christ,  the  prao- 
tioal  decision  of  which  might  not  at  tirst  be  thought 
to  mwQ  much.  Later  on  it  arose  iignin  in  Uiv  mora 
drastic  form  seen  in  Acts  zr.,through  the  iut«rveu- 
tion  of  the  atrictor  or  Pharisaic  element  tu  the  Jeru- 
salem Church  (a  secondary  and  not  an  original  ele- 
ment), who  felt  that  half  measures  would  not  meet 
the  case  of  growing  Gentile  Christianity.  Paul,  in- 
deed, saw  the  Law  to  be  involved  from  the  first,  and 
forced  the  matter  of  principle  on  Peter's  notice  at 
Antioch.  But  the  latter  felt  it  wisest  to  drop  the 
probleoi  altogether  as  fai- OS  he  himself  was  concerned 
by  withdrawing  within  his  old  linos,  those  of  the 
Palestinian  tkclaia.  This  opportunism  was  the 
more  i>ogsible  to  bis  mind  that  the  unquestioned  as- 
sumption of  the  near  return  of  the  glorified  Christ 
enabled  bim  and  others  to  leave  over  certain  prob- 
lems for  the  present.  Thus  a  premature  criHis  was 
averted,  and  only  so.  For  James  at  any  rate,  the 
leading  person  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  would  have 
been  unable  to  go  beyond  the  mere  principle  of  par. 
allel  but  separate  missions.  For  him  somehow  Moses 
and  Christ  were  both  essential  to  the  Meaeianie 
Kingdom  proper,  however  the  Oentilo  within  its 
borders  might  stand  to  the  body  politic  of  the  New 
Israel.  Thus  Paul  has  no  positive  issue  to  record  in 
Gaiatians.  Me  had  made  his  protest,  succ«s9fu!ly  as 
for  as  Antioch  was  cuncenied,  and  that  was  enough 
for  the  moment.    It  proved  his  independent  Apos- 
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tolic  standing,  und  that  was  Iiim  whole  object  in  re- 
iHliiig  the  cii'cumstance  to  the  Oalatiana:  his  inde- 
pendence b^ore  setiin^  out  to  tvangtlUt  thtm  wu 
manifest. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  First  Missionary  Jowrnoy 
itacif,  to  which  the  bringing  of  John  Mark  from  Je- 
riuulem  (xii.  26)  already  points,  it  \h  well  to  scniti- 
niio  the  ideas  found  in  Saul's  remonstrance  to  Cephas, 
as  being  tJiose  which  the  great  niisstonary  had  in 
rosorro  to  guide  hiui  in  the  unknown  future.  They 
are  the  more  noteworthy  that  he  assumes  their  ac- 
ceptance by  Peter  also,  though  not  with  equal  clear- 
ness as  regards  their  negative  bearing  on  the  value 
of  the  Jewish  Law.  Tbeir  sum  is  this.  Faith  in 
Christ  means  consciouaness  of  being  indebted  to 
Christ  for  justification ;  and  this  in  turn  means  de- 
s[«iir  of  justificftUoo  in  any  other  way,  even  by  what 
the  Law  can  do  for  a  man  (cf.  Acts  ir.  12,  "  in  none 
other  is  the  Salvation,"  etc.).  And  specifically,  the 
Crow  of  Christ  would  have  no  vital  meaning  if  the 
Law  still  ]>rovided  a  way  to  righteousness.  If,  ou 
the  contrary,  a  Jew  stepped  down  from  the  preroga- 
tive level  of  the  Law  in  order  to  be  justified  in  Christ, 
like  any  "sinner  of  the  Gentiles,"  surely  he  had  al- 
ready given  up  all  hope  in  the  Law.  Accordingly, 
to  attach  saving  virtue  to  the  Law  subsequently,  was 
but  to  reflect  ou  one's  own  previous  attitude  in  es- 
teeming the  Law  impotent  to  justify.  This  last  idea 
was  probably  new  to  Peter,  who  had  not  had  occasion 
to  think  out  the  logio  of  his  own  trust  in  Christ. 
Tho  |irivate  concordat  with  Paul  had  contemplated 
only  feliowah'"  *  '    -»id  at  a  distance  between 
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the  two  Mia^ODs  a»  eiicli ;  but  now  Paul's  dialectic 
WB9  bringing  to  light  tlie  ultiinate  princixiles  of  th« 
Gospel.  These  issues  will  r«cur  when  we  oonio  to 
deal  with  Acts  xv.  For  the  present,  however,  it 
is  enough  to  rcnlizo  that  among  Jadoio-Chmti&us 
thomBelres  serernl  attitudes  were  assumed  to  believ- 
ing Gentiles  and  ao  to  the  Law  ;  reaching  from  Pet^r, 
through  James,  down  to  the  Judaizera  who  came  to 
say  "Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  Mosaic 
usage,  ye  cannot  inherit  salvation  "  at  all.  Itut  ere 
this  extreme  section  pressed  its  views  to  the  front  by 
invading  the  Antiochene  Chtirch  with  its  pi-ojinganda, 
a  great  forward  move  had  been  made  from  that 
Cborch  into  further  fields. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


•niK   I'-UiST   MISSIOSAIIV  JODIlKEV. 


(a)   Ot/prua  and  after  (Acts  xiii.  1-18). 

HAT  period  of  time  elnpseJ  between 
tlie  return  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from 
tlieir  Relief  Tisit  (and  afler  the  prob> 
;il)Ie  visit  of  Peter  to  Atitioch],  und 
the  Hoiy  Siiiiit'e  proiiipling  of  llie  local 
Cliuidi  tLi  initiate  a  fnrtliei  luission,  we  canuot  ac- 
curately dcteriiiine.  But  we  gather  that  the  call 
came  through  the  medium  of  one  or  more  of  its  spe- 
cially girted  members  called  "prophets  and  teach- 
era."  Among  these  we  learn  the  names  of  five; 
Barnabas  and  Synieon  Niger  (both  probably  Cypi  iotB), 
Lucius  of  Cyrene,'  and  Manaen  foster-brother  of 
Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Snul.  Whilst,  then,  they 
were  engaged  in  solemn  service*  and  fasting,  the 
vord  came,  <' Separate  Mc  Barnabas  and  Saul  unto 
itti  work  unto  which  I  have  called  them."  The 
call  came  direct  from  God,  being  made  known 
through  men  specially  sensitive  to  His  Spirit;  the 


■Cf.  xi.  10,  for  nicn  of  C^pnin  And  Cyrene  pm  lenders  In  the 
ortitlDal  ei'HUKFllzHlioti  to  Antiuch. 

' llorl (Chrijilian  F.n-lmia.fiS) t»y»,  "Tlieconteitsnggestslliat it 
WBi  .  .  .  a  ajirrial  act  of  wontlilpon  llie  pait  of  aeotemD  meet- 
iDgoflbi!  wliald  fMrtia.  hold  fipii-salj  wllh  refertaico  W  0  project 
for  CHrrying  ibe  Oos|>cl  to  111*  lir-nllieD,'' 
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Cliuroh'i)  recngriiUoii  of  tlie  B»iiie  was  ati  net  of  tlie 
Ijrotlierltou^  a»  a  wliole.'  This  v/tm  the  fuutiatneiiUl 
idea  of  ordinatioit  or  sacred  coiiiiuinMioii  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Age.  whellier  it  wrk  U>  a  ruiicltoii  for  lifo  or  Lo 
R  spociul  tiiiiisioii,  such  ns  tho  i)rctM;iit.  The  eccletia 
thus  ideiiliGfd  itself  with  tho  Divine  will,  kikI  tho 
preachers  bocAtue  tlie  missjonancs '  of  the  Antiuclieiie 
Church  fnr  this  piece  of  work,  a  fact  expressed  by 
the  laying  on  of  haiida  lepreflentative  of  the  breth- 
r«n  and  synibolizlTig  the  solidaiitj'  of  the  coniinuiiity 
with  its  members  whom  it  consecrated  to  God's  work 
with  prayer  ami  fasting.* 

Yet  after  all  it  wa«  '^hy  liifi-HeJy-iJfirlt "  that 
the  two  iiiissioiiuricij  felt  theine>elveit  "sent  foitli."  as 
they  made  their  way  to  Scliiueia,  the  port  of  Aiili- 
ooh,  aud  as  they  watched  the  land  recede  from  view 
and  then  turned  their  faces  toward  Cyprus,  the  na- 
tive land  of  Barnabas.  The  date  was  probably 
spring,  4T  A.  D.  Their  subordinate  assistant  was 
Barnabas'  relative,  probably  cousin,  John  Mark. 
From  the  way  in  wJiioh  his  pi-e^nce  is  alluded  to, 
namely  after  mentitm  of  their  pi«nciiiiig.  we  may  per- 
haps surmise  something  touching  his  fiincCionB.  Ite- 
sidea  looking  after  the  material  side  of  their  arrange- 
menta,  he  probably  helped  to  baptize  oonverts  and 

■Cr.  xir.  !!<T  r.,  xv.  40.  80  tli*  KWml  ceiitur;  paruptimM  in 
CM«r  Bam  iamtiM  "all "  ia  t.  3 ;  tliii,  for  tbe  ftutbw  o(  Ai-tK, 
KOM  wilfaont  nyiDK. 

*It  t>  (Mally  foreJKn  to  what  Pntil  wiiraof  liiuiwir,  lo  Kitard  lb* 
CliiKcli'a  act  M  couitjliiliu);  liim  uii  Apoxllc:  Uni  lie  wnti  long 
bHbf*,  hj  dirfvt  »icl  of  God  tliroiigh  Jnus  C'lirl&t  (UbI.  I.  I). 

*Ia  xl*.  20,  Ibry  uro  mid  to  have  ht^a  "rommiltcd  to  t)l« 
grac*  of  God  for  Ibc  woik  wbich  tlit^  fulllltcd." 
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to  teach  Ihoni,  as  a  ■'catccbUt,"  certain  simple  facts 
about  Jc^u8  the  CbiUt  uuU  soiuo  of  HU  nutiible 
B&yiuga. 

Thoy  landed  ou  tlio  Kastorn  ebore  of  tbe  island,  at 
Salainis,  where  the  JuwUh  colouy  was  large  enough 
to  afToi'd  several  eyoagogues  wherein  to  declare 
the  wovd  of  God.  To  the  Jew  of  necessity  beUmged 
tlie  first  right  to  a  bearing  of  the  Gospel ; '  while  the 
most  prepared  of  tlie  Gentiles  were  to  be  found  at- 
teiidiDg  the  synagogues.  The  work  seems  to  havo 
proceeded  without  niarkvd  opposition,  us  might  be 
expected  lu  the  case  of  Uuniabtis'  fellow  Hellenists, 
among  whom  moreover  some  knowledge  of  tbe  new 
preaching  already  existed  (xi.  19).  And  what  was 
true  of  SalauiiS)  applied  also  to  their  tour  throughout 
the  vrhole  isbind,  until  they  reached  Paphos  in  the 
southwest,  where  the  Koiuan  governor  was  at  tlie 
time  residing.  Here  took  place  au  occurrence  of  mo- 
mentous import  to  the  mind  of  our  bintorian,  as  iho 
mannor  of  his  narrative  indicates.  The  niisaiouarics 
were  brought  iuto  fresh  relations;  and  in  the  crisis 
one  of  thorn  in  particular  was  brought  into  a  new 
prominence,  while  tbe  final  scope  of  his  Gospel 
must  have  come  home  with  fresh  realization  both  to 
himself  and  his  companions. 

The  occasion  was  an  interview  with  the  pmrmnsul 
Sergius  Paulus,  a  man  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of 
catholic  sympathies.  He  had  about  bis  person  at 
(hat  time  a  Jew  of  tlie  type  already  seen  in  Simon 
Magus,  one  claiming  certaiu  superhuman  knowledge 
and  powers  (for  the  combination,  comp.  xix.  14, 19). 
>illl.  48,  cT.  Is.  20. 


The  Aeiff  Outlook. 
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Such  " Mugianif "  wore  complex  Oiieutnl  pei'son- 
agtis,  like  lilt;  "MMters"  of  lUv  modern  iheosophist, 
uuitiiig  loyfttio  n-ligious  idens,  often  suggestive  in 
character,  with  a  surt  of  psoudu-science  ami  a  varj'ing 
element  of  ti-ickery.  Thus  they  were  often  able  to  do 
things  seemingly  or  reully  out  of  the  order  of 
nature  aa  then  ntiderstood.'  Accordingly  Klyinas, 
"  the  sage,"  had  a  certain  nttraoliun  for  even  a 
thoughtful  man  like  this  Proconsul ;  though  w» 
nn  not  given  to  undersUind  that  the  onthrnlling 
in&ueuce  usually  exerted  by  this  class  on  humnu 
cluimoter  had  gone  very  fur  in  his  case.  But  at  any 
nt«,  Elyma»  could  not  tamely  see  himself  and  hJB 
philosophy  of  life  supplanted.  So  when,  at  the  Pro- 
consul'a  request,  the  Apostles  began  to  expound 
their  philosophy  of  Ihiiiga  divine — ii»  Sergius  Paulua 
vould  put  it  to  himself— the  Mngian  intervened  to 
turn  Ilia  pulron  aside  from  lending  too  favorablo  an 
Mr.  And  now  the  hour  had  como.  and  the  man  was 
ready  fur  it.  In  the  might  of  n  spirit  above  hia  ha- 
bitual self,  Saul  stood  forth  and  confronted  the  man 
with  au  nrresting  guze  and  with  words  of  intense 
conviction,  taxing  him,  a  Jew,  with  habitually  per- 
verting  "the  ways  of  the  Lord,  the  straight  ways," 
and  so  sinking  ever  deeper  in  deceit  and  all  villainy. 
But  the  hand  of  the  forgott«n  Lord  should  be  seen 
upon  him,  if  not  for  his  own  restoration,  at  least  as 
a  vitness  to  those  whose  chances  of  light  bad  been 
leM. 


■Surli  •  pereoD,  broa<3lT  •pakiOK,  itm  ApolloDlaa  ofTjua 
(not  fiiT  bom  Tarsna),  wboM  lile  was  almoai  oMxtMui**  wflh  Ui« 
Dnt  Mointjr. 
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At  tills  muiueut  and  iu  tliis  attitude  tb«  Apotitlo 
Beems  to  Luku  Ut  speuk  no  lunger  tut  tbe  Jew,  Saul, 
but  as  tiie  Uumnu  citizun,  Paul,'  thruugb  tliut  tiido  of 
his  complex  persouality  which  hud  been  prepared  as 
well  bj'  birth  aiid  traiiiiug,  as  by  the  special  grace 
vouchsafed  in  his  conversion.  Tliere  follows  a  brief 
i-efvrcuce  to  the  effect  ou  the  governor's  mind  of  the 
bliridiieaa  which  for  a  season  overtook  Klymas,  terv- 
iug  Oii  it  did  to  convince'  him  of  llie  Divine  author- 
ity of  "  the  ti-aching  of  the  Lord,"  so  iuiprcMsive  ou 
its  owu  luorita;  and  then  we  Eire  hurried  ou  to  mark 
the  sequel  of  this  nuw  departure  both  as  regards 
Paul's  new  prominence  und  the  new  emphasis  on  the 
wider  bearings  of  liis  gospel.  Henceforth  the  "door 
of  faith  "  actually  opened  of  God  to  the  Gentiles 
(ziv.  27)  was  to  be  tbe  dominant  note  of  the  Mission. 
And  Paul  was  ere  long  to  appeal  with  a  new  diiect- 
uoss  to  the  Ureeco  Roman  world,  *'ns  himself  u  mem- 
ber of  that  world  "  in  ii  degree  to  which  even  Barna- 
bas probably  remained  a  stiunger.  Certainly  it  is 
hard  to  escape  the  iniprcssiun  that  it  was  John 
Mark':)  feeling  that  a  new  borizon  had  opened  out 
since  they  had  been  despatched  on  their  mission- 
that  it  was  in  fact  rather  a  new  mission  that  Paul 

■ "  Ilia  Iwo  nnmcs  were  the  nltcruntivc,  iiat  Ihe  complement,  of 
«(kI)  olhet:"  so  Ihnt,  nocorcHug  to  Lhordtc  h«  nu  plujriug,  tbeuM 
or  the  other  l»cnm«  nppropriale. 

■Th*ni  \»  ao  iDPiillnn  «r  liH|itiim  m  following  Sei^ina  Paulna' 
tiellnf.  Thill  ia  ■  uolulile  ai1vtic«ici  fac«not  only  urAuta  Tiii.  12  r,, 
3(jr.,  I.  47,  (uiinloKotig  ciuea  of  ik-w  deiinrlure  in  Ibe  aprcad  of  Iha 
Qoapol),  but  nlno  of  llio  faol  Hint  llie  uin  of  Ibe  Holy  Spirit 
uanatlj'  HMocintix)  with  Rnplium  waa .%  vhIiiixI  proof  of  n  fifah  rx- 
lonsioa  of  lh«  Church.  Uoticc  Btaas  oaka  pomteilly,  "Mum 
bapliintqa  mi  ptoconaaU" 


J 


The  Advance  into  Oalatia, 


now  contemplated — wtilcb  rcnilj-  led  to  his  abrupt 
return  liouio  to  JuriiBulcni.  Ilunccfurth  iiidiied  I'aiil 
was  to  ba  tlie  leading  spirit  in  a  now  iind  marked 
HDU,  implied  iu  tho  plirase  "I'uul  and  his  com- 
pany"' which  occurs  iu  the  verse  recording  the 
voyage  from  Paphoa  to  PergB,  during  which  the 
vision  of  an  enlarged  campaign  extending  far  beyond 
Pamphjlia  and  the  adjacent  seaboard  ruaj  have  taken 
shape  in  hia  ardent  soul.  Yet  it  would  be  unwise, 
espeoiatly  in  view  of  xv.  38,  where  the  emphasis  is 
upon  the  Work  from  which  he  turned  nwny,  to  a»- 
aaue  that  Mark'a  withdrnwiil  was  due  to  jealousy  for 
his  kinitman'it  loadorship.  The  words  "went  not 
with  them  tf>the  work"  stiggc»t»  rutlierfnlntlieart«d- 
noss  at  tho  di£9cultios  involved  iu  a  bold  and  en- 
larging enterprise,'  when  it  waa  first  broached  oo 
arrival  at  Perga. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Paul  and  Itarnabas  seem  to  have 
found  little  to  arrest  their  steps  in  Pcrga  itself:  it 
was  the  height  of  summer,  and  preaching  in  the  low 
lying  Perga  may  have  boen  pliyMiciilly  impossible 
to  strangers  fresh  from  the  mure  breezy  Cyprus, 
tn  any  case  they  i)iishL'd  forward  more  or  less 
rapidly  through  the  region  between  it  and  the 
Pisidiau  Antioch,  which  lay  in  the  edjncont  province 
ot  Galatim  on  the  high  table-land,  some  3,600  feet 

IThiit  mlbfr  ■dkkmIs  olli»r«  t>miil«*  UanialMWUid  Juhu  Mnrk. 
pMh*pa  T1(D«  "u  on«  of  ihti  pkrty  ;  prtliBpi  he  ytaa  Ibe  unarm 
frilncM  to  n-horo  nt  owe  l,<il(«'i  nitrnitive. 

'PunphjlU  wu  •  onmilr;  "of  •imtlar  ailuntSuu  U>  Cilicinand 
SjriU,  nnil  la  itiecloiMt  pomllfle  relations  with  ilit>m,  wbemiait 
wa«  a  wtIoiw  und  not*)  at«p  te  go  lato  tba  couulrjr  Borlta  of 
Tknnii." 


vo 
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above  tlio  sun.  No  motive  is  assigned  by  Acts  for 
tbe  iliroctioii  tftkcn;  but  two  pluu^iblu  suggest  ions 
way  bo  noted.  The  fiiiit  odo  is  tbat  tbc  Ktute  of 
Paul's  Iiealtb  necessitated  retreat  from  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  the  lowlands  about  F^rga,  which 
stood  back  from  the  sen  on  the  river  Ceetrus,  to  the 
bracing  uplands  beyond  the  Taurus  range.  This 
view  has  been  put  most  persuasively  by  Dr.  Ramsay, 
who  suspects  that  Paul's  "  stake  in  the  tiesh  "  was  a 
heightened  nervous  Busceplibilityj  to  malarial  in- 
flueiices  for  instance.  In  his  epistle  to  the  (inlatinns 
(his  converts  iu  these  regions),  Paul  himsolf  alludes 
Co  liis  lirat  preacliiiig  anioog  them  as  occasioned  by 
physical  iufirniity.  And  Ramsay  shows  how  emi- 
nently the  nervous  derangement  he  has  in  mind 
would  tend  to  awaken  contemptuous  pity  in  tlie  be- 
Iiotdera,  especially  if  their  superstition  viewed 
malarial  fever  as  a  penalty  sent  by  some  Gnd. 
Hence,  ns  far  as  the  diagnosis  of  the  malady  goes,  it 
serves  admirably  to  bring  out  the  point  of  the 
Apostle's  grateful  testimony  tliat  bis  Gulatians  did 
not  despise  their  visitor  or  turn  from  luni  as  one 
under  the  ban  of  heaven,  but  received  him  as  a 
messenger  of  God  (Gal.  iv.  18,  14).  But  Ramsiiy's 
theory,  as  he  himself  states  it,  involves  several  dif- 
ficiiltioa,  pnrticularly  as  bearing  on  Mark  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  deserted  ■'  the  work."  Ac- 
cordingly McGifferl's  modified  theory  seems  prefer- 
able, namely  that  Paul  had  malarial  germs  in  his  sys- 
tem when  he  left  the  lowlands  of  Pamphylia,  but 
that  their  full  effects  only  appeared  aa  ho  proceeded. 
But  this  still   leaves  the  journey  itself  witliout  a 


Pitulian  Antioch. 
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goal,  as  before.  Ramsay  thinks  it  most  accordaut 
with  Luke's  methods  in  writing  to  suppose  that  An- 
tioch  was  itself  the  real  goal,  the  one  end  ia  view 
b«ing  restoration  to  health.  And  so  he  would  ex- 
plain their  neglect  of  Perga,  as  contrasted  with  their 
action  on  the  route  home  (xiv.  25).  To  some,  how- 
ever, another  account  will  seem  more  probable.  Im- 
pressed with  the  policy  of  seizing  on  the  gr«at  ceu- 
tres  uf  population  and  influence,  like  the  Syrian 
Antioch,  Paul  may  already  have  cast  his  eyvs  o» 
the  great  cities  of  provineia  A$ia,  Ephcsus  in  pa)> 
ticular ;  and  he  may  have  b«en  on  his  way  thither 
when  ho  was  laid  up  at  Antiuch.  which  stood  on  the 
Royal  Rootl  leading  westward  to  Apamica,  where  it 
met  the  Great  Trade  Route  through  the  south  of  Asia 
to  Epheaoa.  His  plan  may  have  been  to  begin  with 
tJie  cultured  cities  of  the  Lycus  valley,  in  which 
were  numerous  colonies  of  Jews,  and  so  work  his 
way  to  Ephesus,  whence  the  return  journey  by  sea 
would  be  easy.  This  was  at  least  the  goal  of  the 
Second  Mission  Journey  (xvi.  6).  Moreover,  the 
l«M  ambitious  route,  through  Pisidian  Autioch,  the 
Lycaoniau  cities,  his  own  Tarsus,  and  so  back  to 
Antioch  (i.  «.,  the  regions  just  beyond  bis  own  earlier 
work  in  Cilici«),8eem8  definitely  excluded  by  a  state- 
ment in  Gal.  iv.  13.  For  there  he  remarks  that  his 
preaching  in  the  Gnlatian  cities  was  not  premedi* 
tated,  but  accidental,  occasioned  by  an  illD«n. 

(6)  South  Oalatia  (Acts  xiii.  14-xiv.). 

After  a  trying  journey  and  a  large  measure  of 
tiuue  "  perils  of  rivers,  perils  of  rubbers,"  to  which 
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Paul  later  refers  incidciitiiUy,  Aiiliocli  was  reached. 
The  city  had  tho  Blatu»  of  n  I^oiuan  Colotiiu  nnd 
was  "  Uia  goveriiiiig  uiid  miUUiry  oeiitre  of  the  aoulh- 
em  half  of  tho  vast  provitica  uf  Gulatia,  which  at 
that  time  exteudod  from  nonli  to  ftoiilh  i-ight  across 
tho  |tlst«au  of  Asia  Minor."'  It  also  coiitaiuetl  a 
oon&iderahle  Jewish  clumeiit.  Accordingly  they 
soon  found  tlieii  way  to  the  syiiugoguv  for  the  Sab- 
bath service;  and  being  courteously  InTitcd  by 
the  nilers  or  managers  of  tlie  synagogue  to  address 
the  peniile,  Paul  rose,  and  with  a  gesture  ioviting 
silent  attentioti.  spoke  to  the  Jews  and  Gentile  ad- 
herents to  the  fallowing  jmritose.  "  God's  dealings," 
said  he,  with  His  Chosen  People  had  culminated  in 
the  tlicocrncy,  us  reAliKcd  in  the  rule  of  David,  "a 
man  after  Ilia  heart."  Uut  there  was  a  promise 
touching  a  yet  greater  Son  of  David.  That  promise 
had  now  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  sent  as  Saviour  to 
Israel  according  to  the  witness  of  the  Forerunner, 
John  the  Baptist  And  tlie  message  of  Salvation 
was  now  sent  to  auob  a»  he  wa^  addressing  no  lesa 
than,  nay  more  than,  to  tho»e  in  Judica.  For  Jem- 
salem  and  its  leaders,  in  their  rcry  blindness,  tuid 
fulfilled  the  voices  of  the  Prophota  constantly  read 
in  their  hiring,  by  judging  and  unjustly  doing  to 
death  this  Jesus.  Hut  from  the  dead  He  nas  rniHed 
of  Uoil  and  manifest«d  to  the  men  who  had  been  His 
iiHooiatea.  Tliese,  then,  wer«  now  representing  His 
oUims  to  tlifl  Jewish  people ;  while  he  and  Barnabas 
were  tho  bt-arers  to  such  as  his  hearers,  sons  of  Abrsr 
ham  and  nil  who  were  ri-ady  to  give  ear,  of  the  glad 


Turning  to  ihe  QeHtiUt. 
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news  that  tho  promisa  to  the  futhers  lind  been  fuU 
filled  ill  the  lesnrrcctton  of  Jesuit.  For  tlierebj-  He 
was  publicly  insiulU'd  Ood's  Sod  and  Messianic  King, 
tlie  heritor  of  the  full  Davidic  prerogatives.  Accord- 
tnglj  before  them  that  day  lay  the  ofifer  of  Forgive- 
nesB  of  sins  througii  Him,  of  a  justilication  iiiipoasi- 
ble  by  meana  of  the  Moitaic  Law,  but  open  to  every 
one  who  placed  liin  trust  in  Ilim.  liCt  ttiem  lieed 
Habakkuk's  warning  ngtiinat  unbelief. 

This  appeal  so  far  impressed  tlie  aBsctnbly  as  a 
body  '  that,  thongh  unwilling  to  decide  at  once  as  to 
its  Talidity.  tliey  requested  a  further  statement  on 
tlie  matter  against  the  Sabbath  following.  There 
were,  however,  many  individuals,  both  Jews  and 
proselytes,  whose  hearts  had  been  deeply  moved  and 
who  followed  Paul  and  Barnabas  after  the  assembly 
had  broken  up.  The  Apostles  entered  into  oonversa- 
tioii  with  them,  and  so  began  a  work  of  private  per. 
suasion  which  ere  the  week's  end  made  their  influ- 
ence felt  throughout  the  u-hole  eity.  Hence  ou  the 
Sabbath  appointed  the  itynap^ogue  wns  crammedi 
mainly  through  an  influx  of  (ientilcs  which  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  leading  Jews,  by  this  time  fully 
alive  to  the  issues  involved  in  the  new  preaching. 
So  that,  no  sooner  had  I'aul  opened  his  mouth  to 
continue  his  former  discourse,  and  probably  to  em- 

>Wluit  w«  kn«w  of  the  J««*  of  Ihli  rrgian,  in  conlrakl  ta 
plaOM  Id  dirtcl  com niuiiiai lino  with  I'lileiiliiic  \ij  »ii.  »ncli  u 
HitMaluolai  and  Corinth,  ■iirk'*''  Ihitl  Ihe;  hnd  UtK^l;  lost 
touch  irilli  JuilaMi  natl  Iwconio  u  fiOoA  Ata\  nniiiriilizril.  This  ia 
lmpli*<l  hjr  irhttt  )*«  licni  orTiiunth.i'K  pnTciiInK*  (xri.  t}.  Ilttica 
tb*  ippMl  from  Ihp  JikIrmii  nttitiiile  tuwnrd  Jwhin,  In  lh«m  lad  to 
Ibilr  proMlyM*,  is  ■  fnitliful  local  (ouch  (liil.  3S  IT.). 
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pfaaaice  the  door  of  faith  as  open  to  oil.  than  they 
bruke  out  with  coDlradiclions  and  blasphemies. 
Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  spuke  out  boldly  and  said : 
"  It  was  needful  that  the  word  of  God  should  lirst 
be  spoken  to  ;oa.  Seeing  ye  thrust  it  from  you  and 
judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  *the  eternal  life,'  lo, 
we  turn  to  the  heathen.  For  so  hath  the  I^ord  cum> 
manded  us,  saying,  I  hava  «f  Tlut  at  Light  unto  tk« 
0*ntiUt,  that  'JTwu  ihauldrsl  brfor  latvation  vnto  th« 
md  ^  th«  tarth."  These  words  probably  mark  a 
distinct  epoch  in  Paul's  life.  For  tbough  they  in- 
Tolve  DOihing  new  in  principle,  and  were  utt«red  with 
only  a  local  bearing— since  he  continued  to  go  first 
to  the  synagogue  whererer  there  was  one — yet  his 
experiences  in  this  week  must  have  count«d  hcuvily 
toward  maturing  his  conviction  that  his  work  was 
to  lie  rAiVjfy  among  non-Jews  and  that  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity was  even  to  outdo  its  elder  sister.  In  any 
casG  the  dttclamtiou  was  recfiived  by  the  heathen  with 
enthusiasm,  and  many  responding  to  divine  graoe 
believed. 

And  so  arose  the  first  known  congrogation 
formally  wparntu  from  the  synagogue.  Nor  was 
this  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  wider  work. 
For  "the  Word  of  the  Ijord  began  to  spread 
abraad  throughout  all  lite  region,"  that  is  the  area 
administratively  dependent  on  Antioch  and  so  in 
constant  intercourse  with  it.  This  no  doubt  pre- 
supposes the  lapse  of  two  or  three  uootlis,  but 
hsrdly  more.  Fur  not  only  is  there  no  notice  of  a 
"  ooneiderable  time,"  as  nt  Icotiium;  but  in  tlie  next 
breath  the  writer  records  the  dead  set  agaiuHt  Ibe 
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schismatic  synagogue  made  by  the  official  Jews, 
particularly  through  their  influence  with  ccrtitin 
prose))' testes  of  good  social  iioMtion,  who  in  turn 
would  help  to  Btir  up  the  chief  men  of  the  city  to 
take  ftotion.'  Perseotition  followed,  resulting  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Apostles  from  the  Antioehviio  ter- 
ritory in  the  interests  of  peace  and  order.  It  has 
been  ob»orve<l  that  Acts  passes  but  lightly  over 
the  Apostolic  sufferings.  But  wo  loarn  from  Paul 
himself  bow  severe  the  ])ersecution  here  and  in  other 
Galatian  cities  really  was.  In  the  very  evening  of 
life  he  reminds  Timothy,  who  must  have  seen  some 
of  them  with  his  own  eyes,  of  the  sort  of  things  that 
befell  him  in  Antiooh,  in  Ionium,  in  Lystra,^— what 
persecutions  he  eudured  (2  Tim.  iii.  11).  And  it  i» 
highly  probable  tliat  of  the  three  occasions  on  whicb, 
prior  to  £6  A.  I).,  he  was  beaten  with  the  rods  of 
lictors — those  of  isagistratea  in  Colonite  rnther  than 
of  Human  gorernors— one.  if  not  both,  of  the  un- 
recorded cases  belongs  to  this  journey.  And  simi- 
larly with  Bomo  at  least  of  the  five  sconrgings  at  the 
bands  of  Jews,  recorded  in  the  same  context  (2  Cor. 
xi.  24  f.). 

But  persecution  cowed  the  spirit.^  neither  of  the 
disciples,  who  were  filled  with  joy  and  tiolj  eiithusi- 
&am,  nop  of  the  Apostles,  who  quietly  turned  their 
steps  to  a  new  sphere  of  work.  This  they  found  in 
loonium,  which  lay  some  ninety  miles  to  the  south- 


'  Tlie  infltitncB  h«i«  attribtitnl  lo  womfn  U  tliomaitlily  In 
kfMpia)[  Willi  Iho  Hocial  tiitililloii*  uf  Ahiii  Minnr,  in  coQlnut  to  ■ 
tjftaai  Qreok  dtjr  lik«  Athena  :  ma  »\»o  xvli.  19;  for  a  Klmllmr 
IomI  toaeb. 
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eAst  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Atitiocheoe 
niiigistralcs.  The  joiiniey  would  usually  occupy 
Borne  tliree  or  four  days:  but  probably  the  zeal  of 
th«ir  coiiverta  did  not  suQ'er  the  Apostles  to  trnverse 
it  UD  foot.  They  took  this  diieotion  rather  than  a 
westerly  one,  partly  because  Paul  was  not  yet 
strong  vnough  to  enter  ou  a  large  cntcrpriBtt.  such  M 
preaching  in  the  (iroviiice  of  Asia,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  may  already  have  known  of  Bympathizera 
in  Iconiiim,  euch  as  the  0iiesiphr>ru3  of  the  apocry- 
phal Actt  6f  Paul  and  Thekla.  This  man  is  repre* 
sented  as  aware  of  Paul's  approach,  and  as  going 
forth  to  meet  him  at  the  point  whei-e  tliQ  Hoyal 
Koad  from  Aiitioch  to  Lystra  is  joined  by  the  road 
branching  off  to  Iconium  :  and  us  thiH  Itoyal  Road 
became  unimportant  after  74  A.  D.,  it  looks  as  if 
there  were  a  contemporary  nucleus  of  fact  in  this 
part  of  the  romance.  Iconium  itself  was  the  metrop- 
olis of  a  group  of  fourteen  cities,  once  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lycaonia  under  a  petty  prince,  and  now  the  Ly- 
caonian  region  of  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia. 
But  the  city  was  originally  Phrygian.  And  hence 
its  inhabitants,  then  and  for  long  after,  carefully  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  their  ruder  Lycaouian 
neighbors  by  the  racial  title  Phrygian.  This  local 
shads  of  feeling  is  preserved  in  the  wording  of  the 
Apostles'  flight  from  the  city,  as  "unto  the  cities  of 
Lycaonia,  Lystra  and  Derhe,  and  the  surrounding 
Region," — i.  e.,  from  Phrt/ffia  Qalatioa  (as  it  was  to 
the  Iconians)  into  Lycaonia  Galnftea.  Yet  Iconium 
Was  but  a  town  in  the  Rrgio  round  Antioch:  and  it 
was  only  as  they  traversed  the  eighteen  miles  be- 
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tween  Iconiuiu  and  Ly&tra  thHt  Pnul  and  llarimbas 
oroftsed  the  Lycaoiiiaii  frontier  niiil  entered  a  new 
Rtyio  of  tho  same  great  Galatic  province. 

Much  siicoes.1  f<:llowed  their  preaching  in  tho  syn- 
Rgogufl  at  Icoiiiuni,  among  lioth  Jew$  and  Greeks. 
But  again  certain  Jews  caused  trouble  and  poisoned 
tho  miudi)  of  the  licatlicii  agniDSt  tho  brethren. 
They  did  not  however  at  once  attain  their  end:  fur 
the  preachers'  stay  wiui  of  cunsidoruble  length,  dui^ 
iog  which  they  were  outspoken  in  reliance  on  the 
Lord,  who  testified  His  approval  of  the  message  of 
His  grace  by  signs  and  wonders  done  through  tliem. 
But  finally  the  whole  oity  took  sides,  some  with  the 
Jews,  some  with  the  Apostles.  A  combined  att»ck 
wu  organized  by  tho  heat)icn  and  the  Jews  under 
tbo  lead  of  tlieir  rule»,  to  maltreat  and  etoue  them. 
Getting  wind  of  it,  they  fled  across  the  border  into 
the  Lycuouian  Region,  and  there  continued  their 
work  of  evangeliiLAtion. 

The  two  cities  of  this  Ittgio,  characterized  in  tho 
main  by  the  native  preOreelc  village  system,  were 
Lystra  and  Derhe.  The  former  was  an  important 
garrison  town,  south-south  west  from  Iconiura.  It 
was  the  terminus  of  the  Royal  Koad  from  An> 
tioch,  like  it  a  colony,  and  the  chief  centre  of 
Grteco  Roman  civilteation  in  those  part«.  Yet  the 
older  native  element  was  strongly  represented,  as 
comes  out  in  the  narrative  of  the  beating  of  the  man 
that  was  a  cripple.  This  marvel  was  hailed  by  the 
popnlnce  with  tbo  cry,  uttcrvd  in  their  local  dialect, 
"The  (iods  in  human  guise  have  come  down  to  us:" 
and  with  true  Oriental  feeling  fur  dignified  ivpoee 
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of  manner  as  the  mark  of  greatness,  tliey  began  to 
Dak  of  Bai'iiabas  as  Zeus,  but  of  I'aul  aa  Hermea— 
:  s[>ukct^iiiiiii  of  th«  guUs.  Aiii]  to  words  tliey  added 
deeds.  Fur  Rt  tlicir  tequeat  the  i>riest  of  "  Zeut  ht- 
for«  the  city"  (ilia  lacol  iiaitie  of  itie  supremo  God) 
pre|)ar«d  to  oflTor  spciMnl  sacrifico  before  the  teDipl&- 
porUils,  to  Mlcbntte  thu  epiphany  of  tlifl  gods,  lliis 
coiiiiug  to  ttio  Apoatlvii'  ears,  thoy  rent  tliCir  gar- 
ments iu  tlii;ii  diiilrfii»,  and  rushed  forth  from  the 
city  among  the  crowd,  crying  out,  "  Why  do  ye  so? 
We  tou  aro  tueu,  men  of  like  nature  with  you, 
bearers  to  you  of  the  gind  ciil)  to  tuni  away  from 
tJiese  vain  ones  to  a  God  that  lives,  who  made  the 
heaveu  and  the  earth  and  the  aea  and  alt  that  la 
therein.  He,  in  the  generations  gone  by,  suffered  all 
the  peoples  to  go  in  their  own  ways :  and  yet  He  left 
not  Himself  without  witness,  in  that  He  did  good, 
giving  you  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seasons, 
611uig  your  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  It  was 
ouly  with  extreme  difficulty  that  they  at  last  dis- 
suaded the  crowds  from  their  purpose.  But  the  in- 
cidcut  enabled  them  to  bring  home  more  forcibly 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible,  the  idea  of 
God  implied  in  their  prefiching — an  idea  actually  so 
different  from  that  in  which  these  superstitious  natives 
had  been  bred,  while  yet  appealing  to  the  natural 
theology  of  the  human  soul.  Through  it  too  we  g»t 
fresh  insight  into  the  wise  and  sympathetic  tact  with 
which  Paul  addressed  himself  to  various  audiences. 
Interference  from  out«ide,  howovor,  cut  short  the 
work  in  Lystra.  Though  there  seem  to  have  been 
hardly  any  Jews  iu  tho  city  (yet  see  xvi.  1  ff.),  the 
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jeJilousy  of  those  iu  Aatiocb  and  Iconium  could  not 
endure  this  «xU)ii&ioD  tu  tlio  la'atbon  of  Jewish  bless- 
ings apart  from  Jewish  obligiitioiis.  Accordingly  we 
find  tlieu  sending  ooiisisurics  to  I'epcnt  the  slanderous 
tactics  found  6uccc»>ful  at  Iconiuui.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  mob  had  been  checked  by  finding  itself 
at  cross  purposes  with  the  missionaries  in  the  epi- 
ftode  just  related ;  and  their  simple  minds  fell  a  ready 
prey  to  the  su^estion  of  bad  motives  in  mea  whose 
minds  they  could  not  fathom.  The  upshot  of  it  »U 
was  thiit  Paul  was  one  day  Btoued  and  left  outside 
the  city  for  dond.  But  to  the  delight  of  tbo  dis- 
ciples ho  ultimately  rose  up  in  Lhoir  midst  (the 
simple  fact  is  stated  without  any  hoightcniug  com> 
meut),  reentered  the  city,  and  on  the  morrow  set 
forth  to  Derbe.  It  was  the  frontier  city  of  tbe 
Galatio  province  on  the  southeast  and  a  place  of 
some  importance  about  this  time  (CInudio- Derbe). 
Of  the  proceSH  of  its  evangelization  nothing  note- 
worthy is  rccurdcd:  but  tho  wordd  "made  disciples 
of  a  considorublu  number  "  oeoiu  to  imply  thorough 
work  aud  a  stay  of  some  duration. 

Thus  wo  may  imagine  it  early  in  a  new  year '  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  unwilling  to  go  beyond  into  non- 
Roman  Lycaonia  where  less  preparedness  could  be 
counted  on,  determined  rather  to  retrace  ttieir  steps 
and  consolidate  tiieir  work  in  the  souls  of  converts 
who  must  have  been  sorely  tried  in  tbe  meantime. 
This  they  could  now  do  the  more  easily  that  new 

'  (Ummr  would  mnk(>  it  tliv  tooond  ]r«ar  tiuM  entry  into  Qids- 
tlk.  But  Uiiii  MfUi*  tu  ntluir  too  long  a  Uiii«  to  clapM  bofoi*  p«N 
•Mutlao  aroM  In  euch  city. 
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tnagistrnlGs  hnd  probably  ooidq  into  office  in  the 
cities  iu  question.  The  encouragement  given  took 
tlie  form  suitiil  to  the  occastun.  To  men  liard  b«- 
cteul,  tiie  exLortatiou  to  "  stund  fast  in  faitJi  "  was 
baoksd  bj  the  Meurauce  that " many  tribulations" 
vere  n  necessary  part  of  the  process  through  which 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  finally  reached.  But 
not  only  individual  fortitude  was  needed:  corporate 
life  and  disoipUiie  must  aUo  be  strong.  To  this  end 
they  supervised  the  election'  of  certain  recognized 
leaders  for  each  church,  styled  after  the  Jewish  nsage 
ttderi — men  of  standing  and  exporicui^  such  ns  goes 
along  with  mature  years.  This  is  interesting  as  the 
first  case  iu  which  we  have  record  of  steps  taken  by 
Paul  to  secure  de6nite  organization  among  his  cou- 
verts,  the  better  to  realise  the  ChiistJan  life.  "Then 
with  this  simple  organization,"  says  Dr.  Hort,  "they 
entrusted  the  young  Eeelttia  to  the  Lord's  caret  to 
pursue  nn  independent  life.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase '  they  commended  them  to  the 
Lord  on  whom  thoy  had  believed,'  which  resembles 
aome  of  the  farewell  words  spoken  to  the  Ephc^iao 


*Ab  Bamur  o1)mttm  (51.  Paal  122)  it  would  he  anlikc  Ltikc't 
yrvelaion  of  Iniiicaag*  to  aw  tli*  lenn  whoxe  diftiacttve  meaniug 
WM  to  cr«ct  hg  fopviar  mto  unlnw  b*  ioiciidcd  lt«  *lrict  mom. 
"Tli«  |>roooiliir»,  ibeii,  M«iua  Ui !»  not  iliMlniUr  to  Roman  elec- 
tions of  nM^lralM,  In  wlilcli  (he  preniding  iniigiitrBlo  aaliJMtcd 
all  candldktM  to  ■  Kintlny  ns  to  thtir  qnnlifiiMlioui^  nnd  bad 
Wr* dine rel ion  In  rrjpcljnii  thoie  whom  bncvHiaiddrrJ  iinmnlsblo" 
(of.  1  CI«>niFUi  43.  4,  44.  3.  4  for  tbow  flicton).  1(  wr  atay  tniat 
tbe  ADnlogy  of  ua  in.ieripiit>ii  rc1»(iD)t  lo  ^taytax,  ibran  FJ'Icnt 
probulilir  oorrfBpandcd  lo  the  Jewiili  arthfna,  whn  wrn  <if  a  mnn 
official  tjpd  iliiui  tlic  leading  petr-  '  :;dc  UikiWU  U 

mrtlatsnagoji  (cf.  xiiL  IS  nod  th«  P  ii. 
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Eldura  ut  Miletus"  (xx.  32) — whoro  tb«  coinmeuda- 
tjou  16  personal,  relaliiig  tu  Cliristiuii  character,  nnd 
not  olHoiikl.  Tliiit  is,  tliu  Buv«riil  ctiurolies  us  sucb  are 
enlniijted  to  tho  Lunl's  koopiiig  iu  u  seusou  of  prajer 
solemnized  by  fasting. 

Tlie  rest  of  their  return  joutiiey  is  soon  tokl.  Pass- 
ing  ibrotigh  l'i»iijiii  they  retrntered  I'ltmpbylia,  atid 
thia  time  preached  in  Perga  ere  goiug  down  to  em- 
bark at  Attaleia,  the  port  at  trliicli  ships  bound  for 
SyriA  mostly  called.  On  arrival  at  Antiocb  they 
forthwith  a»s«iiibled  h  church  meeting  and  roportvd 
^all  that  God  bad  done  with  Uicm,  and  that  He  had 
opened  to  tho  heftthon  a  door  of  fuilb."  And  so 
ended  the  first  great  inissiotiary  campaign  on  a  cath- 
olic or  simply  human  basis.  We  shall  see  in  the 
Epintle  to  Uie  Oalalians  what  a  battle  Paul  had  soon 
t«  light  to  maintain  his  work  in  all  its  breadtli. 
Meantime  we  may  be  sure  that  the  fresh  experienoo 
gained  of  God*8  dealings  with  man  in  Ilis  Gospel, 
made  bira  return  with  a  more  triumphant  nssuronos 
tbao  ever  that  be  was  indeed  called  to  be,  in  a  verj 
»peoial  sense,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gontiles. 


(o)  2%«  Sequel:  the  Jerutalem  Council  (Acta  xr.). 

The  labors  nf  this  first  great  inourslon  Into  th« 
Roman  Empire  proper,  were  followed  by  a  certain 
period  of  quieter  work  at  Antioch,  their  base.  Yet 
U  was  not  a  time  of  tranquillity.  Fur  tho  strictest 
section  of  the  Jud<can  Otiurch  wns  now  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  menace  to  Judntsm,  as  a  national 
polity,  involved  in  tlio  alarmingly  rapid  iucroase 
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tvitliin  the  New  Israel  of  thoM  who  were  not  com- 
mitted to  Judaism  as  niich.  The  proportion  between 
the  two  elements.  Jewish  and  purely  Gentile,  had 
chitnged  and  was  ever  changing  for  the  worse.  They 
felt  thiit  action  (nuflt  he  taken  if  the  Jewish  element 
WAS  not  to  be  swamped  in  a  ohurch  like  Antioch, 
And  the  verj  oonceptioa  of  the  Christian  Church 
itHelf  become  other  than  it  Imd  been,  at  least  in 
Judieu.  And  so  arose  the  Judaiziug  propnganda 
which  fur  a  tiiito  colored  the  life  of  the  Churoh  and 
added  enormously  to  the  strain  of  Paul's  own  days. 
Quite  probably  the  news  of  the  GaUtifin  mission 
finally  determined  them  to  move,  and  that  all  along 
the  line,  in  Galatia  as  well  as  at  Antioch.  It  was  a 
bold  step  to  assail  the  freer  Gospel  in  its  stronghold. 
Still  it  had  to  be  done,  or  their  cause  was  lost.  We 
may  suppn»e,  however,  tliat  they  set  about  it  as 
quietly  and  gradually  as  possible,*  and  that  tJie  issue 
only  bocatne  dear  and  the  conflict  beou  uft«r  they 
had  been  some  lime  at  work.  The  issue,  once  raised, 
was  pressed  in  its  most  drastic  form;  not  merely  full 
in topeomm union,  but  even  salvation  itself  was  made 
conditiuiinl  on  the  Mosaic  rite  of  circumcision.  It 
looks  as  if  these  zealots  for  the  Law — who  had  been 
growing  in  numbers  in  Judffia  as  the  Pharisees  be* 
camo  less  shy  of  what  was  proving  itself  a  devoutly 
Jewish  movement — had  learned  by  experience  that 
the  mere  wilholding  of  full  fellowship  was  not  a 
potent  enough  weapon  with  which  to  gain  their  end 
(cf.  x\.  8.  17.  18).  It  had  probably  been  tried  be- 
fore (Gal.  ii.  13  f.),  and  after  a  temporary  promise 

■  Poesibljr  thfj  bf<tcfiu  llieir  nuapaiga  ia  Piitil'a  abBMiM. 
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of  success  luid  failed,  thauks  to  Pnul'ii  resolution  and- 
clear-fiighledutiss.  Hence  tho  etrouger  line  must  be 
tried :  Mosaism  must  be  made  a  inntter  of  life  or 
defttli  to  each  Gentile  believer.  There  bad  been 
something  strained  and  unnatural  in  the  earlier  posi* 
tion  ttint  ona  class  of  Christians  should  not  associate 
with  nnotlier.  To  take  the  bolder  line,  and  challenge 
the  right  of  the  inferior  tyjie  to  the  status  of  Cliris- 
tiu»  At  all  (unless  it  came  under  the  Jewish  Law  by 
formal  incorpomtioii  into  Judaism),  was  at  the  same 
time  to  occupy  mom  tcnablu  ground.  For  bad  tiod 
made  another  door  to  Himself  outside  of  the  Law  of 
Moses?  And  if  so,  was  not  the  Law  made  void? 
Paul  bad  already  discerned  this  issue  lurking  under 
the  more  hnrniless-looking  requirement ;  and  bis  keen 
logic  had  then  and  there  dragged  it  to  the  light  of 
day.  And  now  again  the  brunt  of  the  light  fell  on 
him — though  by  his  side  now  stood  Barnabas,  forti* 
fled  hy  the  expericnco  of  the  wider  raission-fiold.  But 
the  presligu  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  in  whose  name 
the  legalists  claimed  to  speak,  was  too  great  to  be 
overcome  by  pure  argument  in  the  minds  of  very 
many,  especially  when  the  logic  of  the  free  admis- 
Bion  of  the  Nations  was  being  pressed  in  a  way  they 
had  never  before  realized.  So  the  brethren  sent  Paul 
and  Haniabas  and  "  some  others  of  their  number  "  (a 
larger  party  than  that  implied  in  Pant's  account  of 
his  visit  recorded  in  Gnl.  ii.  Iff.)  up  to  Jerusalem,  "to 
meet  tho  Apostles  and  Elders"  there  and  diMUfis  the 
matter  with  them. 

It  is  significant  of  Paul's  sense  of  the  importanco 
of  real  unity  between  tho  two  branches  of  Messiah's 
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Comtn unity,  that  he  should  hnve  takeu  this  step. 
For  its  meaning  might  easily  be  niisittterpreted,  ns  if 
ho  were  ready  lo  submit  the  qucsUon  as  nii  open  one 
to  the  judgment  of  any  eaithly  tribunal;  vhereus 
it  touched  the  ossouce  of  hia  own  npostolate.  And 
the  fact  thut  he  did  go  up  at  all  on  this  deputation, 
strongly  suppoita  the  view  that  be  had  already 
sounded  the  leading  Jerusalem  authorities  on  the 
point,  and  had  eome  to  an  understanding  with  Peter. 
James,  and  John  on  the  vital  principle  at  stake  (Gal. 
ii.  1-10).  But  this  aasuted,  he  was  not  jealous  of 
any  conflrmation  of  Jerusalem's  poBition,  as  mother* 
city  and  chief  tribunal  of  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
thut  might  accrue  from  such  a  visit.  His  later  visits 
prove  how  generously  be  strove  to  keep  up  a  dutiful, 
though  not  strictly  subordinate,  relation  between 
Gentile  Christendom  and  that  Church  which  Provi- 
dence had  so  far  made  the  centre  of  gravity  ia  Mes- 
siah's twofold  Eeelata, 

It  was  probably  while  Patil  was  engaged  in  fight- 
ing the  battle  for  "the  truth  of  tlte  (lospcl"  with 
the  Judaizers  in  Autioch,  that  news  reiiched  him  of 
the  invasion  of  his  Galatlaa  churches  by  a  small  but 
zealous  band  of  like-minded  men,  and  that  the  "lit- 
tle leaven  "was  threatening  to  "leavea  the  whole 
batch."  Much  as  he  burned  to  hasten  forthwith  to 
the  aid  of  his  raw  converts,  his  immature  "babes" 
in  Christ  (iv.  19,  20),  he  could  not  desert  his  post  at 
the  key  of  the  situation,  where  the  battle  had  to  be 
fought  if  the  victory  was  to  be  decisive.  But  he 
pours  forth  his  very  bouI  in  the  form  of  a  letter — 
that  most  expressive  and  personal  of  literary  forms; 
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Mid  ia  tbo  cloctrbul  part  of  this  lettur  we  liave  per- 
haps echoes  of  the  vt-iy  tbings  lit-  wus  saying  io  the 
Juduizers,  face  to  face  at  Atttiocli.  TLe  6ituutioa 
suggested  would  further  ezpLaia  the  emotionAl  iin* 
petuosity  of  the  letter,  conjoined  nntb  the  precitiion 
and  firmness  of  the  doctrinal  pAssages.  Some  see  in 
the  form  of  its  salutation,  "all  the  brethren  that  are 
with  nio,"  a  hint  that  the  1ett«r  was  wiitten,  not 
from  amid  a  chnroh's  life,  but  while  jonrne^-iiig.  If 
»o,  it  may  wl-11  have  bceu  when  nit  routt  for  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  spot  where  the  Galatian  nieaseugers  had 
come  up  u[>oii  him.  Thin  ugaio  would  give  point  to 
the  vain  longing  ho  st-vmit  to  express,  that  he  could 
hurry  to  his  perplexed  children  and  so  resolve  their 
doubts  and  his  own  (iv.  20). 

As  the  deputation  passed  through  Phtenicia  and 
Samaria,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  "fully  de- 
scribing the  conversion  of  the  Nations."  And  the 
writer  tells  u»  tliat  the  news  awakened  great  joy  in 
all  the  brelhreu,  so  reminding  us  once  more  of  the 
exceptional  state  of  Judivnu  sentiment  as  compHred 
with  that  of  extra-Judamu  Christians,  even  where 
the  latter  themselves  observed  Mosaic  usages.  On 
arrival  a  formal  audience  was  given  them  by  the  Je- 
ruaalem  Chutch,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Elders;  and 
a  basis  for  further  conference  wan  laid  in  the  narra- 
tive of  facts  touching  their  Gentile  expei-iences. 
This  at  onoe  brought  the  oppusitiDn  to  their  feet  in 
tlie  person  of  "certain  believers  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  the  t'hariMes,"  who  laid  it  down  that  Gentile 
oonverta  must  submit  to  circumcision  und  observ- 
ADM  of   the  Lav  of  Moses.    Diftcuesiou    was  ad* 
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journed  to  a  later  ctayt'  wIiod,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Elders  and  of  the  assembled 
Cburcli,  much  and  probably  noisy  debate  took  place 
OQ  the  issues  involved.  The  leading  AposUes  re- 
served themselves  for  the  critical  nioiuent  when 
minds  are  lipe  for  decision.  Then  first  Peter  stood 
up  and  reminded  the  asaeuibly  of  liiii  own  experience 
ill  days  gone  by,  how  that  through  him  also  the 
heart-searclijiig  God  had  revealed  his  mind  and  ways 
in  giving  Cieiitites  the  liuly  Spirit,  the  seal  of  belief* 
even  ae  to  themselves.  God,  then,  had  made  no  dis- 
tinction, seeing  that  by  faith  He  puri6ed  the  hearts 
of  those  hitherto  held  unclean.  Were  they,  he 
asked,  to  tempt  God  by  going  behind  His  action  and 
imposing  on  Gentiles  a  yoke  whieli  had  proved  all 
too  heavy  for  their  fathers  und  themselves,  namely 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  as  condition  of  Divine  favor 
or  salvation?  It  is  on  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
that  their  own  confidouce  of  Salvation  now  rested — 
the  very  ground  upon  which  Gentiles  alono  roly. 

Peter's  word  told:  silence  fell  on  the  multitude; 
and  Barnabas  and  Paul  seeing  their  cliance.  followed 
up  the  effect  by  rehearsing  the  like  witness  which 
God  had  given  to  Gentile  believers  in  their  own 
ministry.  And  after  they  were  done,  James  seized 
the  moment  for  gumming  up  in  terms  which  he  saw 
would  now  voice  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the 
assembly.     In  this,  as  in  other  respccttn,  the  account 

'  To  the  iotcTTiil  between  tlic  (ivo  pablic  Kntlicringa,  Liglilfuol, 
and  Ihcue  nba  loe  fn  Actn  xv.  and  Gn).  n.  1-10.  a'ccotiQlB  of  tbe 
mme  ovontM.  iukikd  those  privnle  inurcTcnccii  of  I'nul  xatA  Dtrna- 
hHwilb  IbcloiiinR  Apoillcti  of  nliich  I*uul  lunkea  GVcrylbiagiii 
hi*  onrtDtivc  )□  dalatiant. 
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accurately  reflects  the  more  itifornial  methods  of 
Oriental  delibenitious,  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  is  tnkea  by  some  inSuential  person  to  the 
general  satisfaction.  Stattiug  from  the  fact^alluded 
to  bj  "  Symeon,"  he  pointed  utit  tliat  they  were  but  in 
keeping  vith  what  Amos  had  said,  toticliiiig  the  re- 
building of  the  ruined  Davidio  theocracy,  in  which 
maiikind  at  i^irge  was  to  find  it«  lino  home.  Ac- 
cordingly his  own  opinion  was  uguiitst  humporing 
these  who  from  among  the  peoples  were  actually 
turning  to  God,  hut  in  favor  of  sending  word  to 
them  te  abstain  from  certain  gross  forms  of  deftle- 
meoL*  Such  abstinence  wus  needful  out  of  deference 
to  Jewish  sentiment,  which  existed  far  and  wide  be- 
yond Palestine,  through  synagogues  that  kept  alive 
the  Mosaic  Law  iu  their  midst.  Fur  if  Gentile  ad- 
lierents  of  Jesus  the  Messiub  were  to  do  things  from 
which  every  Jew  shrank  with  long-inherited  ab- 
horrence, it  would  mean  putting  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  the  ISIessiah- 

'Tlie  (leJll«m«ild  irrre  tliiHie  of  calinff  taoA  pollotoil  I17  idol- 
atraui  use- :  furuicslioo  in  tbe  mnrnt  of  nil  illicit  allliuicra  (Includ- 
ing ueaier  degrees  of  kinkbip  tllmD  Jeoliih  DM41C  nltoncd  :  cf.  1 
Cor.  T.  la.) ;  caling  the  men!  of  iuiimal)i  from  nbich  tliat  my*- 
tcilouBly  meted  pribdple,  tli«  lif«blood,  had  not  been  nltonnl  to 
inftn;  uKlug  blood  in  aay  wny  for  food.  Dt.  Ilort  lappoxn 
Umm  ptMDts  were  meant  m  concrete  InditutJonaof  pure  mid  true 
"antaral  leligioD,"  not  of  Jadniani  in  the  excla«lve  w>u». 
Thm  tbe  ihrinkiug  fiom  "prafaudy"  fiimiliar  nw  of  blood, 
Ifaoagli  ipMiallT  saDcliooed  bj  Jewish  hiw,  woh  iharcd  by  other 
ptoplM  alao.  Aad  in  any  ciutf,  without  going  dreplj  into  the 
qllMllon  of  the  choice  of  jnit  tbeae  four  thingi,  we  mny  agiM  that 
"kI  moat  they  ara  Isolated  preoqila  urexpl^die(]l!y  "— nnawering, 
aill  yrvn,  t«th«rcnuDdiitiuui  whfdi  eartj-  novo  111  p»u kit  haptbm 
—sad  did  DOl  net  on  the  pnudplo  which  wB«  to  dlBiiul^ 
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ship  of  Josuti.  Such  a  consideratiou  (so  fur  aa 
kpplicnble  to  a  given  locality)  was  just  of  tiio  klitd 
to  wliicli  Paul  himself  wns  ever  ready  to  yield  due 
weight — a  uiatt«r  not  of  compulsion  on  principle,  but 
of  self-denial  nt  the  behest  of  charily  and  the  cotu- 
tnon  good.  The  points  at  iiisiie,  circnnictsion  and 
the  binding  obligation  of  the  Jeniith  luw  as  8uch, 
were  not  infli8t«d  on.  The  case  which  remained  for 
compromise  waa  one  of  expediency  and  reciprocity 
in  consideration.  And  hero  Paul  was  nlways  large- 
hearted,  an  udvucate  fur  duties  rather  than  rights  in 
relation  to  Christ's  freemen. 

And  BO  the  Pharisaic  element  was  overruled,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  send  selected  delegates  to  Antioch 
and  ita  region,  as  bearers  and  expoundei-s  of  a  letter 
in  the  above  sense.  Those  chosen  to  accompany 
Paul  and  Bui-nabo^  on  behalf  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  and  its  authorities,  wore  Judas  Bursabbas 
(possibly  bruther  to  the  Joseph  of  the  same  surnnnie, 
i.  23)  and  Silas,  "  leading  men  among  the  brethren." 
The  epistle,' which  possibly  preserves  something  of 
the  structure  of  epistles  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  local 
authorities,  was  in  the  name  of  "  the  Apostles  and  the 
elder  brethren,"  as  representing  the  whole  com- 
munity: and  addroMsod  itself  to  the  brethren  of 
Gentile  origin  in  Antioch  and  the  adjoining  regions 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  t.  f.,  the  urea  in  which  the 
trouble  had  arisen  and  by  which  the  question  hod 
been  referred  to  Jerusalem.  No  account  was  taken 
of  possible  converts  in  other  lands.  It  was  primarily 
an  answer  to  the  problem  presented  by  given  local 
conditions — a  fact  which  left  Paul  free  to  ignore  ita 
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letter  irbeu  he  judged  local  oonditions  siiSicientljr 
different  from  those  here  oonteiiip1at«d.  It  briedy 
disowns  the  line  taken  by  certain  of  their  own  peo- 
ple as  having  been  quite  unauthorized;  praiMfl 
"  their  beloved  "  Mamabas  and  Paul  as  men  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  proclaiming  tho  natnc  of  tho 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  nooredits  Judas  and  Silas  u 
ehosen  hy  common  consent  to  announce  orally  tho 
same  message  an  tho  letter  its«lf  contained.  "  For  it 
swmed  good  to  tho  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us  to  laj  on 
you  uo  extra  burdoii  save  these  mattoni  of  lUieer 
necessity,"  namoly  tho  four  abstinences;  "from 
which  if  ye  keep  clear,  it  shall  be  well  with  you. 
Funwell."  The  party  "went  down,"  from  what  was 
Btill  to  Christians  their  religious  capital,  to  Antioch ; 
■asembled  the  brethren;  and  handed  Uicm  the 
epistle.  Tliey  on  their  part  having  rend  it  were 
glad  at  its  cheering  contents,  whioh  Judiis  and  Silas, 
tnoa  of  prophetic  gift  and  fervor,  enlarged  upon 
with  further  encouraging  words,  and  so  completely 
established  the  brethren's  coafidenoe  in  their  free 
faith.  After  making  some  slay  the  two  delegates 
were  suflbred  to  return  with  a  message  of  peace  from 
tho  brethren  to  those  that  sent  them.  Menntime 
Paul  and  Barnabas  continued  to  reside  in  Antioch, 
teaching  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  bringing  home  to 
fresh  eouls  its  glad  tidings,  with  the  aid  of  many 
helpers. 

As  he  looks  back  on  the  question  underlying  most 
of  this  cliaptor.  namely  the  relation  of  the  Old  and 
Now  dispoosations  umlcr  which  one  and  the  same 
God  had  rerealed  His  will  to  His  Chosen  Peopio, 
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the  thouglitftil  reader  muBt  feel  its  extrome  gmviiy. 
How  cotild  things  which  hitherto  had  been  regarded 
ts  essential  conditions  of  acceptJince  with  Jehoviih 
be  set  aside,  as  no  longer  binding  ^oii  all  at  least), 
bj  men  who  regarded  God  as  eciualty  the  author  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  ?  It  was  true,  as  the  Apos- 
tles who  most  shared  their  Master's  mind  saw  in 
various  ways  and  with  varying  degrees  of  clearness, 
that  the  jirobleio  had  been  virtually  answered  by 
Jesus  Christ's  own  example  and  conduct.  But  vthvX 
vras  the  true  theory  underlying  Uis  actions  in  de- 
tiiil?  "The  fuudanicntnl  point,  a  fulfilment  of  the 
Law  which  was  not  a  literal  retention  of  it  as  a  code 
of  comiuundmcuts,  was,  as  it  is  still,  a  conccplion 
hard  to  grasp."  And  bo  there  was  a  period  of  tran- 
ution  during  which  the  Spirit  in  the  community 
"took  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  showed"'  their 
iniiei-  meaning,  through  actual  experience,  to  iia 
most  sensitive  members.  The  main  crises  in  this 
procciB  of  interpretative  revelation  and  the  chief 
persons  concerned  have  come  before  us,  and  the 
rostilt  so  far  is  embodied  in  the  provisional  solution 
found  in  the  Jerusalem  Concordat-  What  helped 
men  to  be  BatiB6ed  with  something  eo  provisional, 
was  a  common  expectation  of  their  Lord's  Return  in 
royal  power  and  majesty.  In  view  of  this,  a  fair 
modut  Vivendi  was  all  that  was  absolutely  needful — 
a  remark  which  has  manifold  applications  to  the 
whole  practical  side  of  Christian  life  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Hence  "from  this  time  forward  the  two  sidea 
of  our  I/>rd'8  teaching  and  action  in  re.spoct  of  the 
Law  M'ere  both  for  a  while  embodied  in  liviug  socle- 
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ti«B  of  men.  The  fulfilment  of  the  I<nw,  as  diatin- 
guiahed  from  the  observance  of  its  letter,  was  now 
tli«  exclusive  ideal  of  the  Gentile  Church,  which  in 
nioat  places  had  doubtless  in  tJie  first  nge  s  kernel  of 
Jewish  converts,  and  which  in  all  ages  was  to  rest 
ou  the  old  foundations  of  Israel  and  to  find  guidanco 
in  itt  Soripturfis,  but  was  bcncefurth  not  under  a  law 
but  under  gruco.  How  this  waa  to  b<i  done  wan  a 
t«rribl;  difBcuU  problem,  never  pcrliaps  distiuctly 
contemplated  by  any  large  body  of  CbrtatuLns,  and 
atill  but  partially  solved."  It  ts  in  this  cunnection 
that  the  senrices  of  St.  Paul  Htniid  forth  in  all  their 
colossal  grandeur.  As  for  the  Jewish  secttoa  of  the 
Church,  "the  legal  question  led  up  to  questions  of 
the  highest  theology."  For,  "  to  have  recognized  the 
equal  validity  of  a  Christianity  not  bound  by  the 
Law,  could  not  but  react  on  men's  thoughts  on  their 
own  relation  to  the  Law  and  on  Him  who  was  the 
common  object  of  faith  to  Jewish  and  to  Gentile 
Chmtiana."  Nevertheless  "lill  the  Toice  of  God 
was  heard  in  quite  other  accents,  a  PiUestinisu 
Church  could  not  but  be  more  or  less  a  Judaic 
Church.  This  tempomry  dunlity  within  Chrtetianitj 
is  constantly  overlooked  or  misumleratood  ;  "  yet  it 
was  iuentable. '  And  a  tempering  influence  was 
found  in  the  Christianized  Dispersion,  whose  type  of 
piety  must  have  stood  half-way  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christendom. 

'See  llott,  JwfdiWiV  CkrittiatUy.  82  f.,  cf.  13-38 ;  tin  below, 
p,  318  IT.  for  June*'  tjpa  of  Jadico-CbrlsUaiiliy. 
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THE  FIRST   BUKOftiAN   MISSION   (ActS  XV.  86- 

xvUi.  22). 

|0T  long  after  tlio  events  jitat  narrated 
I'aiil,  fculiiig  that  tliingH  wcr«  oiice  more 
in  a  suti^fnctuiy  way  at  AuUoch,  pro- 
posed to  BiirnabaA  a  vUit  of  inspcctiou 
to  tiio  cliurches  founded  on  their  former 
journey.  Biiriiiiljas  agreed  but  iiisUted  on  John 
Mark  being  one  of  the  party.  To  this  I'aut  demurred 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  he  fully  relied 
on  for  such  work,  in  view  of  his  former  duserliou  of 
hia  lenders.  But  BBniithas  was  sensitive  for  his  rel- 
ative's reputation,  und  pressed  Ins  view  so  strongly 
that  a  joint  mitutiou  became  impossible  ;  and  each 
undertook  that  part  of  the  field  in  which  he  was 
most  at  home.  And  so  Barnabas  took  Mark  and 
sailed  for  his  native  Cyprus,  where  the  mists  of  tra- 
dition close  around  him :  and  Paul  on  the  other  hand 
chose  Sitas  (who  an  a  Konian  citizen  (xvi.  ST)  must 
have  had  kindred  synipnthiea)  for  his  colleague,  and 
went  forth  fullowed  by  the  prayers  of  the  brethren. 
Their  course  lay  through  Syria  and  Cilicia;  and  as 
they  went  they  stablislied  the  faith  of  the  churches 
there,  whoso  existence  is  implied  in  the  Jerusalem 
Letter  (xv.  23).  It  is  pmbable  that  this  "atoblish- 
ing"  was  in  the  frttcdoin  uf  the  Gospel,  and  that  in 
fact  they  followed  up  the  news  of  the  letter  itself, 
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wliich  liad  no  doubt  already  reached  these  churches. 
But  in  aiiy  case  it  is  iateresting  to  reitieml)«r  that 
this  mu  the  region,  especislly  the  Cilician  part  of  it, 
ill  which  Paul  bad  done  the  balk  of  his  early  evaij- 
geliiitic  work  extending  over  several  years  at  least; 
though  wo  havo  no  reason  to  suppose  either  that  it 
vaa  uunicricitUy  great  or  that  it  affected  a  large  pro- 
portion of  GeQUlaa.  And  eo  our  nttentiun  is  hur* 
Tied  forward  to  facts  of  more  significance  for  ttw 
theme  of  Acts,  the  turning-points  and  prime  agents 
in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem,  and  its 
limited  horizon,  to  Rome,  with  its  cosmopolitan  out- 
look. 

The  first  typical  event  of  the  journey  was  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  member  to  Paul's  inner  circle,  and 
the  illustration  it  affords  of  his  large  conttideratcuess 
toward  Jewish  sensibilities,  wherever  these  did  not 
Jeopardize  evangelic  principle.  Having  visited  Detbe, 
they  in  due  course  reached  Lystra,  where  dwelt  ayoung 
disciple  named  Timothy,  a  Jew  on  his  mother's  side, 
a  Greek  on  his  father's.  lie  had  an  excellent  record 
among  the  brethren,  not  only  in  Lystra,  hnt  also  in 
Iconium,  its  nearest  neighbor;  and  Paul  saw  in  him 
the  promise  of  yet  greater  things.  Accordingly  he 
determined  to  Add  him  to  his  staff,  possibly  to  replace 
John  Mark.  But  to  take  a  half-Jew,  who  had  never 
been  circumcised  (probably  through  his  father's  op- 
position to  begin  with),  through  the  regions  that  lay 
on  bis  route  would  bu  to  stir  afresh  the  embers  of  a 
conflict  which  had  only  just  subsided.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  get  his  consent  to  conform  to 
the  law  of  his  birth  on  his  mother's  side,  aa  oould  bo 
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done  without  surrender  of  essential  phnciplo,  whilo 
the  niotire  was  a  high  and  geaerous  one.  lleuce, 
Timothy  could  say  like  I'aut  hitneelf,  *'l  became  to 
the  Jews  aa  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  Jews."  He 
ohoee  to  i-ecognize  his  Jewish  naiionality — wliich  waa 
About  as  much  at)  Jewish  sentiment  in  many  parts  of 
tlic  Kinpire  carod  for:  while  lie  did  not  profesa  to 
«dopt  the  Judaizing  interpretation  of  its  ohligationa 
as  ri'gurds  intcrcuursc  n'ith  Gentile  brethren.  This 
done,  his  presence  had  no  tendency  to  neutralize  the 
conciliatory  effect  of  the  Jerusalem  Concordat, 
which  Paul  and  Sila»  communicated  to  the  churches 
as  tliey  psissed.  Its  tenor  would  cause  them  to  go 
forward  with  settled  assurance  after  the  ngittiting 
experiences  of  the  Jiidaizing  propaganda  and  the 
drastic  corrective  of  Paul's  letter  to  them  in  reply. ' 
It  so  happens  that  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  aotual 
service  at  which  Timothy  waa  act  apart  for  his 
special  ministry.  U  ia  preserved  for  us  in  Paul's 
letters  to  him,  when,  years  after,  he  bade  Timothy 
be  strong  to  stand  alone  in  a  position  of  diflSculty 
And  rcs]>onsibility.  He  it!  reminding  him  of  those 
first  days  of  high  promise,  and  of  nascent  spiritual  gifts 
brought  to  full  expression  and  power  under  condi- 
tions of  great  sacredness,  amid  the  assembly  of  dear 
brethren  in  his  home  church.  "This  charge,"  aaya 
the  Apostle,  "  I  commit  to  thee,  my  child  Timothy, 
according  to  the  prophecies  which  led  the  way  to 


■Sard;,  a/rfr*neb"*tr«nBtheiiineln  their  fiillh  "  ns  t]i«  concor- 
dnt  hdiI  Paart  ananmiU  tlirrton  iiiiint  linTC  l>n)iiKhI  tliDUi  UaU- 
tiniw,  it  U  iimcdible  that  thry  glinnlil  hnre  apccriil;  lAlltm  a  pr*7 
lo  the  Jevrliib  propogimdn  reQectedin  the  Epistle  h)  Iba  OalAtlan*. 
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thee,  that  in  them  (i.  e.,  in  tlieir  power)  thou  majreftt 
wsr  the  good  warfare."  The  meaning  of  these 
vords  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  conditions  lead- 
ing uj)  to  the  setting  apart  of  Uavnubaft  and  Saul  to 
th«ir  niisaion •journey.  So  intimations  from  (iod, 
n-helUer  through  Paul  and  Stlas  or  through  local 
"  pmpheta,"  would  point  to  Timotliy,  saying  virtually, 
"Separate  for  mo  Timothy  to  the  work  whcrouiito  I 
have  called  him."  Here,  too,  the  aoparutiou  would 
imturally  take  outward  form  in  faating,  and  prayer. 
Bud  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  represcntativoti  of  the 
IogaI  Church,  as  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  3).  "  lu  this 
case,  however,"  says  Dr.  Hort,  "one  additional  ele- 
ment would  be  present,  namely  the  special  relation 
in  which  St.  Paul  stood  to  Ttmotliy"— as  his  father 
hi  faith.  And  to  both  these  things  Paul  alludos  in 
pointing  back  to  that  soloinn  season  when  the  special 
divine  gift  (cAamMd),  to  which  the  prophecies  re- 
lated, came  into  manifest  play.  The  gift  was  one 
fitting  Timothy  for  his  distinctive  mission,  that  of  a 
miasiooary  or  evangelist  of  high  order ;  and  wm 
doubtless  rooted  in  the  soil  of  his  godly  training  aD> 
dcr  his  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Kunioe.' 

Thus  eijuipped,  Timothy  stepped  forth  upon  that 
associate  ministry  of  which  St.  Paul's  Epistles  bear 
not  infrequent  traces,  during  the  period  of  apostolate 
around  the  shores  of  the  j^gean  Sea  upon  which  he 
bimaelf  was  about  to  enter. 

Their  route  lay  through  the  Phrygio-Galatian 
region,  the  somewhat  indotvrminate  borderland  just 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia, 
■SMtTlm.  LIS;  I*.  14;  21tn).  I.C 
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in  which  they  felt  preveated  by  some  divine  guid- 
ance from  beginaiiig  fresh  evaugelistic  work.  Their 
idea  now  was  to  enter  tlie  northwesterly  province  of 
BithyniH.  And  thin  they  essayed  to  do  about  the  point 
where  the  eastern  side  of  Mysia  (part  of  "Asia") 
intersects  the  Bithyniiui  border.  But  here  again 
they  were  checked  by  "  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,"  and  so 
shut  up  to  hearing  westward  through  Myaia,  until 
they  camo  down  to  the  great  harbor  of  Alexandria 
Troas.  Since  leaving  the  Galatiau  Churches  their 
movements  bad  been  like  the  accelerated  course  of  a 
river  coiifiiied  between  narrow  banks,  ere  it  seeks 
with  a  plunge  its  new  level  and  opens  out  once  more 
into  greater  breadth  amid  a  fresh  landscupe.  It  was 
At  Truus,  then,  that  the  plunge  took  place;  when, 
tlirough  the  medium  of  a  night-visiuit,  in  which  a 
certain  Macedouian  stood  beckoning  and  saying, 
"come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us,"  Paul 
was  persuaded  that  the  anxiously  looked-for  word  of 
command  had  at  length  been  given.  Then  follow 
the  remarkable  words,  "and  when  he  had  seen  the 
vision,  straightway  ttv  sought  to  go  forth  into  Mace- 
donia, concluding  that  '  God  bus  summoned  us  to 
evangelize  them.'"  Here  the  first  person  plural, 
which  henceforth  crops  up  at  various  points,  warns 
us  that  the  party  has  been  reinforced  by  a  new  mem- 
ber,' and  that  none  other  than  the  author  of  the 

'RnmiuiymakriiontitMroiiKclrouiustauUnlcitMrorllitorittiDA]  of 
tb«  Qitnn!  in  th«  Tltion  htiii^  «  spwial  MaortluDian  tUttoAy  kuown 
to  Punt.  "TliMit  «iw  nolhing  iliatineUfe  in  lli«  drMS  of  M  Mnco- 
donmn  [w  inch]  to  mnrlc  liiin  ool  from  llie  r*"t  of  lli«  world  "; 
wbiln  Ihc  form  of  thp  Onwk  words  [iiijp  HaKtSait  rif)  at«ma  to 
impl;  n  deQuite  Indlrldnnl.    If  thit  b«  gn&ted,  t>i«r«  >■  do  r«uon 
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present  narmlive,  and  apparently  aIho  of  the  whole 
work  in  which  the '*  wo  "  sectiouii  form  the  bulk  of 
the  Uttor  purt. 

The  harbor  of  TroM  was  n  ronuilink  between  Asia 
and  Macedonia,  which  \re  are  not  to  think  of  as 
adjacflQt  parts  of  two  continents  so  much  as  of 
aifller  proTiuces  closely  united  by  the  eatty  pathway 
of  the  sea.  Luke  "has  the  true  Greek  feeling  for 
the  sea,"  and  ho  on  this  as  on  other  oooa«ioas 
"  reconts  tlie  incidents  from  harbor  to  harbor." 

From  Troas  they  made  a  straight  run  to  the  island 
of  Saniothrace,  and  on  the  day  following  came  to 
anchor  at  Neapolio,  the  port  whence  the  road  led  in- 
land to  Philippi.  This  city,  we  are  told  with  a 
touch  of  local  knowledge  and  perhaps  of  local  pride, 
was  the  leading  city  of  its  division  of  Macedonia,' 
and  in  status  a  Roman  CJ<mia.  Here  the  party  made 
aome  stay,  though  not  for  ao  long  as  they  themselves 
would  have  wished.  Their  Gospel  gained  its  first 
(ootii)g,  as  usual,  where  the  soil  had  been  prepared 
by  Judaism.  In  this  case  tlie  scene  of  their  first 
preaching  was  tho  praying-place  (ProMtuchi),  in 
default  of  a  synagogue,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
outside  tlie  city.    Their  audieoco  was  mostly  com* 


fcr  raftitlDK  to  iAtntitf  nch  kq  one  wiili  Liik«  biioMir,  »hu  bwl 
•onHi  oODMcllMi  with  Philippi,  IfaotiKli  lie  muy  hare  been  Ihtn 
pljiDg  his  pri>fe«aioQ  of  plijiiifinn  in  Trans.  But  the  inimediale 
HaoctBlion  of  bimMlf  oJlh  tlieckll  to  rrangoliKe  the  MKodouiBiiB 
■rgnw  bim  atrtad;  S  Ctiriatlsn  «f  aom*  Bxperieocv. 

>Ila  rlnlfal  tb«tUl*i>f  "Finil"  wm  Amphlpnlin;  and  Lake'* 
•IMMDMit  la  pMbapa  lra«r  lo  tba  <Iale  of  hU  viitinf:  llinn  to  that 
or  Ibe  Mliiit  moinnnl  of  Piinl>  (int,  nbca  Pbilippj  WM  Ont  Ln 
Iti  own  oplal«a  ntLar  than  bj  paunl  ceoMat, 

« 
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poaed  of  Trotnen  ;  and  among  tLetu  was  a  prosely- 
tess,  a  native  of  Tbyatira  and  an  agent  for  the 
purple  dyed  garuieuts  for  wliicli  the  district  of  I.ydia 
was  famed.  Dmiving  her  name  from  her  ooiintrj, 
L>-dtA,  who  was  probably  a  widow  living  in  the 
honorable  freedom  which  niarked  women  both  in 
Attia  Minor  and  Macedonia,  mubt  have  been  n  house- 
holder  of  some  substance.  Accordingly,  proving 
herself  a  inceptive  lieuicr  from  thu  first,  after  elie 
and  hers  were  baptised,  she  ini>ii>tGd  on  Paul  and  his 
party  beuoniiog  her  guests.  And  in  this  connection 
it  is  intcrosUug  to  notice  that  when  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Philippians  eomo  twelve  yeiirs  later,  women  were 
still  prominent  in  the  service  of  the  Church  (iv.  2). 
One  day,  when  on  their  way  to  the  progtuchi,  the 
party  was  met  by  a  slave  girl  posneased  of  a  sooth' 
SByiiig  spirit,  which  brought  her  owners  large 
Teoeipts.  Her  unstrung  mind,  rendered  the  more 
abnoriuitl  by  hor  very  belief  lu  its  own  supernatural 
possession,  weis  hyper-acute  in  its  perceptions,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  moral  magnetism  of  strung 
personalities.  She  felt  strangely  moved  by  tlio  prox- 
imity of  these  men  of  faith,  and  followed  them 
vaguely  ejaculating  her  impressions.  And  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  title.  '*  God  the  Highest "  (Uypshtot), 
of  which  she  made  use  in  expressing  her  sense  of 
their  divine  call  to  declare  "a  Way  of  Salvation," 
is  one  known  to  have  been  in  wide  use  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bospliorus.  Thi.i  iMted  over  «  period  of  many 
days:  until  nt  length,  Paul  in  vexation  turned  and 
adjured  the  spirit  in  the  name  of  his  Master  to  leave 
lier.    Uis  words  told  straightway :  with  the  result  that 
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forthwith  tho  ovriiors,  in  chagrin  itt  their  loss.  liurri«d 
P»iil  und  SiloH  to  the  nlarke^p1(lG<l  utid  before  tli« 
magistrates,  who  were  Jiere  lucttlly  and  by  couttesj 
styled  pratart.  Little  could  h*ve  been  made  of  a 
coroplaiut  touchiug  what  had  acluuUy  occurred:  and 
BO,  utilizing  the  general  suspicion  of  Jews,  they 
lodged  a  vague  charge  of  disturbance  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  city,  and  of  inculcating  Bntiltoiimn 
uaages.  The  latter  point,  which  might  be  construed 
to  amount  to  treason,  was  skilfully  chosen  in  a 
Roman  colony.  It  waa  one  on  which  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  local  niagistr&tes  to  exhibit  the  greatest 
Mnaitivoncsa.  So  wliile  the  mob  was  roused  against 
the  defendants  on  both  counts,  the  prcelort  rent  their 
garments  in  loyal  horror,  and  showed  their  zeal  by 
ordering  tlioin  to  be  scourged.  And  the  fact  that 
tlio  onler  whs  executed  before  their  protest,  that 
they  were  Uoman  citizens,  and  as  such  exempt  from 
the  degradation,  could  gain  attention,  anggests  the 
tumultuary  nature  of  the  whole  proceedings.  This 
is  further  borne  out  by  the  way  in  which  the  magis- 
trates tried  shamefacedly  to  get  rid  of  them  quietly 
on  the  morrow. 

The  story  of  their  imprisonment  under  the  hardest 
conditions,  of  their  joyous  fortitude,  of  the  enrth- 
qiuike  and  the  jailer's  awnkentng  in  that  time  of 
fear,  of  the  conversion  of  himself  cind  his  household 
which  followed — all  this  needs  no  retelling.'  Next 
morning  the  mngiatrates  rather  lamely  sent  to  order 
their  release.  Pnul,  however,  would  not  accept  this 
without  some  amends  made  for  the  illegal  step  of 

■S«T«nil  pcilsto«r<Utetl  am  U«i)t«c1  ia  lUnuaj*iSt  J^iU,2Wff. 
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puniBbiDg  men,  and  thoso  Roman  citizena,  bofore 
their  c«se  had  been  inveatigutcd  (r«  incoffnita,  see 
Ramaay,  225).  So  the  pra-tori;  have  to  come  apolo- 
getically and  beg  them — probably  in  distrust  of  their 
own  ability  to  keep  order,  should  difficulty  again 
occur — to  leave  the  city.  This  they  did,  after  visit- 
ing Lydia's  house  and  exhorting  the  brethren,  who 
moat  likely  contaiiued  to  meet  there  subsequently 
for  fellowship.  The  whole  account  of  these  troubles 
At  Philippi  is  couched  in  the  third  pereon  :  probably 
the  eyetritness  was  not  himself  directly  involved ; 
and  as  the  tirst  person  is  not  resumed,  he  may  have 
remained  behind  to  take  the  lead  among  the  con- 
vert!!.' Yet  the  narrative  does  not  seem  to  suffer 
much  in  vividness  and  acouraoy,  at  least  in  certain 
parts,  like  the  account  of  Paul  in  Athens.  And  as 
it  keeps  closely  to  Paul  even  when  Silas  and  Timothy 
are  absent,  one  may  conjecture  that  it  goee  back  to 
not-as  by  his  personal  attendant,  possibly  Titus. 

The  ntad  now  (ukcn  was  the  Via  Egnatia,  which 
lay  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia:*  but  noth- 
ing of  moment  occurred  until  they  reached  Thessa- 
lonica,  a  free  city,  where  was  a  Bynagogue  of  the 
Jews.     Hither,  as  was   his  wont,   Paul   made  his 

'Cr  3,  Cor.  Tiii.  18,  where  itilh  Tiliia  U  Mot  Trou  MncnluiiU 
to  Owlulb,  in  cunnwIiOD  with  tbe  coUccHod  for  Jvrusulem,  "  the 
brother  hIiom  pmiM  in  the  Evangel  exleuds  throagh  ftll  tb« 
ChnrehM,"  Id  whom  lunny  tee  Luke. 

■ThefMt  tliat  lh«M  cltleaare  nnmrd  at  ill  mth«T  •nggMU  ttaX 
•ome  DOnrerta  neii;  made  Ibcre.  Anil  thnt  Acta  lelalcs  only  paTI, 
tbfl  IdmI  lypioil  imrl,,  of  the  Mnccdonlnn  MI*sion  «erin)i  proved 
by  the  brond  terms  of  cvrtntii  rcfnrcDrFa  to  belieTrrs  In  tbitl 
qasjter  (1  Then.  t.  7;  iv.  10)  and  to  the  "Cluirchea  of  Mace- 
donia "  » litUe  Ut«r  (3  Cor.  vUi.  1 ;  of,  Phil.  iv.  16}. 
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way,  and  for  tlirco  Ssbbnths  discussed  with  them 
from  tbe  Scriptures:  ojieuing  out  their  meaning  luid 
quoting  them  to  prove  thiit  it  wus  proper  for  the 
Messiah  to  suffer  and  riiie  again  from  among  the 
dead  (of.  1  Cor.  xr.  S,  4).  and  tlmt  "  the  Messiuh  ia 
thi^  man,  the  very  Jesus  whom  I  am  prockiming  to 
you."  S«me  of  these  Jews  bclioved  and  attached 
tlioiDSclvMi  to  Paul  and  Silas;  as  did  aUo  ere  long  a 
largo  body  of  Greeks  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
synagogue,  and  not  a  few  of  the  ieiuling  women.' 
The  larger  work  (1  Thess.  I.  8,  9j,  mainly  subsecxuent 
to  the  thrve  Sabbaths  ahovo  iinmed,  must  have 
covered  some  weeks  at  least,  to  judgu  both  hy  tlio 
language  of  1  Thess.  i.-ii.t  and  the  rvferenoo  to 
material  help  mor«  than  onc6  received  from  Philippi 
(Fliil.  iv.  IC)  to  supplement  Paul's  own  earnings 
(t  Thc&«.  ii.  9)  during  the  season  in  question.  Ulti- 
mately Jewish  jealousy  found  vent,  through  an 
alliance  with  the  dri;gi  of  tho  market  place.  A  riot 
was  got  up  :  tho  house  of  Jaoon,  a  Jew  (cf.  Rom.  xvi. 
21)  with  whom  tho  ApOHtles  were  staying,  was  as- 
saulted ;  and  when  they  failed  to  6nd  the  prey,  they 
solaced  themselves  by  hauling  Jiison  and  certain 
brethren  before  the  local  magistrates,  correctly  styled 
Politarclu.  Their  cry  was:  "  They  who  have  turned 
the  oiviliz«d  world  upside  down,'  these  have  come 

'lUnmy  (p.  2ZT)  wonld  hne  follow  tlie  wrakrr  MFtfl.,  in  oril«r 
lairMn  mora  explicit  Tcr«rf<i>cr  tn  llic  hcntlicii  nntti-oilraU  of  ilm 
bulk  of  th«  ooutHUk  sa  iinpUnl  in  I  TIi4M.  I.  9  ;  11.  14.  Pcoh- 
ablj  uvcdleail;,  u  Luk«  ii  tniphimitivg  a>  oaunl  tlieJcwidi 
b«iclnnlnt(s,  «nd  had  not  flr*t-huid  knowlcdBe  of  Ibe  •srlj  dajs 
of  Lbe  Tlieaaatooian  Church. 

■A  phmiB  poiHlMy  implying  wldoqirciid,  if  Tagu«,  nimMv 
about  the  Chrlallans, 
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bither  also:  nnd  Jtisoii  liath  tiikeu  tliem  in.  Ami  tlii-^c, 
one  ami  all,  are  acting  in  ibu  teulh  of  Cciwiir's  Inws, 
alleging  that  there  ia  niiulher  Eiiiperoi,'  Jciiu»,"  Such 
charges  upset  both  the  crowd  uiid  the  poliUrclis,  who 
took  Becurities  for  good  hehuvior  from  Jusua  and  the 
others  before  letting  tliem  go.  tlow  serious  was  the 
danger  and  how  severe  the  persecutions  which  en- 
sued for  the  converts,  we  gather  from  Paul's  own 
words  in  1  Thess.  i.~ii.  The  only  thing  to  do  waste 
send  Paul  and  Silas  away  hy  niglit,  and  to  hope  that 
they  might  be  able  to  returu  quietly  ere  long.  That 
Paul  clierished  this  ]>lan  he  tellu  us  explicitly  in 
1  Thess.  ii.  18,  adding  that  on  two  eeveral  occu»iona 
he  was  balked  by  Satan,  words  behind  which  the  pre- 
ceding context  would  lead  us  to  suspect  some  ope- 
cially  malignant  Jewish  devices. 

Meantime  he  began  work  in  the  synagogue  at 
Bei'oja,  which  lay  to  the  southwest  and  Htitl  in  Mace- 
donia. Here  the  Jews  behaved  more  nobly  than  in 
Thessalonica,  being  more  iiigeunousty  minded  to- 
ward the  Scripture  proob  alleged,  and  not  sufTering 
the  sight  of  the  many  Gentile  converts  both  from 
among  the  men  and  the  well  born  Greek  ladies  to 
hinder  conviction.  But  the  Jews  of  Thetisalonica 
wonld  not  let  Paul  alone,  nnd  began  to  Btir  up 
trouble  for  him  here  also.  The  brelliren,  liowever, 
eeht  the  prime  actor  betimes  down  to  the  seaooast,* 

*  \  charge  iluc  to  iho  Jon«,  nbo  sloo*  wonld  onileniUuid  the 
kln||1;  luiprcC  of  Maniiihalilp. 

'TIWHuly  lbDiii;li  now  pnrt  of  Mucnlunin  wna  ItM  RumaulMd 
than  l)ie  r«K'<»'  l'""'  '">"  ■•^viiit-.  Cuii  it  1)t-  (li>t  I'aiil  liad  soma 
tliouKlit  or  r«nifuiiii!  Iif  Hliip  to  Tli>->wil(>iiivn  {tf.  1  Thets.  il,  IH), 
bat  fuuuil  lliR  vnj  butrtd,  aiiitl  m  wont  uu  lo  AlliMi»F 
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wbils  Silos  and  Tiinolliy  were  able  to  remain  to  cod- 
solidaU)  what  had  bccu  done.  Orice  Athene  wns 
reachod.  Paul  fivciuM  to  liavo  Dent  fur  hU  cumpuiiious 
to  join  liim,  prubably  id  order  to  rvliovo  bis  iniiid  by 
fresh  news  and  tu  takv  counsel  bow  best  to  help  the 
rauch-tried  converts  in  Theseulotiica  in  particular. 
Thia  we  gather  from  1  Th«ss.  ii.  l7-iii.  6,  which 
leta  us  see  the  anxious  workings  of  the  Apostle's 
loving  heart  and  at  the  same  time  supplements  the 
course  of  events  in  Acts.  For  while  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Silas  waa  able  to  leave  Bercea  at  once  (1 
Thess.  iii.  1,  2),  Timothy  clearly  obeyed  the  sum- 
moriH,  and  was  s«nt  biiok  tn  Thessalonica  to  cheer 
the  brvthrvii  and  to  riiport  tlioir  state.  This  he  was 
able  to  do  later  in  t«rms  that  gladdened  Tsui's  heart 
(iii.  6-10). 

But  before  Timothy'a  arrival,'  Paul  had  been 
stirred,  even  amid  hia  deep  anxiety,  by  the  sight  of 
the  idolatrous  appearance  of  Athens;  and  feeling 
be  must  opeu  his  mouth,  he  begim  to  discuss  in  the 
synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  the  non-Jewish  ad- 
herents, OS  also  in  the  Agora  with  any  chimce  com- 
en.  In  so  doing  he  encountered  certain  Epicurean 
and  Stoic  philosophers,  some  of  whom  began  to  ssy 
to  each  other  in  supercilious  astonishment,  "  What 


■Acta  xtIL.  16;  bat  dmiDg  ih«  activiij  dcMribed  in  v.  IT, 
Tlmolhj  prolMblj  caoi«  o>ii<1  w«iil  aKiuii.  For  Timolhjr  onnot 
ha**  bMD  10  loDK  Id  rulflUliiK  tli0  b«liMl  uf  svii.  15  u  mould  b« 
lBTolT«d  In  auikinx  xtIII,  6  dMorib«  hi*  Dnl  r«uui«n  iritli  Piinl, 
Dr.  RaitM  Harris  bellavM  tfaal  TimoUiy  carrlMl  n  (lost)  l«itpr  t« 
i  nMMl«afM  and  Iiniaitbt  bark  on*  In  r^pif,  i)ie  MalinMala  of 
t«hlcliwt«aalMWdlalTI)«M.  (AvoMor.  8«pl.  ltlM>. 
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would  this  igaoreiit  tfttUot'  beat?"  And  others, 
"He  appears  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  foreign  divini- 
ties": since  he  was  telling  the  good  news  uf  Jesus 
and  of  the  Renurrection.  This  luistAketi  personifica- 
tion of  "the  resurrection,"  as  if  it  were  some  in^'a- 
tical  entity,  is  wholly  true  to  Paul's  emphasis  on  it, 
not  merely  as  a  fact  in  Christ's  history,  but  also  as 
something  having  a  bearing  on  the  H|<iritual  expe- 
rience of  those  who  by  faith  become  one  witii  Him. 
The  picture  here,  as  in  the  ensning  Aceiie,  is  (as 
Ramsay  has  ndniirnbly  shown)  very  characteristic  of 
Athenian  life.  "  I.iiku  places  before  us  the  man  who 
became  'all  things  to  all  men,'  and  who  therefore  in 
Athens  made  himself  like  an  Athenian  and  adopted 
the  regular  Socratic  style  of  general  free  discussion 
in  the  Agora."  In  thinking  of  Paul  in  Athens,  it  is 
useful  to  remember  that  his  native  Tarsus  was  then 
a  great  centre  of  academic  culture,  and  that  lience 
this  was  cot  the  llrst  time  he  had  breathed  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  University  city.  "The  mere  Jew 
could  never  have  assumed  the  Attio  lone  as  Paul 
did,"  Yet  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  no  ideal- 
ited  picture,  is  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  instead 
of  making  the  Apostle  proceed  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  break  a  lance  with  false  philosophy,  the  Iiiatorian 
informs  us  that  Pnul  originally  intended  only  to  wait 
at  Athens  for  news ;  and  that  the  duty  of  speech  was 
forced  on  him  by  sheer  religious  indignation  and 
pity,  as  the  practical  idolatry  of  the  place  grew  upon 

*^frmol6jot.  "ti  crude  plaf-inritl,"  "a  retailer  of  oM%  sod 
euds,"  WHS  prubiililj  AtlienJitti  ulaug  tot  oue  "out  of  it"M  rt- 
guil*  geuulu«  cullur*^ 
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him.  But  once  drawn  into  the  work,  he  adjusted 
himself  to  local  conditions  with  his  wonted  versatility. 

The  upshot  of  his  informal  diactission  with  the 
philosophers  iu  tliat  open  air  viniventity,  the  Athe* 
nian  Agora,  whero  the  chief  inlvri'itt  of  ciUzens  and 
foreigners  alike  was  "  to  say  or  hear  Homething  new" 
and  smart,  was  the  highly  dntmalic  "Address  ou 
Mara-  Hill." 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this.  The  initial 
diffiotilties  in  the  way  of  a  clear  nnderstauding  were 
enorniouit,  where  men's  antecedents  differed  so 
widely.  And  when  we  rememher  that  some  of 
Paul's  hearers  may  have  only  caught  scraps  of  in- 
formal conversation,  to  which  they  hud  not  the  key, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  opinions  were  divided  as  to 
the  calibre  of  the  speaker  and  as  to  the  drift  of  his 
meaning.  It  was  natural  then  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  at  least  master  what  the  man  meant  to 
say  in  some  connected  fashion.  'Hiis,  the  historian  is 
careful  to  remind  ns,  <Ii<I  not  imply  any  serious  con- 
cern with  the  end  he  had  in  view  :  it  was  a  new  in- 
t«llectual  sensation  with  which  to  while  away  the 
time.  And  so  they  lay  hold  on  PnnI  and  lead  him 
off  to  a  spot  where  a  connected  declamation,  after 
the  fashion  of  itinerant  philosophic  rhetoricians,'  was 

'Siieb  '' HtfUttja" (tpidfir^t)  n«rca  fMtnrei>rih««Qlinre«rtli* 
nga(RM((i'aJ7IU««£«tfHr«a,  ii.  Hod  It.).  I  munot  follow  Bunmj 
in  mahioK  ihia  nn  onlcut  b«r«t«  ih«  CoiiocLl  of  AT«opAK<i*<  '<>  <**t 
Panl>  qnnllOcftltoii*  Btid  cbnmcWr  m  an  >alborti«d  trAcli«r. 
Tbere  U  q«  aprtorf  dlfllonlt;  aliont  ArdopoKu*  in  th«  MiiMtof  lbs 
Coati :  but  th«r*  li  also  no  Inn,  gllb«r  in  nhat  pr«c*dM  nt  !■ 
what  rollovi  (TV.  32.  .13]  Iho  SpMCh,  tbat  Bnjrihinit  ninre  than 
pcnonal  and  nnofiUinl  cntlMlIf  wan  boiag  gniliflcd.  Nulbing 
happens. 
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feiiKiljl6.  Tlio  distractions  o(  Llio  Agora  ai-e  left  be- 
liiud,  uuJ  llie  quivt  Hill  is  gaiued.  And  tltero,  in 
the  very  midst  of  ALbeas,  its  siglits  aud  ila  tiadi- 
tioDS,  I'uul  stood  forth  to  expound  his  "now  Icacb- 
itig,"  bia  audience  embracing  not  only  the  philoso- 
phers theniiielveA  but  also  an  outer  circle,  &o  ensily 
gathered  in  thu  city  where  leisure  wna  abundant  and 
tbe  taste  for  int«llectuul  novelty  uiiiversal. 

Tiie  lino  takon  was  masterly.  Paul  docs  not  in- 
deed view  pagan  belief  and  worship  as  a  modurn 
Bubulur  would,  whose  business  it  is  to  understand 
how  such  things  arise  and  what  idealism  lurks  for 
the  idealist  in  the  aensuoua  and  mccliaiiical  fnniis  of 
uncient  cults.  For  this,  after  all,  is  an  abi^triict  and 
therefore  uorea]  version  of  the  facts,  as  every  Indian 
or  Chinese  missionary  will  testify  in  relation  to  t!je 
religions  that  confront  hiu).  And  I'aul  saw  with  the 
eye  of  the  missionary,  the  man  to  whom  sin  is  the 
one  supreme  problem  and  dulivemnoe  therefrom  the 
real  business  of  religion.  Yet  his  attitude  was  a 
really  sympathetic  one.  Hollowncss  and  moral  im> 
potence,  if  not  worse,  marked  actual  "  idolatry  "  as  a 
system :  and  he  felt  a  passionate  pity  for  the  souls  of 
men  blinded  thereby  and  prevented  from  feeling  to 
the  full  their  real  need.  He  saw  behind  the  results 
to  the  groping  lluit  gave  even  superstitious  lites  a 
pathetic  dignity  amid  all  their  triviality  and  routine: 
and  he  tried  to  meet  the  soul  of  paganism  halfway, 
coming  to  it  in  its  twilight  and  so  gradually  leading 
it  ouward  as  it  could  bear  it.  "  The  popular  ])liiloso- 
phy  inclined  toward  pnntheisni.  tbe  popular  religion 
was  polytheistic;  but  Paul  starts  from  tbe  simplest 
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pUtform  eonitnoti  to  botli.  Tliora  exists  Homrlliiiig 
in  tlio  w«y  of  a  divitio  iiHliiru  wliich  the  religious 
try  to  pleiute  «itd  tlie  pliUosuplicrs  try  to  under- 
•tand."  And  to  this  he  boldly  appeals.  "Men  of 
Athens,"  be  began,  "1  observe  that  you  are  in  alt 
respects  uuusuuUy  given  over  to  the  worship  of 
divinities :  for  as  I  was  going  through  your  city  and 
surveying  the  monuments  of  your  devotion,  I  cauie 
also  upon  an  altar  with  the  inscription  *  To  {an)  l/n- 
known  God.'  That  divine  nature,  then,  which  you 
worship,  not  knowing  what  it  is,  thitt  am  I  setting 
forth  to  you."  And  so  ho  proceeds  to  utter  in  lofty 
language  the  profoundcat  ideas  of  natural  theology, 
pr«88ing  into  the  service  not  only  thu  dvupcr  intui- 
tions of  the  Stoics  os  to  the  immanent  presence  of 
llie  Divine  iti  and  with  the  human,  but  even  a  fine, 
if  fnmiliiir,  maxim  of  the  Greek  poets— "for  even 
His  offspring  nro  we."  Then  casting  a  glance  back 
from  these  higher  levels,  in  order  to  shante  by  con> 
trast  the  crude  materifilisin  of  the  current  cult«,  he 
proceeds  to  the  thought  of  a  climax  toward  which 
God  in  providence  has  been  lending  up.  nud  wherein 
revelation  breaka  forth  decisively  and  in  universal 
form,  in  the  person  of  a  Man  in  whom  the  condi- 
tions of  repentance  unto  righteousness  are  fully 
realized.  In  him,  then,  a  world-wide  judgment  is 
rendered  possible :  and  his  designation  to  this  dignity 
ia  proved  to  all  by  his  having  been  raised  from  tlie 
dead. 

Itnt  at  this,  the  thought  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  his  audience  brolcu  in,  some  with  gcttfrs,  some 
with  tJie  flvasiTfl  remark  thut  they  would  bear  him 
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further  on  the  point  aiiotlier  day.  Thej  had  actually 
heard  enough  for  tlieir  purpose.  They  had  "  takeo 
the  measure  of  their  maii,"  and  were  natiafied  that 
their  first  impressions  were  tight:  that  he  had  no 
plausible  '*  wisdom,"  couched  in  Aue  HUggestiva 
phrases,  to  impart,  but  was  iu  fact  •  religious 
eatbusiaat. 

He  too  had  taken  their  measure,  and,  what  was  of 
yet  greater  signiticnnce,  had  gained  experience  as  to 
how  not  to  approach  men  oiich  as  these  typical 
Greeks,  priding  themselves  iu  verbal  wisdom,  and 
unawakened  to  the  soul's  tragedy  of  sin,  bondage, 
and  emancipation.  And  tlie  fruits  of  this  lesson 
will  be  seen  in  his  policy  from  the  first  at  Corinth. 
Yet  a  few  did  respond,  heart  to  heart,  even  in 
Athens,'  though  the  fact  is  intimated  in  such  a  way 
OS  to  enforce  the  contrast  with  the  simpler  Mace- 
donians. One  man  of  some  standing  is  named.  But 
there  are  no  "women  of  good  birth"!  only  one 
whose  name  indicates  obscure,  possibly  foreign  origin. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Athens  is  a  blank  to  us  till  two  or  three  genera- 
tions have  pa.ssed.  "  Which  things  are  a  parable." 
For  "boasting  i»  excluded,"  whether  that  of  i'liarisaio 
self-suflicieiicy  or  that  of  shallow  iutellectunlism. 

Soon  aflur,  Paul  left  Athens, — apparently  re- 
linquishing hia  original  purpose,  which  was  there  to 

'  Alli«u8  waa  b  Tree,  nlUed  citj'-BUte,  flntt  ornnumber  Bcattered 
throiiuhoiit  llie  province  of  A chiun  but  not  auhjert  Initaproviocial 
kutborit[pB.  Hvtic«  "tlie  houachold  of  8lcpl>nniu"  was  in  Ikct 
"tti«Ilnit-fTuilaufAc)i(en"(l  Cor.  xii.  14).  Therewoso  "Cuion 
(jfoivuk)  of  111*  Ai'lituiuis"  piiibrndoB  most  of  Greece  Bouih  of 
Tberiuupjriiv,  but  excluitiug  AlbVDS,  Sparta,  nod  otber  tne  atatci. 
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await  Timothy  to  eee  whether  the  waj  was  open  for 
his  return  to  Tbessalonica — and  went  on  to  Corinth, 
•itttate  near  the  neok  of  land  between  the  eastern 
and  west«rii  seau,  and  a,  place  of  business)  and  pleas- 
ure rather  tban  of  resiless  intellect.  And  here  he 
formed  a  friendship  wliioh  probably  helped  to  turn 
his  eycd  Rome-wardii,  somewhat  as  Luke's  presence  at 
Troas  may  have  given  dt'Qnite  diructiun  to  the  first 
European  journey.  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  PoutuB,  and 
his  wife  Priscilla  were  fresh  arrivals  from  Italy, 
having  left  at  the  first  promulgation  of  Claudiua* 
ediot  for  expelling  Jews  from  Rome— an  edict  occa- 
sioned by  frequent  rioting  among  them  "at  the  in- 
stigation of  Chrestua,"  as  the  Roman  writer  Suetonius 
has  it.  It  arose  out  of  friction  due  to  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  This 
edict  may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  60  A.  D., 
and  Paul's  arrival  consequently  to  about  the  end  of 
that  year.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  common 
handicraft,  as  tentmnkcrs,  that  caused  Paul  to  share 
their  lodgings.  But  they  may  well  have  met  first  in 
the  synagogue,  where  he  began  to  discourse  every 
Sabbath  and  made  some  converts  among  both  Jews 
and  Greeks.  The  arrival,  however,  of  both  Silas  and 
Timothy  from  Macedonia  marked  a  fresh  epoch  in 
bis  preacliing.  Whether  it  was  that  all  hope  of  re- 
turning thither  was  now  definitely  postponed,  or  that 
be  was  nerved  by  their  presence  and  the  good  news 
they  brought  of  the  power  of  Qod  made  manifest 
among  the  Gentiles — or  perhaps  both  combined— at 
any  rate  Paul  felt  the  constraint  of  his  message  yet 
atroDger  upon  him,  and  with  yet  greater  earuestne«a 
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(J«livereil  tu  the  Jews  IiU  soleiun  teetiuiony  to  the 
Meaaialisiiipof  Jesus.  Tbissooii  led  to  tbeir  asaum- 
iiig  a  Rioru  set  attitude  of  oppotsition.  And  as  they 
began  to  blat^pheine  the  iianie  of  Jesus,  I'aul  felt 
his  niissioii  tu  them  here  slso  was  accomplished,  and 
with  a  prutestutioii  of  Iiis  frocdum  from  ftirthi;!'  re- 
Kpuiifiiltiltty  he  turned  directly  to  the  heathen.'  Ao- 
coi'dingly  he  changed  his  place  of  teaching  tu  the 
house  of  a  prusolyte  named  Titius  Justus,  who  lived 
next  door  to  the  synagogue.  He  tva^  followed  by 
CriHpus  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  14)  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
who  believed  along  with  all  his  household.  Mean- 
time uiuiiy  of  the  Coriulhiaiis  began  to  liear  and  be- 
lieve and  I'eccivo  bnptisin ;  and  the  importance  of 
the  work  tliUK  begun  vraa  emphasised  for  I'uul  by  a 
night-vitiiou,  bidding  him  speak  on,  since  his  Lord 
had  "much  people  in  this  city."  Accordingly  he 
settled  down  for  a  stay  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
eighteen  months*  continuous  teaching. 

It  was  snnii  aftev  the  coming  of  Silas  and  Timothy 
that  Paul  wrote  the  first  of  the  two  letters  to  "  the 
Church  composed  of  Thessftloninns,"  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  two  comrades.  It  is  very  diiScultto 
sny  how  much  of  the  first  person  plural,  in  which  it 
is  onuched,  is  to  be  taken  litcmlly  rather  than  as  the 
common  de\'ice  to  avoid  an  egotistic  tone  (e.g.,  as  in 
iii.  6).    Certain  it  is  that  the  letter  reveals  Paul's 

'  Bnmini}'  comm^DU  tbat:  "The  disLinoliou  lietneen  tli* 
pviimi  ur  work  in  t1i«  fljnajcnKiie  noil  Ihut  of  <liT«ct  jirMcbing  to 
lliD  pr)|)ulitc-',  In  rxpn^Msctl  witli  mnrkcrl  FUiphnaiK  itt  Cortatb. 
Curiulti  RtiXHl  on  th»  hiicll-nvitl  IxiliTri^n  liume  huiI  the  KabI:  *lld 
wnn  ih«r«foreODeof  th«gteut('it  c«utf«siiriuflu«uc«Ln  ibeKumu) 
WOiliI." 
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deeply  etiiotional  nature,  cspccinllj  in  tho  earlier 
part,  wliich  repents  and  coiiiiiiuv».  an  it  wvrc,  liia 
porsotinl  tii(«i'couiisu  n-itli  liiit  converts;  while  it  nUo 
reflects  will)  t^iitniDrdiiiary  vividiivss  his  own  mo- 
Dionts  of  8oliciludo  hiid  of  Iriuiiipliutit  gnttitudo. 
Indeed  thotio  two  letters  are  tisidly  equalled  even 
by  those  to  the  Gulatians  and  Corinthians,  in  that 
direct,  easy,  conTersational  manner  which  ts  the 
peculiar  quali^  of  a  genuine  letter,  marking  it  off 
from  the  studied  epistle.  The  former  is  spontancoQH, 
poured  forth  to  readers  tvhose  bodily  absence  is  a 
mere  accident:  the  latter  is  more  ftelf-conscious,  re- 
flective, restrained — in  a  word,  more  literary.  The 
letter  reveals  the  writer  ns  man  even  inoi-e  than  as 
thinkor.  And  fursuchiielf-revelutiuii,  controlled  by  an 
exquisite  taste  that  stops  abort  at  the  right  point  of 
altuftivene&s  (so  that  we  never  get  the  feeling  that 
the  writer  ia  interested  iii  himself,  even  where  he  has 
to  be  most  self-assertive) — forthiamode  of  utterance 
Paul  had  a  genius  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
His  letters  were  indeed  "the  lifeblood  of  a  nohle 
Spirit"  pouring  itself  forth  in  love,  now  solicitotiB. 
now  ffxultant.  Hut  for  the  eame  reason  they  prcNeiit 
Qs  likewise  with  glimpses  of  his  correspondents'  feel- 
ings and  aituation,  which  in  their  photographic  vivid- 
ness and  self-evident  ndcHty  arc  our  most  precious 
data  for  a  knowledge  of  tho  Apostolic  Age,  not  only 
In  lt«  generality  but  also  in  its  variety  of  local  color 
atid  detail. 

And  here  we  have  tho  key  to  a  good  many 
prohlems  in  the  interpretation  of  I'nul  and  of  hia 
age.    Me  wrot«  primarily  aa  the  prince  of  miBsiouariea 
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rather  tliiiu  u  Uio  tliuologtaii.  This  moans  that  hu 
was  not  eugaged  in  develupiiig  a  system  of  tliuiigbt 
ill  lugical  order,  but  in  applying  ccrtuiu  vital  and 
far-reacbing  principles  (given  from  tbe  first  in  hia 
own  CDDverision)  to  tlie  variety  of  conditiona  in 
which  he  found  bis  actual  readers.  He  writes  to 
feed  tbem,  not  to  evolve  his  o^vn  thought.  Hence 
tba  wonder  that  baa  sometimes  been  expressed  as  to 
tbe  doctrinal  colorlessness  of  the  Thessalonian  letters, 
the  absence  of  "  tlie  distinctively  FauHiie  Gospel,"  is 
quite  needless-  That  Paul  already  possessed  such  a 
Quspel  ia  clear  from  the  Gulatiau  letter,  which,  even 
ftsKuming  tbut  it  bad  not  already  been  written,  yet 
contains  a  retrospective  passage  (Gal.  ii.  16-21) 
which  goes  hack  beyond  the  date  of  bis  first  European 
Mission.  And  the  fact  that  he  does  not  here  aud 
now  express  himself  iu  tlie  way  referred  to,  proves 
simply  that  be  was  no  theological  partisan  with  a 
"  fixed  idea  "  and  a  monotonous  emphasis,  hut  a  wise 
and  loving  missionary.  He  dealt  with  his  couvortsas 
«  nurse,  or  as  a  father  with  his  own  children  (1  Thess. 
!i.  7-11),  adapting  himself  to  their  immediate  needs 
aud  capacities.  Hi:^  Gospel  was  a  life  rather  than  a 
theory,  however  eublime.  Yet,  even  so,  we  find  hta 
emphasis  on  "faith,"  "love,"  and  "  hope,"  involved 
in  the  very  texture  of  these  "primer-epistles"  of 
Christian  piety  (see  1  Thess.  i.  8 ;  iii:  2, 6, 10).  He  is 
aware  that  there  are  "  things  lacking  "  to  their  faith. 
But  after  all,  their  faith  is  rooted  in  God  as  Father 
and  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  (i.  I);  his  Gospel  has 
manifested  Itself  In  them  "in  power  and  holy  en- 
thusiasm and  much  assurance  "  (i.  6),  not  merely  in 
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word  ;  and  the  full  test  of  both  is  the  joyous  Btayiiig 
power  which  they  have  showti  under  much  persv* 
cution.  Hence  the  ringing  note  of  both  letters  is 
the  hope  towatd  God  iu  Christ  whiuL  meeU  tli«ir 
pieBsing  need. 

Accordingly  these  letters  cinphnsize  an  aspect  of 
Christiiin  bopei  ua  it  existed  in  the  curly  days  uf  the 
Church's  life,  which  gradually  receded  inU>  the  back- 
ground AS  exporience  iutcrprotwl  the  ways  of  God 
more  fully  than  was  at  first  possible  even  to  the  most 
inspired  of  Apostles.  But  since  it  was  thus  charac- 
teristic of  that  firit  age,  determined  eo  profoundly 
the  exact  form  and  perspective  of  its  thoughts,  and 
moulded  certain  of  its  uitages— explains,  indeed,  so 
much  of  its  very  genius  as  an  age  among  ages — it  is 
needful  to  realize  this  fact  fully  and  frankly.  And 
yet  there  are  himlrances  to  our  so  doing,  hindrances 
due  not  only  to  inability  to  put  ourselves  back  into 
the  situation  as  it  presented  itself  to  a  long-past  age, 
but  also  to  dogmatic  prejudice  against  all  t<)ea  lliat 
Apostles  could  have  continued  under  the  infltieitcs 
of  any  of  their  older  Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  whore 
tbflSA  were  not  really  of  a  piece  with  the  new  reve- 
lation. To  this  we  may  hare  to  revert  later  on.  m 
part  of  the  large  and  grave  problem  of  tlie  presenco 
of  merely  relative  elements  in  a  Gospel  of  absolute 
and  final  significance.  Meanwhile  it  is  as  clear  as 
day  that  Paul  led  his  converts  to  expect  that  the 
final  Presence  (Parcmna)  or  Return  of  their  Lord 
might  be  looked  for  in  their  own  lifetime,  nay  that  it 
was  probably  "  at  the  door."  This  comes  out  clearly 
in  the  way  in  which  he  consoles  their  perplexity  at 
u 
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the  fact  that  one  or  mora  of  their  number  bsid  appur- 
enll;  failed  of  tlieir  liope,  in  falling  asleep  during  the 
few  months  since  he  had  lett  them.  He  explains  that 
it  will  make  no  difference;  for  those  asleep  iu  Jesua 
will  rise  again  in  lime  to  join  their  suiviving  friends 
in  th«  liiitti  Uiipture,  "  to  meet  the  Lord  in  tlie  sky." 
In  eo  speaking  he  asuenla  to  the  general  idea  that 
they  bad  of  the  time  and  uaturo  ui  the  I'arousia,  and 
only  bdds  a  miHsing  link  in  their  tbuuglits.  The 
fuioshorleued  perspective  and  the  catastrophic  char- 
act«r  of  the  Hope  are  taken  for  granted,  in  keeping 
with  certain  pre  Christian  apocalyptic  speculations 
already  described,  and  to  which  further  reference 
will  be  mode  in  the  sequel.  Again,  the  Apostle  here 
alludes  to  imminent  "wrath"  (such  as  that  over^ 
hanging  obdurate  Judaism),  as  that  from  which  these 
elect  souls  are  rescued  in  Christ  (i.  10,  v.  9,  cf .  U.  16). 
but  this  is  a  thought  which  recedes  in  his  lat«r 
epistles  behind  that  of  the  present  experience  of  re- 
dflinption  enjoyed  through  union  with  Christ  in  the 
Spirit — a  tliought  far  deeper  than  is  convoyed  by  the 
assurance  that  Christians,  with  or  without  the  sleep  of 
death,  should  alike  one  day  live  together  with  Christ 
(t.  lOJ.  Nor  is  it  idle  to  conjecture  that  Paul's  ex- 
penence  of  the  effects  of  preoccupation  with  the 
Parousin  in  the  case  of  the  Tliessalonians,  may  have 
contributed  to  this  change  of  emphasis.  For  not 
only  did  it  lend  itself  «ii»ily  to  unsettling  versions 
as  to  its  a|iproac!],  such  as  he  has  to  deal  with  in 
2  ThcHs  ii. ;  but  it  also  scorns  to  have  been  practically 
abused  by  some,  who  bi'gan  to  cease  from  their 
wonted  avocations  and  in  other-worldly  idleness  to 
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become  a  burden  on  the  resouroee  of  their  fellows 
aitd  a  scandal  to  "those  without"  (1  Thess.  iv.  11; 
2  Thcss.  iii.  6-18). 

Ill  this  connection  the  Apostle  appeals  pointedly 
to  liL8  own  example  of  induatrioiis  toil,  which  placed 
him  bojoad  all  plausible  impulation  of  self-interest, 
a  charge  which  seems  to  have  been  set  nfloat  against 
him,  (most  prohiibly  by  Jewish  jealously,  1  Thess.  ti. 
&-10)  and  touching  which  unpleasant  earlier  expori- 
eneea  may  have  made  him  sensitive  {cf.  2  Thesis,  iii.  8. 9). 
Other  charges  which  he  zealously  disclaims  are  ihuse 
of  official  Apostolic  pride,  guileful  wheedling,  and 
even  impure  su^estion — insinuatioua  which  show 
the  bitterness  of  the  resentment  awakened  iu  one 
quarter  or  another  by  liis  great  successes.  More 
direct  proof  of  the  great  impresition  produced  is  to 
be  socn  in  the  fame  of  the  Thessalonian  mission,  not 
only  among  the  other  beliovens  in  Macedonia  (in- 
cluding perhaps  Amphipolis  and  ApoUouia.  as  well  as 
Philippi)  and  Achaia,  hut  also  in  the  mouths  of  men 
at  large  (Jevrs  in  the  main  ? )  in  the  same  regions  and 
even  far  beyond.'  This  faith  of  theirs  meant  a  life 
ra<ncally  in  contrast  with  heathen  stnndard — a  walk 
iu  keeping  with  certain  precepts,  based  on  words  of 
Jesus  (it.  1,  2),  which  had  been  taught  them  as  a 
more  or  less  complete  body  of  Christian  ethics  (of. 
S  Tbesft.  iii.  6, 14).     And  it  is  striking  that  the  two 

'gaeh  trUlMpmd  tumors  Imply  tho  lapwi  of  conndctnhlo  timi 
belnecn  hi*  InkTlnn  Tlifiwnlniilon  and  writioK  '  Them.  Thi*  h* 
Tom  R«uiVi|  IIiirtl«'  tlieor?  Ilint  t  TlirM.cantnioircboM of  n letter 
ftotn  llxt  TImmloiibii*  mmI  Iii  reply  lo  Pnnl's  pnqairiw  in  •  7«t 
•■tiler  Itllrr  of  liU,  lh«  ■IIk)'!  and  ocvkMonal  chamctM  of  wbicb 
Wiaed  It  lo  pun  tarl;  Into  obUiioa  iEipotilar,  Scpl.,  19SS). 
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cardiiiul  graces  Gpecified  (in  contrut  to  pagan  ideals), 
purity  and  unselfish  love,  are  referred  to  the  first 
principle  of  the  new  life,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit' 
and  the  new  impulttes  thus  begotten  (iv.  @,  t)}. 

In  this  respect  one  is  reminded  of  the  tone  of  Gal. 
V.  16-vi.  10,  a  resemhlance  which  becomes  the  more 
close  when  we  take  1  Thess.  v.  11-15  iuto  account. 
Id  both  we  find  iiititiinl  exhortation,  boneficence,  And 
burden -lienring;  in  both  the  Hame  sense  of  a  diffused 
responsibility  iiuung  the  brethren,  together  witli  the 
Grisl  beginnings  of  a  diETcrentialion  between  believera 
as  n  body  and  certain  leading  brethren  of  special 
spirituality  and  influence  (t.  12, 13 ;  cf.  Cral.  vi.  1,  6). 
Their  leadership  is  literally  "ministry,"  devoted 
service,  iuformal  in  character.  Its  essence  is  solicitude 
like  that  of  elder  brulltrcn,  who  "take  pains  "  for  the 
instrnctionof  their  juniors  in  faith,  act  as  tlioirguardi- 
uis  (the  more  naturally  that  they  were  often  the 
hosts  of  the  eecleiia,  which  met  in  some  leading  be- 
liever's house),  and  put  them  in  mind  of  their  Chris- 
tian duties-  For  such  is  bespoken  the  recognition 
and  peculiar  regard  of  the  community  on  account  of 
their  good  work  (1  Thess.  v.  12,  13);  just  as  in 
Galatians  (vi.  6)  the  recognition  of  material  support 
of  his  "instructor  in  the  Word  "  is  enjoined  on  the 
person  undergoing  definite  instruction  in  the  words 

'The  relation  of  <ho  Spirit  to  "  pro pb raying,"  or  hiKliI;  •poo- 
tnaeoui  attcraocu,  ia  implicit  in  1  Tims.  v.  QO,  in  regard  to 
which  we  alio  (cnlhei  tbut  there  ona  aoiue  iMicliou  of  fMlIng 
OBUMd  b;  nbuHMi  (cf.  3  Thena.  ii.  S  for  a  apiril-uinwi^).  Paul'l 
ftnawer  to  tbia  It  nu  apptul  to  the  Spirit  id  tbe  bretbreuBsa 
whole,  who  cau  tliaceni  apiilta  and  ao  "Mparitt«  tb«  pr«cloDI 
from  th««il«." 
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of  Jesus  (caUeAixinii).  This  is  all  tliat  wa  find  bo  far 
of  tlie  orgauizatioa  of  tha  ChrUtiaii  life;  and  its 
highly  spontaneous  character  on  both  sides,  is  made 
yet  more  evident  fi-om  what  ia  said  of  the  nearly 
contemporary  volunteer  service  discharged  in  Corinth 
by  "  finit-fruits  "  like  the  hou.sehold  of  Stephanaa 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  16,  16,  18). 

And  HO  we  return  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Gospel  in  Corinth,  whero  the  Apostles  were  mean- 
while laboring,  cheered  and  in  part  sustained  in 
things  material  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Philippiau 
Church  (Phil.  iv.  15;  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  9).  At  same  un- 
certain stage  in  his  work  among  the  Greeks,  the  Jews 
in  jealousy  made  a  dead  set  at  Paul  and  tried  to  get 
the  Roman  governor  (proconMul)  of  Aciiaia,  at  tliis 
time  the  brother  of  the  philoHophcr  Seneca,  to  exe* 
cute  their  wislie».  Thoy  couched  their  charge  in 
terms  that  ecemcd  serious  because  they  were  vngue. 
But  GaUio  saw  through  their  purpose  and,  doubtless 
by  a  series  of  apt  questions,  elicited  the  fact  that  by 
"  the  Law  "  they  meant  simply  the  idiosyncrasies aiid 
technicalities,  as  a  Roman  would  regard  them,  of 
their  own  national  usages.  Once  tJiis  was  clear  the 
case  was  at  an  and.  Such  things  were,  as  he  rightly 
said,  no  business  of  his,  being  questions  of  doctrine, 
not  deed,  names,  not  things,  of  their  own  law,  not  Ito- 
man  law.  Such  things  came  under  their  own  local 
jun84liclion  ;  and  he  would  not  be  drawn  into  treat- 
ing them  as  grave  enough  for  his  own  court.  The 
Jow»  felt  ballled ;  nnd  in  thoir  chagrin  took  Gallic 
at  his  word  bo  far  as  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction, 
to  the  allowable  extent  of  stripes,  upon  Sosthenes 
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tbe  arehi»ynaffO'/Hg,  before  llio  I)rocoii9nr8  xery  seat. 
As  they  cliose  a  safe  scapi'guul,  one  of  tliuir  own  col- 
ony, UuUio  did  uot  trouble  to  biiiikc  tlicm.  Hut 
there  U  no  rMsoii  to  tloubt  tbat  this  Sosthciies  was 
the  same  as  Paul's  friend  named  iu  the  uddruss  of 
his  firat  extant  Corinthian  letter,  and  that  he  bad 
already  followed  tbe  example  of  bis  late  colleague, 
Crispus,  and  become  a  Christian.' 

It  has  been  suid  with  justice  tbat  this  residence  of 
at  least  eighteen  months  (xviii.  4)  in  CoriDth  vras 
au  epoch  in  Paul's  life ;  and  that  in  two  reepesbk 
First  it  muiit  have  conlirtned  bis  feeling  tbat  Koman 
law,  when  rightly  administered,  was  on  his  side :  and 
this  will  have  important  con3e(]uence8  some  years 
later.  And  next  it  must  have  fiffoidud  him  leisure 
to  study  the  problems  iu  applied  Chrisliaoity  M'liicb 
were  sure  to  crop  up  in  actual  expeiience  (as  on  tbo 
modern  mission-field),  when  the  Gospel  seed  fell  into 
soil  80  alien  in  many  ways  as  the  Corintbian  Greek. 
To  this  wo  may  trace  something  of  the  incieased 
maturity  nnd  dcfiniionoss  in  the  teaching  of  the  next 
group  of  letters,  those  to  Curintb  itself  and  the  epis- 
tle to  believers  in  Rome.  But  at  last  be  made  up 
his  mind  tbat  the  time  had  come  to  rcuew  his  rela- 
tions with  the  home  churches  of  Syria,  probably  for 
tlifl  sake  of  that  unification  iu  spirit  which  lay  eo 
near  to  his  heart-  Ilcfore  starting  from  tbe  eastern 
port  of  Corinth,  Cencbreto,  be  performed  a  rite  which 
shows  Iiow  strong  upon  liim  was  the  bold  of  ancestral 

>Tbiii  i»  the  nalarnl  incnDiDg  of  tbe  beat  t«xl,  of  wliich  Ibe  i»- 
fetiar  MSS.  bovo  n  fullnciouslj  pimy  correct  ion,  tnnking  tbbOr«eks 
Iho  luialliuiU  mill  Sostbcncii  tbe  plaiutilT  iu  the  bullied  eoil. 
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piety.  Sucli  tii'S  of  feeling  were  far  from  broken  hy 
Ian  rovulsiou  from  Jiiduio  legalism.'  In  lltiscase  the 
c«romouiiil  cruppiitg  vi  the  liiiir  Wiis  tlie  outwurtl 
sign  of  the  commcii cement  of  a  vow,'  probably  put- 
ting him  under  epeciul  Divine  protectioa  ugainBt 
Jewish  machinations  dnriiig  his  voyage  (perliapc*  in 
company  with  Jewish  pilgrimst  cf.  xx.  8). 

On  arrival  at  Ephesus  with  AquiU  and  Priscitla, 
his  restless  leal  led  him  to  utilize  some  unavoidable 
delay  before  recmbarking,  in  discoursing  in  the  syna- 
gogue on  tiis  Lord's  claims.  The  reception  was  so 
far  favorable '  that  he  was  asked  to  stay  and  con- 
tinue his  teaching.  But  he  felt  bound  to  press  oa 
and  complete  his  first  European  journey  as  already 
determined,  promising,  however,  to  return  shuuld 
such  be  God's  will — alluding  to  the  providential 
hindrance  which  had  formerly  barred  his  steps  when 
making  for  Aiua  and  Kphesus.  And  it  is  to  the  re- 
aliiatiou  of  this  hope  that  Acts  now  hurries  forward. 
He  resumed  his  voyage,  landed  at  Cissarca,  went  up 
and  saluted  the  Mother  Church  (how  much  this  may 
have  meant  for  continued  good  underutanding  with 
the  Jerusalem  authorities!),  and  then  once  more 
found  himself  in  the  bosom  of  the  Antiochene  Church 
after  some  three  years'  absence. 

'  Tins  »*«o  wli«ii  pnatied  for  lim«^  bs  ita]r«<!  to  k««p  I'lMOver 
Kt  Pliilipiii ;  Acta  XI.  S :  (m  bIm)  Roto.  ix.  i;  x.  3. 

'JoMpbH  {JcwtiA  Wdr,  il,  15,  1)  *Ay»  lltnt  It  wan  ciislonmr; 
fllf  tboae  in  tickiifw  «r  other  difllrwn  la  make  ■  vuw,  to  be  ■•• 
dMnod  at  iba  md  of  tli*  month.  Luke**  tthretitD  la  tbi«  v«ir 
•opiMita  ib«  v{«w  tliai  I'sul  wi»  lioiinil  fur  J«(bu1(<iu,  not  mMtly 
Dm  Ckaarf*,  u  wimc  mipixiiie  from  r.  33. 

'  It  Is  iDPODC^i **!>'«  thill  t>o  b«br<«niln  Jwnaai  M«i>lnh  nlrcody 
exUleil  among  the  EpIiMinu  JfwtL  But  lliry  bail  m  jet  nuiiioNl 
DO  diKilnct  or  oncanbi-jl  liring  apart  from  lljvir  ii;nii|:«(tiiiw,  Ju 
tills  lutlec  MDM  Uw  KpliMiau  Cburcli  noa  of  I'kaliuc  loundolion. 


CHAPTER  V. 


WOBK  IK  ASIA  AND  OKEECK :  CONSOLIOATIOH- 

(a)  Ephetut  (Acts  acviii.  23-xix.  22). 

[OK  awhile  Paul  rested  body  and  soul  in 
Antioch.  But  the  more  distant  fields 
wuro  over  cdlliiig:  and  ere  long  lie 
stLirtod  forth  afresh,  bound  for  Ephesus, 
yet  not  failing  to  make  a  complete  visi- 
tation  of  Ilia  South  Galatisu  Churches.  It  was  oa 
this  oi:(:u.-.i<m  that  he  started  among  his  oouvertH  that 
collection  for  "the  pour  saints  "  of  the  Jerusalem 
Cliuieh  ou  which  he  relied  fur  the  removal  of  mucli 
prejudice  iii  that  quarter,  aud  to  tlie  due  prescnta- 
tion  of  which  he  devoted  so  great  puius.  Uefuro  he 
had  passed,  however,  from  Phrygian  Galatiu  to 
Phrygian  Asia,  and  by  the  higher-lying  and  more 
direct  route  some  wny  to  the  north  of  the  Lycus 
valley  (where  lay  CoIossjb  and  Laodicea)  had  ar- 
rived at  last  at  Epliesus,  certain  events  had  already 
occurred  in  this  metropolis  which  our  historian  evi- 
dently regarded  as  significant. 

Prificilla  and  Aquila — for  this  is  the  order  of  spir- 
itual activity  in  which  they  are  thought  of  alike  by 
Paul  and  Luke — had  settled  down  for  a  time  at  least 
in  KphesiiB,  plying  their  trade  and  also  letting  their 
light  sliine  as  oppovtnnily  offered.  One  day  there 
stood  up  in  the  synagogue,  which  they  frequented, 
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a  stranger  of  striking  giflH  as  u  speukcr  niid  ex- 
pQunilci'  of  the  Scripturvs,'  And  what  wiia  tlioir 
deliglit  to  beat-  him  discourse  with  Alexitndriiio 
subtlety  and  finish  on  the  Klessianic  prophecieo, 
with  a  view  to  prove  that  in  Jesus  was  their  trua 
fulfihnent.  It  was  obvious  that  he  bad  received 
catechetical  instruction  in  "the  Way  of  the  Lord." 
tUat  iSt  the  more  striking  sayitigg  of  Jesus  and  the 
broad  outlines  of  His  life.  Y«t  fervid  as  wnA  bis 
apirit,  there  woa  sometliing  lacking  to  the  fulness  of 
bis  knowledge.'  They  invited  this  brother  Jew, 
ApoUos  by  name,  to  their  home ;  and  there  com- 
pleted his  instruction  in  the  Way  of  God.  In  par- 
ticular they  told  him  that  there  waa  a  baptbm  of 
higiier  order  than  that  of  John — the  only  one  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  heard — a  Spirit- baptism, 
which  not  only  confimtod  the  heart  in  a  cleansing 
penitence  (befitting  humble  hope  iu  a  coming  De- 
liverer, as  the  Baptist  had  taught,  of.  xix.  41,  but 
also  imparted  a  new  "spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus" 
which  wrought  in  the  heart  Hlce  fire.  Apnllos  ac- 
cepted the  message  of  Pentecost.  But  it  is  tint  said 
that  he  wus  bnptited  afresh  ;  possibly  it  was  felt  un- 
fitting that  0.  man  wlio  had  already  given  proof  of 

'Tbe  binta  KObtdMl  )<7  wliit  follows,  orthe  date  and  nnlureof 
IImi  origins  of  Ilia  Aleuuultiue  Churcli  nte  most  luliiiililc,  if  uu> 
Mti«fjriDg'  It  wu  uli>ioiiNl7  not  ;«t  full;  iu  toucli  with  (lie  Ijipa 
of  Clirittiauilj  premUol  iu  JeruiKileui  {<.  g.,  k«  to  tlie  CliiiHliua 
P«litFcMt  And  lli«  tMptiuQ  bititrd  (b«rt«ii). 

'Ha;  nol  hi*  d«f«rt  liavo  Iain  larKctj  in  a  Inch  of  npprtcialloii 
of  till)  I>at1i  of  Mwnlah  V  Fot  tbin  nna  no  pact  of  (lie  U«>»i- 
snlr  I[op«.  and,  aa  wa  ahall  fot  lu-r,  toiig  roiiiaiu«<l  tiOjMat  bat 
"  tlic  ceuti«  of  tiglit "  to  Jndea-CkrlstJaiui. 
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tliu  Spirit's  power  (unlike  those  sotm  to  be  named) 
should  hii  put  Ihroiigli  the  initial  rite  of  eiitr>' iuto 
the  New  Ismol.  lu  cuui-se  u(  time  he  came  to  liear 
of  the  work  begun  at  Coriath,  perhaps  through  the 
coming  to  EpheHus  of  aomts  of  tho  brethren.  But  in 
any  caee  he  began  to  bum  to  exercise  his  tuinistry 
in  its  new  fulness  among  so  important  a  body  of  re- 
cent converts.  The  bretlireu  on  the  spot  8«conded 
liis  wish  with  a  letter  of  commendation  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  Achain:  and  ere  long  he  proved  himself  of 
great  service  tu  these  believers  by  his  Bpiritual  gift. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  controversy  with 
tlie  Jewsi  against  whom  he  maiitlained  publicly  and 
effeclirely  his  Scriptural  argument  that  Jesus  was 
the  Anointed  One.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  bo  sure  of  Luke's  motive  for 
introducing  this  episode.  Some  seek  it  in  a  desire 
to  supply  a  background  to  the  notices  of  Apotlos  in 
1  Corinthians.  It  seems  better,  however,  to  bring 
it  more  into  line  with  the  general  purpose  of  Acta, 
nnuiety  to  signnlize  the  place  of  the  Spiiit  in  the  pro- 
gress of  tho  GospL-1  and  its  victory  over  Judaism.  So 
viewed,  its  lesson  is  further  illustrated  by  tho  some* 
what  parallel  case*  which  follows  immediately,  in 

*Tlii)t,  ulong  wltli  vv.  34,  35.  givM  us  Tnliiulile  liitijihl  iuto  tlie 
AlvxnuilriuB  allegorizlUK  "  vriMloiu  "  or  fnoaii  wbicb  na  uiiicli  look 
til*  runcy  nf  the  ApollM-paTir  In  Cariulh.  Apollvt'  BXy]e  nnd 
a«tl>0<1ii  oonld  Iw  mora  or  Ims  lixed  brfi>r«  be  obtaiixil  «  Tiill 
tiiip  ii[Mia  lli«  hUlorlc*t  aids  of  JMua  ihe  Clirlat  IVoni  PrUcilU 
And  Aqnlln. 

■Dill  we  Icuow  mora  of  the  sptcial  liiiitar;  ortlioliglil  \a  CMa- 
tiaa  drdeo  iu  EpIiMuo,  ««  mlulil  imhmIIiIjt  we  man  point 
DurniUTe:  ct  John  I.  B,  IS;  1  JoJiu  v,  I     ~ 
a  letiil«iic]'  to  iDokc  llie  Bitpiial  ibo  rif 
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ooiiiiection  with  Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus.  We  have 
110  reason  to  CDiniect  the  "  i1is<:ipte»  *'  iu  tjiie^tioii  witU 
Apolloa  or  hia  apecial  antecedents,  save  in  so  far  as 
bis  case  di^inoves  the  iden,  alte.idy  diacounteiisiicetl 
hy  thu  tuna  "iJUcii>!ea"  ilself,  that  such  were  mere 
disciples  of  John  aud  not  profettsed!;  Christians. 
Tliey  evidently  niuvvd  oit  a  far  lower  level  of  spir- 
itual experience  than  Apollutt.  Fur  a  certain  Ufe- 
lessnesa  about  them  made  Paul  ask  in  surpruie  if 
they  bad  received  "holy  spirit"  (the  peculiar  joyoua 
eitthusiHsni,  the  seal  of  faith,  Eph.  i.  13)  when  they 
fli-st  believed.  They  replied  thut  they  had  not  even 
heaid  that  there  was  such  a  thing  to  he  had  (i.  «., 
they  iiiiagiiied  thia,  like  other  Mesdnnic  blessings, 
to  be  yet  iu  the  future).  What  kiud  of  baptism, 
tlien,  had  tliey  received,  asked  the  Apostle.  That  of 
John,  was  the  reply.  That,  rejuined  he,  was  but  a 
baptism  of  repeiitunce  preparatory  to  positive  trust 
in  the  Coming  One,  even  Jesus.  "  Into  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus"  they  were  nccordingly  biiptized, 
and  so  into  the  present  foi'etastu  of  Mt»  Spirit — the 
Spirit  auiinating  His  IJody  as  snob  (1  Cor.  xii.  IS). 
The  solemnity  of  the  act  was  hoiglitencd  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Apoutle  himself,  through  laying  on 
of  bands.  Aa  this  was  not  Paul's  usual  habit  (1 
Cor.  i.  14,  IT),  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  and  the 
obvious  dulness  of  the  men's  spiritual  life,  as  com- 
pared with  the  already  rjuickencd  Apollos,  probably 
led  Paul  to  consider  such  cooperation  expedient  as 
an  aid  to  faith.  The  special  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit  followed  in  the  forms  most  decisive  and  con- 
tirmatory  of  faith.    Thus  the  cose  of  tliese  dozen 
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meit  bccJiiiie  no  doubt  an  iniportaiit  piecedetit  and 
example  uf  tho  diftereiice  between  a  vague  belief  in 
Jesus  ou  old  Judaic  and  futurist  lines,  atid  a  genuine 
trust  iu  Him  h  «  present  Redeemer  tliroiigli  tie 
Spirit,  OS  ilcclarod  tu  His  own  GoajwI. 

And  now  bogau  iu  earnest  Paul's  mission  in 
Epbesus,  wbitih  for  some  tbrce  months  centred  iu  tbe 
synagogue,  «'li»ro  tie  reasoned  at  length  ou  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  now  revealed.  But,  as  at 
Corinth,  so  here  certain  Jeniith  hearts  haideued 
into  a  bitter  unbelief,  which  reviled  the  new  Way 
before  tbe  mass  of  those  pi«scnt  in  tlie  s>'nagogae. 
Paul  saw  the  hour  of  wiilidrawal  approaching. 
Only  in  this  case  he  chose  as  his  next  headquarters 
tlie  school  or  lecture  room  of  a  rhetorician,  named 
TyrannuB.  We  even  get  a  hint  of  the  very  hours  of 
his  day  from  a  correct  later  amplification  to  the 
efTttct  that  his  daily  disputations  (somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  traveling  lecturers  common  in 
that  age  and  clime)  were  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
hour,  j.«.,  between  eleven  A.M. and  four  P.M.  This 
would  be  "aft«r  businoss  hours"  as  reckoned  iu 
EphciUS,  and  equally  after  Paul's  Inbors  at  his  own 
trade,  to  which  lie  later  refers  in  hit)  farewell  at 
Miletus  to  the  Epbosian  elders  (xx.  S4  f.).  And  so 
he  continued  for  the  space  of  two  years,  during 
which  the  Oospiil  spread — partly  by  the  agency  of 
oomrades  like  Timothy  (cf.  Col.  i.  1)  and  partly 
through  the  more  indirect  channels  of  social  and 
commercial  interchange — to  nil  part«  of  the  provino 
of  A^a,  including  not  only  Culossee  and  Laodieea 
but  also  the  Churches  named  in  Revelation  i.-iii. 
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Epliesiis  vt*a  in  everj'  eeiiM  u  gnat  focus  of 
buD»ii  life,  a  ceutre  wlicro  blended  Kiuit  utid  West, 
mingling  iu  stritngc,  dazzling,  dcmoraliziug  fashion. 
It  was  an  exchauge  not  onl)'  fur  material  but  also 
for  mental  wares.  In  this  city  the  Greek  and  the 
"  barbaritin "  iti  various  degrees  of  cruditjr  and 
refinement  acted  and  reacted  one  ou  the  other. 
CuUui«  was  tiiere,  but  in  the  main  of  a  showy, 
frivolous,  and  sensual  type.  Keli^on  was  every- 
where ill  evidence,  centiing  in  the  cult  of  the  local 
guardian  divinity,  Ailemis  of  £])he8u»,  really  an 
Oriental  natur«-deity,  whoso  temple  was  one  of  the 
world's  wonders  and  whose  cliouta  of  one  kind  or 
another  largely  coluicd  the  industry  and  society  of 
the  city.  Out  uowliere  was  religion  more  a  matter 
of  superstition,  sorcery,  self-interest,  and  even  sen- 
suality. "Epiieaian  Letters,"  under  wliich  eume 
certAin  magical  forniulie,  and  "  Kphestan  Tales," 
both  represent  the  morbid  side  of  human  life.  And 
both  its  superstition  and  its  boundless  immorality 
have  met  wilh  unsparing  exposure  in  the  letters  of  a 
philosophic  observer,  who  may  have  dwelt  in  the 
city  about  a  generation  before  Paul  came  tbither, 
and  who  veiled  bis  denunciations  under  the  name  of 
the  great  Ephesian,  Hernclitus,  the  Dark  Sage,  who 
had  flourished  half  a  millennium  earlier. 

On  such  a  background  of  superstition  snd  chi- 
canery we  may  be  the  less  surprised  to  meet  with 
the  next  scene  presented  in  the  vivid  drams  of  Acts. 
Paul  here  apiiears  as  Attracting  much  notice  by  tho 
works  of  power  wrought  of  God  through  bis  instru- 
mentality, as  if  to  weau  the  multitude  from  tbeir 
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raiuouB  follies  hy  manifested  energies  in  vliicb  even 
their  sense  Ifouud  leligious  preceptions  could  dis- 
cover somewlint  tliiit  spuke  to  tliem  of  the  divine. 
Tliat  the  Apostle  was  ut  times  conscious  of  being  the 
inedium  of  ttupcrhuinaii  energies  we  know  from  his 
own  explicit  witness  («■  g-,  item.  xv.  18;  2  Ct>r.  xii. 
12);  und  this  was  doubtless  one  of  the  tinicti  in 
guuslion.  whoa  a  great  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  bis 
Gospel  h«d  been  reached.  But  then  the  forms  in 
which  such  power  was  popularly  supposed  to  mani- 
fest itself  (xix.  12)  must  be  referred  to  the  super- 
stitions ideas  of  [Migaiis  and  semi-pagnns,  rather  than 
to  Faurs  own  attitude.  In  these  circumstances  it  Is 
extfomely  difficult  to  give  a  fully  satisfaotor}-  account 
of  the  actual  facts,  as  distinct  from  the  color  they 
took  to  the  popular  mind  in  a  city  where  exorcism 
and  magio  rnii  riot.  Nor  was  tlieie  anywhere  in  that 
age  the  scientilic  knowledge  needful  t«  accurate  dis- 
crimination  of  the  physical  and  psychicat,  where  the 
phonouiona  were  complex.'  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  as  an  "exorcist "  Paul  came  into  great  repute 
thiough  his  marvelous  control  over  disordered 
minds  and  wills,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
■lave-girl  at  Philippi.  And  sa  all  his  confidence  and 
consciousness  of  power  centred  in  Jesus,  his  Lord, 
it  was  natural  that  certain  exorcists  should  think 
t]iat  tie  uited  thU  aaored  name  as  they  did  those  in 
their  niagii'al  formulie.  So  was  it  with  certain  de- 
generate Jews,  strolling  exorcists,  who,  luiving  util- 
Exed  the  name  of  the  God  of  their  fatben  in  llie 


'  WlMt  lliU  meaot  Rin]'lvc<»iK*<^b]r'tl)«id«'M  loucliiog  nitch- 
-nit  ipneral  both  bcroro  ut4l  ntxtt  lb«  RtiTonnalioa. 
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exercise  of  arts  which  traditiun  carried  back  to  the 
wise  Solomon '  (as  we  liud  later  among  certain 
Gnostics  and  others),  thought  to  add  to  their  own 
the  secret  of  a  greater  master  in  the  dark  craft,  by 
iiirokiiig  "the  Je3ii9  whi>m  I'aiil  preached."  The 
disaster  which  this  brought  upon  two  of  the  sons  of 
Scova,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  hif;h-pricitlly  cinn, 
while  engaged  in  practicing  thciio  duviccit,  is  recorded 
t*  liAving  turned  this  evil  to  the  furtberunco  of  the 
Gospel.  For  the  succes§ful  aseaultof  the  possessed 
man  on  whom  they  were  trying  their  now  formula 
became  matter  of  common  talk  in  the  city,  among 
both  Jews  and  Greeks:  and  an  awful  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Jesua  crept  over  many  minds.  Specially 
had  it  the  effect  of  causing  believers  who  had  liitherlo 
not  broken  with  their  old  superstitious  practices,  to 
do  so  now  onoo  for  nil.  With  consciences  more  en- 
lightened, they  came  forward  and  made  a  clean  breest 
of  their  past  dabblings  in  magic,  which  was  moreover 
usually  directed  to  the  basest  ends.  A  number  who 
hod  been  more  deeply  involved  went  still  further  and 
openly  burned  their  costly  books  of  magic  :  so  much 
eo,  that  the  total  value  mounted  up  to  some  X1800. 


'  Cf.  JM«pbo«  Ant,  Till,  2, 5,  (or  the  Ion  that  osm*  iann  tan&tt 
6ol(Nii«ii'«  t!T*at  naiiip,  ccoaisiing  of  forniubt  tot  norelaiag  tli» 
dvinoaa  of  dlRroM',  niMital  snd  plifcJcal.  Uaglcal  fonuultg  ««re 
wont  lo  pila  np  dlriiM'  naiOM  from  ftll  qiMtt^n  :  tl,  WmmI^. 
^piitla  Oramauita,  p.  31,  "I  a<tJu»  lbt«  b;  tlie  Ooil  •fibs 
Hebnwi,  Jnna,  InU,  lacb,  Abmotli."  Slronu  light  on  Ihia 
wbote  ital^t,  oa  r«1aM^  lo  o)i«  *lda  of  lal«r  Ju<lal«m,  la  ihmwn 
by  tbe  apoer^plMil  "Tmlan>cc>t«r6o1omoa"  (limialatml  by  P,  C. 
CoDjrbcAfo  io  Ibo  JneiA  Quotlrtly  Beriev,  si.  l-4fi)i  nliicb  prab- 
aUj  baa  a  lint  nauiij  bwria  al  lenat. 
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So,  by  the  Lord's  might,  the  Word  kept  growing  and 
prevailing. 

Yet  we  are  not  left  to  suppose,  as  we  might  from 
Acts  alone,  that  this  progress  was  unattended  by 
Mvore  triiU  up  to  the  eve  of  Paul's  departure,  which 
seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  tlie  great  riot.  On 
the  contrary,  in  his  farewell  to  the  Ephosian  Elders 
at  MiletuB,  Paul  rcfciii  to  the  fact  that  his  whole  stay 
had  been  full  of ''tears  and  triiils"  that  befell  him 
through  Jewish  plots.  These  had  indeed  kept  him 
specially  meek  in  spirit;  but  they  had  had  uo  power 
to  make  him  withhold  any  word  that  could  benefit 
any,  whether  in  public  or  private,  as  be  delivered 
his  soul  to  Jew  and  Greek  touching  "repentance 
toward  God  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus."  From 
which  wo  infer  that  every  effort  had  been  made  by 
the  Jews  in  particular  to  terrorize  him  into  discreet 
silence.  Similarly  in  1  CoriiiUnaus,  written  nearer 
'the  end  than  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Eplie- 
sus,  he  exclaims :  "  Even  unto  this  very  hour  we  both 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted, 
and  are  homeless,  and  toil,  laboring  with  our  own 
hands  " — reviled,  persecuted,  defamed,  treated  as  the 
world's  refuse,  the  offscouring  of  all  tilings.  His  lot, 
as  an  Apostle,  has  been  akiti  to  that  of  a  condemned 
criminal,  made  a  gazing-stock,  as  it  were,  to  the 
world  of  angels  and  men,  and  liable  to  every  sort  of 
indignity.  But  fur  a  full  sense  of  the  risks  run,  we 
must  go  to  other  words  in  the  same  letter.  Nothing, 
says  he,  but  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious 
reaurrection  could  norve  a  man  for  such  experiences 
as  his  own.    "Else  why  do  we  run  a  risk  every 
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liour?  Daily  I  gQ  through  the  experienc«  of  death" 
— I  ■oletuoly  aver  it.  **I£,  hutuitnly  speaking,  I 
■futight  tJi«  bfia^ta'  in  Eplle3ll1^  what  boolei  itt  un- 
l6SA  the  (lead  riaie'/"  Mure,  behind  the  metaphor, 
lies  Boinethitig  critical  in  tli«  extreme,  whuUier  wo 
BQppoM  that  \m  fom  »liowed  the  rtithlcsa  ferocity  of 
wild  beaste,  or  that  he  was  by  tliem  brought  wiUiiu 
measurable  distance  of  being  exposed  in  the  arena 
H  the  result  of  being  denounced  to  the  proconsul 
for  impioty  or  endangering  public  order.  Verily,  it 
is  but  the  nnmller  part  of  this  man's  sufferings  and 
acbievementa  that  we  can  picture  to  ourselves.  But 
in  spite  of  actutd  dangerii  and  of  liis  numerous  ene- 
mies, a  door  of  opportunity,  great  itnd  effectual, 
opened  up  to  him,  especially  in  his  lust  year  iu 
Ephesus;'  and  even  before  that  date  there  were 
"churches  of  Asia,"  the  fruits  of  I'aul's  presence  iu 
those  parts,  to  send  greetings  to  their  unknown 
brethren  in  Achaia.  The  name  of  his  Itr^t  Asian 
convert,  £pa3netu)t,  happoits  to  be  known  to  us 
(Rom.  xvi.  S),  as  is  also  the  loyal  aid  rendered  to 
him  in  liis  need  by  a  certain  Oneaimus  (2  Tint.  i.  18) : 
while  Tropbimua  and  Tychicuti  may  safely  be  thought 
of  as  converts  of  lii.t  Kpliesiau  stay. 

Meantime  Paul  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his 
earlier  Churches  ;  and  hts  imponnl  gnxe  was  already 
beginning  to  fix  itself  on  Rome  us  liis  next  definite 
goal  (Rom.  XV.  22,  24).  after  another  Ti8.it  to  Jeni- 
salem  with  tokens  of  the  loyal  Ioto  of  himself  and 
bis  converts.  And  for  the  Srst  step  in  tliis  pro- 
gramme, a  farewell  visit  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 

MOW.  if.  9-13;  XT.  30ir.;  ITt.  S-»,  19. 


lie  began  to  pave  the  way  betimes,  sending  on  two 
of  Ilia  helpers,  Timothy  and  Erastus,  while  be  him- 
self tarried  yet  &  while  in  Asia.  But  behind  tbU 
simple  reference  to  Paul's  projected  movements,  llie 
uniii  objects  of  which  are  left  to  emerge  as  the  pub- 
lic narrntive  proceeds  in  Acts,  there  lay  a  domestic 
tragedy,  as  it  were,  leflvctod  fur  us  in  the  personal 
oorreepondence  of  the  prime  actor.  To  its  history, 
tbeo,  which  probably  goes  some  way  back  behind 
the  point  recorded  iu  Acts  xix.  21,  we  must  now 
turn  aside. 

(i)  The  Corinthian  TroulUt. 

Th«  composition  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  as  de- 
termined by  the  uiixcd  population  of  the  city  and 
it«  special  local  conditions,  was  peculiarly  complex. 
Corinth  had  always  been  a  city  of  note;  and  since 
46  B.  C,  when  its  prosperity  was  re-founded  by 
Julias  Ciesar  in  making  it  a  Roman  Colonia,  it  had 
attained  great  prosperity.  Its  situation,  command- 
ing the  narrow  isthmus  between  seas  on  the  direct 
route  from  Asia  to  Rome,  gave  it  unrivalled  com- 
mercial opportunities.  In  these  shared  Komans, 
Greeks,  Jews  and  other  Orientals :  while  in  the  «»• 
scntially  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of  what  was  prac- 
tically, though  not  actually,  a  grcut  seaport,  the 
thought  of  East  and  West  in  many  forms  contended 
or  entered  into  freah  combinations.  And  the  intel- 
lectual life  was  the  more  eager  that  the  city  had  great 
traditions  and  yet  greater  ambitions  in  the  sphere  of 
cultured  thought.  Corinth  hnd  also  an  unenviable 
fiune  for  its  licentiousness,  fostered  by  the  local  cult 
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of  Apbrodit«,  which  vas  not  only  on  an  enormous 
Mtle  but  itlso  on  Ori«iital  ratbor  than  Gieek  lines, 
making  vice  a  part  of  the  religious  life. 

All  tliese  conditions  are  reQocted  in  the  Christian 
community  as  we  know  it  from  the  vivid  pages  of 
Paul's  letters.  Romans,  Greeks,  Jews,  were  all  rep- 
resented, as  we  learn  from  Acts  and  the  letters, 
which  emphasize  qiiit«  dtvei'se  aspects  of  tlie  Church 
but  supplement  each  other  perfectly.  This  comes 
out  interestingly  in  the  converts  whom  Paul  by  ex- 
ception baptized  with  his  own  hands,  probably  as 
typical  cases  of  their  class.  Stephanos,  the  first 
convert  (along  with  his  household),  was  a  Greek, 
probably  a  proselyte;  Crispus  was  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue;  Gaius  was  a  Roman  of  some  position, 
being  refencd  to  as  "my  host  and  of  the  Church  at 
large"  (t.  e.,  to  Christians  passing  through  Corinth, 
Rom.  xvi.  23).  And  not  only  wcro  there  these  men- 
tal types,  the  steady  (if  often  coarse)  Roman,  the 
versatile  and  volatile  Greek,  the  scrupulous  Jew: 
but  ere  long  thoir  special  tendencies  were  stimu- 
lated by  Christian  teachers  corresponding  thereto. 

Paul's  own  message  had  been  delivered  in  a 
purely  religious  and  practical  tone.  In  view  of  his 
recent  experience  of  Greek  tendencies  at  Athens, 
and  acutely  conscious  of  his  own  impotence  to  meet 
the  otter  worldliness  of  Corinth  and  its  idolatry  of 
shallow  intellectuality,  he  deliboratoly  chose  to  em- 
phasiza  not  the  wisdom  but  the  sheer  redemptive 
power  of  the  Gospel.  And  his  message  of  Jesua 
Christ  OS  the  Saviour  who  saves  through  the  Cross, 
would  appeal  only  to  minds  serious  by  nature  or  by 


deep  disiUusiuiiiiig  experience.  The  Alexaixlrine 
sabtlety  and  mysticism  of  tlio  eloqueut  Apullos 
would  appGfiU  not  only  to  tlie  Jews  m  virtue  of  it« 
profound  nllegoiiKing  of  their  Scriptures  (in  proof  of 
the  new  Mesaianic  ideal  realized  in  Jeaus),  but  also 
to  the  Greek  love  of  the  subtle  and  suggestive  as 
such.  And  finally  there  came  those  who  could  ap* 
peal  to  the  more  Judaicnily  minded.  T1iey  empha- 
Hizcd  the  more  nntional  and  lilcraliHticuIly  historical 
aspect  of  Christianity,  uh  determined  by  its  Judtean 
origins.  And  they  did  so  iu  two  ways.  Some,  ap- 
parently the  first  comers,  gloried  in  their  liuving 
been  admitted  to  the  Messianic  Kingdom  by  the 
chief  of  Messiah's  own  com  missioned  disciples,  Ce- 
phus,  as  they  called  him  in  Jewish  fashion.  And 
thoy  called  on  all  to  come  interline  with  his  xrays  as 
the  only  genuine  and  authoritative  ones,  those  at 
leafit  of  whose  validity  men  could  be  quite  sure.  He 
was  the  great  guarantor,  and  they  claimed  to  repro- 
Bent  him  in  Corinth.  The  adherents  of  such  teach- 
en  may  be  recognized  chiefly  among  those  of 
**  weak  "  consciences  in  relation  to  foods  offered  to 
iilols  or  otherwise  causing  scruple  to  the  Jewish 
mind.  Thi»  CcphikS  party  did  not  directly  oliallenge 
Paul's  authority  in  Corinth  (though  they  may  have 
aaid  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  tlic  full  status  of  an 
"Apostle,"  1  Cor.  ix.  1-6);  but  urged  that  there 
was  a  more  excellent  way.  a  fuller  orthodoxy,  of 
which  Cephas  wns  the  typo  and  witness. 

Others,  however,  ktor  arrivals '  as  it  seems,  rep- 

'  W«  gnt1i«T  Ihal  Boin«  of  iIimb  CAin«  vilh  Ullm  of  iiitiodua- 
t>oa  froin  JudKB,  luldnaaed  hi  no  special  conimuaitj  but  me&ut 
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niKiitiiig  tho  Iftss  gplritiinl  Bid«  of  Judtcim  Cbristina- 
ily,  Vfciit  riirthur.  Though  they  prububly  boguu 
tentBtivelj  uiid  n-ith  were  emphasis  on  CbriBt  as 
they  conceiveil  lliiu,'  they  fiuaily  challenged  Paul's 
right  to  the  pluce  of  respect  atid  auttioiity  which  he 
occupied  as  founder  of  the  C«riitthiaa  Church. 
They  compared  him,  to  his  disadvaiitiigei  not  only 
with  Cephas  L>ut  a!so  with  the  instil  vest  as  "Apoullea 
of  Chrut."  Tliey  based  their  own  claim  to  an  au- 
thentic and  Bui)«rior  apostleship  upon  tlie  bare  fact 
of  having  hftd  pcritonid  experience  of  Jesus  tho 
Christ  in  His  acttittl  earthly  life.  They  had  Been 
Christ,  Paul  had  nut;  therein  lay  »  world  of  differ- 
ence, 08  tbey  judged.  And  they  insinuated  that 
Paul  himself  liad  virtually  confessed  his  own  in- 
feriority by  not  having  ventured  to  claim  teniporal 
support  at  the  hands  of  his  own  church,  as  all  regu- 
lar Apostles  made  a  habit  of  doing.  But  they  were 
not  content  with  thus  trying  to  luidennino  Paul's 
poHition:  they  proceeded  to  assail  his  character  and 
the  purity  of  his  motives  in  relation  to  the  Curin- 

lo  kccora  Uieoi  a  &TOtabl«  reception  wlifrcvor  their  miMlon  iKirk 
wIbIiI  otTjr  tliem.  Tlio  Paollna  MImIobd  hud,  no  ilonbl,  ranud 
iuilAton  suniig  Jii<lai*<ic  ClirtatlaiM,  wlio  laaf  In  Mtno  auM 
hare  eorritd  ctcd  Jamca'  r«coiiitiiiMiiI«iioQ  Rltb  them  nml  haT* 
tanied  it  to  naca  bo  irnnUl  oot  hnvci|ipn>vc<l.  Rome  of  them 
niadoaariM  uaj  bata  bo«n  on  their  irity  to  ilnmr,  whtin  Ihn 
JewUli  flomoiaiiilir  wn*  UrKa  and  obcre  Cbriil'a  Damn  hntl 
alraad;  mdmi)  aoBiD  fennrnt  amoaiit  Jevm. 

'  Uiilen  MctiifTcd,  fur  tn«ta<iM,  U  riiclil  In  «uppoaliic  that  thoM 
•rbo  Mid  "I  am  of  OlirUt"  (in  1  Cor,  1.  I'i,  m  contrast*^  witb 
S  Oar.  X,  7;  xl,  Itl,  33)  war*  almpl;  tba  pivrtjr  wlio  |>i<|ii««l  ilifm- 
Mlvaa  oa  lli«lr  Initnpondenl  inalRht  unit  clniiund  (o  "know" 
OhrtM  apart  from  1*anl  or  an;  nno  'liw.  Tli*  Inlrrtojien  of  2  Car., 
bewaTar,  In  an^  «mo  look  the  line  diacdbcd  lu  the  text. 
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tliiauB.  Wlieii  it  wus  tjuid  tbat  I'uul  bnd  deliberately 
refrained  from  being  a  charge  od  bis  cunverts,  in 
order  to  put  tu9  absolute  disinterestedness  above 
suspicion  in  an  age  when  professional  moral  and  ■'«- 
ligious  lecturing  was  a  common  means  of  getting  an 
easy  and  pleasant  living,  they  seem  to  have  replied  : 
"Ah,  yea:  ihiil  is ju»t  like  bis  cluvenieHis — putting 
you  off  yuur  guard  to  begin  vitb,  witb  a  view  to 
greater  gain  in  the  long  run — the  rogue  "  {namupri-i, 
2  Cot.  xU.  16).  To  ench  depths  did  &ome  Judaizers 
stoop  tn  their  unholy  zeal  to  supplant  the  man  ivho 
bad  opened  the  door  that  would  have  remained  for- 
ever closed  to  tbeir  exclusive  spirit  and  methods. 

Well  might  Paul  stigmatize  them  as  "  underhand 
workers,"  proved  by  their  conduct  to  be  "  false  Apos- 
tles," masquerading  as  men  commissioned  of  Christ 
(2  Cor.  xi.  13),  whose  taunts  should  never  beguile 
him  into  giving  them  a  handle  against  him  by  now 
beginning  to  claim  the  true  laborer's  hire.  If  it 
came  to  the  "foolish  "  game  of  "boasting"  or  com- 
mending oneself  ill  words,  he  was  not  a  whit  behind 
these  "suporlntivo  Apostles"  who  were  challenging 
bis  right  to  the  name  (2  Cor.  xi.  5;  xii,  11).  Even 
in  the  mere  matter  of  what  birth  could  give  a  man 
in  a  religious  sense,  he  was  all  that  these  unworthy 
sons  of  Abraham,  boasting  a  ministry  derived  di- 
rectly from  Christ  Himself,  were  or  could  be.  And 
his  work  proved  it  siii>erabundant1y,  whether  in  deeds 
done  or  things  suffered.  As  to  their  poor,  carnal 
notion  that  they  were  somehow  put  on  au  unap- 
proachable level  by  having  known  Jesus  of  Natnrelh 
aa  any  one  man  may  know  another  in  the  flesh,  he 
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tinJ  laui^  since  learned  to  set  no  store  by  such  flesltlf 
kijowtedge.  Sucli  knowledge  of  tlie  kind  ah  he 
bimsolf  bad  once  possessed,  ho  luid  put  dltogetber 
out  of  account  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Life  "  in 
Christ "  woa  life  iu  another  Hphote,  where  mau  saw, 
felt,  thought,  08  a  now  creature,  iu  ways  quite  other 
than  those  of  mere  natural  or  physical  relations. 
To  this  knowledge  Christ  had  brought  him  by  the 
intuition  of  Himself  as  Crucified  Love  and  Holiness: 
and  ill  t)ie  constraining  power  of  that  viMon  he  had 
labored  more  abuudautly  than  any  other  Apostle, 
yet  not  he  himself,  but  the  grace  of  Gud  with  him.' 
In  saying  so  much,  we  have  alroudy  auUcipnled  a 
good  deal,  and  have  virtually  answered  many  of  the 
questions  which  emerge  piecemeal  in  the  two  Corin- 
thian letters  that  have  come  down  to  us.  H  we 
add  the  problems  of  conduct  inevitably  raised  by  the 
coullict  between  now  and  old  in  the  moral  and  social 
consciousness  ot  believers,  whose  standards  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  the  values  they  had  been  wont  to 
put  upon  the  dilferent  aspects  of  human  life,  had  re- 
cently been  so  alien  to  the  mind  of  Christ — we  see 
that  there  were  present  t)ie  promise  and  potency  of 
almost  endless  troubles.  And  when  we  remember 
that  all  tbesa  factors  were  working  among  n  few  hun> 
dred  people,  living  at  very  close  quarters,  we  must 
feel  how  intense  and  perplexing  must  have  been 
tlietr  church  life,  how  fast  the  pace  at  which  thought 
was  moving,  and  how  great  the  possihilitiea  of  firio- 
tion.  disunion,  and  disorder.  All  these  things  were 
foonsMMi  in  the  great  soul  of  the  man  who  had  a 
*  3  Cof .  xi.  S.  3]  e.  ;  V.  11-18 ;  et.  1  Cor.  st.  10. 


pai-eiilH  feeling  fur  all  liU  oouvertd,  and  ou  whuin 
fell  daily  the  care  of  all  tlie  eliurclie&,  The  drama 
unfolded,  llieii,  sumewliat  aa  follows. 

In  the  late  suiumvr  of  52  or  &3  Apollos  went 
with  lottom  of  iutroductiou  from  EphenuB  to  Corinth. 
A  littlu  later  Paul  reached  Ephesiis  and  began  his 
work  as  already  described.  Before  two  years  hud 
elapsed,  rumors  began  to  reach  Paul  of  the  tolerance 
shown  by  public  opinion  in  the  Corinlliian  Church 
toward  siiia  of  ini|iunty;  and  he  wrote  warning 
theiQ  nut  to  assouiute  with  those  thuH  erring.'  The 
Church  replied  evasively,  that  to  carry  out  hi»  ideal 
was  impracticable:  it  meant  leaving  this  world  altu- 
getlier.  They  thus  affected  to  understand  his  iu- 
junction  as  of  iniiverMl  application  and  not,  as  he 
of  course  meant,  as  between  Christiana.  They  seem 
even  to  have  defended  lust  in  some  degree  ae  a  ttatisi- 
fautioii  of  a  natural  appetite,  like  that  for  food, 
quoting  even  in  this  connection  a  formula  which  ho 
himsolf  may  have  used  in  relation  to  things  morally 
indifferent,  namely,  "All  things  are  allowable  to 
me."  Paul's  reply  to  this  in  I  Cor,  v.,  beyond  mak- 
ing explicit  the  sense  of  bis  former  advice,  lifts  the 
question  to  a  now  level,  that  of  fellowship  with  Christ 
by  His  indwelling  Spirit  and  of  the  glory  duo  to  God 
in  body  as  well  as  spirit.  Uut  meanwhile  the  exist- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  faction,  in  relation  to  the  diverse 
religious  ideals  already  mentioned,  oonies  to  his  ears* 

'II  is  a  plnudililn  angKCKtii"!  Ihnt  in  2  Cor,  \i.  I4-vii.  1.  whkli 
eomM  In  oddlj  iu  iU  preacDt  conlcxt,  vre  have  in  fuct  a  Ingmvat 
of  [liJH  l«tl«r. 

*<}nl|.n  pnmlbly  ha  nt  onco  sent  off  Tiuolhj.  lo  proceed  vM 
Uaccdoula  (on  tho  itiniUr  of  the  Cull«ctloD)  M  Corlutb. 
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through  "Chloe*8  folk,"  slaves  or  fVcodiiieii  of  a 
ChriflttiiD  lady,  who  had  possibly  jtist  ruturned  froni 
buaine»a  in  Corinth.  Theu  e&toQ  the  Corinthiitn 
re[ily  (with  Stephanas.  Fortuiiatus,  aud  Achaicus), 
putting  a  whole  series  of  fi-esh  problems,  to  which,  as 
wall  a«  to  those  already  named,  he  addresses  himself 
in  1  Corititliiaiis,  writteti  about  I'lusover  (1  Cor.  v. 
8),  5d  (S6)  A.  D.  Id  ao  doing  he  associates  with 
lums«U  ill  the  salutation  ouo  of  the  tnost  prominent 
among  CotiulhiaD  ChrietiunB,  Sustheues,  probably 
the  e:t-arehigi/nagoffw  uf  that  uante,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  But  it  is  signiticuiit  of 
his  feeling  that  there  must  be  no  (question  of  their 
having  more  than  one  "  father,"  as  compared  with 
"tntora"  (iv.  15),  that  he  does  not  so  associate  ApoL< 
los,  who  was  again  in  Ephesus  and  on  excellent 
terms  with  Paul  (xvi.  12).  It  was  iio  time  for  his 
wonted  courtesies  to  fellow  workers.  The  need  of 
the  hour  was  Church  unity  at  Corinth  ;  and  its  sym- 
bol must  be  their  common  relation  in  one  Gospel  to 
one  spiritual  father.  For  men  were  ranging  them- 
selves  under  party  names.  "  I'aiil's  men,"  "Apollos' 
men,"  "  Cephas'  men,"  aye,  in  nrrogant  oontiast  to 
these,  "Christ's  men."  And  this  must  at  all  coats 
be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

In  the  first  part  of  1  Corinthians  Paul  deals  with 
the  factious  spirit,  shows  its  carnal-mi ndcdiiess,  and 
puts  things  in  a  right  light  by  showing  his  own  and 
Apollos'  pnri'Iy  ministerial  part  in  the  propagation 
or  tending  of  the  Gospel.  Go<I  alone  can  give  life 
and  growth.  What  had  Paul,  Apollos,  or  any  one 
else  that  he  had  not  received  of  God  7    It  was  not 
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therefore  Ilia  to  boast  of,  or  to  uioku  s  buiuH  uf  diTi- 
&iou  among  tlioso  who  etoud,  if  tkcy  stood  at  all,  on 
the  one  redemptive  foundation,  even  Jesus  Clirist, 
whose  servaiita  he  and  Apollos  were.  In  Christ 
every  convert  had  all  that  was  Christ's  (and  Christ 
wus  Qod's),  "whether  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas,  or 
world  or  life  or  death,  the  piesciit  and  the  future 
order  of  tilings  alike, — in  a  word,  all."  Each  serv* 
ant  could  hut  build  luH  best  material  into  the  build- 
ing being  reared  on  Christ ;  and  let  him  look  to  it, 
what  and  bow  he  so  built.  In  addition,  let  them 
take  heed  lest  by  their  dissensions  they  ruin  God's 
very  shrine,  indwelt  of  God's  Spirit.  "  For  the 
shrine  of  God  is  holy,  the  which  are  ye." 

This  conclusively  settled,  Puul  piisses  to  other 
topics  with  the  final  remurk  that  Timothy  will,  on 
arrival  from  Macedonia,  expound  his  "  ways  that  are 
in  Christ."  For  tlie  rest,  let  them  expect  his  own 
coming,  with  which  all  bad  better  reckon.  The  first 
of  the  new  topics  continues  his  former  letter  touching 
their  light-hearted  attitude  toward  irregular  sexual 
relations.  There  has  just  come  to  his  ears  (perhaps 
from  Chloc's  clients)a  frc»1i  and  specially  outriigi-ous 
piece  of  news;  and  starting  from  it  ho  rostales  his 
position  more  fully,  connecting  all  in  hia  own  inimi- 
table way  with  the  first  principle  of  his  Gospel. 
True  Christian  conduct  is  ever  the  corollary  of  the 
boliovcr's  union  with  Christ:  so  that  his  very  mem- 
bers and  their  energies  are  not  his  own.  Similarly 
from  the  same  relation,  wliich  makes  them  all  breth- 
ren in  a  deeper  and  more  roiil  Bense  than  fletshly 
kinship  can  confer,  he  deduces  their  duty  as  to  quor- 
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reU  About  cnrlltljr  itisiies,  property  and  the  like.  If 
such  issues  are  raiMd  at  all— am]  the  nobler  way 
would  bo  to  ovcroome  the  wrong  by  patience  that 
should  Bhawo  a  brother  out  of  such  trespoasea — let 
thorn  not  dbigraee  the  Name  by  goiDg  bttfore  unbe- 
lievers for  judgment.  Why  not  get  eonie  prudent 
brother  to  arbitrat«  ?  Then  follows  a  t«rse  pa&sage 
putting  side  by  side  the  old  and  the  new  in  the  ex- 
perience of  those  to  whom  he  writea  *  (vi.  9-11). 

Next  he  turns  to  the  string  of  practical  prublems, 
personal,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  (aa  Paul  would 
have  used  such  a  term,  viz,  touching  the  fellowship 
of  the  reflttia  in  common  worahi])),  which  they  had 
aubmittod  to  him  in  writing.  Most  of  these  we 
DoUca  elsewhere  in  their  bearing  on  the  Apoetolio 
Age  in  general :  for  they  must  be  thought  of  oa 
typical  of  life  in  Greek  churches  rather  than  as 
peculiar  to  Corinth.  Quite  at  the  close  be  returns 
to  purely  epistolary  matters.  lie  is  organizing  a 
collection  in  his  Galatian  and  Macedonian  churches 
for  the  saintA  at  Jeruiuilem,  and  be  a-sks  tbem  to  par* 
tioipate.  He  proposes  ere  long  to  travel  through 
Maoedonia  and  at  least  to  winter  among  them  ere 
going  further;  he  knows  not  yet  whither,  Jerusalem 
or  Rome.  Meantime  lie  is  to  be  at  Kphesus  till  Pen- 
tecost, following  up  the  great  opening  there  amid 
much  oppoitition.  Timothy  is  already  on  his  way 
through  Macodonia  on  Collection  business,  and  will 
in  duo  course  reach  them:  and  he  bespeaks  for  his 

'Such  refrrvDOTH  to  Ii<<iit1ii>ii  vioM  tilioir  Ihat  lb«  tin  Ik  of  I  ho 
Oorinlbiaa  eaoitrxa  cnuie  from  tliAM  nlui*«  M*n\it  hod  not 
klrtwl;  lM<ni  moralrzwl  I17  nswctnlion  with  ttir  ii;tiiiftn){iM-. 
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sensitive,  shrinking  friend  a  ooiisideiate  reception, 
and  nay  needful  aid  in  hia  return  journey  "  witli  the 
bietliren."  Apollos  is  unwilling  to  return  with  the 
church's  delegates,  Stephanas,  Fortuiiatus,  and  Aclia- 
icu»,  thinking  the  present  hardly  a  suitubic  moment. 
Hi;  urges  on  them  dntiful  recognition  toward  the 
vultintary  rainistrj-  being  exercised  among  them  by 
**tbe  honaehold  of  StephHiias,"  in  whose  bouse  it  U 
likely  that  the  church  generally  met.  To  them,  and 
to  such  aa  share  their  eolf-denying  labors,  let  all  be 
loyolly  BubraiHsive.  "The  churches  of  Asia" — a 
.phrase  significant  of  the  large  success  of  the  Paulina 
niission— send  salutations,  as  do  A(|uita  and  Priscila, 
"in  association  with  the  eoelesia  thnt  meets  in  their 
house.  The  brethren  one  and  all  salute  you.  Sa- 
lute each  other  with  a  holy  ki»3.  The  salutation  of 
nic  Tatil  in  my  own  hand  (sit^ning  the  letter,  written 
by  amanuensis,  as  genuine,  and  adding  n  solemn  post- 
Bcript).  If  any  loves  not  the  Lord,  let  him  be  Anafh- 
tma,  'Our  Lord  is  coming'  {Maran  atha).  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (be)  with  you.  My 
love  (be)  with  all  of  yon  in  Christ  Jesus." 

How  charged  with  mingling  emotions  are  these 
closing  wortis!  A  fit  climax  to  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  letters,  whether  as  a  revelation  of  the 
writer's  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  or  as  a  factor  in 
n  great  crittis  in  religious  history. 

The  letter  wns  despatched  about  Passover,  55 
(66)  A.  D.,  and  Paul  must  have  awaited  its  effect 
with  eomo  misgivings.  But  he  was  hardly  prepared 
for  certain  of  its  effects.  On  the  bulk  of  the  Charoh 
it  no  doubt  made  a  deep  and  beneficial  impression 
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By  showing  the  havmony  betveen  Paul  and  Apotlos 
it  must  have  tended  to  fuse  those  who  looked  to 
either  with  admiration.  But  on  the  Judaizing  ex> 
tremista  it  bad  the  opposite  efTect.  It  made  them 
irrecoiicilables :  and  they  proceeded  to  the  tactics 
already  de-tcribed,  and  of  whicli  2  Corinthianit 
contains  a  scathing  exposure.  Iliit  was  tlint  letter 
Paul'i)  next  ittvp  in  the  whole  nintter?  Tliis  has 
be«a  doubled,  and  not  n-ithonl  good  reason.'  The 
main  coDBidcriition  'n  the  fact  that  1  Corinthians 
does  uot  juBlify  the  references  in  2  Corinthians 
(i.  8)  to  the  exceedingly  sharp  and  painful  letter 
which  Paul  had  been  compelled  to  write  to  Corinth, 
and  the  smart  of  which  he  is  now  tenderly  anxious 
to  remore  by  his  present  letter,  which  is  written  out 
of  the  unspeidtnblo  relief  just  caused  by  the  news 
brought  by  Titus  from  Corinth.  Hence  we  must 
assume  »  severe  letter  intermcdiale  between  1  Corin- 
thians and  2  Curiiithians.  On  tliis  needful  asump- 
tion  the  course  of  events  was  as  follows: 

1  Corinthians  was  badly  received  at  least  in  two 
quarters.  It  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  incestuous 
person,  whose  solemn  excommunication  was  enjoined 
(v.  1  ff.),  and  wlio  probably  rotalintud  by  pubtic3y 
flinging  bock  some  insult,  possibly  in  churcb-meet- 
inff.  Ho  must  have  been  a  miin  of  inf1ucni--e :  and  his 
defiance,  in  which  his  personal  friends  wouid  tend 
to  sympathize,  gave  the  extreme  J  iidnizers,  the 
Christ-party,  their  opportunity.     They  began  form- 

'  Tba  e(tr«iii<l7  rompltt^atcd  <In(A  on  nliich  the  folloirlni:  coo* 
dndooM  T«*t  Hill  Iw  roiiml,  c.  g.,  iii  UnalSiiKs'  i>i<4.  of  lit  BiUe, 
uL  3  CoriiMUiaa,  tiom  wblcl)  no  differ  odIj  ou  uiD«r  ilvUtU. 
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ally  to  cnticlfle  I'aul  and  belittle  his  Apostolio  claim, 
eut«riiig  i»to  nti  unholy  and  iiiinnturnl  alliance  with 
the  man  who  had  so  outrugcd  Jowitth  sentiment  by 
his  incest.  News  speedily  ciuuc  to  the  eare  of  Tuul, 
perhaps  brought  by  Timothy  nnd  crossing  his  mes- 
sage to  them  tliat  he  wus  hoping  after  all  to  come 
soon  and  straight  to  them — potttponing  his  visit  to 
Macedonia  and  so  expecting  a  "second  joy  "  by  see- 
ing them  again  after  actnally  going  to  Macedonia. 
The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  this  speedy 
vbit,  as  it  would  involve  his  coming  not  in  joy  but 
in  (loop  sorrow.  Instead  of  going  personally,  he 
wrote  with  much  searching  of  heart  and  many  tears 
A  letter  directed  against  the  interlopers  in  particular, 
to  whose  presence  he  rightly  traced  the  full  gravity 
of  the  crisis.  There  must  alito  have  been  a  firm  re- 
iteration of  the  demand  for  discipline  on  the  brazen- 
faced ofTondor.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
become  of  this  lettur?  "  It  was  let  pass  into  obliv- 
ion, as  both  painful  and  temporary  in  its  purport," 
Bay  some.  Others  fancy  tlioy  can  detect  it  in  Chap* 
ters  x-xiii.  of  our  Second  Epistle.  There  is  much 
in  the  anxious  tone  and  vehement  invective,  often 
couched  in  terrible  irony,  which  mork  these  chapters 
off  fmm  the  relieved  nnd  thankful  tone  of  the  rest  of 
the  Epistle,  to  give  color  to  such  a  view.  Yet  it  has 
its  own  difBcuItiea.  One  would  need  to  assume  that 
the  two  letters  had  been  freely  edited  into  a  sort  of 
anity.  But  if  so,  why  has  it  not  been  done  rather 
more  plausibly,  by  introdnoing  the  section  of  more 
painful  and  polemic  tone  before  the  bulk  of  the 
letter  which  is  gracious  in  manner?    The  editing — 
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which  must  admittedly  li&ve  been  very  free,  omit- 
ting the  part  bearing  on  the  (incestuous  * )  indiTidual 
who  had  defied  the  Apostle — would  at  best  tmvo 
been  bungling.  Further,  howevei*  we  take  phrases 
like  "This  is  the  third  time  that  I  am  on  the  point 
of  Doming  to  you  "  (xiii.  1,  cf.  xii.  14),  they  would 
b«  harder  to  explain  in  an  Epistle  written  earlier 
than  2  Cor.  i.-ix.,  which  follows  at  once  on  Titus' 
return  from  his  finit  vlait.  *  Aocorditigly  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  easier  to  suppose  that  with  Chapter  x.  began 
a  new  train  of  thought,  retuming,  after  the  concilia- 
tory tone  to  the  majority  of  the  Church  (cf.  ii.  6),  to 
the  interlopers  and  their  sympathizers  among  the 
minority  (u.  ff.,  a  prominent  Corinthian  alluded  to  in 
X.  7-11).  In  order  to  guard  against  any  recrudeB- 
ceiice  of  the  evil,  especially  on  hia  approaching  visit, 
Paul  completes  the  viudioation  of  his  own  Apostolic 
BtatUH  and  oxpooes  their  fulso  and  unworthy  spirit. 
The  Corinthiaiia  had  already  been  won  back  "in 
part"  (i.  1()>  "'i*^  that  for  the  most  part:  but  the 
root  of  bitterness  had  yet  to  be  extruded  finally 
from  their  fellowship,  in  the  persona  of  the  interlop- 
ing Judaic  "false  Apostles."  And  Titus'  return, 
tliough  as  before  partly  on  Collection  businees,  was 

■  Tbe  fkct  th*t  the  perton  nnmnl  iii  3  Cor.  if.  S;  vii.  12,  bad 
"  wnwigrf  "  Paul  b;  Damo  or  in  thp  p«r«)n  ofhia  r*prf«eDt«li»» 
(■•y  Timolhy,  if  he  (tnlaall;  reached  Corinlli,  1  Cor.  xr'i.  10), 
craatM  DO  premi  Dipt  ion  ngniniit  ))ia  Iwtog  (he  person  of  1  Cor.  v. 
1  It  Wo  bnTD  only  lo  inppoM  thai  he  hod  been  itang  Jntoitt- 
■antnent  ami  AeRaaet-. 

■  Bo  taa,  sii.  1?  Mf-mt  to  rtftt  U>  th*  mro«  oocaslon  m  (■  t»- 
r«rrad  to  Id  tII.  14;  tjH.  6.  Thit  Titnadlil  not  cntrr  1  Corio- 
tblaaslsabown  b;  the  rtAnmcotoTlmolhr  Id  It.  17.  For  in  ibat 

I  TttM  woald  •Inady  bate  rtmindfii  lb*ni  of  Pnat'i  wajt. 
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meant  to  serve  the  same  end  of  consolidating  the 
allegiance  now  restored  in  the  main. 

Tlie  last  painful  letter,  then,  was  probably  written 
in  April  65  (56),  was  carried  by  Titus,  and  had  its 
desired  eflect.  The  bulk  of  the  church  now  came 
quite  to  its  senses ;  tbe  contumacious  person  had 
been  cxoommutiicated  by  a  deciaive  majority  at  n 
church  meeting,  and  was  uow  himself  contrite  and 
in  need  of  being  sympathetically  treated  with  a  view 
to  his  restoration ;  and  before  Titue  left  he  was  able 
to  Hot  the  Collection  fully  going,  and  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  to  bring  back  a  cheering  report  to 
Paul,  whom  he  met  in  Macedonia,  probably  at  PhiN 
ippi.  Thence  Paul  at  once  penned  2  Corinthians, 
associating  with  himself  in  the  address  Timothy,  who 
bad  been  unable  to  rest  in  Eplieaus  for  anxiety,  when 
news  was  long  in  coming  (1  Tim.  i.  3  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  ii. 
12,  for  Paul's  own  impatience  in  Troas).  Titus  re- 
turned with  it  to  Corinth,  having  proved  himself  bo 
capable  an  agent,  to  prepiire  the  way  for  Paul's  visit 
before  winter,  65  (56)  A.  D. 

But  we  have  already  carried  this  thread  of  the 
narrative  beyond  tbe  point  at  which  we  dropped 
those  relating  to  Epliesus  and  Paul's  genei-sl  move- 
ments on  his  last  missionary  journey-  And  to  these 
we  must  now  return. 

((f)  The  Final  Tour  (Acts  xix.  23~xxi.  14). 

To  the  tension  of  Corinthian  affairs  wan  now  added 
the  anxiety  of  a  sudden  and  nenrly  fatal  tumult, 
this  lime  originating  purely  in  the  reaction  of  pa- 
ganism, touched  in  a  very  tender  spot,  that  of  the 
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trade  interests  of  the  purveyors  to  its  <leyotioiial 
feeliDg.  How  fiercely  the  fiame  burned  for  n  mo- 
ment, so  that  Paul  felt  it  as  it  were  against  his  very 
cheek,  we  gather  from  bis  personal  oomineatsat  the  be- 
ginning of  2  Corinlhians.  He  had  been  bowed  dowu 
beyond  cndiinince,  so  uii  to  dcsjiair  of  life:  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  death  sentence  echoing  through  his  heart. 
And  yet  it  hud  nil  been  to  teach  him  more  deeply 
the  lesaon  of  self-abandonment  and  sheer  reliance  oo 
God,  the  God  of  resurrection  power.  For  indeed, 
out  of  the  death-pangs  of  this  overwhelming  crisis 
God  bad  rescued  His  own,  and  ao  deepened  Paul's 
oonfidence  for  the  future.  It  was  with  the  memory 
of  these  hours  yet  flush  upon  him,  lliat  he  reviewed 
his  experience  of  the  Apostolic  lot  in  the  striking 
words  (iv.  7-11):  "  Bui  we  liiivo  this  treuoure  (the 
Gospel)  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excess  of  power 
may  b«  of  God  and  not  from  ourselves.  We  are 
pressed  on  every  side,  yet  not  straitened ;  at  our 
wita'  end,  yet  not  unto  despair  ;  persecuted,  yet  not 
abandoned;  cast  down,  yet  not  ruined  ;  everbearing 
•bout  the  doing  to  death  of  Jcsuk,  that  the  life  also 
of  Jesus  may  be  manifested  in  our  body.  For  we. 
the  living,  are  always  being  delivered  over  to  death 
for  Jesus'  sake." 

What,  tlien,  wtu  the  exact  nature  of  tlie  tribula- 
tions that  80  colored  Faul'i)  fi'olings  ?  The  answer  of 
course  is  found  in  tho  great  riot,  the  "no  small  stir 
about  the  Way,"  described  so  vividly,  yot  with  bo 
little  hiiil  of  Paul's  own  deep  emotions  at  tho  time. 
In  Acts  xix.  23  ff.  *' Round  the  groat  Ephesian 
temple,  to  which  worshippers  came  from  far,  many 
J 
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tradesmen  get  their  living  from  the  pilgrims,  supply- 
ing thorn  with  victims  and  dedicatory  offerings  of 
various  lands,  as  well  as  food  and  shelter."'  Hut 
the  demand  for  such  tilings  inevitably  slackened  at 
the  new  preaching  spread;  ju&t  as  ooutrariwisc 
I'liny,  writing  to  the  Emperor  Trajnn  more  than 
half  a  century  latur,  reports  from  Bithyuia  that  «6  a 
result  of  htB  vigorous  campaign  agaiuitt  the  Chris- 
tians, "the  temples,  BO  lately  desotctte,  have  begun 
to  fill,  and  the  rites  of  religion  long  disused  to  be 
again  Bought  after  and  fodder  to  arrive  for  the  use 
of  victims,  whereas  until  now  a  buyer  turned  up 
only  at  rare  intervaU."  In  Epheaus  the  Bpeciality 
was  a  little  shrine,  generally  of  silver,  representing 
the  goddess  "Artemis  "  (to  use  the  Greek  name  of 
the  Asiatic  nature-deity,  the  Great  Mother)  Bitting 
in  state  in  a  niche  or  under  a  sort  of  stone  canopy. 
These  were  either  dedicated  in  the  Temple  or  placed 
iu  the  houae  of  the  votary.  The  leading  man  in  the 
associated  trades  contributory  to  this  industry  was 
Dcmotriue  a  master  silverBmtlli,  He,  when  things 
became  to  look  really  bad  towards  the  end  of 
Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus,  assembled  the  workmen  of 
his  and  the  allied  trades,  and  made  the  well-kuowu 
appeal  to  their  BusccplibilitieB  reported  in  Acts  xix. 
26-27. 

The  craftsmen  were  thoroughly  roused ;  interest, 
patriotism,  religion,  all  found  vent  in  the  indignant 
ory  "Great  is  Artemis  of  the  Ephcjtians."  The 
whole  city  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  a  general 
rush  to  the  theatre  ensued,  the  most  part  vaguely 
'  KHroitnf 'h  St.  I'liul  {p.  '£TT),  to  wlilcli  lliU  Recount  oit*»  mucli. 
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conscioiu  only  Trom  the  first  shoiitH  that  their  reU- 
gioa  WHS  in  quaation.  On  the  way,  two  of  Paul's 
traveling  compftnions,  th«  Macodonians  Gains  and 
Aristarchus,  wcro  recognized  and  hurried  along  with 
the  rioters.  When  Paul  heard  of  this,  he  was  for 
going  in  to  intervoue,  hut  was  hindered  not  onljr  by 
the  discijiles  but  also  by  the  entreaty  of  certain  well- 
dispoiied  Asiarchs.  These  men,  though  High  Priests 
of  the  imperial  cnlt  in  their  capacity  as  presidents 
of  the  provincial  "  Union,"  probably  closely  con- 
nected also  with  the  %vorship  of  Artemis,  yet  viewed 
Paul  very  much  as  one  of  the  many  philosophio 
lecturers  or  sopliisto.  who  were  wont  to  air  their 
freer  notions  about  the  gods  (just  an  Tyrannus,  for 
instance,  might  have  done).  And  such  were  not 
molested,  any  more  than  Paul  would  have  been,  had 
he  but  made  mere  academic  "  displays  "  in  a  superior 
tone,  about  "  tho  Divine  "  or  itbout  popular  supuriili- 
tions.'  Accordingly  they  rather  respected  him  as 
an  eccentric  preacher,  earnest  beyond  the  ordinary 
and  uncommonly  effective  in  causing  unlikely  people 
to  live  better  lives :  and  they  saw  through  the  pres- 
ent excitement  to  its  true  source  in  sordid  self  inter- 
wt.    Their  policy  was  to  let  the  mob — ever  the  real 

■  A  mtS0dn  pnrnllcl  mid  conlciwt  innj-  be  drawn  betntcn  the 
polMDlo  DiEBliiiit  EphMlan  IdolAtrjr,  of  Pnnl  on  lb<i  on«i  hand,  aDil 
Ml  Ui*  olbnr  or  the  Stole  pbiloanpbcr  nhn  wrot*  111*  "  Ijcltrn  of 
Ittnulilu*,"  p(iihn[)«  n  lienonktion  cmllrr.  On  the  nonBtiie  nide 
Ui«j  iir»  [ainllul  ;  m  wli»n  tho  InttcT  criwi,  "  V/tttn  U  Goii  ?  I« 
Ratlinl  up  In  lli«  ifiiit>lMV  Yoii  rorwothainplontiwhotct  np  tbo 
fled  III  a  dntk  plA««.  A  ronn  talcM  It  for  nn  innilt  if  be  ia  snid  t« 
b»  'mad*  of  atoao,'  <te."  It  In  la  thoposrilirnponcrof  diuiuuion 
UiM  th«7  dinVr;  for  oolj  Ibe  foract  coatd  oflfer  iQBtnd  »  God 
sppMliiiK  lo  men**  ml  ncnla, 
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enemj',  rntlier  tlinn  t1i«  itnporial  autkovilieit,  in  the 
early  dtiys  of  the  Gospel — shout  its  rescutrucnt  out 
by  itself. 

Meantime  in  the  theatre  the  "assembly," as  it  wae 
ineunt  in  an  iDformal  way  to  be,  was  all  confuHioQ, 
the  majority  not  even  knowing  the  why  and  where* 
fore  of  their  presence.  Under  such  conditions  it 
was  natural  that  many,  getting  hold  of  the  wrong 
end  of  the  story  and  catching  at  the  words  "  Paul,  a 
Jew,"  should  begin  to  raise  anti-Jewisti  cries — ft  popu- 
lar lino  thon,  as  since.  To  anticipate  trouble  in  this 
quarter,  a  certain  Alexander  was  put  up  by  Ihe 
JowB.  pOHsihly  as  being  a  worker  in  bronze  and  so 
related  to  the  ringleaders  by  craft  (2  Tim.  iv.  14), 
to  address  the  mob  and  explain.  But  when  he  was 
recognized  as  a  Jew,  his  gesture  for  Hilcnce  was  ig- 
nored and  his  voice  drowned  in  the  cry,  which  now 
hecsme  universal  and  continuous  for  some  two 
hours,  *'  Great  is  Artemis  of  the  Ephesiana,  Great  is 
Artemis  of  the  Ephesians."  At  last  the  Town- 
Clerk,  a  leading  ol^oial  of  the  mnnicipal  coancilt 
and  80  in  close  tonoh  with  the  Proconsul  who  gen- 
arally  resided  at  Ephesus.  appeared  on  the  scene 
find  by  a  skilful  speech  cooled  down  their  enthusiasm, 
lie  appealed  first  to  their  sense  of  dignity,  then 
made  the  business  like  suggestion  that  the  law- 
courts  were  the  proper  place  in  which  to  consider 
the  case  of  "Demetrius  and  others  venut  Paul" — 
with  a  regular  meeting  of  the  assembly  as  a  further 
court  of  appeal — and  ended  np  with  the  argument 
to  fear.  "Pretty  fools,"  siiid  ho  in  effect,  "we 
shall  look,  if,  when  called  to  account  for  this  day's 
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tumult,  we  bare  absulutely  no  definite  excuse  to  »1- 
lage."  His  words  told  on  a  crowd  that  bad  dow 
had  time  to  recover  iu  head  aud  to  feel  ju&t  a  little 
ashamed  of  it!)  blind  haste :  and  so  tbe  aseeuibiy 
promptlj  adjourned. 

Thi»  spL-noh,  exuiierntiiig  Paul's  companions  from 
all  chnrgus  of  contumely  luwnid  the  religious  feel- 
iugs  of  tho  EphosiatiH — aud  yet  so  full  of  local  color 
— was  just  to  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Acta.  He 
inserts  it  as  a  virtual  apologia  of  the  Chiistiutis  of 
his  own  day  likewise,  toward  whom  the  State  was 
beginning  to  assume  an  attitude  f^r  more  ho»tilo 
than  in  the  "  earlier  and  better  days." 

The  riot  over,  Paul  called  the  discii'Ies  about  bimi 
and  after  words  of  oounsol  and  cheer  took  affection- 
ate leave  of  ihi<m  and  started  for  Miiccdonia,  leaving 
Timothy  as  his  aubstituto  to  cope  with  the  dangers 
of  the  church's  internal  conditions  (1  Tim.  i.  8). 
The  time  must  have  been  about  Pentecost>  55 
(56)  A.  D.,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8).  Here  again  his  Co- 
rinthian correspondence  helps  to  lill  out  the  bare 
summary  in  Acts.  From  it  we  gather  that  I'aul  did 
not  wish  to  hasten  through  to  Corinth,  but  intended 
to  do  some  evangelising  in  Tioa-s,  the  ohief  port  oa 
his  way  to  Macedonia,  until  reassured  by  Titui 
touching  the  attitude  of  the  Corinthiau  churoh. 
Titua  had  been  sent  shortly  before  as  the  boarur  of 
a  letter  of  great  severity,  calculated  to  biing  things 
there  to  a  crisis  witich  might  either  sting  the  con- 
verts into  a  strong  rcvulBiou  of  feeling  in  Paul's  fa- 
vor or  drive  them  yet  further  into  tho  arms  of  Juda- 
ixing  interlopers,  bent  on  undermining  tus  authority. 
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As  Pttul  went  over  the  alteniativea  in  liis  miiid  in 
tlie  Buddcu  lull  of  the  journey  to  Troas,  Ijfl  realized 
how  deeply  his  soul  WM  involved  in  tho  issue.  So 
that,  though  "a  door  opened  to  him  in  the  Loixl" 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12),  he  was  too  restless  in  spirit  to  stay 
and  really  enter  in.  He  hurried  forward  in  the 
hope  of  the  sooner  meeting  Titus  somewhere  iu  Mace- 
donia. Here  he  seems  only  to  have  found  afresh  the 
troubles  ho  had  escaped  from  at  Ephesus,  "fightings 
witliout,"  as  well  as  apprehension  within  (2  Cor. 
vU.  5)  I  until  suddenly  tho  whole  horixoti  briglitened 
with  the  coming  of  Titus,  us  the  hearer  of  joyous 
tidings  of  the  crisis  eafely  passed  and  the  earnest 
penitence  of  the  bulk  of  the  Corinthian  church. 
Here  wa.'i  comfort  indeed,  nnd  thut  from  God's  hand. 
The  sun  had  come  out  from  behind  exceeding  black 
clouds  on  every  side,  ond  Paul  basked  in  its  gladden- 
ing rays  with  an  exultant  sense  of  relief.  But  ho 
must  needs  share  it  straightway  with  tho  objccls 
of  his  lute  solicitude,  toward  whom,  in  the  sadness 
oaused  by  the  wholesome  discipline  of  ttie  letter  that 
■had  bronght  them  to  their  senses,  henowfeltayeam- 
ing  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  attach  them  to  himself 
closer  than  ever  by  fresh  proofs  of  hi^  disinterested 
aiTcction  for  them.  With  special  joy  and  pride  does 
he  assure  them  of  the  impression  made  on  Titus  by 
their  dutiful  reception  of  him  as  tho  Apostle's  repre- 
sentative: so  much  so,  that  now  he  has  vohinteoied 
to  go  forth  to  them  once  more,  as  bearer  of  the  fresh 
letter  and  also  to  further  the  collection  among  them 
for  the  Jerusalem  fund.  This  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  Macedonian  churches,  in  spite  of  both 
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sora  alUicliotia  and  de«p  poverty.  I'mil  is  anxious, 
thcu,  lest  Cuiitith  aliuuld  be  put  to  ttliame  in  tlie 
oyos  of  tlio  Macedonian  etivoya,  who  wcru  ere  long 
to  aocoiDpauy  liiin  to  Corintli  on  llie  wny  to  Jcriisa- 
tflm  aa  bearers  of  tbo  (uudti  collected  in  Mucedoiiin 
(vii.  5-ix.  6).  And  so  fao  sends  two  other  breibreu 
with  Titua  to  assist  in  oi^nizing  the  Coriuttiian  col- 
lection, suggested  even  before  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  but  now 
languialiiiig  in  consequence  of  the  strained  relations 
between  them  and  liini,  the  more  so  that  rar«ight«d 
greed  had  been  among  tiie  innnendoeit  oiiculated 
against  him  by  \m  foe».  He  lias  spoken  confidently 
to  the  Macedouiiins  of  their  readiness  (ix.  2).  And 
b«  a  sure  that  their  grat«ful  hearts  will  expnnd  into 
liberality  for  this  good  and  brotherly  cause,  aa  they 
remember  "the  unspeakable  gift"o£  God  in  their 
own  salvation. 

it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty  from  what 
part  of  ^lacedonia  2  Corinthians  was  written,  itut 
there  are  at  least  some  indications  that  it  was 
froD)  TheB3«lo»ica  rather  than  I'hilippi  (viii.  1,  2; 
]x.  2),  and  also  that  he  nmde  a  rather  complete  and 
careful  tour  among  the  Macedonian  churches,  some 
of  whicli  might  have  sprung  up  in  new  cities  since 
his  former  vi^t  (cf.  Kum.  xv.  19).  Nor  can  n-« 
confidently  identify  the  brothroa  through  wlram  be 
hoped  to  bring  the  public  opinion  of  other  churches 
to  bear  upon  the  Coiintliians  (viii.  24).  in  sending 
them  along  with  Titus.  They  are  both  envoys  or 
Apostles  of  churches;  the  one  l>eing  "the  brother 
whose  praise  in  the  Gospel  extends  through  all  the 
ohurobea  "  and  who  is  a  delegate  sent  by  Mveral  to 
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couvey  llioir  Goitile  cliarit}-;  tbe  other  «  brother  of 
oft-triud  zuul.  Tliey  cuinot  tiave  been  Macedouiaus, 
a  fact  vrhicli  excludes  most  of  those  named  in  Act«xx. 
4,  if  not  Luke  ulso.  Hence  ttiey  probably  be- 
longed to  Aiiiii  Mitiur,  and  liciug  already  niembei-H 
of  Paul's  party  bouud  fur  Jerusalem  via  Corintb 
would  be  avuiliible  to  go  ou  before  with  Titus.  If 
EO,  we  may  nee  in  them  Tycliicus,  who  had  been  ac- 
tive in  Asia  (Eph.  vi,  21 ;  Col.  iv.  7),  and  Trophi- 
mus  the  Ephesian  (xxi.  29),  both  of  whom  seem  to 
have  beeit  with  Paul  at  Coriuth  Boiue  few  months 
later. 

Of  course  it  was  during  this  stay  that  bo  wrote 
the  Episllu  to  tbfl  Komana,  so  marveluus  not  only 
for  its  profouud  and  coinpreheusive  thought  but  also 
for  the  splendid  sweep  of  its  luiBaionarypriigtumuie, 
In  it  a  visit  to  the  far  west — to  Spain  by  way  of  Koine 
— was  already  embraced.  His  feeling  was  that  "he 
had  no  longer  place  in  these  regiuus"  from  which 
he  is  writing:  so  thoroughly  did  he  feel  himself  the 
pioDoer  of  Clirist'a  Empire  in  the  world-empire  I  In- 
deed the  thought  of  visiting  Rome  had  been  in  his 
heart  "  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  " ;  and  on 
many  distinct  occasions  he  would  actually  have 
started,  but  was  hindered,  probably  by  the  needs  of 
his  existing  churches  and  the  exigency  of  keeping 
theui  in  touch  with  those  in  Palestine  (xv.  22-29). 

(d)  Tkt  Last  Joumtjf  to  Jtrutaltm  (Acts  XX.  &- 
xxi.  17). 

Paul's  route  on  leaving  Corinth,  early  in  56  (67) 
A.  I>.|  wa»  deturminod  by  a  Jewish  plot  to  kill  him 
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on  the  voyage,  which  lod  to  Ms  going  round  by 
MuceJoiiiu.  By  this  time  bis  now  cousiJerable  party 
of  Bluioucrs  bad  for  the  most  purt  assembled  at 
Corinth,  though  some  may  have  been  at  Ephesus 
awaiting  his  arrival  by  ship,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 
When  then  he  determined  to  evade  Jewish  hatred  by 
going  ineoffnito  througti  Macedonia  to  Kphesus,  his 
main  party  oarried  out  the  original  plan  of  crosaiiig 
the  i'Kgenii,  niudifyitig  it  only  by  proceeding  from 
Epiicsuit  to  me«t  Paul  and  bia  smaller  party  at  Trona. 
At  Pliilippi  I'uiil  kept  the  Passover  season,  and  then 
sailed  with  the  author  of  the  "we"  passage*  for 
Troiis,  where  they  arrived  on  the  fifth  day.  Here 
all  were  detained  a  week,  waiting  for  a  ship  or  the 
weather;  during  which  delay  the  Sunday  evening 
Breaking  of  Bread  and  accompanying  religious  serv- 
ice was  prolonged  to  midnight,  us  Paul  discoursed 
on  the  eve  of  a  departure  which  meant  so  much  for 
all  present.  The  incident  of  Eutychus'  fall  and 
restoration  to  life  is  familiar  in  the  author's  owit 
Tivid  words:  only  it  is  to  be  noted  thai,  unlike  the 
ease  of  Paul  himself  in  xiv.  19,  h'm  death  m  asserted 
■a  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  momentary  supposition. 
Paul  resumed  their  religious  fellowship  with  the 
Lord's  Supper  itself.  To  it«  joyous,  thankful  nots 
their  hearts  must  have  felt  fully  attuned.  And  so 
he  led  them  in  the  expression  of  the  thnnki^ving  in 
every  breast  for  signal  divine  help,  as  they  realized 
in  a  new  way  their  dependence  on  God.  not  only  for 
the  Bread  of  Life  in  Christ,  but  also  for  every  tem- 
poral blessing.  The  sacred  meal  over,  earnest  but 
informal  converse  on  things  divine  continued  until 


dnybreiik  brought  the  signal  for  P»iil  tu  depart, 
leaving  heliiixl  a.  deep  inipreiksioti  of  his  personality 
and  his  wonderful  words  of  elieer.  The  party  as  a 
whole  joined  the  ship  forthwith,  that  Monday  luorii- 
iiig  early  in  Spring  56  (57)  A.  D.,'  its  lender  profor- 
ring  to  crona  on  foot  the  neck  of  land  whicli  luy  be- 
tween Tronic  und  Aasoa.  One  can  only  sunuiso  that 
he  wished  to  be  alono,  to  gaze  into  the  face  of  tli« 
future  and  be  braced  to  meet  its  worst  in  the  might 
of  his  Lord.  May  we  not  discern  the  fruit  of  such 
still  communing  in  the  calm  tone  of  his  words  to  the 
Epbeaian  elders  and  to  others  touching  Ins  own 
destiny?  It  \vas  indeed  u  crisis  iu  human  history, 
tbiH  journey,  to  which  I'mil  looked  more  Uihu  to  auy 
other  one  thing  to  blend  the  Judajo-Cliri^tiaD  and 
Gentile  Churches  into  an  actual  unity  of  conscious 
fellowship,  such  as  should  make  them  in  deed  what 
they  were  to  his  eye,  one -B(JO?(«(i,  one  Body  of  the 
Christ  onimatcd  by  the  one  Spirit.  Should  his 
brightest  hope  be  realized  and  he  perform  this  "min- 
istry" in  peace,  how  calmly  and  joyfully  could  he 
turn  his  face  to  Rome  and  the  farthcT  West!  But 
in  any  case  God  would  "make  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good,"  as  in  faith  he  executed  an  act 
prompted  by  God'a  own  love. 


'ComliiiiinB  Ihi*  notice  of  tlie  dn;  of  tlietvMk  nilh  th«  tact 
that  Jl  vriui  Bomo  Xva  Aayt  liiK^t  Pnul  U-ri  l'lii1i|)pi,  pmumably  on 
the  norron  after  tbo  Dn;a  of  Uulrnvcncd  Biend,  vte  get  Fiidaj  oa 
Iho  da;  of  uuling  from  Pbilippi,  nnil  TburBiUy  evBuing  u  the 
Iwginajng  and  end  of  Pnaiover  Week.  It  has  been  mlculnted 
thrit  IhU  was  not  the  cnut  in  A.  D.  55,  .58,  69;  and  ah  64  aefma  od 
other  groanda  too  enrly,  the  jeats  uvailaMe  ftte  58  aud  57.  Of 
Uieee  Tumei  prefers  56,  ftnd  Kamsay  ST. 
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lo  the  noigbborliood  of  Assos  he  rejoiiicd  the  ship, 
AUtl  the  same  orening  tliey  reached  Mityleno.  The 
stiip  evidently  started  each  day  at  siiurise  and  an- 
chored at  sunset,  iu  accuidnDce  with  the  wnya  of  the 
wind  at  that  Eeason  ou  those  coasta.  And  Luke  lets 
us  see  through  his  eyes  the  various  stages  of  thin 
momentous  voyage-  On  Tuesday  evening  they  were 
opposite  the  large  island  of  Chios;  on  Wednesday 
they  anchored  uoiith  of  Samoa;  and  early  in  the 
next  day  reached  the  haibor  of  Miletus.  Here  the 
ship  wM  making  some  stay.  I'anl  had  alrendy  set- 
tled not  to  visit  Ephesus,  for  fear  of  being  duiaiucd 
in  Asia  so  long  as  to  jeopardize  bis  arrival  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  Pentecost — thus  losing  the  full  effect  of  a 
visit  meant  to  oxproHS  hts  loyalty  ns  a  Jew.  But  he 
seized  the  chance  of  an  interview  with  the  Icadorti  of 
his  chief  Asiatic  church,  and  by  messenger  advised 
the  Epbcsiaii  Elders  of  his  proximity. 

On  their  arrival,  probably  on  the  Friday,  he  de- 
livered to  them  a  peculiarly  solemn  and  affecting 
farewell  charge.  Beginning  with  a  reference  to  the 
spirit  of  his  own  mintslry  among  them,  and  dwelling 
pointedly  on  its  anxieties  and  himlships,  be  spoke  of 
tlie  compelling  power  that  was  taking  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem like  a  bondservant  ignorant  of  his  Lord's  coun- 
seU,  conscious  only  that  the  Holy  Spirit's  testimony 
to  him  in  city  after  city  was  that  bonds  and  afflio- 
tions  were  in  store  for  him.  Vet  he  will  not  repine; 
his  life  is  dear  to  him  only  so  far  as  it  fulfils  the  ap- 
pointed course  and  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Ood's 
graoo,  received  long  since  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  is 
■Mured  that  this  is  the  la^tt  time  that  they  will  look 


upon  1)18  face ; '  and  bo  vitb  all  the  Bolemiiity  of  a 
final  [iitrtiiig  he  disclaims  further  responsibility  for 
thciu,  since  he  had  not  held  back  any  part  of  God'a 
counsel.  It  ia  for  them  now,  to  look  to  themselves 
and  to  all  the  flock,  wherein  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
placed  them  us  giiardiatis  {'jiiskopoi),  to  shepherd  the 
Church  uf  God  which  He  had  acquired  by  the  bluud  of 
His  own  Son.'  For  grievous  wolves  (prubnbly  Judu* 
izera,  as  ut  Corinlh)  were  tibout  to  enter  in,  uDsparing 
of  the  flock;  while  from  the  local  fellowship  itself 
should  arise  men  of  perverse  teaching  and  try  to 
draw  the  disciples  away  after  themselves.  Watch- 
fulness, then,  is  their  prime  duty,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
own  osampio  of  tender  solicitude  in  the  past.  And 
to  this  end,  ho  commits  tlicm  to  their  Lord  and  to 
His  Gospel,  wherein  lay  rcHourceii  adequate  lo  their 
ujvbuilding  and  to  securing  for  them  finally  "the  in- 
heritance in  the  assembly  of  the  sanctified."  Then  he 
turns  once  more  to  his  own  practice,  as  an  ensample 
of  the  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  love  thcit  is 
the  true  pastoral  spirit,  quoting  words  that  were 
evidently  part  of  the  deposit  of  their  Lord's  sayings 
which  he  had  taught  them — "  Blessed  is  it  rather  to 
give  than  to  receive." 

■  Wbeth«r  Iht  attribiithn  of  lliia  aolomn  coiiiiction  lo  Hie  grcot 
ApoHtle  l>j  hia  ilt-voU-il  HiluiEivr,  iu  a  ««rl{  irrltleD  afltr  tbenctual 
WKjiiclwaa  iiinlti-r  ormolu luou  kiiowtei1):«,  isroii>iialll>le  with  a  anb- 
M(|U«D(  vt«il  to  ICt)1i.^>iiii4 — H'lik'b  1  Tiui.  I.  3  is  ofltn  aaeotatH  to 
iDTolvO'— must  l»  coiitldrrvii  lalor  oo.  Wbnl  we  have  to  account 
for  la  Tvr.  38,  ev<<n  more  tbno  ver.  2S. 

■Tbin  muit  b«  tli«  aeuae  of  ^iit  r"^  al/tarof  tou  itim/.  Hort 
T«Dd«n  it  "  b;  t1i«  bluod  Ihnt  vtu  Hi«  own,"  aoA  citca.  for  tb« 
tbaught  that  tlie  Fulliur  piiys  tb«  ptico  io  jwldiiig  up  HU  own 
Son,  Itoni.v.  8  {lauroU),  thi.  33. 
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Tliia  last  ineflsage  of  bis  lipn  to  them,  was  kIho  tho 
mesugo  of  his  life.  He  knelt  and  praj'ed  with  them 
til.  Aq(]  they  alt  wex)t  eoie  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck 
and  kiesod  him,  Horrowitig  inuBt  of  all  at  his  forebod- 
ing that  it  was  for  the  la»t  time.  All  that  watt  left 
to  tham  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  ship,  where  the 
tinal  wrench  came ;  and  the  land  sooii  faded  from 
the  view  as  the  veHsel  sped  on  the  straight  line  to 
Cos.  The  next  day  brought  Paul  to  the  famous  city 
of  Rliodes,  lying  to  the  northeast  corner  of  its  fine 
laland;  and  the  next  to  Fatara,  on  the  southwest 
OOUt  of  Lycia.  Here  they  found  a  ship  sailing  on 
the  direct  long  course  to  Phcenicia  by  the  west  of 
Cyprus,  instead  of  taking  the  sloncr  coasting  route. 
And  so,  after  touching  perhaps  at  Myra  on  the  south- 
east of  Lycia  (whence  the  long  run  was  usually  made), 
they  put  to  sea,  sighted  Cyprus  on  the  left,  and  in 
due  lime  reached  Tyre  where  their  ship  was  wont  to 
discharge  her  cargo.  Dining  this  operation  they 
sought  out  the  local  disciples  and  were  received  with 
the  frco- masonry  so  distinctive  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Once  more  did  prophetic  voices,  dissuading 
from  the  projected  visit,  sound  upon  the  Apostlo'a 
ears :  and  once  more  his  faith  stood  the  test.  And 
then,  after  a  week's  stay,  the  party  was  accompanied 
down  to  the  beach  by  the  whole  Christian  commu- 
nity—men, women,  and  children — and  with  prayer 
and  kindly  farewells  dismissed  on  their  way.  At 
Ptolomais  they  were  able  to  spend  only  one  day  with 
tlie  brethren  :  and  vn  the  morrow  they  disembarked 
for  good  at  CiuHArcn,  finding  boepitality  with  Philip 
the  Erangelist,  "  who  was  one  of  the  Sereii."    TliU 


good  man  had  four  unmarried  daughters  who  exer- 
cised  the  prophetic  gift — a  fact  which  Luke,  ever 
alive  to  tokens  of  the  Spirit's  presence,  is  careful  to 
note. 

The  speed  of  the  voyage  had  left  them  some  daja 
to  spare;  and  the»e  they  spent  at  Ctesarcn  iit  resliitg, 
wishing  perhaps  to  arrive  only  just  in  time  for  Pen- 
tecost itself.  Possibly  Paul  hoped  by  immediate 
public  observance  of  the  Feast  to  falsify  malicious 
rumors  about  himself  and  remove  prejudice;  pos- 
sibly also  to  offer  the  Gentile  thank-offering  as  a  gen- 
uine Pentecostal  earnest  of  "the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." Yet  he  had  one  more  ordeal  to  undergo; 
when  tbo  Judtean  prox>het  Agabus  came  down,  and 
with  symbolism  reculling  certain  acts  of  the  older 
Prophets  intimated  Mint  Punl  should  be  bound  of 
the  Jews  in  Jcrusalum  and  handed  over  to  tho  Gen- 
tile authorities.  It  was  indeed  the  climax  of  such 
appeals  to  his  instinct  of  eelf-prefiervation,  for  it  was 
reinforced  by  the  local  ChriGlians  and  by  his  own 
companions.  Dut  Paul  was  immovable,  and  said, 
"What  do  ye,  weeping  and  unnmnnijig  my  heart? 
Since  I  am  ready  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  also  to 
meet  death  at  Jerusalem,  on  behalf  of  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  Seeing,  then,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  persuaded,  "  we  held  our  peace,"  writes  Luke, 
"saying.  Tlie  Lord's  will  be  done." 

Thereafter,  having  equipped  themselves  (prob- 
ably with  horses)  they  proceeded  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  some  of  tho  disciples 
who  were  to  introduce  them  to  Mnason,  a  Cy]<riot 
like  Riirnabas,  and  a  diaciple  of  long-standing,  with 
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whom  they  miglit  lodge.  This  precaution  points  to 
the  preTBlence  of  the  distrust  felt  toward  Paul  even 
by  the  JeroBalem  Christians  as  a  body.  And  so  the 
long  journey  reaches  its  close,  and  the  sequel  in  Je- 
rusalem opens  with  a  cheering  reception  at  the  hands 
of  the  inner  circle  of  leading  brethren. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IMPBISOSMEST   AND   MAHTyBDOM. 

(o)    Imprisonment  in  Jertisakm  and  Cesiarea  (AcU 
xxi.  18-xxvi.). 

AUL'S  informal  welcome  had  been  en- 
foiiruging.  But  when,  on  the  roonow, 
ho  uiid  his  party  went  in  to  have  mora 
formal  sudience  with  the  local  leaders, 
with  James  and  the  wliole  body  of  the 
Elders  (no  Apostles  appear  to  have  been  in  Jem- 
Balcm  at  the  time),  the  cloud  began  at  once  to  appear 
on  the  horizon.  After  interchange  of  salutfitions, 
Paul  related  in  full  God's  dealings  with  the  Gentiles 
through  his  ministry  ;  and  the  narrative  called  forth 
^eir  expressions  of  praise  to  God.  But  they  went 
on  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  anticipating  the 
evil  rumors  current  in  the  city,  not  only  among  tin- 
believing  but  also  among  believing  Jews,  who  were 
as  zealous  as  their  neighbors  for  the  Law.  The  tale 
that  had  been  diligently  circulated,  for  instance  by 
Asiatic  Jews  when  up  at  the  Feasts,  was  that  Paul 
was  wont  to  urge  apostasy  from  Moses  on  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Diaspora,  bidding  them  refrain  from  cir- 
oumcising  their  children  and  from  observing  the 
usual  customs.  Paul  was  adnsed,  then,  to  take  some 
step  that  would  bring  him  prominently  before  the 
public  eye  as  conforming  to  Jewish  usage.    The  test 
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cwo  suggMt«d  was  otie  iiboiit  whicli  he  couM  tiave 
uo  difficiiltj,  seeing  tlint  hu  must  oa  liis  lust  visit 
liftTe  coDformcd  to  in  couditions  as  u  sequel  to  his 
own  vow  iniido  nt  Coriiitli.  On  this  occABion  he  was 
simply  to  participutu  in  tlio  final  stage  of  utber  men's 
vows,  by  purifying  binieclf  along  with  tliem  and  in- 
curring the  expense  of  the  sucrifices  narking  the 
expiration  of  such  vows  (Nnm.  vi.).  So  slioold  all 
men  perceive  that  there  waa  nothing  in  what  was  so 
industriously  alleged  of  him,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary he  himself  yielded  ohservance  to  the  I^w — in 
an  act  of  iiiety,  one  may  add,  which  involved  the 
popular  virtue  of  alms  done  to  brethren  too  poor  to 
provide  tbeir  own  sacrifices.* 

Paul,  feeling  that  there  was  just  enough  half- 
truth  in  the  rumors  to  render  them  iiighly  plausible, 
complied ;  took  the  men  in  hand,  purified  himself, 
and  entered  the  Temjile  to  give  public  notice  od 
their  behalf  that  the  days  of  purification  were  fulljr 
up  and  that  the  sacriHce  for  each  was  about  to  ha 
offered.  It  is  possible  that  ho  had  sacrifices  of  his 
own  to  olTcr,  the  sequel  of  some  vow  such  as  that  of 
Act«  xviii.  18,  or  in  connection  with  the  OentJIe 
Colleotion  now  happily  achieved.  For  he  speaka 
later  (xxiv.  17)  of  his  presence  in  Jerusalem  as  for 
the  purpose  of  "doing  alms  to  my  nation  and  mak- 
ing offeringH":  and  that  it  was  while  engaged  with 
the  latter  that  he  had  hevn  found  "purified  in  the 
temple."     But    in    any  case  the  intended  objeot- 

*  It  U  eoe  of  Ibe  m* tim  by  whicli  Hvrod  Agripp*  (Jm.  AiL  six, 
S,  1)  Moght  ta  >how  hiuwlf  n  gooA  Jew,  "icldnK  ordat  for  AiU 
man;  N*iirilca  (o  M«arr  lh«  tliaTluK  of  lb«<ir  kmla." 
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lessou  Titiled  of  ita  end.  Tliongh  he  was  in  the 
ooiiipaiiy  of  mea  probably  kimwD  as  Jenisb  Chris- 
tiutis,  yet  the  tnorul  drawn  by  the  suftjiicion  or 
ninlice  of  the  Asiatic  Jews,  who  espied  him  during 
"the  seveu  days"  of  prcUmiuury  atlcndunce  in  the 
Temple,  before  the  rites  wliieb  ended  the  vows 
actually  took  place,  was  n  highly  damaging  one. 
They  insiuunted  tlmt  he  had  introduced  Greeks  into 
the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  which  it  was  sacrilege 
fur  a  Gentile  to  enter ;  and  thi»  simply  because  they 
held  him  nn  Apostate  at  heart,  and  because  they  had 
seen  Trophimna  the  Ephesian  with  liim  in  the  city. 
The  mob  soon  gathered,  llut  as  they  were  roughly 
handling  Paul  outside  the  sacred  pracincts,  Claudius 
Lysias,  the  commandant  of  the  Roman  garrison 
stationed  in  Autuiiia,  the  fortified  post  overlooking 
the  Temple  area,  suddenly  intervened  with  bis  men : 
and  being  unable  to  get  any  clear  account  of  the 
wherefore  of  the  tumult,  he  bore  Paul  off  to  the 
fortress.  As  they  were  ascending  the  steps  leading 
thither,  with  the  mob  surging  around  the  soldiers 
and  their  charge,  Paul  surprised  the  cMUarck  or 
tribune  by  addressing  him  in  Greek.  This  officer 
had  jumped  to  the  concln:^ii>n  that  he  was  a  certain 
Egyptian  Jew,  a  false  ^fe8Gi^h,  who  sometime  before 
had  headed  a  futile  revolt  against  the  Uomans,  but 
had  succeeded  in  escaping  aft«r  hiring  numbers  on 
to  death.  On  learning,  then,  that  Paul  was  a  citizen 
of  Tarsus,  he  granted  bim  the  wishedfor  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  true  situation  to  the  people,  stand- 
ing where  he  was  on  the  steps  just  outside  the 
Roman  fortress.    His  speech  was  in  "  Hebrew,"  a  fact 
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which  Mcurcd  him  a  better  hearing,  ftnd  its  text  was 
vii'tnally  :  "  I  was  once  in  feeling  just  as  you  are  to- 
day :  ligt«n  how  I  came  to  my  pvescut  position."  It 
oovera  much  the  same  ground  as  the  narrative  of  bia 
conversion  iu  Act«  ix.,  but  is  even  more  vivid  and 
accurate  in  form.  But  their  prcjudioca  caused  his 
apology  to  reach  an  abrupt  ending,  at  the  point 
where  he  was  leading  up  to  the  explanation  of  his 
intercourse  with  Gentiles  such  ns  bad  brought  him 
into  suspicion,  llie  air  was  rent  with  shouto  of 
"  Away  with  euch  n  fellow:  for  it  is  not  lit  that  he 
should  live."  And  tlioir  excitement  became  so  great, 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retire  inlu  the 
safety  of  the  citadel.  Here  Lysias  gave  ordiTS  for 
Paul  to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  extort  the  full  truth 
from  hLi  own  tips.  And  thus  tlie  biatorian  had 
opportunity  once  more  to  sliow  bow  the  Christian 
missionary's  condition  as  a  born  Koman  citizen  stood 
bini  in  good  stead  and  led  to  more  considerate  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  ofHcer,  who  set  all  the 
liigbcr  value  on  the  privilege  that  it  had  come  to  him- 
self only  at  great  cost. 

On  the  morrow  he  brought  Panl  before  a  more 
select,  and  presumably  more  judicially  minded 
Jewish  body,  namely  the  Sanhedrin;  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  exact  nature  of  the  supposed  nffpnce. 
In  this  be  was  again  balked:  for  Paul,  discerning 
that  the  only  way  to  evade  a  formal  hostile  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  snpreme  Jewish  tribunal  (which 
could  hardly  be  other  than  prejudicial  to  him  in 
Roman  eyes)  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  theological 
differences  between  his  fo«a,  threw  an  apple  of  di»- 


cord  into  tlie  niclst.  Ko  proolaioied  himself  a  man 
of  Plinrisaic  birth,  mid  one  wboHe  hope  in  the 
resiirroction  of  tlio  dead  (whicli  with  him  rested  on 
Christ's  resurrection)  was  really  nt  issue.  A  great 
outcry  nt  ODce  easuod ;  ond  in  the  course  of  the 
wrangle  certain  scribes  of  the  Fharisaic  party  de- 
clnrod  that,  "Supposing  n  spirit  or  an  angel  had 
spoken  to  this  niant"  it  was  not  for  them  to  judge 
him  in  such  a  matter — referring,  apparently,  to 
Paul's  account  of  his  call  from  the  Kisen  Jesus.  So 
hot  waxed  the  contention  that  Lyetes,  fvaring  for 
Paul's  safety,  Oftused  the  soldiery  to  rescue  him  from 
their  midst  and  lodge  him  again  in  the  fortress. 
That  night  the  Lord  surprised  him  in  a  vision, 
cheering  him  with  the  assurance  that,  as  in  Jeru- 
salem, so  in  Rome  must  he  witness  to  Himself. 

Out  the  popular  feeling  against  Paul  had  by  no 
means  subsided.  A  conspiracy  against  his  life  was 
formed  between  more  than  forty  men,  who  bound 
themselves  by  imprecations  to  do  away  with  him  be- 
fore again  touching  food.  In  this  they  secured  the 
coi'iperation  of  the  loaders  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which 
was  to  present  a  formal  request  to  Lysins  to 
have  Paul  among  them  again  for  more  careful 
hearing.  Happily  the  plot  came  to  the  ears  of  a 
young  nephew  of  Paul  on  his  sister's  side,  who  gof 
access  to  him  and  then  to  Lyeins.  The  upshot  n-ns 
that  Paul  was  despatched  by  night  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Felix,  tlio  procurator,  at  Ctcsarea.  And 
thither  he  camo  the  next  day,  after  a  halt  at  Anti- 
pntris.  In  the  letter  which  Lysiaa  sent  to  explain 
the  case,  there  is  an  interesting  designed  misstate- 
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meat,  to  tlie  eEFuct  Unit  he  Lb(1  scut  to  i-mcho  P»u1 
uti  leai'iiiiit;  tliitt  liu  wns  u  Kuiuan.  'lluKoiily  piuviM 
that  tb«  Actual  wonliug  uf  the  letter  is  refloctcd  io 
ttti  pi-esent  setting,  the  officer  bt-iiig  concorued  to 
tinpbaaise  hia  zeal  for  the  bouor  of  the  Itouiaii  uunie. 
Felix  contented  himself  for  the  momeat  with  iu- 
quiriiig  to  what  province  he  belonged,  to  see 
whether  he  came  strictly  under  hid  juiUdiotiun.  On 
leariiiug  that  ho  was  *  Cilician,  so  falling  tviihia  the 
Biea  of  bis  superior,  the  legate  of  Syria,*  he  ad- 
journed the  bearing  until  the  arrival  of  the  accusers, 
lodging  him  meantime  in  mild  custodjr  in  bia  official 
residence,  once  Herod's  Palace. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  prosecutiou  arrived,  in  the 
persons  of  Hauanias  the  Higli  Priest  and  certain 
Elden,  along  with  an  advocate  named  Tertullus; 
and  lodg«d  a  formal  chnrge  agaiuEt  Paul.  When 
the  case  came  up  for  hearing,  Tertullus,  aft«r  the 
UBual  bid  for  the  judge's  favor  by  words  of  flutter)-, 
at  onco  broached  a  most  damaging  form  of  charge  to 
Roman  eiinh  namely  that  of  being  an  habitual  nuis- 
ance and  menace  to  public  order  among  the  Jen's 
everyn-here.  The  accused  was  in  fact  a  ringleader 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nazorceans,  who  had  been  in  the 
act  of  profaning  the  Temple  when  he  was  hiid  hold 
of.  But  of  all  this  Felix  could  become  assun-d  b; 
questioning  the  man  himself.  When  Paul  in  tnrn 
received  the  signal  to  apeak,  he  begun  with  a  skilful 

I  II  >•  mmly  (h«  nurk  of  •  coiit^atporarj  bccoqiiI  Ihnt  lliia  in 
M  i«prTiwnt«(l,  kmIdk  I'l'tt  VmpasIu  anilvd  bolh  imrtiona  or 
CilJela  (Roiiitb  and  Smooth}  in  »  otiHlie  pro>lne«  with  kn  Im- 
perial KOTfrnOT  of  IW  own,  li>  73-74  A.  D. 


reference  to  his  judge's  cxpeneuce,  acquired  by  many 
yeArs'  office  among  the  Jews.  It  \v&&,  then,  a  fact 
easy  to  verify,  tlmt  it  was  barely  a  dozen  days  since 
he  had  gouo  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship;  and  that, 
so  far  from  making  a  tumult,  ho  had  not  even  on- 
gaged  in  public  discussion  In  the  Temple  or  any- 
where eUe.  The  proBecutioii  hod  simply  no  evi- 
deuco  to  support  their  allegations.  His  real  offence, 
if  such  it  was,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  his  woiship 
of  the  God  of  his  fathers  was  "after  the  Way  which 
they  call  a  sect,"  believing,  as  he  did,  all  written  in 
Law  and  Prophets,  and  cherishing  a  hope  toward 
God— even  as  did  his  accusers— that  there  was  yet 
to  be  a  reaurrecliou  both  of  juat  and  unjust.  In  this 
faith  he  was  ever  careful  to  keep  a  pure  conscience 
as  regards  God  and  man.  So  after  the  lapse  of  sev- 
eral years  ho  had  come  up  to  do  alms  to  his  people 
and  to  offer  sacrifices:  and  it  was  when  duly  en- 
gaged in  this  tliat  he  had  been  arrested  at  the  insti- 
gation of  certain  Jews  from  Asia,  who  ought  that 
day  to  have  been  present,  to  sustain  their  charge. 
Aa  it  was,  let  the  High  Priest  and  iiis  friends  specify 
what  crime  tliey  had  detected  in  him  ihe  day  he  stood 
in  their  midst  in  the  Snnhedrin.  Folix,  being  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  "  the  Way  "  of  the  Christians, 
saw  that  no  clear  verdict  wiis  possible  on  such  evi- 
dence, and  atljuurned  the  hearing  until  Lysias  should 
come  down  and  give  his  testimony  in  full.  Accoitl- 
ingly  Paul  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  cen- 
turion, to  be  kept  in  military  custody,  which  gave 
him  considerable  liberty  and  hia  friends  free  access 
to  minister  to  his  comfort. 
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Evidently  Felix  hnd  been  impressed  by  Paul's 
manner,  and  perhaps  by  bia  story  bIso  :  for  on  Ins 
return  to  Csesarea  later  on  in  company  with  Drusilla, 
8ist«r  of  Agrippa  II.,  wbo  bad  deserted  Akieus,  prince 
of  EmesB,  to  become  tbe  procurator's  wife,  he  sent 
for  his  prisoner  to  hear  more  about  th«  new  fuitb. 
Paul's  faithful  emphasis  on  its  moral  aspects  is  repre* 
8«nt«(I  as  having  reached  Felix's  conscience  and 
mudii  him  anxioua  not  to  proluiig  the  intervievr. 
Since,  however,  he  had  a  motive  more  in  keeping 
with  his  actual  chnrnctcr,  as  vo  know  it  from  other 
sourcGfi,  namely  the  hope  of  receiving  a  large  bribe 
from  a  man  who  had  evidently  a  number  of  attached 
friends,  he  continued  to  send  and  converse  with  him. 
But  as  Pftui  never  took  advantage  of  these  confi- 
dential interviews  for  the  end  Felix  had  in  mind, 
there  was  nothing  to  outweigh  his  desire,  fostered 
perhaps  by  liis  Jcwitih  wife,  but  at  leust  equally  by 
the  need  of  wiping  out  old  bad  scores,  to  do  a  clienp 
favor  to  the  Jews.  And  so  Paul  lingered  on  for  full 
two  years  of  comparative  confinement  and  inactivity. 
Tetaft«rallboth  were  only  partial.  Paul  could  never 
be  uuinfluential.  There  must  have  been  «  constaut 
coming  and  going,  which  had  its  focus  in  the  ]irrv- 
t'wium  at  Ciasarea  and  for  its  circumference  only  the 
limits  of  the  Pauline  missions.  And  one  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  imagining  the  Philippiana  and  others 
sending  financial  aid  to  their  Apostle's  needs  here,  aa 
later  at  Rome  (Phil.  ir.  10  ft).  For  the  delegates 
who  had  come  up  with  him  to  JeriiiMtlero  would 
oarry  homo  the  news  of  what  had  occurred.  It  is 
true  Uiat  we  may  not,  with  some  scholars,  assign 
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«itfa«r  the  Epli«ftiaQ  or  tlie  Colo&siau  E^i»lle  to  Wm 
period.  Yet  one  cau  banlly  doubt  tliat  slniilur  k-tturs. 
chiefly  of  a  more  leiupoi-ury  bcuring,  were  despntclied 
by  him  ou  whom  was  slUl  "  the  care  of  tbo  churches." 
Dut  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Acts  pass  over  so 
much  that  would  have  been  to  us  of  the  deepest 
interest?  In  view  of  its  fulness  at  this  stage  both 
before  and  after,  only  one  answer  cnii  hold  good,  and 
tbiit  takes  us  to  the  very  lieart  of  tlie  pioblems  con- 
nected with  the  book  itself.  It  was  written  ou  a 
plftD — a  plaa  which  delermiuea  both  the  expausiun 
iind  thtt  coudenautioii  so  noticeable.  To  us  tlio 
nurriitivo  of  events  connected  wiUi  faul's  arrest,  liis 
sucGossive  hearings,  and  his  voyage  to  Rome  to  stand 
his  final  trial,  seems  needlessly  prolix.  Interesting 
as  the  detniU  are  in  Uiemselves,  we  grudge  their 
space  ill  the  whole  book,  of  which  they  occupy 
nearly  a  fourth.  We  must  indeed  allow  something  for 
the  fact  tliut  for  the  voyugo  itself  tbe  material  aviiil- 
able  was  specially  abuuilant- — whether  derived  from 
a  diary  or  from  tlie  memory  of  tlie  eyewitness,  to 
whom  his  sea-experiences  stood  out  with  special  vivid- 
DesSi  as  may  be  seen  also  in  the  voyage  up  to  Jeriisa- 
Itm.  But  then  the  author  of  Acts  is  not  an  unre- 
flective  person,  apt  to  let  his  materials  run  away 
with  liiin.  All  agree  that  he  presents  us  with  no 
mere  series  of  <Iocameuts  and  stories  loosely  strung 
together,  as  in  Herodotus,  but  with  an  artistic  unity  : 
80  that  in  the  last  resort  we  must  reckon,  not  so 
much  with  tlie  materials  as  with  a  resultant  deter- 
mined by  unity  of  conception.  From  what  stand- 
point, then,  does  our  author's  use  of  all  this  spaoft 
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become  iiatuial,  especially  in  view  uf  lli«  repetitions 
involved  iu  Puurs  appeaniiice  bcforv  suuceasive 
tribaimls  on  the  sume  issue  ?  Oi)l>'  from  tliat  already 
hinted  lit  more  than  once,  niimely  ein]>liasiB  on  the 
contrasted  nttitiidud  of  Jewish  and  Kuman  authori- 
ties to  the  rvprcKentativea  of  the  new  religion.  This 
contrast  has  now  n-noltcd  its  fliml  cUmax.  and  our 
author  wisbes  all  readers  duly  to  upprociate  tlie  fact 
(ef.  xxviu.  18). 

If  we  ask,  further,  why  he  was  so  anxious  that 
this  lesson  should  be  impressed  on  men's  minds,  we 
shall,  if  at  all  alive  to  the  practical  interest  of  all 
primitive  Christian  literature,  conclude  that  it  liad 
an  inipoi'taiit  bearing  on  the  actual  condilious  of  the 
Church  in  his  own  duy.  Its  moral  was  the  message 
for  the  times,  aud  this  both  fur  Empire  and  for 
Church.  To  put  it  plainly,  the  Empire  was  vexing 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  was  deeply  resenting 
the  injustice  of  such  war  upon  the  saints — a  resent- 
ment which  runs  through  the  Apncalypise  like  a  giv>wl 
of  thunder  before  the  avenging  storm.  And  U>  both 
sidea  Luke's  answer  aud  appeal  is  the  same.  "  Know 
your  true  relations  as  writ  lai'ge  on  the  face  of  e-irlier 
and  better  times,  when  the  founders  of  the  Churoli 
were  persecuted  indeed  bj  the  Jews,  but  exonerated 
from  all  fault  and  shielded  by  the  iinjiartial  tribunals 
of  the  Empire.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  uow? 
Such  are  the  normal  relations  between  the  two  great 
orders  ordaineil  of  Mod — the  civil  and  the  spiritual — 
apart  from  the  perverse  imperial  policy  of  the  hour, 
which  must  change  once  more  if  only  the  truth  can  get 
Its  voice  heard.     Aud  to  this  end,  the  early  tod 
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loag-nuafauned  relations  of  Uie  two  powers  sliould 
ba  thorouglilj  known  to  all."  lleuoe  the  special 
fllnntl  of  th«  d«<.tication  to  a  believer  of  high  niuk 
("your  ExcelUncy,  Theojihilua"),  through  whom 
thta  hiat«>ric  defence  could  best  i«ach  oEBcial  cir- 
ole.s  nnd  the  public  at  ler^e. 

So  far  Uien  we  have  an  adequato  reason  for  this 
series  of  hearings,  which  all  end  in  various  Roman 
ofBciats  pronouncing  the  typical  Chrietian  inuo- 
cent ;  so  that  it  looked  like  a  mere  accident  that  ho 
was  iiot  Get  Ir«e  after  the  last  and  fullest  of  tlio 
scries.  For  the  final  word  of  those  actually  related 
is  Agrippa's  remark  to  Pestus:  "This  man  could 
have  been  set  at  liberty  at  once,  had  he  not  appealed 
to  Cm*r."  There  Is  au  ominous  ring  in  these  words, 
occurring  in  so  purposeful  nud  allusire  a  work  u 
Acta,  which,  taken  iiloiig  with  certain  hints  dropped 
iu  thu  narratiTS  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  can 
hanlly  point  to  any  but  one  conclusion.  Aud  this 
is,  that  Paul  made  n  mistake  iu  judgment  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  then  Csjsiir,  the  youthful  Nero.  In  this 
ligtit,  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  book  is  natural  and 
indeed  masterly,  being  in  fact  a  suggestive  ajxaio^ 
jtftis,  a  stopping  short  nhere  thought  by  the  very 
silence  Is  urged  on  to  fill  in  t)ie  sequel  for  itself— in 
this  case  n  tragic  contrast,  which  all  conceraed  would 
know.  And  thuir  knowledge  of  its  author,  as  one 
whose  acts  iio  wise  man  could  cite  as  precedents, 
would  lead  them  to  regard  such  silence  as  a  snppres* 
sjon  not  of  essential  truth  but  of  a  hideous  czcep- 
For  Nero's  action  and  the  State's  policy  wero 
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much  less  bo  a  Christinu  writer  who  must  iieiKU  re- 
gard bu  coiidemautioQ  of  Paul  as  u  pcrsoual  freak, 
pnrallel  to  tbst  in  which  he  made  sport  of  the  Cliri»- 
tians  ii)  hia  Vatican  gardens.  The  cases  may  aot 
really  have  be«n  at  all  parallel,  as  quite  probably 
Paul  was  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of  the  habitual 
Itoman  severity  toward  aaything  that  eeeuied  to 
iiit;uaco  public  order,  especially  among  ati  itiftam- 
lunbla  people  like  the  Jews.  But  thu  point  is,  that  a 
Christian  who  did  not  see  or  admit  tlie  rationale  of 
the  later  Itoniau  policy  toward  his  fellows,  would 
judge  otherwise,  just  us  we  represent  our  author  as 
doing. 

Professor  Ramsay  indeed  draws  another  conclusion, 
namely  that  Luke  projected  a  sequel  (making  the 
third  of  the  Trilogy  to  which  he  supposes  Acts  i.  1 
to  point),  showing  how  Paul's  appeal  acttially  suc- 
ceeded. Hut  this  theory  seems  to  stultify  our 
author's  studied  reference  to  Paul's  confident  fore* 
boding^  about  the  isxiie  of  the  visit  to  Jorusalum, 
and  pnrticulnrly  that  at  Mjlotus  (xx.  25,  88)  ;  it  is  an 
assumption  to  which  the  comprehensive  programme 
of  Acts  i.  6  gives  no  countenance  (cf.  xix.  21);  and 
it  has  against  it  the  taw  of  proportion,  in  that 
Kamsay  himself  allows  only  some  seven  or  eight 
years  at  most  to  this  third  work  (as  compared  with 
more  than  thirty  to  Acts)  ere  Paul  finally  succumbs 
to  the  stroke  of  Nero's  executioner.  Then  after  all, 
the  old  difficulty,  if  difficulty  it  be,  crops  up  at  the 
later  dBt«;  since  Kams.ty  regards  this  martyrdom  aa 
really  due  not  to  any  freak  of  Nero's,  hut  to  a  legal 
process  then  fully  recogniud.    So  that  tho  Christian 
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npology  would  still  limp,  at  the  cud  of  tlie  extra 
boulc,  u8  rogards  its  strictr  cogency  to  a  Koiimn 
mind.  It  is  bottcr  not  to  multiply  hypotheses,  but 
to  take  Acts  on  the  iinnl  ending  of  its  author's  in* 
tended  account  of  tJie  Christian  Origins.' 

(6)  To  Rome:  the  Martyrdom  (Acts  xxv.-xxviii.). 

Over  the  final  etage  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Cffisarea,  after  the  supersession  of  Felix  by  I'orcius 
Festusi'  there  is  no  need  to  lijiger.  For  it  adds  noth- 
ing of  moment  to  our  understanding  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,  while  the  record  speaks  for  itself  as  it  stands  in 
our  bibles.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  long  and 
minute  account  of  the  voyage  to  Home.  Its  main 
lessons  alone  concern  us,  such  as  the  vivid  sense  of 
Paul's  greatness  amid  the  trying  details  of  an  un- 
propitious  soa-journey,  ending  in  a  storm  anJ  ship- 
wreck, and  the  reflection  of  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  Roman  centurion  who  was  one  of  the  party.  ' 
All  this  serves  to  make  Paul  enter  Rome  in  a  sort  of 
strange  triumph,  so  fulfilling  the  forecast  of  Acts  i.  8. 
Not  only  does  the  original  here  even  excel  itself  in 
Tividuess,  but  the  story  has  receutly  been  retold 

'  Tho  CMC  [«b11;  Blnnds  here  as  it  Amt*  in  Lnkc'a  Ooapel,  wli«re 
cmpIiMU  i*  laid  od  tbe  repent«il  ileclivintionii  of  Jcxiiii'  ionocniM 
pHor  to  ths  ncronnt  of  IliB  rcIuaI  dr-alli  Utrough  afailm-t  ofjuttice 
(xziii.  3,  4,  14.  33-25). 

'Tills  prM-unihirs  arrival  biu  b««ii  by  manj  taken  iwnflltd 
roiiit  In  pHuliu«  otironologj;  but  probnbly  wiUiout  ■iifflcloDl 
Cmiinil,  Melug  tliat  th»e  U  conlroilicticm  Iwtwuen  Tncltn*  nnd 
Jowphaa  OD  lh0  poiut  (duo  p(<rhnp«  to  |[ii«wiiDi;  on  tlielalUr'* 
pnrl)'  A  iII*cumIou  of  tti«  jiru  ftiiil  ron«  may  b«  round  lii  tho 
Expositor.  F'ifrli  Hiirii>R,  Vul,  v)t.  ntid  finallng«'  BibU 
(ttl9S),  an.  "CbronoloK;." 
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with  great  spirit  and  aocurncy  in  an  admirable  chnp- 
Cer  of  Ruinsuy'a  book  od  St.  Paul  as  traveler  and 
KomHn  citizen. 

For  our  present  purpose,  then,  only  a  few  epeciat 
points  call  for  notice.  Very  happily  does  Ramsay's 
paraphrase  catch  the  tone  of  Festu»,  as  a  typical 
Roman,  toward  Paul's  Gospel,  with  its  climax  in  t)ie 
rtsMurreotion  of  the  tiead  &a  pledged  in  Christ.  "  I'aul  I 
Paul  1  you  are  a  great  philosopher,  but  you  have  no 
common  eonHO."  Typical  too  of  Paul's  readiness  to 
seize  the  most  unlikely  opening  for  his  message,  is 
tbe  way  in  which  he  oppL'alu  from  the  pngau  Fi-etus 
to  the  Jew  Agrippa  II.,  so  forcing  the  latter  to  show 
his  partial  sympathy  at  least  with  his  brother  Jew's 
faith  in  a  God  wlio  intervenes  in  His  people's  cause. 
"Believcst  thou,  King  Agri]>pa,  the  Prophets?  I 
know  that  thou  belicrest."  Wull  might  the  pulished 
man  of  tlie  world  parry  the  home  thrust  with  a  light 
deprccotion  of  Paul's  "  short  out "  to  Christianity,  as 
he  phrased  it.  "A  short  way,"  quoth  he,  "you  are 
taking  to  effect  my  conversion  " — such  is  the  clear 
sense  of  his  words,  llow  lively  all  this  is  I  And 
how  dignified  Paul's  last  word  !  "  Would  Ood  that, 
whether  by  short  or  by  long  method,  not  only  thou 
but  also  all  my  hearers  to-day,  might  become  such  as 
even  I  am,  saving  these  bonds  " — suiting  the  action 
to  the  word. 

When  we  read  of  Paul's  considerable  stay  at 
Fair  Havens,  "njgli  to  which  was  a  city  Lasea," 
waiting  for  a  ohaiigc  in  the  wind,  wo  ask  ourselves, 
"  Is  it  not  to  this  sojourn  in  Crelv,  all  too  brief  to 
secure  permanence  for  the  seed  sown  by  Paul  bim- 
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self,  that  he  refera  in  tlie  opening  of  the  letter  to 
Titus  "(i.  5)?  Jlow  natural  that  lio  should  leave 
behind  one  of  his  party  to  complete  hia  own  hurried 
arrangements  for  the  well-being  of  his  fr«sh  con- 
verts.    But  to  this  we  must  return  later  on  in  con- 

ijivction  with  tlio  Pastoral  Epistles  as  a  whole. 

p  As  showing  how  cloi^cl}'  woven  is  the  texture  of 
Acts,  and  how  iutogrul  is  its  witness  to  such  supcr- 
human  giftu  as  I'uul  claims  for  himself,'  passing 
reference  may  bo  made  to  his  foresight  of  the  nctunl 
issue  of  the  voyage,  as  a  shipwreck  that  should  not 
involve  the  loss  of  a  hair  of  the  head  to  any  soul  on 
board.  Ramsay  points  out  how  a  theory  of  ioter- 
polation  here  applied  (to  xxvii.  21-26,  33-S6)  would 
Hiniply  "  out  out  the  centre  of  the  picture  "  and  leave  no 
sufficient  reason  for  the  full  narrative  of  the  voyage. 
On  the  other  baud,  the  Paul  of  the  whole  story  is 
the  Paul  of  the  Epistles.  Critical  method  has  to  be 
stultifiod  if  the  superhuman  elemeut  in  Acts  is  to  be 
got  rid  of  altogether.  Here  at  least  *'  you  must 
accept  all  or  leave  all."  The  like  result  emerges 
from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  tlie  narrative  of  Paul's 
experience  in  Melita.'  There  too  the  incidental  touches 
are  too  realistic  to  be  other  than  from  the  life.  The 
simple  religious  moralidng  of  the  "barbarians" — as 
our  author  from  a  genuinely  Greek  standpoint  styles 
them — with  its  rapid  change  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, from  escaped  murderer  to  God,  to  suit  the 


'£j..8Cor,  xii.  I3;Eoin.iv.  19. 

'Tbo  minnte  nranrncj  of  the  descrlpHon  of  the  pinmof  ahip- 
WT«ck  Iina  been  recently  sliown  hy  lUuiiay  in  n  Rapplcmontnl 
paper  Id  tlie  Expotiinr,  Fifth  Series,  t\.  IfU  0. 
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changing  facts,  is  quite  inimitable.  Moreover  tlie 
officiul  title,  Pi-oiQt  oT  IlcadiiiaD,  by  which  the  ruler 
of  the  isle  is  cullsd,  bos  insoriptiODat  corroboration. 
And  this  notice  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  healing  by 
prayer  and  layiiigon  of  hands  of  this  official's  father, 
an  incident  ilhistraling  and  illustrated  by  the  usage 
alluded  to  in  James  v.  14  f. 

The  ventfls  dorioribiiig  the  journey  between  Malta 
and  Rome  are  [Mkcked  with  definite  detail,  of  whieli 
we  refer  to  two  points  only.  First  one  gathers  that 
there  was  already  a  group  of  "  brethren  "  at  Futvuli, 
who  showed  the  wonted  Cbi-tstian  hospitality:  atid 
next,  tbat  the  Itoman  Christians  or  some  of  them 
oould  not  but  go  out  to  meet  the  author  of  the 
Epiattfl  to  the  Itonians — heartjuesa  which  greatly  en* 
couragvd  the  Apostle's  inuob-tricd  spirit. 

Paul's  cuufineiuent  at  Rome  waa  even  less  irksome 
tlian  at  Camirea ;  fur  he  was  allowctl  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings of  his  own  hiring,  though  under  the  surTeillance 
of  a  soldier  responsible  for  bis  appearing  when 
needed.  Of  course  the  fact  that  lie  was  actually 
fastened  to  tbia  guardian  by  a  light  wrist-oliain  must 
bare  been  most  trying.  But  we  may  imagine  how 
toon  I'aul  would  by  bis  bearing  win  the  regard  of 
the  men  told  off  to  this  duty,  and  perhaps  even  the 
Iiearta  of  some  of  them  for  hia  Gospel,  and  so  trans- 
figure their  close  association  into  one  of  spiritual 
broUierbood.  In  any  case,  while  not  allowed  to  go 
out  freely,  be  oould  enjoy  the  free  access  of  friends 
and  of  any  whom  lie  might  attract  to  bis  side- 
It  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  conciliate 
the  sympathy  of  the  local  Jews  for  his  own  peraoa 
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and  for  liis  Gospel,  ere  woid  from  Jerusalem  or  vork 
ftiiioiig  Gentiles  in  Rome  should  make  boUi  iiupOB' 
siblu.  And  so  he  iiivik-d  thuir  leading  i»e»  to  meet 
liiiu.  The  account  of  tlii»  inteiview  is  not  free  from 
difficuttieu,  which  some  suppose  due  to  the  fuct  that 
the  "  we  "  source,  beiug  a  diury  of  trnvel,  was  no 
lunger  available.  Yet  our  iguoruuce  of  the  relations 
of  Judatam  and  J udieo- Christianity  in  Rome  at  this 
date  may  make  us  pause  before  drawing  negative 
conclusions.  It  is  certainly  to  us  surprising  that  the 
Jewish  leaders  should  profess  themselves  both  an- 
aware  of  the  case  against  Paul  (in  s[iite  of  the  con- 
iftant  intercourse  between  Jews  in  Rome  and  Jcru- 
isalem)  and  in  the  dutk  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tiBD  "sect,"  o£  whose  exi6t«nce  and  general  hud  name 
among  Jews  they  were  perfectly  conscious.  Rut  if 
we  assume,  as  h  probable,  that  (he  Gospel  of  "Mes- 
Biah  Jesus  "  had  spread  mainly  among  the  poorer  and 
iion-ofHcial  class  of  Jews  in  Rome,  where  it  simply 
filtered  in  gradually  and  did  not  come  with  the  ad- 
vent of  any  marked  personality  (as  we  gather  from 
Romans)— then  we  can  understand  how  Jewish  lead- 
ers might  have  ignored  it,  save  as  a  fanatical  move* 
ment  or  new  sect  in  the  lower  ranks  of  their  com* 
patriots.  And  of  such  things  Judaism  was  by  no 
means  intolerant.  They  may,  then,  have  simply  left 
it  severely  alone  as  unworthy  of  serious  or  official 
notice.  But  when  they  were  confronted  by  a  man 
obviously  of  good  breeding  and  learning  in  the 
schools,  who  openly  emphasized  his  belief  in  this  as 
the  very  "  Hope  of  Israel  "  and  the  sole  cause  of  hia 
breach  with  the  Palestinian  authorities,  it  was  quite 
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KDOther  tiling.  Curiosity  hs  to  the  actual  nature  of 
tbe  dospised  movement  might  woU  leplaca  ttuperior 
iiidifforeuoo.'  Appoiiitiiig  a  day,  they  roturiiod  to 
his  lodgings  in  coimdumblo  iiumburs,  uiid  liutened 
from  morn  to  eve  as  Paul  sot  forth  his  testimony  to 
"the  Kingdom  of  Gud,"  ftdduciiig  both  the  Law  aiid 
the  Prophets  as  proof  that  Jesus  really  fulfilled  the 
Messianic  promises.  Part  were  iiicliiie<l  to  believe* 
part  to  disbelieve;  and  there  was  some  discussion  be- 
tween them  on  the  subject.  As  they  were  Oil  tho 
point  of  departing.  Haul  quoted  as  a  final  warning 
tho  prophetic  word  in  which  Isaiah's  largely  inef- 
fectual mission  to  their  furvfathers  is  antiounoed 
{Is.  vi.  9f.),  as  reminder  that  tlieir  rejection  might 
reflect  on  thorn  rather  than  upon  Uie  message  re- 
jected. Once  more,  on  a  highly  representative  occa- 
sion, did  the  Apostle  realize  afresh  the  call  of  lite 
Gentiles  in  contrast  to  the  deafness  of  tbe  Chosen 
People.  And  the  last  words  of  his  which  our  his- 
torian selects  for  record  embody  this,  the  main  moral 
of  tlie  whole  narrative  of  the  Apostolic  foundation 
of  tbe  New  Israel,  tbe  Christian  Church. 
The  teim  is  reached :  tbe  programme  of  i.  8  is  to 

*  To  thU  UiM«  M«c&4  onlr  Oiw  r«>l  ol>jecUoa.  namely  Ibe  Una. 
•laalo  OlalurtMDOM,  pruliabljr  ninckiiig  Uie  nmvnl  of  ttia  OMp«l 
of  Jasaa  tn  IIm  Roimiu  jheOo,  nliich  oocaniniiFd  Ihnfxilct  anilcr 
wblcb  Aqniln  an<l  Priadllii  ho<1  \r(l  Ihn  dty  namn  t«n  jMni  be- 
fer*,  Oaiil'l  IIiIr  hiiT«  raild  to  Btlnict  Ihe  ntlrntlnn  ot  tli«  IocaI 
J*>fLih  KDthoTiliM  to  tlm  u«ir  fvtincQt  wotking  nmniiK  tli«  luiumii? 
W«  alMuld  bata  rxpActoil  lliAt  il  would  loud  lo  a  d<<Ilalte  nolian 
of  ll«  nalur«  in  llitilr  ininil*.  Ypt  n«  caonol  tn>l>l,  ia  Ihti  Titc* 
of  poatUra  orldtSM  l«  tha  oonlnrr,  dint  »  il  niiut  linro  Ikim, 
B«*Mm  tlM7  VM7  powlblf  profMMtl  iiiots  tgnoniQoe  ou  tho  point 
than  wu  QMdral,  Ui  ttr<l«r  (o  dnw  onl  Punl't  olMtcr  •lalouont. 
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principle  fulfilled.  Accordiugly  tlio  historian  Bimplj 
adds  that  the  forecast  of  Gentile  recopttvenesa  found 
actual  realization  in  a  two  years'  ministry,  during 
which  Paul  preached  in  his  lodgings  to  all  comers,  and 
tnught"the  things  touching  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  all  freedom  of  speech,  unhindered,"  The  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  New  Etcltiia  ha»  been  gradually 
shifting;  and  wo  are  left  with  the  auggostion  that 
the  contro  of  tho  heathen  world  is  destined  to  super- 
sodo  the  capital  of  Juduia  as  the  centre  of  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

But  though  Acts  itself  enters  into  no  details  touch- 
ing the^e  two  years,  with  which  it  thus  significantly 
breaks  off,  we  are  able  tu  flll  in  n  good  deal  from 
Paul's  own  letters  written  during  the  period.  Of 
tbos0  b'phestans,  Colossifms  and  Philemon  go  together 
in  a  group ;  while  PhiUppians  stands  apart  by  itself 
both  as  to  contents  and  date.  Though  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  Paul's  situation,  as  regards  both  Homnti 
Christianity  and  the  fortunes  of  his  imprisonment, 
are  fairly  dear  in  any  case,  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  whether  we  view  Philijipiuns  as  preceding  or 
n»  suctiooding  the  group  just  named.  What  foUuws 
is  based  on  tho  latter  assumption,  which  may  per- 
haps justify  itself  by  its  superior  qualities  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis. 

Another  literary  problem,  of  greater  difficulty  and 
complexity,  upon  which  certain  personal  details  in 
our  picture  will  depend,  is  that  touching  the  date 
and  origin  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  respectively.     Our  own  tontativo  solution  Is 
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di9cu»»e<l  at  leugth  iu  tho  Lit«riiry  Appendix ;  atid 
W0  are  not  without  bope  tliat  in  tbo  barmoiiy  of  the 
picture  which  it  enables  u»  bote  to  present  may  be 
found  tlie  best  justification  of  the  theory  itself.  Oat 
it  la  to  ba  frankly  recognized  that  the  personal  rela* 
tions  involved  in  the  following  oarratire  are  put  for> 
ward  as  neccHSftrily  provisional. 
Iq  what  baa  been  said  touching  Paul's  doings  since 
^^  leaving  Corinth  early  in  56  (67),  it  has  aoemcd  best 
^B  U>  adhere  closely  to  Acts  as  it  hurrica  the  apostle  ou. 
^^^Klrom  point  to  jwint,  with  bis  face  over  turned  to  Rome 
^^^Vvtd  Jerusalem :  for  this  is  true  to  the  iuward  tend- 
^H  ency  of  his  own  spirit  and  of  the  Gospel  of  which  ha 
^H  was  the  irapersonotion.  Rut  there  were  plans  withio 
^H  plans  in  the  great  niissionnry's activity  :  ho  uovorfoi^ 
^H  gota  old  friends  or  interests,  even  whore  dreaming  of 
^H  yot  greator  enterprises.  And  so  wo  must  return  for  a 
^H  little  upon  bis  track,  tu  murk  two  side  episodes 
^B  which  have  their  sequel  in  his  life  in  Rome.  The 
former  of  tJiese  has  its  record  in  1  Timothj',  tJie  lat- 
ter is  involved  in  the  letter  to  Titna. 

When  Paul  left  Epheaus  for  the  last  time,  nbont 
P«nt«ooBt,  I.  «.,  early  summer,  in  the  year  55  (56), 
things  were  by  no  means  in  a  settled  condition  in 
Uie  Bphesian  Church.  Hence  iu  setting  out  for 
Macedonia,  be  not  only  "  sent  for  the  disciples  and 
exhorted  them  "  (Acta  xz.  1),  but  also  be^ed  Tim- 
othy to  slay  on  for  a  time  and  repress  unwholesome 
tendencies  which  bnd  their  roots  in  Jewish  prejudices 
of  quit«  another  oidcr  than  those  which  have  already 
met  us  in  Palestinian  circles.  Those  now  in  ques- 
tion  did   not  tend   to  formal   Jiiditizing,  but  to  a 
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morbidly  curioui;  stnto  of  mind,  busied  with  legeads 
touching  tilings  like  the  patriarchul  genealogies  just 
mentioned  in  Genesis,'  topics  which  fostered  fanciful 
wranglinga  without  at  atl  promoting  godlineiis  of  life 
(1  Tim.  i.  8  f.).  Timothy  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
liftve  tttnyed  but  a  short  space  before  joining  Haul  ii> 
Macedonia,  in  time  to  be  named  in  l)io  address  of  2 
Corinthians  I  and  theu  to  have  Accompaiiied  him  to 
Corinth,  since  lie  joins  in  (he  salutations  at  the  end 
of  Romans.  Tbence  be  sailed  with  the  bearers  of 
the  Collection  to  await  Paul  at  Troos.  But  thete 
is  no  sign  that  he  accompanied  the  party  past 
Epbesus,  to  Jeruf^alem.  Things  were  by  no  means 
looking  healthy  at  Ephesus,  as  we  team  from  the 
apostle's  address  to  its  elders,  whom  he  summoned 
to  Miletus  by  a  messnge  of  which  Timothy  wiiB  per- 
haps the  bearer,  tlow  nalural  Ihat  he  should  leave 
Timothy  to  continue  the  work  committed  to  him  on 
the  former  occasion. 

We  may  suppose,  then,  that  1  Timothy  was 
written  on  board  ship  at  or  soon  after  leaving  Miletus, 
to  supplement  such  hurried  instructions  as  Paul  had 
been  able  to  give  his  lieutenant  before  sending  him 
to  Epbesus.  The  report  of  tlie  ciders  would  supply 
fresh  data.  The  pressing  need  of  the  Kphesian 
church  was  a  more  "  wholesome  "  piety,  a  matter  of 
"  love  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and 
faith  unfeigned" — concerned  with  the  great  central 
facts  of  redemption,  in  contrast  with  "empty  talk  " 

'  Au  AclUHl  upwlMen  of  ivhot  in  monnl  ia  foiiinl  in  Iho  purely 
Jewiali  tiuuk  uu  Biblioit  AnliquUka  fuldely  nltiibatod  to  Philo,  m 
ntM  in  tti«  Suok  of  Jibilrtt. 
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and  fine-spun  tlieorizings  about  the  Mosaic  Law' 
(i.  5-7).  And  to  l\m  end  it  was  incuoibeut  on 
Timothy  to  Hand  on  solemnly  to  responsible  local 
leaden  tbo  I'aulino  typo  of  teaching  as  a  oafegtiRTd 
in  tli«  new  vra,  when  tlie  after  results  of  old  tra- 
ditional ideas  wero  beginning  to  appear  among  tbe 
converts,  and  wlien  tbe  Apostle's  living  preaenca 
waa  being  withdrawn  to  other  field.s.  It  was,  if  wo 
can  only  realize  it,  a  very  critical  moment,  calling 
loudly  for  such  definite  instruotiDus  to  a  young 
colleague,  and  so  for  the  firsit  eipecimen  of  a  new 
class  of  lett«r,  no  longer  to  a  ohurcbi  but  to  tbo 
special  apostolic  delegate  for  a  season  in  its  midst. 
Paul  is  not  indeed  without  l>ope  of  being  able  to 
take  Ephosus  on  his  way  to  Kouio  (iii.  14,  iv.  IS). 
Yet  the  solemnity  with  which  he  bands  on  "tbe 
deposit "  of  hia  authentio  Gospel — in  opposition  to  a 
pretentious  "  knowledge "  of  things  divine,  the 
ethical  emptiness  of  which  betrayed  a  hick  of  r«al 

'As  "the  myllM  Mml  ititcrmlnnble  gf'iicaloKiM  "  of  i.  4  poinlto 
tba  llgradarj  MDpIlIt(«tIuu«i>f  Olil  TuBtaminit  IiiitloTjr  (Hafgada) 
I'ttasnoUrbticuf  liie  lalM  Jiiilaism;  m  lbt>  napratauf  the  Law  b«ra 
la  Tf«w  an  prabalily  Ihv  enrlii^r  gta^H  or  "  ihn  dl«Uaettf«  lonof  ■ 
cUm  of  oiDoniais  and  nuiiiti*,"  i1et«lopmeiite  bM*<l  «n  Ibe  I>«<r 
and  loiiehioit  thtnga  morally  ItiilllTereDt  iHaliu^a),  irhkh  apptaf 
full  blovro  iu  tliaTUmnil.  Tbl«  taitj  STao  account  for  ih«  phnw* 
"  Iha  auililiv«M  of  falaely  »l;l*d  knowlcdicc  "  (gtoti*.  tI.  90,  cf. 
John  vil.  ■If*),  refpnliiK  to  Iho  t\n\  dMa  of  iho  WUp,  Th»  t1»w 
hn*  at  leiwt  Ihe  merit  of  rtckoninn  with  known  tcndcncW  In 
JiiilnlHin  whlcli  oiilit  hardly  bat  icai^t  on  Chrlatiaiiitjr  (ncn  Hort, 
JuilaitlK  CAnXi'dniVy,  I^IO  li*.).  Art*  xx.  20  ■rcniii  to  refer  to 
JuiIbImrk  Irflcliera  In  iprokiiig  of  the  cDtcriiig  in  of  "grletoaa 
wolvea";  wMIe  the  cmcrgcnro  fl-om  among  tbe  lo<nl  conrerta  or 
"iiMD  apeakluK  perrorae  tbingB"  pointi  lo  Greek  tenduidea 
t«  dtwllan,  both  aiwcnlalUe  anil  pnictiaiL 


reverence — ubows  tlio  mi»givUigij  he  could  not  over- 
couio. 

TImt  a  letter  written  eo  boou  after  parting  aud 
deaUtig  HO  lurgely  witli  officiul  duties,  sbould  be 
devoid  of  salutatious,  need  not  surprise  us.  Quite 
probably,  however,  a  little  not*,  a  PoiitGcript  or 
iaformol  euclotiure,  was  sent  along  with  the  letter 
meant  for  more  peimanent  use  and  reference.  For 
the  words,  "  Erastiis  stayed  in  Corintli,  but  Trophi- 
mua  I  left  at  Miletus  sick,"  could  only  have  been 
written  from  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  latter 
place.  And  iU  proximity  to  Ephesiis  would  make 
such  news  absurdly  stale  to  Timothy  long  eri;  it  could 
reach  him  from  Rome,  whence  2  Timothy,  in  which 
it  is  now  preserved  (iv.  20)  among  other  miscella- 
neous items  at  the  end,  was  actually  despatched. 
Accordingly  the  verse  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  its 
present  setting,  having  been  attracted  thither  by 
apparent  uiTuiity,  while  it  exactly  fits  the  situation 
just  suggested.  Eiastus,  Timothy's  lute  associate 
on  collection  business  (Acts.  xiz.  22),  hud  been 
unable  to  join  the  party  as  an  almoner  from  Corhith  ; 
while  at  the  last  moment  Trupbimus  hiul  fallen  sick 
and  could  not  sail  with  Paul  from  Miletus,  though 
he  was  soon  able  to  proceed  and  join  biro  at  Jerusalem 
(xxi.  29). 

Very  similar  are  the  conditions  which  best  explain 
the  origin  of  the  letter  to  Titua.  On  the  vojage  to 
Borne  Paul's  ship  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
anchor  at  the  Fair  Havens  in  Crete.  Hard  by  was 
the  city  of  Lnaea;  and  Paul  was  thus  brought  into 
touch  with  such  Christianity  as  already  existed  in 
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tbfl  islitid,  duritif;  the  "considerable  time"  of  his 
eufurccd  staj'.  H«  found  things  iii  a  very  rudi- 
mentary state ;  ftud  probtihly  at  the  request  of  the 
local  Chmtians  left  bis  tried  associate  Titus  to  help 
tliem  towards  fuller  and  purer  faith,  and  such  « 
degree  of  organization  as  was  now  felt  neetlful. 
But  all  hud  been  verjr  hastj;  and  Titus  soon  found 
problems  cropping  up  which  ho  was  glad  to  refer  to 
Paul  for  advice.  Those,  to  judge  from  the  reply, 
were  tnaiuly  twofold :  some  were  rooted  in  the 
nnetliical  tendencies  for  which  the  Cretans  were 
proverbial  even  among  the  Greeks ;  while  others 
aros«  from  Jewish  fancies  similar  to  thuBO  that 
troubled  the  Hphesian  church  (i.  10-16,  iii.  9).  The 
letter  of  advice  is  on  the  aame  lines  aa  1  Timothy, 
only  here  wo  have  mention  of  several  personal  mat- 
ters. In  his  inoxporienco  of  the  delays  in  the  im- 
I>erial  Court  of  Appeiil,  I'aul  is  already  anticipating 
being  able  to  winter  at  Nicopolis  (probably  Aotium 
in  Epirus):  and  he  wants  Titus  to  meet  him  there 
as  soon  as  he  receives  word  through  Artemas  or 
Tychicus.  Meantime  he  bids  him  further  "  Zenaa 
the  lawyer  and  ApoUoa,"  the  bearers  of  the  letter, 
on  their  journey — possibly  to  Palestine,  to  gather 
•Tideiice  in  his  favor.  This  is  liighly  suggestive,  in 
relation  to  the  theory  that  ApoUoa  may  tiave  been 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  "  tlio  Hebrews."  It  alao 
brings  out  the  value  Paul  attached  to  acta  of  broth- 
erly love  among  Climttans,  since  he  bids  Titus  get 
'*  our  folk  "  to  take  in  hand  fair  deeds,  such  as  tJiat 
for  which  the  needs  of  journeying  brethren  gaTe 
scope.    The  letter,  thou,  may  bo  dated  roughly  to 
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earl^  summer  59  [QO):  and  wo  ruay  imagine  thnt 
Apollos  had  liastoiicd  from  Cuvinth  to  Puul'o  side 
soon  nfter  his  ariivul  in  Itoiiic  quite  enrly  Ju  tliat  year. 

But  the  npoatle  was  to  have  long  trial  of  his 
patieHce,  between  being  handed  orer  by  Julius  to  the 
head  of  hi!)  deymTttacHt  (Princeps  pereffrhiorumt  tho 
Stratopedarch  of  soruo  manusciipta  in  Acts  xxviii. 
16),  that  of  anldiers  on  detached  speciul  Bcrvioe,  and 
being  nctunlly  tried.  He  had,  in  fitct,  nrrived  nt  an 
untiaiely  moment  in  the  hiKtoiy  of  Neio's  pnncipAte. 
The  first  "five  years,"  during  which  his  policy  was 
mainly  guided  by  his  old  tutor  Seneca  in  concert 
with  BurriiB,  the  pnetorian  prefect,  were  expiring — 
had  already  expired,  if  it  was  in  GO  rather  than  59 
when  Paul  reached  Rome.  It  was  early  in  59  that 
Nero  put  his  own  mother  Agrippina  to  death  and 
fell  ever  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
Poppfea,  the  mistress  who  finally  secured  first  ihe 
divorce  and  then  the  murder  of  his  consort  Octavia 
(June  62).  Poppiea  had  strong  leanings  to  Judaism, 
and  on  several  occasions  interfered  in  the  Jewish 
cause.  Accordingly  the  cimnce  of  an  enrly  and  fnir 
trial  for  such  a  case  as  Paul's  was  never  less.  Early 
in  62  Burrus  also  died  and  was  succeeded  as  prefect 
by  Tigellinus,  one  of  Nero's  most  abandoned  asso- 
ciates— a  fnct  of  signiftcance  if  the  case  came  on  as  late 
08  62,  since  Poppeoa  and  Tigellinus  were  close  allies. 

In  the  summer  of  the  first  year '  of  Paul's  stay  in 

■  Ad  «iiil7  iIiiW  buat  auiis  Ili«  openingdoor  of  Col.  k.  3.  TIi« 
view  tlint  tlila  wna  \u  69  mllivr  Ibnu  eoUsometchntcotifinijed  bj 
Ui«  fact  tlial  TncitiiH  nwlKQa  to  60  llie  ruin  of  Laodicfu  \>y  nn 
urllKIuukr,  »oiii«  nltiialuii  to  whlrli  mliibt  be  expected  iu  l«t(«r« 
lo  tb«  kkIoii  »korltf  ofler  tliut  ituM, 
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Rome  tliere  seenia  to  have  arrived  news  frum  a 
qa»rter  and  of  s  kiiitl  liillicrto  bc^j-on^  uur  ken.  It 
came  from  an  inluud  OUtrict  of  the  province  of 
Aian,  whiuli  liad  beuii  widely  influeiiced  durtiig 
I'nul's  residence  lit  EpLcsus.  There  in  tie  vhIIcj  of 
the  Ljcus,  a  tiibutary  of  the  Marauder  which  flow9 
westward  into  the  J^geao  Sea  near  Aliletus,  several 
churches  had  sprung  uji,  partly  at  least  under  the 
fostering  care  uf  Bpaphras.  Laodicea  mid  Hici-u]>ulis 
tre  alluded  to  in  the  Colossian  Epistle,  aud  meet 
U8  again  in  sub&eqiittnt  Christian  literature.  But  It 
WHS  the  affairs  of  ColoBSiB,  the  remotest  of  the  tliree, 
that  chiefly  brought  Epapbrua  to  Rome.  All  these 
cities  had  a  large  trade  in  dyed  wools  in  particular, 
and  had  iiunieioua  Jewish  settlers.  Their  presence 
was  tlie  special  cause  at  oace  of  the  root  so  early 
taken  by  the  Gospel  in  that  region  and  of  the  doc- 
triual  aberrations  which  reflect  themselves  in  Paul's 
letter.  But  there  were  other  traditional  iufluencesat 
work,  pagan  in  character,  yet  parallel  in  religioua 
tendency  with  the  local  Judaism.  Indeed  at  this 
time,  and  in  Asia  Minor  as  much  as  anywhere,  thei'e 
vna  much  mutual  assimilation  in  religions  differing 
in  origin  but  existing  side  by  side.  In  writing  to 
the  *' Galalians,"  in  a  region  not  so  far  from  the 
Lyeus  Valley  in  place  or  feeling.  Paul  had  virtually 
coinp.^rcd  the  Jewish  and  pagiin  notions  of  religious 
observance  in  what  be  writes  in  Gal.  ir.  3-11.  But 
tliey  are  no  less  the  real  causes  which  explain  the 
apparently  sudden  emergence  of  alien  or  perverted 
features  in  other  Pauline  com m unities.  The  re- 
orudescenoe  of  old  religious  thought  and  unchol- 
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lenged  instincts  in  the  converts,  is  the  sccvct  o(  tho 
Urg«r  part  uf  the  phenomena  which  surprise  us  iu 
the  I'aulino  Epistles,  where  the  great  missionary 
is  eugnged,  tike  every  foreign  missioimry  to-day,  in 
uprooting  the  rank  undergrowth  of  new  fiuM»  al* 
rctuly  auuexed  by  tlie  Gospel. 

Here,  then,  an  uniung  the  GaUtians,  wo  find  men 
who  were  good  Christiuiis  ut  heart,  but  who,  having 
been  freed  fiom  a  hard  ceremonial  law,  *' put  them- 
iselves  once  more  into  the  bonds  of  another  cere- 
monial law,  equally  hard,"  The  inducement  dif- 
fered somewhat  in  the  two  cases.  The  Galattans 
were  "  bewitched  "  by  Jtidiiizcrs  of  a  narrow  zeal  for 
the  Musuic  rites  us  uuliunal  laws  of  diviue  origin. 
The  CotoHsians  were  swayed  rather  by  an  ascetic 
motive,  bound  up  with  a  conception  of  Sa]vatit>n 
wliich  mude  it  turn  on  the  action  uf  invisible  hier- 
nrchicii  of  angelic  powor&,  good  and  bad,  of  light  and 
darkness,  in  whose  bauds  by  Divine  ordinance  lay 
the  control  of  human  destiny.  This  mode  of  thought 
was  common  to  Judaism  and  paganism  in  these  as  in 
many  other  regions,  and  bns  left  its  record  in  works 
of  Jewish  origin.'  Thus  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  Colossian  errors  were  in  the  main  due  to 
ideas  already  at  work  in  the  local  Judaism,  and  were 
not  at  all  what  is  usually  styled  "  Gnostic  "  in  origin.* 

'Tn  lli«  &Moae«  l<.v  ili<-  Dvn'I  !vra  aiiJ  tilwwIitfK.  ttoA  lli« 
E^l'iliui  Tlt^rnpenrn;,  fit  taty  saw  wlil  tto  tfpe  o(  tlnroght 
foniiil  In  tli*  VJ-nJirawwl  i 

■Em  Um  ntaU^^^^^^^^kr  nlio  «u  irjiag  >o  K*^ 

^„..i.u  .J  Ilia  w«iM*°<^ 
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It  is,  indeed,  probnUe  tltat  tlie  traditional  notion  of 
GtioeticUui,  aa  an  otitgrowtli  of  Greek  iiit<llectuAli&iu 
and  pride  in  "knowing,"  is  in  the  nmiii  a  miatako. 
The  interest  of  Cliristian  gnosit  seems  ever  to  have 
been  at  bottom  practical,  the  ycarniDg  for  salvation. 
But  inasmucb  as  tbo  Greek  vms  apt  to  miuimize  the 
place  of  moral  effort  and  discipUno  iu  human  perfeo* 
tion,  his  methoda  of  "Salvation"  wore  often  one- 
sidedly  a  matter  of  knowledge,  a  knowledge  deupcr 
than  the  ordinary  and  reached  through  initialiou  or 
the  revelation  embodied  in  the  tradition  of  a  divinely 
niittiorizod  hierarchy  or  society.  The  absence  of  the 
idea  of  a  genuinely  moral  emancipation,  flowing  from 
a  renewed  will,  caused  the  extremes  on  either  side 
to  bo  resorted  to  in  turn  or  in  combination,  namely 
mere  enlightenment,  or  mere  external  conduct  de- 
termined by  sacred  rules  of  purity. 

Here,  then,  are  indicited  the  two  tendencies  at 
work  among  the  Colossians  as  reported  by  Epaphras 
(with  or  without  au  accompanying  letter  from  the 
church),  and  also  the  lino  taken  by  Paul's  reply.  He 
ehowa  that  tboy  are  speculating  in  the  void  aa  re- 
gards their  "wisdom"  about  "thrones  and  lord- 
ahips  aud  dominions  and  authorities  "  in  tlie  invisible 
world — through  none  of  which  had  God  actually 
transplanted  them  "out  of  the  dominion  of  dark- 
ness" into  the  realm  of  redemption  and  forgivenosa 
of  una.     This  hud  been  solely  through  "  the  Son  of 

|>)if  "!a  th«  dint  ouitnrr  mm  often  «)nc»f««<d  practkull;,  nn  a 
litKl>«r  UiTOtfnnil  (li«ip1in«»riir«.  It  U  la  tliiii  m«»«  tlial  I'liiltt 
■tykn  Ui«  Iar|{«l7  pntclicDl  it7*i*in  of  llm  K«aFii««  "iihllosophj 
apoft  frau  the  (operSnotu  clcnicat  of  Greek  tccbnlotlUlw." 
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His  love,"  in  and  through  whom,  tccordiuglj-,  all 
further  progress  toward  porfcctioii  or  maturity  of 
aalvation  must  also  cumc  about,  lie  who  had  done 
this  great  work  must  be  in  nature  iucoaiparahlj- 
raised  above  all  the  rest  of  tiie  hea%'enly  hierarchy, 
niiy,  be  tlie  very  ground  of  its  being,  as  of  all  thing!) 
visible,  the  Firslbuni  in  relation  to  all  creation.  So 
that  the  adoration  of  angelic  powers,  whose  im- 
potence had  been  tested  in  the  old  days,  was 
after  His  manifestation  a  gratuitous  self-bumbling, 
indicative  of  a  groveltiug  habit  of  mind  and  of  an  in- 
adequate appreciation  of  the  all-sufficient  Saviour. 
In  His  deutli  tliey  had  died  "  away  from  the  material 
elements  of  tho  world  "  (even  as  conceived  to  be  con- 
trolled by  angelic  beings)  into  a  new  Bi>here  of  being 
— to  which  rules  about  not  touching  this,  or  not 
tasting  that  (e.  ff.,  wine  or  meat),  have  no  relevance. 
Their  true  sphere  was  that  realm  of  higher  aims  and 
motives  (iii. Iff.)  into  which  joint  re-suvrection  with 
Christ,  their  one  Head,  had  ushered  them.  There 
let  them  think,  feel,  will,  live;  and  by  its  own  laws 
and  motives  alone.  It  was  u  shame  to  think  that 
Christ's  energies  in  them  needed  eking  out  by 
pitiful  ceremonial  by  laws,  like  those  they  had  re- 
nounced all  trust  in  when  they  trusted  Him  for  re- 
demption. They  had  received  of  God  through 
Christ  a  "  new  man  "  and  a  renewed  will.  Let  them 
exercise  it  in  all  its  distinctive  newness,  that  by  ex- 
ercise it  may  unfold  all  ita  infinito  latent  potencies 
of  goodness  and  holiucsti  iu  love. 

What  strikes  one,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  in- 
nerness  and  spirituality  of  this  outburst,  is  its  uni- 
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T«nal  outlook,  befitting  one  gazing  forth  from  Itome, 
the  ceotrt  of  tlio  world  of  meu.'  The  Gospel  is 
"fruit-twaiiDg  and  growing  iu  all  the  world."  nnd 
has  virtual!;  been  ah^ady  "proclaimed  in  all  crca- 
turedoiu  under  heaven."  And  thia  thought  gives 
the  dominant  note  to  the  so-oalled  Kpistio  "to  the 
Ep)ie;$iaiis,"  in  reality  an  eptstlo  devoid  of  special 
conueolion  with  any  one  cliurch,  and  so  of  personal 
Mhitntiona,  but  tent  to  the  chmchos  of  directly  or 
indirectly  Paulino  fouoJation  in  provincial  Asia. 
The  copy  that  bus  reached  us  represents  the  one 
preserved  in  the  Kphesian  church  ;  yet  probably  it  is 
tlie  same  in  contents  as  that  to  which  reference  ui 
made  in  Colossians,  when  they  are  bidden  exchange 
letters  wilh  the  sifter  church  of  Laodicea  (iv.  18). 
Tbe  thoughts  are  in  substance  almost  idenUcal  in 
Cototiiana  and  Epheiiani,  for  their  conditions  and 
the  mood  of  the  apostle's  mind  in  writing  wera 
alike:  only  the  emphasis  changes.  In  the  former  it 
Mia  CD  the  unique  dirinity  of  Christ,  in  contrast 
to  other  heavenly  beings,  as  shown  by  His  being 
Head  of  the  ChuKb.  In  the  latter  it  is  tlie  other 
aspect  that  is  placed  in  relief,  in  keeping  with  local 
needs;  namely  the  unity  and  majesty  of  the  Church 
of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  ideally  coextensive 
with  humanity,  all  harriers  between  men  being  re- 
moved by  the  mode  of  their  reconciliation  to  the  one 
Father  tiirough  tlie  one  true  Sou.    Similarly  "the 


■  Tb«M  do  not  (MDi  to  NT  wti«  Irai^e  to  tbia  fV«rii  p«7ohulai:i<nl 
■ilaniioo  bo  iuflot'iice  oii  tb«  couvrloiia  <1e*«li>piii*t]t  of  t)ie 
spo*tl«'i  IbtoloKKnl  lioriioii,  wpMinllj  h  f«ganla  Christ '■  plkO« 
la  tbe  Onivcase  •Iraod/  hlulcd  iu  1  Cor.  tIII.  4. 
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fulneai  of  Godhead"  is  predicated  of  Christ  dilTer- 
eiitly  ill  the  two  writinga.  In  the  former  He  i«,  Id 
spiUi  of  Hia  bodily  form  as  man,'  the  possessor  of 
tbfg  falneas  as  "  the  treasuiea  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge"; and  inasruucb  as  He  has  them  w  Head  of 
the  Church,  Cliristians  ara  potentinll;  ••fulfilled" 
tJierewitb  in  virtue  of  tbvir  oueueaa  nilb  Him  (ii.  S, 
tf  IT.).  In  the  latter  tbe  Cbiu-cti  is  viewed  as  the 
Bjthera  within  which  tlie  latent  enetgies  of  the  Di- 
vine Dead  are  receiving  their  realization:  eo  that 
He  may  be  said  to  be  "fulfilled  "  by  it,  as  body 
needed  to  complement  the  head,  or  as  bride  in  union 
with  whom  the  bridegroom  actually  attains  a  fuller, 
larger,  more  energetic  life  (Eph.  i.  S2  f.,  v.  2S-32). 

Atcmg  with  tbe  letter  to  the  Colossian  Christians 
colloclivoly,  went  also  a  private  letter  to  oneof  tlieni, 
I'hilumun,  wliotie  runaway  slave  Onesimiia  had  by  a 
strange  coincidence  met  Paul  in  Rome  and  been  by 
Iiim  converted  to  Christ.  While  willing  to  retaiti 
him  as  a  peiHonal  attendant  on  bimself,  tbe  apostle 
i-ospects  Philemon's  pnor  rights  to  bis  aorvioe,  albeit 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  will  now  be  on  an- 
other basis,  that  of  brethren  in  Christ — as  Paul 
hints  in  hia  exquisitely  tactful  and  allusive  letter. 
This  bas  been  called  the  model  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man's oorroa|>nndenoe ;  and  its  inimitable  originality 
lias  t>rovpd  a  very  slteet  nnchor  to  the  claims  of  Co- 
lo«HiauH,  when  tbe  stonn  as  to  its  genuineness  ruged 
most  flttifttir,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  tbe  maoi- 
feld  viimlitions  of  the  age  to  which  we  can  t 

< «»  kunnlUu*  lb*  tunwMd  «MBtUI  4w>» 
•Ml  MiBiml*)  wMtiU,  to  KhWb  all  ■»- 
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that  it  naturally  belongs.    The  two  are  linked  indis- 
soIuLlj  hy  the  porsonul  salutations  in  each. 

These  salutations  give  us  welcome  glimpses  of  the 
apostle's  enTironmeut.  They  tell  us  of  Aristarchus, 
a  member  of  the  Thossatoniau  church,  and  a  tried 
friend  both  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  29)  and  on  the 
voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  2),  who  is  now  honorabl/ 
montioQcd  as  sharing  Paul's  confinement,  probably 
IS  personal  attendant  (Col.  iv.  10),^a  pious  duty 
which  Epaphras  also  had  begun  to  share  (Phileni. 
23);  of  MArk,  Barnabas'  cousin,  the  subject  of  ft 
kindly  messctge  to  Colossco  on  some  former  occasion/ 
and  who  was  perhaps  to  pass  ere  long  by  the  Lycus 
Valley;  of  Jesus,  surnamed  Justns,  one  of  those 
many  friends  of  Paul  who,  though  otherwise  un- 
known to  us,  prove  how  large  was  his  capacity  for 
evoking  and  ictuniing  that  noblest  friendship,  the 
oneness  of  good  men  in  a  holy  cause  to  which  they 
are  devoting  heart  and  life.  These  throe  are  re- 
ferred to  08  Jews,  and  iis  Paul's  solo  helpers  of  his 
owti  race  at  that  time  in  Rome.  This  in  important, 
as  showing  how  aloof  Judso-Christians  were  stand- 
ing from  hini,  a  fact  of  which  we  shall  Icam  more 
presently.  Of  Gentile  brethren,  besides  their  at- 
tached Epaphras,  who  yet  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  leave  Paul  to  return  at  once  with  the  letter, 
there  were  Luke  tho  "  bolovod  physician,"  who  seems 
never  to  have  left  his  side  siuco  joining  him  at  Pbil- 


'  AflCT  the  o)d  coaddence  bftd  been  Ttatond  daring  Paul'*  aUf 
ill  Jenmlem  or  CKureo.  Tbit  notice  nUo  jmplits  piFTiotts  coni- 
■■nnicatiaa  between  i'aul  nnd  CoIawa>-'n  frMb  bint  of  ib»  ppfl  in 
our  knovledge  of  bin  full  liTo. 
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ippi  inoi-o  tliaii  tliree  yeara  before,  and  Demas.  Of 
him,  lemarkably  enough,  nothing  is  snid  by  way  of 
delinition.'  Highly  suggestive,  too,  aio  the  refer- 
ences to  "the  brethren  iu  Laodicea  and  Nyniijba 
and  the  tcchtia  in  her  houso  " ;  and  to  Archippus, 
apparently  Phileuiou's  gou  (saluted  along  with 
Phileraou's  wife  Apphia)  and  minister  iu  Home 
sense  to  the  saints  meeting  at  his  father's  houae  in 
Colossse.  The  question  of  such  "  churches  in  the 
house"  must  be  considered  in  connection  wilb  the 
general  topic  of  early  Christian  fellowship  and  oi-gau- 
izfttiou.  But  tbu  homely  and  informal  impression 
conveyed  at  first  blush  by  suuh  references  must  b« 
duly  borne  in  mind. 

While  Tychicua  was  obviously  the  bearer  of  all 
three  letters,  we  gather  from  the  address  of  ttvo 
of  tbcm  that  Timothy  %vas  theu  at  Paul's  side. 
These  personal  data,  taken  with  those  already 
referred  to,  are  our  main  clue  amid  the  obscurity 
surrounding  the  remainder  of  Paul's  days  in  Rome. 
Placing  tbem  alongside  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
S  Timothy,  verses  full  of  concrete  personal  detail, 
wo  may  perhaps  reconstruct  a  good  deal  of  the  life 
of  the  Pauline  circle  end  learn  more  than  is  other- 
wise possible  about  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians- 

"Di.  Iby  ililijjfnce,"  wiiU'B  Puul  Iu Tlmotlij,  "  to  com*  to  IiiA 
•pBcdily  :  for  Dcmns  hnlh  forenken  me  in  bis  lore  of  tlie  jirMWiit 
a^  and  lintli  •l«|>iir(e(1  to  TIjOHSalonSoi ;  L'rtucrna  to  Oalaliit, 
Titna  Xo  Duliuuliu.     Luk«  uloue  is  with  uie.     Get  bolil  orMiirk 


■  Thia  lurel;  niMas  tbnt  he  was  well  known  to  Ibe  OoloasiBiiK. 
If  to,  h*  WM  perhnpi  one  ofPoul's  h«1pr^i8  in  Aiin.  Little  can  t>» 
bnilt  ou  bii  going  to  Tbesaalouioa  {ii.  Tiu,  iv.  10), 
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and  brinic  liJiu  iriUi  Ihta,  Ibt  he  <m  naeriil  to  in«  fat  niinl«lf  ring  ; 
wliilBTjL'Uicu*  1  liave  «put  to  Eiiliwiifi.  Tliu  clunk  (i>r  'book- 
OMe,'  am  iu  Syiuu  VcnioiiB)  wliirli  I  IrCt  m  Tioiti  willi  Ciiriiua 
briiiit  M  tli«u  cviiivHi,  Hiid  ili«  buukH.  iKiclluiibrly  tlic  (uicbiueuM 
(in  molnut  to  jxijiyn'].  Uu  ilij  ililiucuci-  to  coiur  lii-i'urc  iiiiitei. 
t^buhia  MluKili  ilice.  nml  KiiilriiH,  mid  Litiii«,  uuil  Cbuiliu,  tuiil 
(lie  brethrto  <iiji  n  whole).    Tlic  Lurd  Ut  *ritJ)  tli,T  •pirii." 

The  situation  is  as  follows.  Of  tliose  with  Paul 
when  Culossiaus  was  niitten,  Demas  lifts  found  the 
gruwiiig  iluiigci'ft  of  associattoti  with  the  prisouer  too 
grant;  tho  rvat  iiro  nw»y  on  vitnuu^  inissjuns,  save 
Luke  only.  Mark  is  in  Abw,  ou  tlie  vUit  hiuted  in 
Col.  iv,  10;  while  Titus  lius  becu  relieved  from  his 
work  in  Crete,  and  is  off  again,  this  time  tu  Dalnialiii, 
tho  southern  part  of  lllyricum — a  hint  that  the 
Fftultne  mituiuna  wcro  far  more  numerous  and  wide- 
spread than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  Finally 
Tychicus  is  on  lis  way  to  Ephesus  (though  by  an 
indirect  route,  e.  </.,  by  Philippi  or  Crete),  a  fact 
which  makes  it  the  eoBiet  for  Timothy  to  obey  the 
present  summons  and  leare.  After  finding  Miirk 
somewhere)  he  is  to  call  at  Troas  and  bring  certain 
articles  left  there  by  Paul  several  years  ago.'  H«  Es 
to  come  at  onco  if  possible,  before  winter,  t'innlly 
he  is  assured  of  tho  rcmombranco  of  many  friends 
made  oa  «  former  visiL 

The  general  impression  gained  of  Paul's  condition 
ia  that  a  sudden  need  has  arisen  for  Hmothy'a 
presence,  occasioned  imniodialely  by  the  desertion 
of  Demas,  a  fact  which  itself  suggests  that  the 
prospects  of  his  still  delayed  trial  were  becoming 

'  In  Ibo  hope  of  piohluic  thrm  up  on  hi*  rzpoclod  joam*;  ftou 
Till  Ml (o  Bumf,  ftn  MpveUlloo  Truitratcd  bjr  hta  urM. 
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dnikcr.  The  Ume  of  year  inu&t  be  sumtncr,  tiucl  not 
U)o  early  fititumer,  ia  bis  second  yeur  in  Itutnv. 
Doubtless  Timothy  hurried  to  Koiiie,  jiossibly  in- 
forming  the  Philip[)iaiis  on  Iiia  way  of  Paul's  dcBo- 
late  Condition,  and  m  prompting  the  genergus  relief 
ttont  through  Epaphroditus,  of  which  we  le.-irn  from 
I'hilippiant.  Thix  epistle,  in  which  Timothy  is  once 
inoro  associated  with  Phul,  cannot  buvu  been  written 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  gift  that  showed  once 
more  the  peculiar  love  of  the  Thilippian  cluirch  and 
strangely  warmed  the  apostle's  heart.'  For  time  had 
elapsed  sufficient  at  least  to  let  them  hear  of  the  sick- 
ness which  the  zeal  of  Kpnphruditus,  probably  the 
Lot  haste  of  his  journey,  had  brought  upon  him 
(ii.  26  f.  SO).  And  now  Epapliroditus.  so  fur  cun- 
Vftlescvnt  and  perhaps  accompanied  by'  Luke  "the 
beloved  physiciun,"  is  anxious  to  return  to  Philippi, 
in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  also  some  need 
for  hia  presence,  since  Paul  speaks  of  sending 
Timothy  shortly,  to  get  news  of  their  affairs  and  so 
cheer  his  mind.    There  ai-e  signs  in  the  epistle  itself 

'  /uha  (bloka  lie  nrotc  bticIi  a  Idler,  nod  Ibnl  llicy  replied  in 
n  wlimtoai  lone.  Paul  wtoto  seTcriil  lettcrB  lo  Pliillppi.  Tin*  U 
tha  plnin  meuninfc  o(  Polfrarp,  in  snjrJDg  Ibut  Pnul  "  ntole  lo  yaa 
lol.Un>  (^TfiTTiii!";),  into  tbe  which  if  j-e  look  ililijtenlly,  yo  iXtaXi 
bo  ulilo  (o  build  yooraelvca  Qp  uqIo  the  Tuilh  given  to  you" 
{Ad  Fhil.  Hi.  3).  Ii  i«  m<Mt  iitiUkFljr  that  lie  nbould  )inv«  fnilcd 
to  irrito  hia  thuoka  tar  aeveml  forliier  g\Cle  [It,  16  t.) ;  wbil*  lb* 
Ii(iir'ft]>u1i>i{r  for  T(>puatiD)[  his  meesnge  of  "gnod  ch««r  in  ibe 
Lord,"  fuuDiI  ID  lii,  1,  poiuU  to  a  pretioua  letioi  of  lik«  purport. 
Tli«  prMont  leltM  nna  prohabl;  eiokcd  by  Uie  taoe  of  coDcern  is 
fln«r[oni  them,  (o  certain  phraMeof  which  be  NNms  to  revrrt  uioi* 
than  nnoo  («.  ;.,  II.  Itl,  "thai  I  too  mftj  'h«  cheered'  by  kaining 
your  ainiln"). 

'  This  bwt  Hcounts  for  the  ouiuioa  of  Lnlto'a  nunc. 
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of  a  slight  cloud  on  the  tiorizon,^  iu  a  certain  lack  of 
barmoiiy  aiiioug  leading  Christians,  evident  not  only 
in  tbe  special  niesssgu  to  two  women,  Euodia  and 
S^ntyche,  but  aliw  iti  ttie  eitiphasis  on  the  grace  of 
humility  in  the  great  passage  whera  Chmt  ia  Bet 
forth  as  the  example  of  self-forgetful  love  (ii.  1  ft-, 
iv.  2).  In  this  connection  vre  learn  that  n  certaiu 
Synzj'gus  (on  whose  aume  Paul  seems  to  piny,  call- 
ing him  "truly-named  Yoke-fellow,"  S^mt/go$)  and 
Clement  were  prominent  workers  at  Philippi.  On 
the  whole  then,  tliia  letter  is  in  the  happiest  mood, 
"  the  noblest  reflection  of  St.  Paul's  personal  char- 
acter and  spiritual  illumination,  bis  large  sympathies, 
hia  womanly  tenderness,  his  delicate  courtesy."  He 
forgets  bis  own  troubles  and  anxieties  in  grateful 
joy  over  tbe  divine  fruita  visible  in  his  loved  con- 
verts; his  one  solicitude  is  to  remove  their  appre* 
hension  touching  his  lot;  the  desire  that  outwcigha 
even  the  thought  of  vtil  in  his  Lord's  nearer  pres- 
ence, is  that  of  being  for  a  while  longer  at  the 
service  of  his  children  in  the  gospel. 

How  grout  the  victory  involved  in  such  a  spirit  at 
such  a  time,  becomes  apparent  when  we  obstfrvo  his 
actual  isolation  in  the  very  midst  of  the  large  Cliris- 

*  To  what  appoan  Id  tlie  t«xt  niRT  bo  nddcxl  tbe  prpscuon  of  m 
ttm  panoDH  nnt  crnclflcil  to  mnial  tvndoncic*  inicb  m  tbora 
ahMdIr  won  At  work  In  th«  Corfiitblnn  chnrch  (111.  18  {..  el  i.  10). 
liUthia,  pnrhnp*,  nhivb  (l«t«imlnea  the  Idonl  of  od duct  net  forth 
in  It,  fl,  which  In  nnnrnr  than  anylhing  rlio  in  tli?  New  Tmlmnciit 
to  I  he  i  (toil  of  Ibn  Greek  or  Komnli  ({entleinnn  {idJ'ii'I^Tjtfrtt). 
BqI  (he  genernl  gbiliiRia  of  the  cpinllc  >hon-i  thai  the  rliitii;«r  was 
bat  aliKht,  OJI  «u  lliat  of  Jadnuiait  iiiftiieuoea  from  i>ul«i<I«  (111. 
2  ff.  cf.  tbe  "  ObriBt-p«rtj "  at  Coriatli,  a  tjp«  ilao  wanMd 
ngkUiit  in  Rom.  x(L  IT  f.}. 
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tiuu  cotiimuiiilj-  iu  Rome.  Tliut  Tuct  pfiei>8  out  between 
the  Uiivs  ill  iiiurv  ttiaii  one  pusKogc.  Ho  iit  feeling 
the  coutmst  bclwccii  tlio  uttitudu  uf  Ruiiiuii  Ciiriii- 
tiaus  to  hio)  atid  Ids,  und  tliut  of  churcheB  which 
owed  their  very  souls  to  him.  Tito  narrowing  in- 
fluence of  the  personal  element  even  in  Christian 
interest  and  sympathy,  is  echoed  in  the  sad  words, 
"all  seek  their  own  interests,  not  those  of  Christ 
Jesiu";  by  which  he  seems  to  refer  to  the  lack  in 
Romo  of  any  real  Christian  catlicdicity  of  feeling. 
So  that,  although  hi»  bold  witnsse  etuboldcued  many 
to  speak  out  the  word  of  God,  as  they  underslood  it, 
more  freely  than  before  his  coming;  yet  they  did  not 
shov  personal  sympathy  for  hiiu  oi  his  work,  pre- 
ferring to  take  tlioir  own  lino  and  that  at  a  safe  dis- 
tnnco.  Indeed  sonio  of  the  narrow  or  Juduizing 
type  were  even  stirred  to  preach  the  Messiah  the 
more  zealously  out  of  sheer  rivalry,  with  impure  mo- 
tives, thinking  to  make  the  prisoner's  constraint  the 
more  galling  to  him,  as  they  used  their  freedom  to 
propagate  what  he  could  but  regard  as  a  maimed 
Gospel-  Vet  his  magnanimity  enabled  him  to  rejoice 
that  oven  80  Christ  was  thereby  reaching  men's  ears. 
While  many,  admiring  and  even  revering  him  as  a 
great  ctiaminou  of  the  Gospul  amid  lientlieiiism,  were 
preaching  with  guol-will  und  love  to  i'aul.  though 
without  any  tokens  of  tender  affection  or  personal 
loyalty. 

Jt  is  clear  that  the  early  stage  of  praying  for  the 
door  to  open  to  his  ministry,  as  of  "  an  ambassador  in- 
a  chain,"  and  for  the  grace  of  outspokenness  (Col. 
It.  8  f. ;  Eph.  vi.  20),  is  already  long  past.    It  is  now 
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bis  to  clieor  tbe  PbiHppiBRS  wilb  the  assurance  tbat 
litB  bard  lot — tlio  long  delay  in  irksome  restraint — 
has  even  promoted  the  Bprcnd  of  the  Gospel.  For 
his  case  as  a  prisoner  has  brought  Christ  to  the 
notice  of  "the  whole  Prettorium,"  or  supreme  Im- 
perial Court  of  Appeals,'  ■*  and  of  all  th«  rest."  His 
0050  was  ill  fact  a  caute  e^Vhrt,  and  was  Hetttiig  men, 
especially  the  legal  profcstuon,  lutking  what  lay  ho- 
hind  it,  what  the  txtcrna  tu}icrttitio  was  that  sot 
Jewrs  by  the  cars,  and  who  this  "  Christ,"  on  whom 
alt  turned,  might  bo.  The  probabilities,  indeed,  of 
life  mid  death  seemed  to  him  to  bo  humanly  speak- 
ing about  cqunl.  It  looks  as  though  ho  were  be> 
ginning  to  rciiUze  all  the  bearings  of  his  own  case  in 
the  eye  of  the  State  (of.  ii.  17);  not  only,  that  is, 
as  a  matter  of  tolerating  a  brnnob  of  Judaism,  but  m 
an  affair  of  publio  order — tlic  grave  charge  already 
TMsed  by  TertuUns  at  Cscsarcn  (Acta  xxtv.  5),  when 
he  taxed  Paul  with  being  "  a  pestilent  fellow  and  a 
mover  of  seditions  among  all  the  Jews  throughout 
the  civilized  world."  But  as  yet  it  had  not  nur- 
rowed  itself  down  to  thiii  dangerous  issue,  as  it  prob- 

■UommMii  hu  shown  llmt  tlii«  i»  lh«  nMaDiun;  of  IliviVv- 
fcritm  in  i.  13,  natiivly  the  wliol«  bod^  u(  JuiIgM  naioclAWd 
wllb  Ihe  Pre^t  or  l'r(<r<!c(a  of  tb«  I'mloriiio  Guard  (u  t*pn- 
Milting  lb*  Emp#rMr  na  the  founlaiu  oTJattiM},  tlw  Out  de 
Otmation  of  tba  Empir«.  "Th«  Minla  of  OnMr**  Itonaeliold " 
(Iv.  S2)  rtprMNt*  tHlfaKDt  citcle,  aud  one  iu  which,  aa  *1d  dio«1 
IbMimU  relntlon*  wilb  ftll  patta  of  tha  Kiu{>ire,"  ChrUtfnnltj 
probabljr  h*(l  Ioiik  liad  a  fooliiiK.  Kamnj  holda  LiKhlfoot  rl|[Iit 
ia  tbiBkJniE  that  lti«  »lnvrs  of  Arialolmlna  (ann  nf  Hrrod  Ihn 
Graal)  and  of  Nnrrliwnii  (Clnniliii*'  fikvnrltt^  fiwdman)  bad  (naud 
into  llio  Impxlnl  honiHihold.  and  tliat  moralHin  ol  lh<««  familim 
an  *>lu(«d  na  Cbrialiait*  aa  earljr  aa  Ronojia  s*i.  10  f. 
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ably  did  in  the  Bequel.  This  oxplauia  the  more 
hopeful  toue  of  the  earlittst  group  of  letters,  the 
more  dubious  tone  of  Philippiant,  the  settled  fore- 
boding of  2  Timothy  as  a  whole. 

For  now  ne  have  to  notice  that  the  tenor  of  2 
Timothy  ia  quite  alien  to  that  even  of  Philippinns. 
Jlis  coiifinemeiit  was  more  rigorous;  he  was  "far- 
ing  ill.  up  to  the  point  of  bonds,  like  a  crimiuBl" 
(ii.  9).  *  He  bad  no  hope  of  acquittal ;  be  recognized 
that  be  was  *' already  being  poured  forth  as  an  olTer- 
lug,  and  the  time  of  bis  departure  was  come."  The 
gloom  and  bopclesanesa  of  the  situation  damped  nod 
dinmayed  all  bis  friends:  at  his  first  hearing  "all 
forsook"  him:  yet  for  the  time  he  "was  delivered 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  "  (a  proverb  for  extreme 
peril).  In  every  respect  the  situation  thus  inilicnted 
is  the  opposite  of  the  circumHtauccs  described  on  the 
first  trial.'  These  words  arc  quoted,  as  giving  a 
due  sense  of  the  contrast  between  2  Timothy  and  all 
other  notices  of  Paul's  Roman  experiences,  a  contrast 
which  Ramsay  thinks  explicable  only  on  the  as- 
sumption of  two  trials  separated  by  a  period  of  liber- 
ation. The  inference,  implied  in  the  words  "on  the 
first  trial,"  Is  more  than  dubious.  But  the  fact  from 
wliiob  it  starts,  the  absence  of  all  hope  of  final  re- 
lease, is  certain,  and  in  to  our  mind  inconsistent  with 
the  tenor  of  so  much  of  ch.  iv.  9  ff.  as  was  quoted 
some  pages  back  and  shown  to  be  Intermediate 
between  Caloinam  and  Philippiant.  The  moral 
of  2  Timothy  up  to  iv.  8,  is  that  Timothy  should 
play  the  man  at  his  post,  all  the  more  that  Paul  bim- 
self  is  just  laying  down  bis  weapons  (see  iv.  1-8  Id 
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particiitiir).  It  la  almost  iticoiicsivablo  that  liitnl 
on  this  fthould  o»me  t)ie  word^,  '*  Do  th}-  diliguuce 
to  oome  to  me  speedily,  for  D«ma8  h«s  desorted  oie," 
etc-,  (eT«n  though  events  had  moved  rapidly  utid 
netdvd  a  PoHtsctipt).  Paul  wiis  looking  for  his  de- 
parture aiij-  day,  ntid  would  uot  be  sending  ufur  for 
the  comfort  of  coiigonini  tnititstry,  or  for  his  cloak 
and  books.  The  thought  finds  its  only  proper  sequel 
in  iv.  16-18,  "In  my  Grst  defence  no  man  stood  by 
my  side  to  support  my  plen,  butall  deserted  ue."' 
Then  might  follow  19  (cf.  i.  16-18),  22  b ;  and 
would  be  Paul's  last  extant  words. 

The  very  last  days  of  Paul's  life  are  lost  to  our 
view.  The  great  thing  is  to  know  the  spirit  in  which 
ha  antered  "tho  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 
To  him  death  was  but  a  shadow.  He  was  departing 
*'  to  bo  with  Christ,"  which  was  "  very  far  better " 
as  concerned  himself.  And  now  he  was  satislied 
that  even  the  work  of  God  waa  no  longer  to  detain 
bim — tl]«  Lord's  work  was  safe  in  Hia  strong  keep* 
ing.  And  so  he  sings  hia  swan-song  in  triumph: 
"  Aa  for  me,  I  am  already  being  poured  out  as  an  offer- 
ing, and  the  hour  of  my  departure  la  upon  me.  Tho 
good  6ght  I  have  fought,  the  course  I  hare  finished, 
tho  faith  I  have  kept.     Henoefortli  there  is  laid  up 

■  ir,  M  U  likcl;,  tli«  tll-nill  to  Paul  dwplajrnl  bjr  AlcianilBr 
Ilia  coppenmilh  eonviiilnl  111  KiiiDHijing  bin  plcndinipi  u  to  Iha 
otiBin  of  (ho  riot  Hi  Rphcmia  (ef.  Acta  xix.  33).  Ih«n  it.  1-1. 11  go 
along  wUb  18-IS.  And  in  tliia  cbm  the  dcaorlioii  bf  "all  IboM 
in  Aain,"  lach  Ma  Phygolna  nod  lIctinoKFnu  (men  of  official  po- 
ailioD?),  tcrrn  lo  Iboir  lefuMl  to  atir  a  Qngtr  lo  anppott  ThqI's 
MM!  with  tiTidence  in  Ram«:  to  whoie  Kupiui^Dfas  Ouwipliotua 
rapptka  M  ahlniDK  cDDtraat,  bj  Ideiitifjiug  liioiMiirnitli  blaold 
Baat«r  iu  liis  hour  of  lulteraliT. 
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for  Die  tbe  cravn  of  righteonmiess,  whivb  tbo  Lord 
shall  give  me  in  that  Any,  the  righteous  Judge  ;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  also  to  all  that  ba%'e  loved  Hia 
Appearing.''  He  died,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  by  the 
swurd.  gladdened,  we  may  believe,  in  hia  last  hours 
by  the  sytnpalhy  of  Timothy,  whom  nffection  had 
drawn  unbidden  to  hia  side. 

All  that  liAH  80  far  been  described  assuinos  that 
Paul  wuii  never  released  from  his  Itainan  confine- 
mctit,  save  by  tho  executioner's  sword.  The  oppo- 
Bite  is.  however,  the  common  belief  among  English- 
speaking  scholars,  Liglitfoot  argues  '  for  a  release 
abijut  63,  a  renewed  activity  around  the  jTigean  and 
probably  also  in  Spain,  rearrest  about  67,  and  mar- 
tyrdom in  thnt  or  the  next  year,  liut  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  elaborateness  of  the  itiucrury  which  he  i* 
forced  to  imagine,  his  Bcheme  fails  to  harmonize  all 
the  data,  notably  of  2  Timothy.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  theory  that  fails  to  recognize 
the  composite  origin  of  2  Tim.  iv.  dff.  can  even 
seem  to  do  no.  *    This  is  the  strong  point  about  so- 

'  Ivi|iecbll7  in  two  of  his  old  CHiiiIirl<l|t«<  Lfvlurrii,  iiiiMlHlivtt  In 
the  poslhumonii  votnmo  n(  Biblii^  Euayi.  lUinan;  >Miua  to 
•dopt  Iho  like  view,  but  duel  iiol  allcnipt  to  work  out  IIif ilHliiiU. 
Aojlhmry  tlint  |>nlrilhe  lrlt«tmi!ilnlfnn(t5-e8LHs(l)  lorucouoter 
the  iil)Mni;c  of  ull  «eiiliint'lit  townrd  the  goverDmcuI  mitb  ua  IliA 
muBMicre  or  61  would  Icnvo  hfliind  (I  Tim.  ii.  '3  would  Rtriii  n 
tmrj  Bnmmi  iini*T  64),  im  n'«ll  IM  of  nii;  rclioM  of  lli«  ■lirriiig 
«v«uts  ill  PntMtiiie  froui  GG  ounnrd  ;  nod  (2)  lo  juHlify  l\w  com- 
pftrative  youUifulucM  HtUiliiiltMl  la  Tjitiulliy  io  Ih«  arroud  tcllfr 
(L  3,.ii.  I,  'fl.  "l1>^IIi#pii8»loii«  of  joulb  "),  Mvinglit  muni  iu  67 
bftT«  berrn  slib  I'niil  nnni*  ei|ch(«eii  jMirH  mid  linve  renclied  thu 
ii|(«  nf  thlriy-4'li:lit  or  fori.v  nt  lensl. 

*  now  nttcrl;  improbnblc,  for  inslniicc,  thai  Demiu  would  liAve 
•oniflit  Pnul  out  on  n  ««(N>nd  itntiriaoDaieut  nod  ibou  dcM>rt«d. 
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called  *'  Partition  Theories,"  which  however  bcgio  to 
be  arbitrary  and  mutually  discordnDt  as  soon  as  tliey 
veDtare  much  further  (see  Literary  Appendix).  As 
regards  the  supposed  release  iteelf,  Lightfoot  is 
Confronted  by  the  presumption  against  a  release 
created  by  Paul's  words  to  the  Ephe&ian  elders  at 
Miktds  (Acts  XX.  25)  :  "And  now,  to,  I  know  that 
ye  all,  among  whont  I  went  nbuut  preaching  the 
Kingdom,  Hhall  see  my  fac«  no  more."  He  rupliea 
that  this  personal  presentiment  cuniiot  be,  pressed, 
the  more  so  that  it  is  balanced  by  presentiments  of 
an  opposite  kind,  like  the  passage  in  Phil.  ii.  24,  i. 
SS;  Pbilem.  22.  But  he  fails  to  observe  the  foroe 
of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  Acts,  nTiting  as  an 
historian  after  Pauls  death,  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  record  these  words,  and  cvou  gives  them  emphasis 
by  rafening  to  thorn  in  his  own  person  at  the  end  of 
ilia  speech  (xx.  38).  So  economical  a  writer  would 
Dot  bare  troubled  to  record  nn  unfulfilled  presenti- 
ment, with  no  hint  that  it  was  so  unfullitled.'  There* 
fore  this  pasftage  tells  strongly  against  Lightfoot's 
view,  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  counter  iivldence 
of  R  very  cogent  nature.  This  lie  and  otlici-s  think 
they  find  in  a  positive  statcmenl  in  1  Clement  (A.  D. 
S6),  just  A  gencrntion  after  the  supposed  lelcasei 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  after  reaching  the  bound  of 
the  West  (ro  -lipsia  rif  S-mtuni)  and  bearing  witness 
bofure  the  rulers,  so  departed  from  this  world  (v.  7). 
But  though  the  phrase  "the  bound  of  the  West," 

'  Tb«  iwm«  ides,  thnt  G«<1  wan  prtpiuiDB  th«  apnttU  for  miim* 
tbing  iu  iiiirlf  trngk,  bui  tliroueli  I'uul'ii  iilUtiid«  to  it  gl«irioiii, 
mat  tlitoagli  Ibe  «b«te  Mquvl  in  AcU. 
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taken  by  itself,  would  certainly  suggest  some  point 
further  west  than  Rome  (e.  g.,  Spain),  yet  t1]«  con- 
text, whioti  refera  to  Pikul'H  preaching  in  both  East 
and  West,  may  well  modify  ita  sense  and  make  it 
mean  "his  limit  in  tlie  West."  '  Nor  can  one  sejia- 
rate  the  participles  "  havintf  came  to  tbo  wcsto ni 
bound  and  tvitjutted  befure  tbo  ruloni  "—while  all 
allow  that  the  latter  refers  to  Rome.  For  another 
rea.ion  Clement  cannot  mean  that  Paul  survived  the 
dat«C4:  since  lie  adds  that  to  Peter  and  Paul  was 
gathered  (iuytdpi,{aOyi)  the  multitude  of  _Neronian 
martyrs  of  64  (vi.  1).  And  bo  Clement  goes  over 
bodily  to  the  other  side.  Later  Patristic  evidence 
seems  fur  the  most  part  mere  inference  from  Horn. 
XT.  28;  while  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Peter  assume  Paul's  martyrdom  on  his  first  trial. 

'  Of,  tba  sMt«in«Dt  foond  lu  oue  MS.  al  lh«  eud  of  8l.  Mark, 
Uial  "  Jc*u«  RNt  forth  from  Eiiat  tveu  to  Wost  the  Mcr«d  &ud  Id- 
conuptlMc  Gocpcl,"  b;  meaoa  of  tbo  Ai>ostlM. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

ULTEK  PALESTINIAN   DAYS. 

(a)     Cfmeral  State  of  PaUHmt.  * 

A.  D.  44-66. 

BOUT  Uic  miclcllo  of  tlio  century  things 
bcgAD  to  go  from  bud  to  worse  with  tho 
Jews  in  Palestiue.  Alrcmiy  under  Calig- 
ula and  Claudius  there  hud  been  much 
CO  Fcscnt.  Hut  with  tlie  troubles  which 
led  to  the  deposition  of  the  procurfttor  Cumanus  in 
52  A.  D.,  and  tUo  elevation  of  his  late  junior  ool* 
league  Felix,  began  a  progrossivo  exasperation  on 
both  sides  which  exphiiiis  even  the  desperate  and 
{aoatical  character  of  the  war  uf  defiance  ending  in 
tiie  supreme  tragedy  of  TO  A.  \>.  It  was  not  only 
that  the  successive  procurators,  Felix  (52-58), 
Festua  (58-Cl).  Albinua  (62-65),  Florus  (65-66), 
vaie  in  various  ways  almost  as  unUt  for  their  deli- 
cate position  as  men  could  be.  There  were  also 
deeper  cause9,  inherent  in  the  temper  and  social  oon> 
diUon  of  the  Jews  thomsslves  at  this  i^poch,  which 
made  some  sort  of  national  outhuret  well-nigh  in* 
«vitable. 

RosiJos  the  incompatibility  of  temper  and  of  tradi- 
tions as  b«;twi-«ii  the  ruling  and  the  subjtrct  race, 
tliere  waa,  first  of  all,  a  clash  of  vssouttal  ideals  in- 
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Tolved  in  tho  eocxistcnco  side  by  Btdo  of  tho  Itontan 
State  nntl  tti«  Jewish  Church.  Tho  spirit  of  each 
was  embodied  in  its  Luw ;  tho  one  cosmopolilaD, 
utiliturion,  eqtinlly  tolerant  of  all  religious  beliefs  as 
Buch:  the  other  intensely  exclusive,  claiming  to 
Bpcuk  with  the  categorical  imperative  of  the  Divine 
J>oho9t,  aud  BO  brooking  uo  rival  within  its  own  bor- 
ders. But  to  the  Jemsh  mind  the  Thorah'a  borders 
were  in  fact  coextensive  with  the  whole  of  life, 
national  and  personal.  It  could  have  no  real  being 
save  83  a  polity,  an  organization  of  society  through 
and  throngh,  Like  Inlam,  Judaism  could  nci^uiesce 
in  no  dualism  between  civil  and  religious  society. 
All  must  rest  immediately  on  one  single  basis,  and 
that  tho  revealed  divine  will.  As  long  as  this  was 
not  so,  the  thoroughgoing  Jew  felt  that  he  had  an- 
other master  beside  Jehovah.  This  might  be  toler- 
ated indeed  in  the  fuce  of  uvorwhclming  force,  but 
only  in  the  hope  of  the  day  when  the  yoke  of  th« 
uncircumcised  GontUe  should  bo  forever  daslied 
from  his  neck  and  Jebovab  become  Israel's  King 
once  more. 

Such  a  people  could  never,  while  they  held  fast 
their  convictions,  be  other  than  in  a  latent  state  of 
protest  looking  toward  revolt.  Yet  the  cause  of  na- 
tional cniaucipatioii  was  very  differently  regarded  by 
different  types  of  Jews.  And  in  fact  the  divergence 
of  tdeaU  was  singularly  woll-niarked  among  them  at 
the  period  in  question.  The  Siidducccs  and  Hero- 
dians  bad  in  various  fashions  practically  censed  to 
be  JewH  in  heart;  for  they  had  made  terms  with  the 
inevitable  in  tlieir  own  behalf.    They  had  even  ceased 
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to  wish  things  altered,  lest  the;  should  no  longer 
And  themselves  in  the  places  of  pride  and  iufluenoe. 
To  occiij-y  these  in  a  free  Israel  was  doubtless  jiref- 
ernblc-  But  a  theocracy,  with  themselves  in  ob- 
Bcurity,  would  be  no  Kiiigilom  of  heaven  to  tJiem. 
And  80  ihc}'  feared  all  change,  and  especially  tliRt 
form  which  might  spring  from  the  enthusinKni  of  tho 
iDMseB.  At  tli«  other  extreme  wc-ro  the  "quiet  in 
the  land,"  to  whom  the  Kingdom  meant  eomothing 
altogether  divine  and  heavenly,  not  of  the  world 
in  which  those  othera  had  their  being.  To  this  gen- 
eral clasAof  "the  meek  "  belonged  not  only  the  other- 
worldly Essenes,  who  had  given  up  all  hope  of  a  na- 
tional salvation,  or  Kingdom  of  holiness,  but  also  the 
Christians,  into  whoso  ranks  bad  passed  the  flower 
of  the  humbly  pious,  like  John's  pai-eutfl  and  Joseph 
and  Mary.  These  while  duing  their  duty  in  the  lot 
in  which  Jehovah  bad  placed  them,  had  been  "  wait- 
ing for  iBrael's  consulatiun  "  from  on  high.  As  such 
godly  folks  mused  on  the  promises  of  this  oonaolation, 
whether  in  Prophets  or  in  that  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture which  served  as  their  commentary  and  supple- 
ment— and  the  influence  of  which  we  are  just  leani. 
log  to  realizo—thuy  felt  that  the  Divine  Kingdom 
was  to  come  by  the  kindred  method  of  divine  inter- 
position, and  not  by  that  brute  furoo  which  it  was 
part  of  its  glory  to  replace  by  humaner  waj8.  Hence 
while  the  non-Essenic  brunch  of  them  felt  their  hearta 
beat  high  with  national  aspirations,  yet  they  held 
aloof  from  all  movements  that  relied  on  "  the  arm  of 
ileah  "  rather  than  the  Providence  of  God. 

Intermediate  between  these  two  types  were  the 
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oomiuon  middle- class  riiariseos,  a  large  proportion  of 
Hiich  Jewa  as  took  their  religion  seriously.  Tltey 
liad  grave  religioim  defects,  even  when  we  consider 
the  rank  and  tile  rattier  tlian  the  extrenier  types 
wliicli  meet  ns  for  tlie  iiin»t  part  in  tlie  Gospels. 
Hut  the  more  llioiightfiil  of  them  Ml  tlmt  it  whs  no 
part  ot'en  of  zvftlous  piety  to  riek  all  wliore  the  pros- 
pect of  succoss  was,  to  huinnii  calculiUion,  at  a  min- 
imuni.  And  so  thcii'  leaders  concurred  generally 
with  the  BCtual  policy  of  their  more  worldly  rivals, 
the  Sadducean  liierarehy;  at  any  rate  as  to  the  folly 
of  immediate  revolt  from  Home,  and  rs  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  dragged  at  the  tail  of  any  popular  up- 
rising led  by  ignornnt  visionaries,  such  as  the  bulk 
of  those  who  presented  themselves  as  national  deliv- 
erers notoriously  were.  Yet,  seeing  that  this  party 
waa  not  on  principle  opposed  to  the  use  of  force, 
any  mora  than  their  spiritual  nncestoi-s  who  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  Maccnbcnn  rising  uioro  than  two 
centuries  before,  there  was  always  a  cli»uce  of  its 
more  Kory  section  espousing  the  claims  and  pros- 
pects of  a  givou  loader  or  would  be  Messiah,  nod  in 
the  onthusiusm  of  the  hour  flocking  to  his  side.  Fi- 
nally tliere  wore  the  unsettled  classes  in  Palestine, 
those  on  whom  the  generally  evil  state  of  things,  the 
fruit  of  oppression  and  extortion  both  by  native  and 
alien,  pressed  heaviest. 

Religion  was  not  as  a  rule  tried  very  striotly  by 
moral  tests.  So  that  among  the  party  known  as  th« 
"Zealots,"  from  their  passionate  hatred  of  the  rula 
of  the  foreigner,  were  found  men  of  all  kinds  and  of 
all  motives,  ranging  from  the  pure  religious  fanatio 
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to  tlie  m«ru  b(Utkru]>t  of  forluuo,  whose  instmct  was 
all  for  ohiiDge  at  any  price.  Tlio  peaeimtry  Icuiied 
largely  to  Zvuloti-y,  ttixi  oo  eovcrikl  occasions  tilied 
their  blood  with  perfect  abautlou  in  the  senii-religtous 
national  cause.  But  the  longer  the  restless  and  dis* 
organiud  state  of  Palesliuiuii  euciety  lasted,  the 
lower  became  the  average  level  of  Zealotry.  And 
noon  after  gaining  a  fuoting  in  JeruHalem  itself,  in  the 
early  years  of  tlie  infamous  Felix  (&2--68),  its  ring- 
leaders b«caino  known  as  tbo  Assassins  {Sicarti),  a 
secret  society  of  tbo  itiUfto,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
revolt  from  Rome  and  the  removal  of  all  who  stood 
ID  tlie  way  of  that  goal.  Henceforth  morbid  excita- 
tion of  mind  was  more  and  more  oonoentrated  in  the 
capital,  the  city  of  stirring  memories  and  unbounded 
hope*.  The  pjirty  of  order,  varied  as  were  their  rao- 
tirea  aud  worth,  became  Iosh  and  less  able  to  bold 
the  war  party  in  check,  as  scandal  to  Jewish  feeling 
followed  scandal,  and  as  sign  seemed  to  follow  aign — 
all  making  for  a  crisis.  Typical  of  the  times  was 
the  Egyptian  impostor  refened  to  in  Acts  xxi.  ZS, 
who  first  attracted  to  himself  in  the  desert  of  Jud»a 
Bome  tltousands  of  Sicarii  aud  others,  and  then,  har- 
ing  persuaded  them  of  his  prophetic  vocation,  led 
them  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  claiming  that  they 
would  see  lite  walls  of  Jerusalem  fall  Hat  before  him. 
IteporU  of  portents  assailed  the  highly-wrought  mind 
on  every  side;  and  everything  was  seen  by  the  pop- 
ular imagination  through  the  bau  of  apocalypUo 
forecasts  and  omens.  All  this  had,  as  soil  in  which 
to  geriuinat«,  the  undying  sense  of  a  divine  election 
of  th«  nation,  now  intensified  fur  most  minds  into  a 
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definite  Messianic  prograinine.  For  was  there  uot 
"to  go  rui'tii  lit  this  time,  from  their  midst,  oue  who 
sliouUl  be  niiister  of  the  world"? 

Accoidiugly,  when  Festus,  Felix's  successor  in  an 
evil  tradition,  died  iu  ofllcc  about  the  cud  of  61  or 
the  begiuuiiig  of  02,  the  Jewish  authorities  must 
have  felt  the  Hituntion  very  critical  and  Uiemselvas 
culled  upon  to  take  every  precaution  against  the 
Messianic  hope  le;iding  to  a  violent  outburst.  This 
was  probably  the  meaning  of  their  attitude  towards 
the  leaders  of  the  Christian  community  in  Jerusa- 
lem early  in  the  three  mouths'  rule  of  Aiianus  the 
Youuger,  high-priost  during  the  procurutoruil  inter- 
regnum. According  to  our  text  of  Josephue,  he 
brought  Jaine»  the  Lord's  brotlier  before  the  Sanhe- 
di in,  along  with  certain  others;  and  got  tliem  all 
coudeiuned  to  dvalb  t>j  stoning,  us  having  violated 
tho  Jewish  law  in  some  way.'  This  sentence,  the 
execution  of  which  shocked  the  more  reasonable  oit* 
izens — "men,  too,  well  versed  in  the  Law" — was 
probably  due  to  official  fear  of  popular  leaders 
vaguely  suspected  of  fostering  Messianic  agitation, 
as  the  brotJier  of  "Jesus  the  so  called  Christ"  might 
plausibly  be  accused  of  doing.  Tho  later  account 
given  by  Ilegesippus  of  the  martyrdom  of  James, 
when  stripped  of  certain  transparent  Jewibh-Cbri<- 
lian  embellishments,  points  the  same  way.  He  u 
there  represetited  as  having  eujuyed  the  utmost  ven- 


'  ProbnM;  in  luuc:)!  the  uimc  BcDne  u  Jcuna  liimnclf  wiu  cod- 
demucd  for  brcftking  tbe  i>aw.  So  UcKCMppua  (Enkcli.  ir.  33) 
irritoa,  "  nftcc  Jnmcd  tlie  Juat  Iiiul  l>c«a  murlyrcd  in  like  niMrnar 
H  the  Lord,  on  thttanu  couHf,"  ■'.  <.,  for  M«ii«innic  i«woii«. 
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eration  of  the  Jewish  populace,  bjr  reason  of  bu 
strict  and  devoted  piety  after  tlie  manner  of  s  Kaz- 
irite,  a  trnditiunal  type  of  aaiutliness,  and  in  piirticu- 
lar  through  hia  habit  of  constant  prayer,  which  won 
him  the  title  of  the  Just  and  of  Obliani,  or  "  Kaiiipart 
of  the  i'vople."  In  consequence  of  this  lie  came  to  be 
ooiistiltvd  by  certain  invmbera  of  Uie  Jewish  sects  or 
parties  already  dcBCtibcd  in  general  tcrniii,  as  to 
"  the  Way  {lit.  Door)  of  Jcsua." '  His  reply  waa 
that  He  was  the  Saviour,  t.  e.,  the  tjue  Uulivei-cr  of 
Israel,  the  Messiah.  Then  the  Sadducaic  rulers,  ob- 
serving the  strong  drift  there  was  (at  a  time  so  crit- 
ical as  the  morrow  of  the  death  of  the  procurator 
Festiis)  towards  faith  in  Jesus  as  Meusiali,  tried  to 
gat  the  popular  Buiut  tu  throw  his  woight  iuto  the 
opposite  scale  to  what  they  styled  Mes&iunic  "delu- 
sion." But  his  reply  to  the  test  ijuestioR,  as  to  **  the 
Way  of  Jesus,"  was  just  the  one  to  arouse  tlieir  bit- 
terest resentment.  "Why  ask  ye  me,"  said  Ito, 
"touching  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man?  He,  and  none 
other,  is  seated  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  tlio 
Great  Power,  and  ih  about  to  como  u|>od  the  clouds 
of  heaven  "  So  iuflitmmatory  an  utterance,  espe- 
cially if,  as  the  account  implies,  it  was  spoken  when 
Jerusalem  was  filling  for  the  Passover,  could  meet 
with  but  one  answer  from  such  a  tiibuaal :  he  was 

I  It  ia  tMiiptiuK  to  anppoM  IhnI  before  the  story  mrlicd  Hr|{»- 
tlppas  Ibe  imprriion>l  seiiiw  a(  tlic  Scmilic  word  for  "Salvniloa," 
wbiob  ■■  A  [icraoiiiil  luiiUB  is  rrD(l«iwl  b;  "  Jeaa«"  (Unll.  1.  SI ; 
H«1>.  It.  6),  bnil  bem  liMgotlea.  If  ito,  Ihe  qneMion  ongia»,\\f 
IDB,  "Willi  in  lli«i  door  at  SaWnlion,"  iir  nallonal  (MWtniim 
{cT.  Liik«  i.  69.  71 ;  Acta  ir.  13,  *.  31.)T  Tills  »t  uj  nU  itm  tiw 
qnwlka  oT  tlm  hour. 
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Btonod  to  death.  It  is  uot  certaia  wlietber  the  others 
who  suflfcrod  at  tlio  same  time  (as  Josephus  states) 
were  ulso  ChriKtiaos.  Possibly  they  were  exponents 
of  other  forms  of  the  Messianic  ideal. 

James'  successor  iu  the  hl^adship  of  the  Jerusalem 
Christiana  was  Symeon,  "whom  all  put  forward  as 
being  a  blood  relation  of  the  Lord,"  in  fact  a  cousin 
on  Joseph's  side.  This  statement  is  suggestive  of 
the  rather  carnal  way  in  which  this  highly  Jewish 
oommunity  viewed  the  JMes^auic  Kingdom:  and  this 
impression  is  deepened  when  we  leiirn  that  a  similar 
fooling  for  the  family  preiogative  still  existed  a  gen- 
eration later.  For  the  leadership  among  tJie  Pales- 
tinian churches  enjoyed  by  the  grandsons  of  Jude, 
the  Lord's  brother,  was  traceable  not  ouly  to  their 
faithful  witness  before  Domitiau  but  also  to  the  ac- 
cident of  their  birth.  In  fact  a  special  title  oT  re- 
spect, Detpofyni  or  "the  Lord's  folk,"  was  reserved 
for  the  family  as  u  whole. 

No  general  persecution  followed  the  martyr- 
dom of  James.  But  his  death  mity  well  have  been 
the  signaJ  for  increased  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Judseo-Christians  throughout  Palestine, 
to  induce  them  to  give  up  hoping  for  salvation 
through  the  return  of  Jesus  Messiah,  and  to  rely 
dimply  on  the  common  meons  of  acceptance  with 
God  and  naliunal  deliverance.  So  would  cease  the 
friction  between  themselves  and  their  compatriots, 
now  HO  galling  by  reason  of  its  continuance  for  a 
length  of  time  undreamed  of  when  first  they  trusted 
iu  Jesus.  So  also  would  they  no  more  hear  the  re- 
proach, to  which  they  were  increasingly  exposed,  of 
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aloofness  from  tho  main  body  of  national  Boiitimcnt 
at  a  time  of  such  crisis.  If  tliis  was  the  situation 
about  the  time  of  James'  death  (I'assovcr  (?)  62), 
none  seems  more  likely  to  liave  evoked  tho  Epistle 
to  tho  Hebrews.  Id  this  light  the  epistle,  so  obscure 
Id  its  origin  and  relations,  at  once  becomes  alive 
with  mmining.  It  is  an  appeal  called  forth  in  hot 
haste  from  tho  burning  sympathy  of  one  well-known 
to  certain  Jovrish-Christinus,  uiid  to  whom  at  a  dis- 
tance had  come  the  stiirtling  news  of  their  imminent 
Apostatiy.  That  the  crisis  was  a  sudden  one  ia  im- 
plied by  the  fact  that  he  writes  at  all,  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  joined  by  Timothy  whose  early  arrival 
lie  expects,  and  thou  visiting  them  in  person. 

If  it  bu  thought  that  tho  Epistle  in  some  respects 
particuUirizes  the  circumstances  of  its  readers  more 
than  suits  a  sort  of  circular  letter  to  the  Palestinian 
churches  (perhaps  exclusive  of  Jerusalem,  where  the 
church's  conditions  were  largely  special  to  itsclOt 
then  a  primary  destination  suggests  itself  easily  in 
oonnectiou  with  the  reference  to  "our  brother 
Timothy."  For  it  is  almost  certain  that  Timothy 
was  with  Pau!  during  some  part  at  least  of  his  iin- 
prisoumoiit  in  Ctcsarea,  and  would  bo  personally 
known  to  llio  brethren  there.  On  the  same  assump- 
tion, namely  tliut  the  writer  of  Uebrewt  had  Civsarea 
very  specially  In  his  mind's  eye,  we  can  explain  an- 
otlier  personal  reference  which  at  first  sight  seems 
foreign  to  a  Palestinian  circle  of  readers:  and  that 
is  the  greeting  from  "  them  of  Italy."  Whether  the 
BDtlior  bo  writing  from  Italy  or  not,  we  are  forced  to 
ask,  Where  in  Palestine  would  the  bulk  of  a  com- 
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tnunity  l>e  auffiuiently  Ut  touch  with  Italy  to  account 
for  gre«tiiigs  from  a  body  of  Italian  brethren  ?  And 
the  most  satisfactory  answer  is  Cii>sarea,  the  chief 
point  of  contact  with  Italy.  It  was  the  oflSctul 
seat  of  Roman  goTemment  in  Piilestine,  where  ro* 
sidod  the  iiroctiiator  and  hi.t  suite.  And  wbcro  wM 
stationed  a  considerable  body  of  Roman  troops, 
including  "the  Italian  cohort"  of  which  tho  flret 
full  Gcutilo  convert  had  been  a  ceutiirioa. 

Shortly  after  Annnus  had  taken  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  during  his  high  priesthood,  which  ended 
with  tJie  arrival  of  Albinus  the  new  procurator 
(sjiring  (?)  02),  Jerusalem  was  startled  by  a  striking 
apparition,  roniindiiig  men  of  one  of  the  ancient 
prupliots.  It  was  tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  a 
fiOaMou  of  unwonted  peace  roiguod  in  Jerusalem. 
Yet  suddenly  a  wailing  voice  rang  tlirough  the  city, 
iterating  day  and  night  the  same  Ul-omened  dirge : 
"  A  voice  from  tho  East,  a  voice  from  the  West,  a 
voioe  from  the  four  winds,  a  voice  against  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanotunry,  a  voice  against  bridegroom  and 
bride,  a  voice  against  all  the  People."  Men  took  it 
the  more  to  heart  that  the  prophet,  a  certain  Jesus 
Bar  Anuuius,  was  but  an  unlettered  rustic.  At  last, 
in  vexation,  certain  of  tho  leading  citizens  had  him 
seized  and  scourged.  Hut  no  syllable  fell  from  him 
save  his  wonted  cry.  Feeling  us  if  there  wa«  some- 
thing superhuman  about  tho  thing,  the  rulers  handed 
him  over  to  the  Roman  authorities,  whose  pitiless 
BS  however  could  draw  from  him  naught  but 
b,  for  Jerusalem."  Josephus  relates  all  this 
led  breath:  and  indeed  it  strikingly  illus- 
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trates  the  widespreai]  presentiment  Uiat  critical  times 
were  at  hand  fur  lite  Land  of  Promise. 

Tonohing  the  four  years  yet  to  elapse  before  the 
storm  burst  little  need  be  said.  The  ferment  con- 
tinued to  intensify  under  Albinua,  who  "left  no 
fomi  of  rasoality  untried,"  and  his  sticoessor  Gessiua 
Floru&i  who  "soeiiied  sent  to  give  the  executioner's 
stroke  to  men  already  condemned."  The  latter  had 
been  in  office  little  more  than  a  year  when  a  stray 
spark,  as  it  were,  kindled  tlie  iuflamranblo  materJHl, 
first  locally,  and  then  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Palestine,  involving  for  a  tJms  eT«&  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Judaism. 


(4)    PaUttinian  Chriitiantty  vp  to  62  A.  D. 

The  doings  of  the  Jewish  Christians  after  their 
scattenng  from  Jerusalem  before  the  vigorous  perae- 
ontion  occasioned  by  Stephen's  preaching,  are  in- 
Tolved  in  much  obscurity.  The  thread  of  strictly 
consooutive  narrative  in  Acts  really  breaks  off  at 
this  point.  What  wc  get  hereafter,  until  the  arch* 
inquisitor  Saul  finally  emerges  as  an  cnlarger  of  th« 
Church's  mesaago  and  tlie  figure  around  whom  the 
rest  of  tlie  story  centres,  is  a  series  of  typical  epi- 
sodes put  together  with  less  regard  to  historicml  than 
to  logical  sequence.  We  have  already  made  some 
UM  of  them ;  and  the  glimpses  which  they  afford  of 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Palestinian  Christians  are 
indeed  prieeless.  Now,  howeyer,  our  object  is  to 
see  OS  far  as  we  can  into  their  real  sequence,  pr^ilim' 
Inary  to  tho  attempt  to  construct  from  our  scattcrod 
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muteriali)  some  imngo  of  Inter  Jiida^o-Cliribtiauity, 
prior  to  tlio  war  in  (J6,  A.  D. 

How  long  the  persecution  led  by  Siiul  may  have 
lasted  wo  Iiavo  no  certain  meaas  oF  judging.  Of  its 
Beverity  wo  Iiavo  ample  evidence,  both  iu  the 
thoroughnesa  of  the  sciittering  to  which  it  led,  nnd 
in  the  echoes  some  thirty  years  after  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  There  we  read  of  "  the  former 
days,"  in  which  certain  Palestinian  Christians,  after 
being  "enlightened,"  "endured  a  great  conllict  of 
Bnfferings;  partly,  being  made  a  gazing  stocic  both 
by  abuse  and  afflictions  ;  and  partly,  becoming  par- 
takers with  them  that  were  so  used."  For  they 
"bad  compassion  on  them  thut  were  in  bonds,  and 
took  jfiyfuUy  the  spoiling  of  their  possessions,"  in 
the  sure  hope  of  "  a  better  possession  and  an  endur- 
ing." To  which  one  may  add  Paul's  confession  that 
be  had  in  Jerusalem  "shut  np  many  of  the  saints  in 
prisons"  and  "  voted  against  them  when  they  were 
put  to  dentil  ";  also  that  "in  all  the  synagogues  he 
had  by  penalties  tried  to  force  them  to  blaspheme" 
the  name  of  Jesus  (Acts  xxvi.  10  f.).  Among  the 
very  earliest  results  of  the  wider  mission  occasioned 
by  this  stirring  of  the  Christian  nest,  was  Pbilip'a 
work  among  the  Samaritans.  Indeed  this  seems  to 
have  begun  while  Saul  was  yet  engaged  in  pressing 
his  campaign  as  far  as  the  foreign  city  of  Damascus. 
Then  came  his  conversion,  his  withdrawol  into 
Arabia,  his  mission-work  in  the  synagogues  of  Da- 
mascus, his  hair-breadth  escape,  and  his  brief  visit 
to  Peter  in  Jerusalem. 

One  thing  of  interest  wo  may  safely  infer  from  bis 
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owD  account  of  that  visit,  Datuely  that  Juines,  tbe 
Lord's  brotticr,  wu  already  a  leadiug  poroooage  in 
tba  Ckurcb,  if  not  its  chief  ordinary  leader,  as  cos- 
trasted  with  apostloa  tike  Peter  &ad  James  the  soa 
of  Zebedee.  The  Pulestinian  Church  bad  now  en- 
tered on  a  period  of  quiet  and  steady  progress.  It 
seems  to  have  been  tlie  habit  of  the  apostlea  to 
make  regular  mission  journeys  throughout  Palestine) 
probably  dividing  the  field  more  or  lesD  methodically 
between  them  and  their  fellow-ovaugclists,  both  for 
purpos«»  of  first  evangolizfttiou  and  of  subsequent 
intpectioi)  and  consolidation  (cf.  Acts  ix.  32).  Quite 
a  number  of  those  associated  with  tho  Twolvo  i» 
such  work  shared  also  in  tbe  honored  title  of 
"Apostle,"  probably  aa  having  been  among  the  more 
special  personal  disciples  of  the  Master,  seeing  that 
ao  appearance  to  "  the  apostles  as  a  body  "—in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Twelve  and  tho  Five  Hundred 
brethren— is  recorded  by  St.  Paul.  To  this  body 
belonged  not  only  Andronicus  and  Junias  (Rom. 
xvt.  7),  but  also  apparently  certain  men  who  tutor 
claimed  to  suporsodo  Paul  at  Corinth  in  virtue  of  a 
personal  and  bodily  intimacy  with  Jesus  whicli  he 
could  not  boast,  styling  themselves  preeminently 
"apostles"  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  xii.  11,  cf.  xi.  13,  18). 
"  False  apostlea  "  ts  what  Paul  styles  them,  in  allu- 
sion to  their  having  or  claiming  certain  formal 
marks  of  "npostolate  "  without  its  essential  spirit  of 
aelfeffacing  devotion.  Among  the  prerogatives 
reeognized  by  Paul  as  belonging  to  this  order,  was  a 
oUim  upon  their  convert:)  for  support,  including,  if 
needs  be,  that  of  wives  accompanying  them  on  their 
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itiiiernnt  liibors  (1  Cor.  ix.  4,  6).  Moreover  wo 
gnther  fioin  the  same  passage  ttiat  Paul  reckoned 
BftrnabaB,  equally  with  himself,  an  "apostle  "  in  tho 
Btrlct«st  sense  of  the  term  (of.  Acta  xiv.  4,  14). 
Whence  vie  may  infer  that  Bnrnabaii  hnd  been  a 
personal  disciple  of  Christ,  like  Joseph  Bareahhas 
and  Matthias. 

Though  certain  "apostles"  in  the  Inrger  sense  no 
doubt  passed  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine  at 
quite  an  early  date,  it  is  probable  that  the  Tn-elve 
for  long  confined  theniselveB  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  expected  to  be 
manifested  in  glory.  Peter's  visit  to  Antiooh,  which 
cannot  be  earlier  than  46  A.  D.,  is  the  first  known 
instance  tu  the  contrary :  and  it,  while  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, may  have  renifiiued  for  some  time  longer  an 
isolated  case.  It  was  the  Apostolic  labors  of  Fan) 
and  Barnabas  which  created  a  new  and  larger  ideal 
of  the  possibilities  that  lay  iu  the  Diaspora  among 
the  Gentiles.  And  into  thia  field  we  may  imagine 
P«ler,  as  nsual,  foremost  in  leading  the  way. 

But  long  ore  this  came  to  pass,  possibly  before 
Peter's  apostolic  visitation  had  bronght  him,  throngh 
Lydda  and  Joppa,  to  Cornelius  and  his  fellow  half- 
proselytes  at  Cmsaroa — with  all  tho  monn^ntous  issues 
of  that  visit — before  all  this,  certain  humbler  preach- 
er*, from  among  those  scattered  by  Saul's  onslaught, 
had  reached  Phuinicia  and  Cyprus  and  Antiocli. 
Only  gradually  perhaps  did  the  Word,  in  the  last  of 
tliese  localities,  reach  even  pure  Greeks  through  the 
agency  of  Hellenists  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene.  Yet 
in    Autioch    Buoh    converts    became  proselytes  of 
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the  Now  Israel  without  even  having  b«*ii  prose- 
lytes of  the  Old.  As  snon  then  ks  this  plienometioii 
attained  considerable  dimensions,  some  three  or  four 
years  from  Saul's  conversion,  say,  about  86-87  A.  D., 
Barnabas  was  despatched  from  Jerusalem  to  observe 
and  supervise,  Ho  was  satisfied,  settled  down,  and 
worked;  a  still  larger  iugatheiiiig  followed  in  due 
oonise,  and  the  work  threatened  to  overtax  the 
strangth  of  the  local  leaders.  Thcit  it  was  that, 
Aft«r  doing  misaioa  work  of  his  own  in  the  region 
of  his  native  Tarsus,  during  which  ho  worked  in  Uie 
main  among  Jews  and  probably  suffered  the  thirty- 
nine  stripes  of  the  Synagogal  jurisdiciron  more  than 
onoe,  as  well  as  many  other  dangers  and  hardships 
(2  Cor.  xt.  24  IT.),  the  ex-FhartHee  Saul  entered  upon 
th«  work  in  Aatioch  and  its  vicinity.  The  time 
which  elapwd  before  the  arrival  of  "  propheta  from 
Jorusalom."  and  again  until  the  eeaaon  came  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  of  relief  planned  to  meet  the  famine 
foretold  by  Agabus,  all  this  is  uncertain.  But  some 
two  or  tlirco  years  prior  to  the  latter  event  (46-47, 
A.  D.},  the  pence  of  the  Saints  at  Jerusalem  waa 
rudely  broken  by  the  action  of  Hernd  Agrippa  I.; 
who,  jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  Naza- 
renes  and  perhaps  ogged  on  by  some  of  the  high- 
priestly  amtocraoy,  suddenly  struck  down  James 
Om  son  of  Zobcdee,  then  a  prominent  leader.  Next, 
flnding  the  act  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  approval, 
on  the  ovo  of  the  Passover  he  got  Peter  within  hli 
grasp. 


Whatever  may  hitherto  have  been  the  statua  of 
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Jamoii,  tiio  eldest  of  tlia  four  "bretlueii  of  the 
Lord  "  w)io  utood  in  a  class  by  theiuselves  on  tlia 
same  level  of  honor  as  "  apoBtles  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  b),  there 
is  no  doubt  that  after  the  death  of  the  other  Jainos 
lie  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Jeruaaleui  com- 
munity. In  fact  be  ranked  alongside  tlie  chief 
apostlea,  Peter  and  John  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stricter  sort  of  Jewish  believer  perhaps  he  seemed 
chiefest  of  them  all. '  It  is  therefore  of  gi'eat  conse- 
quence for  our  estimate  of  Judieo-Christianity  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  lifetime,  namely  till  62  A.  D.,  to 
gain  some  clear  and  correct  notion  of  this  ro- 
narkable  mati.  lie  was  perhaps  the  most  represent- 
ative Jewish  Christian  during  some  eighteen  years, 
the  one  whom  the  Btricter  sort  loved  to  represent  as 
eliaring  their  own  views.  How  far  were  they  justi* 
fied  in  such  a  claim? 

Our  surest  starting  point  is  the  testimony  of  Paul, 
who,  if  any  one,  was  likely  to  have  a  discriminating 
judgment  in  the  matter.  And  the  remarkable  thing 
is  that  ho  always  names  him  with  marked  respect 
and  never  attributes  to  him  the  views  of  the  ex- 
tremists, even  when  they  claimed  to  speak  as  in  hia 
name.  "Not  explicitly,"  it  may  be  replied,  "hut 
surely  by  implication."  The  point  demands  careful 
examination,  and  will  repay  trouble  by  yielding 
some  distinctions  often  ignored  hut  of  primary  im- 
port for  the  understanding  of  JudiDo-CLriatiauity 
prior  to  70,  A.  U. 

Judaism  was,  as  we  saw,  a  religious  unity  com- 
prising a  great  variety  of  schools  of  thought.    It 

'NMe  ibeotda  in  GbI.  ii.  e,  "  JamMuud  Cephas  Mid  John." 
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embraced  not  only  Phariaaic  Legalists,  on  tho  cue 
hand,  but  also  the  adherents  of  Jesus  of  NazaTxtlh, 
on  the  other.  In  betn-een,  there  were  many  grada- 
tioDB)  determiued  mainly  by  the  light  in  which  the 
Thorah,  the  revealed  Way  of  God,  was  regarded. 
ThoBO  who  have  most  impressed  the  Chmliun  im- 
agiuatioD  hitherto,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
stand  out  in  the  pagon  of  tho  Now  Testament  in  the 
fierce  light  of  controveray,  wore  really  a  minority 
even  of  Palestinian  Jews.  This  class  of  Jew  re- 
garded the  Thorah  in  the  way  natural  to  professional 
lawyers,  the  more  scrupulous  that  the  code  com- 
mitted to  their  jealous  care  was  tlie  code  of  lieaven, 
not  of  earth.  They  were  the  men  whoso  attitude  to 
tho  Law  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  words  of  their 
spiritual  successors,  the  Rabbis  of  the  Schools  of 
two  centuries  later,  as  a  "  fencing  of  the  Thorah." 
The  great  thing  was  to  keep  men  at  a  safe  distance 
from  forbidden  ground,  and  this  by  the  impo^lion 
of  additional  restrictions,  "the  tradition  of  the 
elders."  The  Law  was  not  for  man,  but  man  for  the 
Law.  Thorah  was  not  so  much  n  Way  t>f  Life  for 
walking  in,  as  a  network  of  forbidden  paths,  each 
guarded  from  tho  profane  foot  by  a  menacing 
placard  inscribed  with  tho  word  "  Holy  "  or  Invio- 
ItUc.  It  was  not  so  much  an  ideal  to  fulfil,  as  somo- 
thing  to  avoid  transgressing.  In  a  word,  the  I^aw  in 
their  hands  became  negative  and  prohibitive  in 
epirit,  not  positive  and  attractive.  The  last  thing 
it  could  be  called  was  **a  law  of  liberty."  It 
was  made  an  end  in  itself;  and  so  obedience  to  it 
was  the  prerequisite  of  a  man's  coming  at  all  within 
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the  range  of  God's  grace.  Their  rcligioua  idea, 
therefore,  was  necessarily  exclusive  and  anti-Gentile 
in  ttie  extreme.  Their  influence)  the  moral  terror- 
ism they  established,  loading  to  partial  confonnity 
outside  tlicir  ranks,  was  very  greet.  But  it  is  safe 
to  ftay  that  even  in  Jerusalem  the  strict  Bort  were  a 
minority  of  ttie  people  ;  much  more  so  outside  ita 
immediate  enviroiiB;  while  beyond  Palestine  their 
ideal  was  the  exception  rattier  tlian  the  rule. 

Very  diflfurent  from  the  Pharisaic  or  Legalist  view 
of  the  Luvr  was  that  of  those  who  valued  it  mainly  od 
its  moral  rather  than  its  ritual  side.  Their  attitude 
to  God's  Law,  the  sum  total  of  His  statutes  for  the 
guidance  of  life  in  the  paths  of  Justice,  Mercy,  aod 
Fidelity  (Matt,  xxiii.  23),  was  that  of  Psalmists  like 
the  authors  of  Psalm  xix.  (T-14},  cxix.,  or  of  the 
writers  of  Proverbs  and  the  other  Old  Testament 
literature,  canonical  and  uncanonical,  in  which  God 
is  regarded  as  wooing  men  by  His  wisdom  to  ways 
of  safety  and  peace.  They  understood  the  Divine 
Law  much  as  the  Propliets  had  done,  to  whom  God's 
will  was  Slimmed  up  in  the  maxim  "Do  justly,  love 
mercy,  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  In  brief,  Ihcir 
use  of  the  Thoriih  was  devotional,  not  legal.  Theirs 
was  theThorab  as  expounded,  not  by  "the  tradition 
of  tho  Elders,"  but  by  the  Prophets  and  the  Preach- 
ers, men  wise  in  conduct  rather  than  in  sacred  ju- 
risprudence. This  party  of  the  nnsophisticated  con- 
science, as  we  n^ay  style  it,  to  whom  moral  relations 
to  God  and  man  were  far  more  tJun  purity  of  ritual 
precision,  was  large.  Not  that  it  was  by  any  means 
uniform  either  in  the  earnestiiuss  of  its  members  or  in 
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the  things  \)j  wliivb  they  laid  most  otore.  Yet  tii  all 
itfi  soctiuus  it  liud  rcs[)oiidcd  it)  eooie  degree  to  tho 
ajipool  of  the  Baptist  for  peiiitetice  aiid  prcparednesA 
of  heart  against  tbe  near  Advent  of  the  Messiaiiio 
Kingdom,  aa  set  forth,  for  instance,  in  th«  closiug 
chapters  of  Malnchi. 

Those  disttnctioiia  Intent  even  iu  Falostinian  Ju- 
daism woro  brought  clearly  to  light  by  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Buptitst.  In  men's  attitude  to  this  Jesus 
himself  mvr  an  index  of  their  prob;ible  attitude  to 
Ilis  ovo  Gospel.  Now  Jubu  was  in  many  ways  a 
most  loyal  Jew,  certainly  one  who  enjoyed  a  high 
name  for  saintliness  among  the  people  at  large.  Vet 
the  mau  who  could  protest  indignantly  that  God  was 
able  of  stunc!)  to  rai»o  up  children  to  Abraham,  mado 
but  littlo  of  the  lino  between  physical  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, and  presumably  of  circumcision  as  the  physical 
condition  of  God's  favor  and  blessing.  Kot  that  he 
sat  lightly  to  the  Mosaic  Law  as  regulating  Jewish 
piety ;  but  be  viewed  the  Law  and  all  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions through  the  eyes  of  his  teachers,  the  Proph- 
ets. His  idea  of  purity  and  its  opposite  was  mainly 
moral  througii  and  through.  'J'o  him  the  defiling 
thing  was  worldlincss  in  its  myriad  forms;  purity  lay 
in  renunciation  of  spirit,  to  which  certain  forms  of 
bodily  abstinence  were  vnlunbie  aids.  If  he  shared 
tlie  view  that  Gentiles  wore  "sinncra"  and  "un- 
clean," ho  would  think  mainly  of  the  moral  oor- 
ruptton  and  impurity  so  rife  among  idolaters,  whoM 
religion  was  indifferent  to  monility  and  brought  no 
light  and  strength  U>  tbe  conscience. 

As  we  keep  these  things  in   mind,  fresh  tight 
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breaks  on  tti«  parties  and  controversies  reflected  in 
the  pages  of  Acts.  For  it  is  hurdly  opou  to  ques- 
tion ttiat  u  liirge  luftjoritj'  of  Hie  eurlicst  believers  in 
Jesua  ns  Mcssiuli  bad  shared  the  Baptist's  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  wliich  were  quite  ottier  than 
the  rimrisuic.  And  this  is  eminently  true  of  the 
Lord's  brethren,  whose  reserve  townrd  their  broth- 
er's claims  was  probably  due  to  much  tlie  same 
causes  as  John's.  **  The  Rieekne»8  and  gentleness  of 
Christ"  and  His  tinostontatious  nicthods  wore  an 
uff^euoe  to  their  Mussiunic  idealst  until  belief  iii  the 
rc»urrcctiuu,  as  Gutl's  own  seal  of  approval  set  upon 
His  lielovi'd,  couftrmud  His  ideal  of  the  Kingdom 
and  opened  their  eyes  to  the  more  gracious  and  pa- 
tient side  of  the  prophetic  image  of  the  Chosen  One. 
And  in  thia  same  connection  it  is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve how  much  as  a  matter  of  course  Apullos 
and  otlier  of  John'*s  disciples  seem  to  have  passed 
over  to  some  sort  of  faith  in  Messiah  Jesus. 

We  sliall  be  fai'  nearer  the  truth,  then,  if  we  relate 
the  piety  of  Jnnies,  as  uf  the  A|iostles  in  general,  to 
that  wliich  breathes  in  the  Ma<jniji<:nt  and  Betiedictxttt 
or  lives  in  the  pages  of  Pliilo  and  Josophus  touching 
the  Esseues,  than  if  we  mention  it  in  conjunction 
with  Pharisaic  zeal  for  the  Law.  Indeed,  the  Es- 
senic  type  of  Judaism  supplies  the  real  analogy  ia 
many  respects.  They  were  devoted  to  the  ideal  of 
religious  purity' as  zealously  as  any  Pharisee.  But 
they  conceived  its  nature  and  conditions  in  another 
way,  distinct  from  all  that  could  bo  called  strictly 
national.  To  them  "worship,  pure  and  undcfilcd," 
consisted  in  deeds  of  charity  and  life  *'  unspotted  from 
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tho  world."  Nor  did  tlioy  regnrd  it  as  iiidissolubly 
bouud  up  with  fiithor  of  the  two  great  institutions  of 
Juduisnit  tho  Tomplo-worstiipt  and  tbo  Law,  as  ox- 
pouoded  by  tliQ  tradition  of  tbe  ciders.  Thus  they 
show  how  men  could  be  loynl  Jews  and  yet  uiideTsUnd 
the  raeaniiig  of  Life  under  tho  Law  very  difTereiitly 
from  the  Pharisees.  They  lived,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
aloof  from  either,  falling  back,  in  certain  of  their 
usages  for  ensuring  purity  of  body  iis  well  as  of  soul, 
upon  a  sort  of  Law  of  Nature,  on  which  the  Mosaic 
usages  were  assumed  to  depend.  Such  a  Lnw  it  was 
that  most  Jews,  eepecially  in  the  Dispersion,  probably 
discerned  in  the  so-ealled  Noachic  covenant  (cf.  Gen. 
is.  1-17) — or  what  at  this  period  corresponded 
thereto — and  on  the  broad  lines  of  which  the  Jerusa- 
lem Concordat  as  a  matter  of  fact  proceeded.  We 
may  safely  assuino,  then,  that  James,  whose  ptety 
was  akin  to  Peter's,  in  reading  tho  Law  through  the 
Prophets — as  he  does  explicitly  in  his  words  at  the 
Jerusalem  conference — simply  desired  that  Gentiles 
should  give  guarantees  against  their  typical  sina  of 
Idolatry  and  Impurity,  understood  in  the  large  sense 
ingrained  in  Jewish  sentiment  and  based  in  part  on 
pre-Mosaic  prescription.  The  last  saored  mystery, 
Life,  scfimed  to  be  involved  in  men's  attitude  to 
blood,  the  life-principle,  and  to  the  sexunl  relation, 
which  lies  at  tho  very  springs  of  life.  It  is  true  that 
tlie  Christian  consciousness  has  como  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  human  and  animal  life-blood;  and 
so  would  apply  the  underlying  principle  somewhat 
difForeDtly.  Otherwise  it  supports  the  sentiment 
af  James*  Concordat ;  indevd  in  so  doing  it  has  often 
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been  coiiteat  to  lose  converts  on  the  mi&sioii  fteld. 
Much  more  so  might  there  seem,  even  to  Jews  lib- 
eral OB  r^gnrdi)  ciicumcision  (canj-iiig  ohligution  to 
the  whole  Law  on  the  same  level  with  bom  Jews), 
to  be  grave  need  for  giiaiding  against  an  incompati* 
bilily  between  faith  and  conduct  aiisitig  in  a  moral 
alniosphcic  like  that  of  Syria  in  thu  Orst  century. 
And  the  cuBO  becomes  yet  cleai-er,  if  thoy  had  aUcady 
in  mind  the  canes  in  which  Jcwh  and  Gentiles  wora 
brought  together  iii  the  intimate  social  intercourse 
of  sacred  meals,  right  to  partake  of  which  depended 
on  Christian  baptitini,  and  that  atone. 

Now,  we  saw  reason  to  believe  that  Peter's  vacill&r 
tion  at  Anlioch  on  the  point  of  full  Gentile  equality 
In  this  regard,  preceded  and  did  not  follow  the  Jcrii- 
ealom  Conoordat.  We  are  the  frcur,  thou,  to  give 
full  foree  to  the  fact  that  Paul  makes  Peter's  draw- 
ing back  from  his  own  instinctive  line  of  conduct 
coincide  with  the  arrival  of  "certain  from  James"; 
And  yet  to  deny  that  James  really  belonged  to  "  the 
party  of  oiroumoiaion,"  any  more  than  did  Peter. 
As  we  read  hia  attitude,  it  wos  this.  He  heard  what 
was  going  on  at  Antioch.  He  felt  that  Peter's  action 
might  be  right  in  point  of  fact,  as  in  the  cose  of  Cor- 
nelius, where  the  Gentiles  were  men  of  what  he  es- 
teemed "  pure  "  life.  But  he  knew  of  no  guftrantees 
that  this  WAS  the  case,  and  therefore  he  hud  uo  satis- 
factory basis  on  which  to  defend  the  action,  as  a  pre- 
cedent,  to  those  about  him  in  Jerusalem  who  might 
challenge  it.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  remind 
Peter,  whose  impnlsiveneBs  would  be  well  known  to 
hitn,  of  the  need  of  considering  the  principles  in* 
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volvod  in  liis  action.  It  is  more  tiiaii  likely  that  tlit 
enrojrs  included  some  of  Pliamuic  nntecedentB,  and 
thtt  tlicso  outrnii  the  spirit  of  their  comniisHion. 
But  from  tho  ftcl  thut  liolh  Peter  unil  Biiriinbas  felt 
tliej  had  gone  further  thun  they  could  as  yet  jus- 
tify on  principle,  oue  mny  infer  that  there  was  no 
difTereiKe  inpiiiiciple  betwcou  themselves  and  James. 
It  waa,  in  a  sense,  a  point  of  expediency,  one  deter- 
mined hy  the  two  uionil  tiadilioiis,  the  two  standards 
of  con^ioience,  of  men  already  recognized  as  standing 
on  one  and  the  same  Messianto  foundation.  And 
they  needed  further  reflection  to  see  their  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  tlieorelicolly. 

To  Paul,  on  the  other  hiiud,  things  would  slutps 
themselves  quite  otherwise.  He  had,  in  the  fii-st 
place,  a  far  more  vivid  sense  of  the  change  in  prin- 
ciple involved  in  laying  aside  nil  tliought  vit  juttificor 
tioH  by  the  I^w,  which  was  the  current  notion  of 
JiidaiNiii.  lie  saw  t1iing8,  that  is,  as  one  who  had 
truaied  fully  to  the  Law  fur  righteonsueee  and  had 
felt  it  give  way  under  liim :  ho  saw  on  the  ex-Phari- 
M«.  And  thitt  is  tho  aspect  which  he  enforces  in  his 
reproof  of  Peter.  But  further,  as  regards  expediency 
even,  he  realized  the  interests  of  Christianity  out- 
side Palestine  no  less  than  those  within  it.  And 
from  this  standpoint,  a  format  dualism  in  Chris- 
tianity, wlieiever  Jew  and  Gentile  believers  live«l 
aide  by  side  (but  as  if  on  different  levels  of  religious 
purity),  would  simply  be  intolerable.  It  would  be  an 
object  lexson  tacitly  declaring  to  all  men  that  (here 
■till  existed  a  "middle-wall  of  partition"  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  that  is  between  cirounioiwd  oiid 
o 
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UDcircumcised,  evou  tliougli  circumcision  and  tbe 
Thorab  as  such  were  uo  longer  held  iudispcnsable  to 
onion  with  the  Christ.  This  was  iti  effect  so  flat  a 
negation  of  tlie  aule  sufBcieiicy  of  Christ  to  salva- 
tion— in  which  the  elder  apostles  had  concurred  in 
conference  with  him  and  Baniabaa  at  Jerusalem — 
timt  it  could  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment  on  Gen- 
tile soil.  There,  at  any  rate,  Poleatiniau  sensibili- 
ties could  not  rightly  prevail.  And  so  he  opposed 
the  policy  with  oU  hia  energy  of  clear  conviction ; 
and  we  can  hardly  question)  with  success.  But  we 
cannot  infer  that  be  considered  James,  any  more 
than  Peter  (whom  he  rebuked  to  his  face),  a  theoretic 
Judaizer,  but  only  as  Incking  in  oonsistent  perception 
of  rII  the  bearings  of  what  they  both  alike  admitted.' 
And  with  this  agree  nil  his  other  refercncos  to  James. 
Ho  uowhere  suggests  that  James  really  differed  from 
Peter,  though  he  may  have  been  more  cautious  thuit 
his  impulsive  colleague.  From  both  of  them,  at  every 
stage,  he  distinguishes  tlie  semi-Pharisaic  party  of 
circumcision,  who  were  wont  to  use  both  names 
equally  as  it  suited  their  purpose,  to  gire  fictitious 
weight  to  tlicir  own  Judaiziug  policy- 

With  the  history  of  these  only  semi-Christian  Ju- 
daizors,  %vhether  in  the  earlier  Apostolic  Age  or  in 
the  later,  when  they  crystallized  into  churches  sepa- 
rated from  the  life  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  aud  be- 
oatns  known  as  Ebionites,  we  need  not  concera  our^ 

■ll  mutt  be  r«mcmb«ted  Uiat  in  Qat.  li.  P&ul  la  raf«rrlnK  to 
lliii  «ptaoda  only  in  oue  t|M><;l«)  M|>«ct,  tliat  of  bJa  own  iod«p«Dd- 
onw.  Tb«t  onJy  was  ad  rem,  \V*  (M  Into  unrMlitj  wlieu  we  for- 
get, in  using  rnal'a  lettciB  for  lilatorlc  piin>o«M^  Ihftt  tUelt  asthot 
ncTci  edit«d  tbem  m  tnntcriftta  for  wiltiiiB  hiitoijr. 
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selves  furUier.  Tliey  had  little  of  the  new  princii)le 
of  life  in  tbem  and  sooti  dwimlkd  into  comparative 
insignificance,  cuntriljuting  nothing  permanent  to  the 
history  of  the  Cbiistiau  Ciiuich.  And  when  we  look 
elomly  into  the  narrative  in  Acts,  we  see  that  they 
came  ia  only  at  a  socoiid  stage  of  the  Cburoh'a 
growth.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  tJicy  were  part 
of  the  original  commuuity  that  gathered  round  the 
personal  disciples  and  brethren  of  the  Lord  in  Uie 
early  days  of  strain  and  stress.  They  only  begin  to 
appear  after  the  persecution  under  Saul  has  quite 
blown  over,  and  after  the  scare  to  strict  Legalists 
ocoanoned  by  Sleplien's  bold  prophetic  preacliing 
hu  been  so  far  tffnced  by  the  dutifully  Jewish  lives 
of  Uio  Judajan  Chrijitians.  Indeed  the  first  hint  of 
tbo  prunenco  of  such  men  among  the  Christiana  oc< 
curs  about  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  already 
spreading  beyond  Palestine  (Acts  xi.  2,  19  ff.). 

We  have,  therefore,  found  no  reason  to  beliere 
that  the  Galilean  James  was  more  attached  to  the 
Law  as  esteemed  by  men  who  regarded  the  "  tra- 
dition of  the  elders,"  than  was  Peter  or  even,  for 
that  matter,  his  greater  Brother. 

Tliat  James  was  more  Jewish  than  Peter  in  the 
manner  of  his  piety  wo  can  beitove,  especially  in 
view  of  his  anbsoquont  reputation  among  both 
Jews  and  Ebiunitic  Christians.  But  this  is  amply 
exjilainod  by  supposing  him  to  have  adhered  closely 
to  the  piety  created  or  deepened  in  him  by  the 
Baptist.  Ill  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an 
Ideal  had  been  modified  by  close  disvipleahip  of 
the  less  ascetic,  the  more  broadly  humaa  Son  of 
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Maa,  whoso  image,  iiiilolibly  traced  ou  his  inmost 
Goul,  coutrolled  liis  instincts  and  practJc«  far  Ite* 
yond  tbe  point  to  which  his  intellect  rcQcclivelj 
penetnited.  Supposing,  then,  that  James  lived  much 
aa  one  under  a  permuiiont  Nuzirite  tow,  we  suppose 
all  that  our  sources  demand:  uud  we  may  picture 
him  as  therein  highly  representative  of  Palestinian 
Christiana.  But  we  are  no  nearer  making  James  a 
legalist  or  a  Jtidaizer  in  relation  to  Gentiles.'  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  beliero  that  the  latter  type, 
whose  principle  was  "  through  circumcision  U> 
Christ,"  bad  uuy  representative  withiu  the  inner 
apostolic  circle.  And  so  we  can  well  understand 
the  strong  language  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  styles  their 
leaders,  when  we  catch  our  lirst  sure  glimpse  of 
tlietn,  "  interloping  pseudo- brethren." 

In  trying  to  iinngine  the  Christian  outlook  of  a 
innu  like  James,  wc  naturally  attk.  What  attitude 
would  lie,  as  a  believer  in  Jusus  as  Messiah,  ossuino 
to  unbelieving  Israel?  Un  this  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  lie  and  the  other  Palestiniun  leaders  seem 
never  to  have  given  up  all  expectntiou  that  Israel  as 
a  people — not  the  more  worldly  types,  but  the  mass 
of  middle-class  Israel,  and  of  course  the  humbler  folk 
— would  pass  over  into  the  New  Covenant-relation 
with  God  mediated  by  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  and  80 
cliiim  their  slinre  in  the  Messianic  Kingdom  soon  to 
be  revealed  in  glory  at  the  Farousia  or  Return  of 
the  Exalted  Saviour  and  Judge.     This  is  the  mean- 

'  ICAlibuu  SiDiMiii  lieu  Gmualwl,  ■  jouuKor  contemporary  oC 
JnniM,  Mill :  "Un  lUtvt>  t)iiiiK«  (li«  vtotM  Mnnds;  on  Jii<1gin«nt, 
and  on  Trntli,  nnd  on  P»a(i;"  (lU  i.  1»),  Such  eajioga  should 
warn  as aguiuiiC  loo  rigid  uuiiuiiaufJewiBhidoula  of  God^lAW. 
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ing  of  the  way,  strange  and  beaitlo  the  niRrk  to  us, 
in  which  Fotur  addrcsscii  hU  countrjrmen  in  tlio 
emrly  cbiiptors  of  Acts. 

•T»l«  78  nfuge  rrom  tkiiKCDPralioD,  tlii«eroi>k«dg*neraHon," 
"It«p«i)l  then,  >iid  tarn  nKaiii,  nnlo  lli«  MotUnx  out  or  four 
Biiia;  tlul  so  mn;  ooiueiMuiMuHorterrcBkiiig  frtmx  the  pruKni-'V  ar 
the  Lord  and  Ho  mny  HPad  thn  Cbriiit  appoliiUid  roryon.vvm 
JcMiu ;  nhom  litnvpn  must  dmiIs  rwciT*  nutil  lli«  times  of  Tli« 
nMonktiftn  ot  nil  things  nliciMif  God  iipiikn  hj  Ihs  month  of  Ilia 
bolj'  piDpIi«tH  Biui:e  the  world  boicau.  .  ,  .  Ye  are  th«  soua  oT 
UlD  prophotM  and  ot  tlic  corcuiiiit  trilb  Ahraliani  (ol  «oi1d>i>id« 
UMsiug,  tbioiigli  liiH  Med).  ...  To  jaa  iu  the  Urol  histnoM, 
Ood,  hBTing  raiMvl  up  lllii  Hrrvnnt  (lu  Prophet  gtcnter  thnn 
Hoan,  V.  SS)  aeut  lllm  to  Mens  jrou  {\yj  His  fimt  udveiil)  iii  iiiiu- 
<nK  (kWky  «t*Ty  oDc  from  his  «lii*.  .  .  .  Wboin  yts  (uddrcv 
itiK  the  rnlen)  did  lo  deuib,  liangiag  llim  ou  ft  tree.  Him  Ood 
•xftlttd  vitb  His  right  hand  as  Piiiim  and  Saviour,  to  |[1t« 
repentance  lo  Inmcl  and  mniwioo  or  ains.  And  we,  here,  nro 
wltneaiae  of  IhMO  thinjc*,  aaalao  the  Holj  Spirit  Klren  or  God  (aa 
token  of  tiie  Heaalunic  eru,  accoiding  to  Joel  li.  36  ff.)  to  tboM 
who  jtotd  to  HIa  ral*." 

Sach  a  series  of  passfi^s'  has  this  special  sig- 
nificanco  in  the  present  contmctiui),  that  the  attitude 
to  Israel  therein  implied,  must  Iiavo  been  that  still 
common  among  Jewish  Oiristians  when  the  nar- 
rative on  which  Luke  here  draws  was  set  down  in 
writing  and  circulated  among  believers  for  edification. 
'Hiis  being  BO,  we  are  entitled  to  use  it  aa  evidence 
for  the  outlook  and  attitude  of  James  about  44-J>0 
A.  D.  And  it  teaches  us  that  he  would  naturally 
Tiew  Israel,  as  a  whole,  much  as  an  Old  Testament 
propbot  viewed  his  people,  in  tipito  of  their  mix<;d 
flODdition  of  ruceplivity.     He  would  tltink  of  Israel 

>  Ada  li.  40.  til.  lB-31, 1W,  t.  30-38. 
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as  such  as  the  proper  object  of  his  ministry,  hoping 
Rgninst  hope  that  the  obdurate  majority  would 
finally  yield  obedience  to  a  measago  tlmt  was  the 
special  birthright  of  all  Abraham's  seed. 

Thus  wo  Beem  to  have  won  a  position  from  which 
we  arc  entitled  to  use  the  encyclical  Episllt;  of  James 
not  only  as  a  work  of  the  Lord's  brother,  but  alijo  iis 
a  document  that  fits  into  a  sud  gap  in  our  knowledge. 
Of  the  existence  of  a  liberal  Palestinian  Christianity 
we  are  aware  from  other  Bourccs,  for  instance  in  the 
person  of  Peter.  But  we  have,  apart  from  the 
opiatle  in  question,  no  literary  monument  of  it.  It 
ia  most  natural  that  this  circle,  standing  in  close  re- 
latinn  to  the  Hellenistic  or  Jud?eo-Greek  Christianity 
of  Syria  oncl  the  adjacent  regions,  should  have  pro- 
duced something  in  writing  end  that  it  should  have 
been  preserved.  The  alternative  theories,  which 
neglect  this  clue,  seem  only  to  confirm  it  by  their 
mutual  opposition.  The  one,  while  recognizing  its 
cluse  affinities  with  a  certain  side  of  Judaism,  the 
•  Wisdom '  type  seen  in  the  Whdom  i^  Solomon  and  t  he 
Tettaments  of  the  7\celtie  Patriarch*  for  instance, 
makes  it  originally  a  purely  Jewish  work,  afterward 
rendapted.'  The  other  regards  it  aa  a  Christian 
homily  dating  from  the  close  of  the  first  century  or 
even  later,  which  became  transfonned  into  an 
Kjiislle  general  and  assigned  to  James.  On  this 
view  the  absence  of  more  obvious  Christian  trails  is 
even  harder  to  explain.     In  fact  the  theories  tend  to 


■SappMiiiK  tlie  i*ferencM  U>  Christ  in  i.  1,  li,  1,  to  I*  IMrr 
tniichM  to  cuniiuend  it  to  Cliritliun  rnidcra.  Bnt  waulil  aa 
editor,  nrith  tbU  olfjtct  Id  vi**,  linve  iilupjml  aborl  at  th«M? 
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cancel  euoh  otlici';  while  the  authorship  claimed  in 
tho  opening  address  combines  their  positive  ad- 
vantages, when  oiico  wc  get  beyond  the  bald  notion 
of  Palest!  iiidu  Judaism  as  simply  Pharisaism. 

Accordingly  we  imagine  James,  probably  not  long 
after  the  death  of  bis  namesake,  the  son  of  Zebedee 
(early  in  44  A.  D.),  taking  in  hand  to  address  a  sort 
of  prophetic  pastoral  (for  the  idea  of  wliich  there  are 
analogiea  in  the  Apocrypha)  to  "the  sons  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  CovL-nant "  scattered  amid  alieita 
outaide  the  Holy  Laud.  Nor  would  be  have  to 
write  quite  vaguely  or  in  the  air.  The  constant  Oow 
of  pilgrims  to  Jerusatein,  especially  to  the  great 
Feasts,  would  make  him  famittar  with  tho  actual 
ooiiditiona  of  life  and  tlie  besetting  sins  of  his 
brethien  of  the  Dispersion  ;  and  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient similarity  of  conditions  in  Jewish  com- 
tDunities  everywhere  to  make  his  own  experience  in 
Pnlestine  a  fair  point  of  departure.  He  writes  then 
in  semi'propbetic  strain,  continuing,  on  a  higher 
level  and  with  clearer  light,  the  appeal  of  the  Bap- 
tist. John  had  been  forerunner  of  the  Kingdom  ere 
Messiah  had  appeared.  Now  Messiah  had  come,  and 
had  made  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  condi- 
tions of  entrance  more  evident.  A  nd  so  Jamea  strives 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  returning  Lord,  first  and 
foretnoat  among  His  professed  disciples,  but  also  in 
Judaism  at  large.  For  was  He  not,  even  then, 
''standing  before  tho  doors"  ns  Judge?  Oh,  that  it 
might  be  not  unto  "wiatb,"  but  tinio  Salvation  for 
the  People  of  the  PromiMs!  Nor  was  there  any 
reasou  why  James  should  dei^piiir  of  getting  a  measure 


of  attoBtioii  from  oven  non-Christian  Jews,  The 
"  sect  of  tho  Nniaroncs  "  was  not  at  once  viewed  as 
more  thun  na  ecceutric  scbuol  of  Judaiem.  Accord- 
ingly one  of  its  prophets,  a  man  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  sanctitj  of  an  ascetic  order  and  unmistak- 
ably full  of  prophetic  passion,  might  well  seem  to 
speak  to  Israelites  in  the  name  of  Ood. 

It  was  then,  quite  worth  his  while  to  issue  such  au 
appeal,  enpeciall}'  where  it  might  be  a  final  appeal  to 
bis  people,  on  the  eve  of  what  whs  on  all  hiuidi^  folt 
to  be  iiiiuiineiit  crisis  in  Israel's  history.  With  the 
deatli  of  Herod  Agrippa,  in  44.  the  shadow  of  a  native 
kingship  bud  disuppoaiod  ;  and  tho  renewal  of  govein- 
ment  by  Roman  procurators  became  the  Gigual  for 
patriolio  risings  under  Tlieudas  and  the  sons  of 
Judas  of  Galilee,  just  as  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Bystern  had  been  marked  by  the  revolt  of  this  Judos 
about  7  A.  D.  (cf.  Acts  v.  37).  A  severe  famine, 
reooguized  as  one  of  the  "signs"  or  "throes"  to 
precede  tho  establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
clouded  Palestine  about  46-47 ;  and  it  may  be  that 
we  have  hints  in  the  Epistle  of  the  experiences  of  this 
very  season  of  special  trial,  in  the  marked  stress  on 
the  subject  of  a  distresfled  peasantry.  To  James  the 
very  parallelism  of  the  social  phenomena  which  he 
stigmatiKes,  to  those  described  in  Malacbi  iii.  5.  15, 
iv.  1-8,  (<.  ff.,  the  oppression  of  "  the  hireling  in  his 
wages"  and  forgetfulnesa  of  "the  Lord  of  Sabaotli") 
would  be  enough  to  indicate  "the  last  days."  Tlie 
days  were  in  every  respect  dwk  days,  wilh  no  pros- 
pect of  betterment  but  only  of  aggravation.  We 
have,  then,  an  excellent  situation  for  the  Epistle  of 
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Jatnest  if  we  imagine  it  sent  forlli  with  believing 
Jews  as  lliey  returned  from  the  I'nasoTor  rniy  tima 
between  44  and  49  A.  D.  Later  tlmii  49  it  can 
hatdly  be,  if  it  wan  in  40  thnt  tlie  ()itesiion  of  the 
(ieiitJle'«  iKKiition  in  the  New  Jsrnel  was  definitely 
raiaed  and  decided  (for  the  churolies  in  which  it  had 
RO  far  arisen)  bj  a  collective  epitttle  of  the  Jerusalem 
authorities.  At  an  earlier  date,  however,  believing 
Qcntilex  could  hIiII  he  ignored  as  simply  a  hand- 
ful mlliertiig  to  the  skirls  of  tl>e  true  Ikrael  within 
Israel. 

Antioeh  indeed  stood  out,  oven  by  44  A.  D.,  as  a 
notable  exception.  But  the  work  there  wna  not  at 
fint  regarded  a*  the  beginning  of  a  rapid  and  far- 
reaching  chnngu.  Any  seeming  anomalies  iiivnlved 
in  llio  largely  Qcntile  ohiiracter  of  this  ufTahoot  of  the 
Palestinian  Eoeletia,  would  disaiipoiir  at  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  to  administer  His  own  Kingdom.  And 
was  Ho  not  already  at  the  doora?  To  men  in  such 
ftn  attitude  everything  would  bear  quite  a  praviBional 
aspect.  And  thia  explains  anything  in  the  policy  of 
the  JeruMilem  leaders  that  from  our  standpoint 
aeeina  lacking  in  logical  consistency. 

(c)     The  Rpittle  0/  Jamet  (c.  44-49  A.  D.) 

In  writing  his  epistle  James  did  not  start  Je  ncmt. 
Ho  was  entering,  as  tlie  bnik  of  his  matter  shows, 
into  an  already  existing  tradition  dating  from  the 
"  wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Simch,"  onmmonly 
known  as  Kceitsiatlinta.  The  more  one  studies  the 
earlier  chapters  of  thia  work  the  more  one  feels  its 
ioflaence,  along  with  that  of  the  book  of  UiWom, 
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Like  th«  son  of  Sirach,  wlio  has  saturated  himself 
with  the  etiiical  pavts  of  the  Old  Testament,  James 
gathers  up  Ihe  "wisdom"  for  life  of  Israel's  true 
heritage,  now  perfected  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  fliid  reissiiea  it  for  the  guidance  of  rouch 
tried  brethren.  Tiie  prevalent  experience  of  tlie 
Jewb«h  Christians  nmoug  the  Diaspora  was  one  of 
constant  trial.  They  were  under  severe  pressure 
nrising  from  the  enmity  of  their  neighbors,  especially 
the  rich  and  powerful.  Ilence  the  epistle's  chief 
nim  is  to  con£ii-ni  them  in  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  life 
prescribed  by  the  "wisdom  "  which  is  God's  own 
sovei-eign  gift  (Kccliis.  i.  10,  26)  to  Btciulfast  foilb, 
and  especially  in  a  patient  endurance.  By  gladly 
accepting  all  trials  as  God's  appointed  means  of 
training,  through  patience,  unto  perfection,  they 
will  escape  all  danger  of  backsliding  or  apostasy.' 
fiat  if  this  were  to  be  oo,  they  must  give  no  heed 
to  any  fatalintic  suggestion  as  to  the  irresistibility 
of  any  tumplation  to  evil. 

If  sin  result,  it  is  due  to  one's  own  uuchastoned 
deeire.  The  will  and  nature  of  the  "Father  of 
Lights  "  (a  phrase  in  which  the  God  of  Nature  and 
the  God  of  Grace  are  identified)  is  revealed  in  Ilia 
having  brnuglit  believers  to  a  new  spiritual  birth  by 
His  "woid  of  truth."  Lot  them  brace  their  moral 
nature  with  these  reflections  and  rejoice  in  their  very 
trials. 

Persecution  is  neztBmntobeduelugelytoftprime 
evil  of  Jewish  Society,  the  cleBv^e  between  rich  and 

■  Tbe  line  of  thought  !■  siiggcaicd  h;  Ecclui,  It.  I,  IT.,  ud  UUr 
IWPPMU*  In  Bebrem,  «sp.  xii,  1-13 ;  cf.  H.  10,  16,  t.  7-4. 
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poor.  This  had  long  colored  the  religious  tboiight  und 
Iinguage  of  Israel,  notably  in  certain  Psalms  nnd  in 
tlieeztrft-canonical  literature.  "The  poor"  and  "llio 
rich,"  by  an  easy  passage  of  the  mind  to  the  temper 
promoted  by  either  condition — in  the  one  humility 
and  resignation,  in  the  other  pride  and  self-sufficiency 
— had  come  to  be  working  ayuonyraa  for  the  godly 
aiid  the  worldly.  This  view  characterized  preci&ely 
those  circles  of  the  "  Quiet  in  the  Land  "—the  pa- 
tient, much  put-upon,  simple  folk— in  which  the 
Oospel  found  ita  readiest  adherents.  Never  were 
the  ideals  of  the  best  section  of  the  Am-ha-arett, 
"  the  people  "  of  all  ages,  more  finally  enshrined  in 
words  than  in  the  Mo'/nificat.  To  most  of  the 
Jewish  Christiana  the  music  of  the  Gospel  waa  the 
invitation  to  them  that  "  labor  and  are  heavy  laden" 
to  find  rest  in  a  yoke  that  was  easy  and  a  burden 
that  was  light;  to  accept  the  Lordship  of  One 
**me«k  and  lowly  in  heart,"  under  whom  the  soul 
could  And  the  rest  of  a  congenial  service.  To  them 
Hia  eerrice  was  indeed  "perfect  freedom,"  in  con- 
trast to  the  yoke  imposed  by  Legalists,  and  His 
•'royal  Law  "  a  Law  of  Liberty.  For  it  was  n  l^w 
tliat  had  in  it  a  spirit  which  tliey  could  luidersUnd 
and  respond  to,  the  law  of  Love.  But  to  two  tyjies, 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  humble  poor,  this 
Messianic  Rule  brought  no  relief,  but  only  offence. 
These  were  "  the  wise  and  prudent,"  contrasted  with 
tlie  lowly  in  the  passage  just  cited,  and  the  rich  and 
proud,  reference  to  whom  in  the  Gospels  is  not  lack- 
ing («.  g..  Dives  and  Lniarns),  but  who  meet  ua  in 
James'  epistle  in  unparalleled  distinctness.    In  Pal- 
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«stiiie  the  foinier  liad  iU  climax  in  the  Plianseea; 
tlie  lRtt«r  in  llie  8a<ltliic»tc  nriittoornoy  and  the  lead- 
ing PliariseoB  of  the  cajiital  in  particular.  Among 
tho  Diaspora  w«  cannot  picture  tliuiu  to  clearly  ;  but 
thcro  muHt  have  be«ii  analogous  clattsca;  tho  type  of 
Jew  arguod  against  in  Horn,  ii^  iii.,  ia  clearly  of  the 
self- com pluceutly  "wise"  type. 

By  both  these  fypea  Jumea' spirit  had  been  deeply 
stirred,  and  nioHt  of  all  by  their  conibiimtion  in  ceiv 
tain  cosea.  Against  the  heaitlcaa  and  worldly- 
minded  "  rich,"  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor  who 
reaped  their  fields  and  otheiwiae  produced  their 
wealth,  battening  Ihemselves  in  the  dark  and  serious 
days  of  their  nation's  destinies,  his  anger  breaks 
forth  in  the  old  prophetic  strain.  As  his  message  to 
his  compatriots,  through  tho  believing  among  tlicin, 
draws  to  a  close,  he  rises  into  denunciation  and 
warning  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  a  Malaclii,  from 
whom  he  seema  to  derive  part  of  bis  inspiration  (iv. 
18-v.  6).  Here  those  in  view  are  purse  proud  Is- 
raelites, marked  by  the  overweening  spirit  of  "  the 
men  of  this  world  "  held  in  such  abomination  by  the 
Psalmist,  and  against  whom  Jehovah's  face  was  ever 
most  sternly  set.  They  had  added  to  their  defiant 
attitude  toward  the  Almighty — as  if  their  own  Prov- 
idence (cf.  Ecoliis.  V.  1-8,  for  the  type) — the  blood  of 
"  the  righteous,"  the  humble  disciple  of  Jesus,  who 
meekly  and  unresistingly  bent  his  neck  to  the  stroke 
(v-  6).  Over  such  men,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth  was  hanging  liko  a  black  cloud,  just  about 
to  break  in  desolating  might. 

But  there  was  another  typo  of  mixed  worldliness 
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and  zeal  for  th«  Law,  statiiling  noaror  tiio  burdens  of 
th«  lowlj  brotlierhuod,  and  occupying  much  of  Jauiv«' 
)itt«Dtioii.  He  bids  suub  au  oue  glorj  "in  tbat 
be  ta  made  luwly  "  iu  Hpirit  and  usuuciutions.  T'or 
tb«  pioud  flowers  of  cttrlli  uro  to  be  blasted  b;  God's 
"Soorcbing  Wiiid"lhiit  will  soon  sweep  over  its 
pluiiis.  Tu  Iiiti  eye  tlic  men  of  norldly  poeitiou  are 
ia  deadlj*  danger,  the  danger  of  spiritual  adultery, 
that  disloyalty  to  Heavenly  Love  on  which  the  an- 
cient prophets  dwelt  with  audi  poignant  power.  To 
such  he  cries,'  "Know  ye  not  that  the  world's 
frienrlahip  meantt  God's  eiimity?"  Here  is  the  es- 
sence of  James'  religious  idea.  To  be  "•  uuspotted 
from  tJie  world,"  this  and  Dothing  else  is  true  pi«ty. 
Nothing  fio  smirches  with  the  world's  Hpottiug  as 
selfishness,  which  lies  at  the  rout  of  the  tove  of 
monej — that  "  root  of  all  the  evils."  Its  conqueror 
and  antidote  is  also  one.  Love.  Loving  God  ia  the 
secret  of  "  the  crown  of  life  "  and  the  Kingdom  that 
are  in  Gud'a  gift;  and  loving  one's  neighbor  is  the 
manifestation  of  this  same  love.  Hence  the  high 
ritual  of  religion  is  to  "  tend  the  orplwu  and  widow 
ill  their  ufllictioii,"  and  so  escape  all  spot  of  worldly 
Ml  f- love. 

Even  among  wutild-bo  diiscipU's,  men  ready  to  say 
"Lord,  Lord,"  James  knew  of  men  whose  bicker- 
ings and  oontentione  showed  the  evil  root  from 
which  their  life  was  really  growing,  even  the  luve  of 
aslf  indulgence,  of  the  "pleasures  that  war  in  the 

>Cb.  U.  4;  rf.  Untl.  t1.  M;  I.uk«  xtI.  e,  13,  "TaonDOl  Mm 
Ood  kiMl  MkDimou";  wlirre  lh«  mMal  i«  "  msk«  (o  joaradTM 
tneai*  bj  neuit  of  iIm  luauiiuou  o(  uuHglitfuuniicaih" 
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inoinbors."  Aiul  when  dvsiro  Iftckvt]  othci;  outlet,  it 
loc]  to  ouvy  of  othors,  ntid  tlioit  to  actunl  etrife. 
Such  ftduUerous  souls  lio  eolcuinly  reminds  of  God's 
jealous  yeurtiitig  after  tlie  spirit  wliicli  Ue  has  caused 
to  dwell  in  man  (cf.  Num.  xvi.  22),  and  touching 
God's  readiness  to  give  more  grace,  to  meet  new-fuund 
indrmity.  Safety  Ilea  in  yet  deeper  stibmlssion  to 
God's  gracious  will.  Double-faoetl  souls,  with  one 
side  turned  to  God,  the  other  to  tlioir  pleasures,  are 
simply  sinners  whose  hands  uc-cd  cleansing  from  tlie 
lie  that  is  therein,  and  whose  hearts  need  a  true  con- 
secration. '  Short  of  this,  titey  are  heritors  not  of 
the  Beatitudes  but  of  the  Woes  that  match  them  in 
one  version  of  Uie  Divine  Sermon.*  True  exalta- 
tion Cometh  only  from  God,  and  the  path  lies  through 
self-humbling.  Nor  is  such  humility  compatible  with 
the  censorious  spirit,  which  takes  on  itself  to  criti- 
cise the  Law  as  it  lives  in  a  brother's  conucience.  * 
Id  bo  doing  a  man  loiivos  his  proper  station  as  a  sim- 
ple doer  of  Law,  and  mounts  the  Judge's  tribunal, 
an  act  resented  by  the  sole  Lawgiver  and  Judge. 
On  the  other  hand,  *' to  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  attaches  sin."  Ac- 
cordingly Jatues  devotes  much  of  his  letter  to  bring- 

'In  Jnm«a,  *■  in  tli«  Sermoa  (Matt.  t.  6,  tI,  33,  ff.),  purilf 
of  bcuit  U  llie  same  an  nnglen«it  of  ty*. 

'  With  V.  9,  compnro  Luke  »1.  35,  "  Woe,  je  that  kogb  now, 
for  f  c  ibaU  nonni  uud  troap." 

■Saub  ae«ma  tlie  mum  in  which  Junes  tAku  words  like  Matt. 
Tii.  1  f.  1  Luke  vi.  37  f.  He  Tcela  with  Futil  Ibut  dilTereut  l<l«alt 
of  God'a  will  Hro  iiMxible  amoDK  His  trne  Mrvaula  (liom.  xlv.  3- 
e,  ICK12,  13,  S3).  So  Uillel  {Pirje  Abath,  il.  Soused  U>  W»Jt 
"Judge  not  Ui;  friend  nnlil  Uiou  comeitL  into  hia  plw*." 
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iiig  out  tlio  vanity  of  mere  self-complacent  ucquics- 
ooDoe  in  GoiI'h  Law,  mere  faith  in  nn  objective  body 
of  Divine  Tiutb,  "  the  faith."  This,  stultified  by  alien 
conduct,  jealousy  for  iJislaacet  is  but  "  lying  against 
the  truth." 

Again  and  again  he  returns  to  tliia  theme  from 
different  Bides,  llis  tone  toward  those  prone  to  mere 
hearing  of  the  Word,  without  genuine  reception  of  it 
into  the  heart  as  un  "  inbred  word  "  leading  to  kin- 
dred  actions— -as  a  germiQating  seed  baa  its  due 
isaue  in  fiuit—conesponds  exactly  to  Christ'ii  con- 
troversy with  Pharisaism.  They  approved  the  right 
theory  of  life  as  zealously  a»  any ;  but  they  got  no 
fuither.  The  Jews  whom  James  lias  in  view  aa  tainted 
with  the  "leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypo- 
crisy," had  accepted  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Law,  and  admitted  in  theory  the  prophetic  view 
that  "justice  and  mercy  and  faith"  (t. e.,  humble 
trust  in  Godj  far  outweighed  all  ritual  matters.  So 
far,  so  good.  But  here  a  fatal  habit  of  miitd  came 
in  and  spoiled  all ;  the  absence  of  a  living  conscience, 
that  necessity  of  making  actions  conform  to  convio 
tlona.  There  was  a  missing  link  in  their  moral  sy*- 
tero ;  the  two  spheres  of  belief  and  conduct  revolved 
rouitd  their  respective  axes  independently.  This 
WM  the  heartbreaking  sight  that  often  shocked  the 
■oul  of  James,  even  among  those  who  were  called  by 
**  the  fair  Name  "  of  Jesus  the  Christ.'    And  so  he 


■  Tit*  HMt«t'«  word*.  "  And  why  call  j«  »)«  Lord,  Lord,  *n<l 
do  not  lb«  tblDui  that  I  my"  O-uko  t1.  4G;cr.  Mnti,  Tii.  21X 
irtft  ffliiittTil'y  bciOK  Tcriilcd  ia  Ibe  Cbaich'*  cipoileDoew 
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breaks  off  bis  bigli  raeUitatioa  on  God'a  fatherly 
nature,  nith  tho  words:  *•  Yes,  ye  are  awaie  of  all 
Uiia,  my  brethren  beloved."  Bui  what  does  it  all 
ogme  to  in  our  daily  lives?  Little  patient  bearing, 
much  hasty  itpeech,  not  a  little  hot  passion,  to  tbe 
hindrance  of  the  righteousness  loved  of  God.  Let 
tliom  Btny  Uie  ovciUow  of  a  foul  uud  malicious 
tongue,  and  quietly  obey.  Let  them  be  doers,  not 
only  hcArci'8.  Let,  then,  every  aspirant  to  the  title 
"religious"  begin  by  this  simple  test,  quietness 
of  spirit,  lie  need  go  no  further  for  the  present. 
For  be  that  bridletb  not  bis  own  proud  tongue,  "  that 
man's  'religion'  is  vain."  And  another  test  iberv 
is,  like  to  the  former,  viz,  loving-kindue&s  to  those  in 
trouble  and  need,'  the  best  antidote  to  worldliuess — 
that  great  dcfiler. 

In  these  nays  may  selfhood  be  exorcized.  Dut  it 
has  many  disguises.  Thus  to  profess  Uie  faith  of 
the  meek  Lord  of  Glory,  and  yet  to  pay  respect  to 
men's  outward  estate,  is  a  glaring  inconsistency. 
James  liad  seen  or  beard  of  cases  like  this.  The 
brethren  ui-e  assembled  for  worship  after  Jewish 
fashion ;  a  grand  teiffneur  enters  in  all  his  glory, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  poor  man  in  squalid  at- 
tire. What  happens?  Just  tvbat  happened  in  a 
synagogue  where  no  Christians  were  present; 
namely  obsequious  courtesy  to  the  distinguished 
visitor,  degrading  patronage  of  the  obscure  one. 


■So  £c«Im.  1*.  10:  "B«  u  a  Ititber  l«  (h(>  fiiili«il«8a,  and  in 
p1*c«  nr  a  htuhoDil  to  tli*ir  inotticr  :  bo  aliHlt  tlioii  be  as  b  iod  of 
tbti  Moat  IIiHh,  mid  H*  ahnll  love  tliii)  iuoi«  Ibna  Ibf  muUiN 
doth  " :  alJN  tii.  34,  uzv.  14  t 
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Yet  tlie  former  was  one  of  the  class  (in  Judsea  (he 
Sad'liicaic  nriatncrAcj'  in  particular)  that  lorded  it 
roughly  over  the  brethren,  iiaj  even  dragged  them 
into  tlie  law-courts  and  wna  vont  to  revile  "the  fair 
Name  "  of  thotr  Ix)rd.  Whereas  it  nas  for  the  laiter, 
as  a  class,  that  the  Almighty  Himself  had  marked 
Hts  preferencfl,  a&  "rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the 
Kingdom  which  Ke  promiaed  to  thom  that  lovo 
Him." '  Farttulit  J,  then,  was  simply  sin ;  etnd  the  meo 
who  showed  it  were  convicted  as  nivre  trAnsgresson 
of  the  very  Law  for  which  ihcy  profesHcd  such  zeaL 
For  was  it  not  a  mnxim  of  the  lawyers  tht-mselTes, 
that  the  breach  of  n  single  preco['t  violated  the  Law 
in  all  its  parts.  Lot  them  take  heed,  then ;  for  tbej 
too  had  to  pass  muster  with  Messiah's  Law;  and 
though  it  was  a  Law  of  Liberty,  of  the  spirit  and  not 
of  the  letter,  it  wna  none  the  less  exigent  for  that.* 
Only  to  the  "  merciful "  would  it  prove  itself  merci- 
ful.    Mercy  alone  can  turn  the  edge  of  Judgment. 

At  this  point  James  imagines  the  man  of  orthodox 
belief  but  disobedient  life  tunitng  to  defend  himself, 
with  the  plea  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of 
pleasing  God.  One,  be  urges,  is  strong  in  "faith," 
anotlier  in  "  works."  Let  each  cultivate  hia  own 
talent,  without  insisting  that  his  neighbor  sbonld 
possess  it  likewise,  on  the  principle  of  "  Live  and  let 
live."     In  reply  James  first  brings  the  matter  to  the 

*"TIm7  that  lova  Hlra"  l>a  IkToriU  phntM  nlUi  EoOta.  t.f., 
il.tftf.;  cf.  Iv.  li>. 

*H»w  tloae  ii  the  icncIiiuK  ofJiimei  il.  8-19  to  tb«  Sottnon  u 
(build  in  Mull.  T.  17,  30.  lii.  12-14,  34,  pnrlkulnHy  to  UxGoldcD 
BulVi  dMJutnl  to  be  tlie  Biim  oftlie  Law  niiil  tli«  rr«|>li«la(Ti.  IS; 
tt  LukB  *l.  81). 
V 


tost  uf  a  liomcly,  practical  com,  one  Affecting  human 
well-being.  Will  tlio  piouH  wish  tliat  a  brother  "go 
ill  pcuuB  ntiJ  get  warmed  and  fed,"  npurt  from  any 
effort  to  fulfil  tho  witsb,  proCt  the  uoedy  one?  And 
liow  will  a  fuith  that  coDsists  Eimply  in  assent  to  ex- 
cellent pro[H)Bitions  oi  truths,  without  passing  over 
into  kindred  action,  prolit  any  one  a  whit  ttie  more? 
Such  faith,  in  its  barren  isolation,  is  a  deud  thing. 
It  is  no  matter  of  alternatives.  The  question  is  not 
whether  "faith"  or  "works"  alone  oau  save,  but 
wlicthcr  ftu  unfiuitful  or  dead  failh  is  worthy  Uio 
name  at  all.  And  tho  only  way  in  which  faith  can 
ho  proved  to  be  living,  that  is  religious  faith,  is  in 
manifesting  its  life  by  action.'  No  man,  in  fact,  can 
bAok  his  faith  save  by  works.  To  assent  to  the 
creed,  "  there  is  one  God,"  carries  of  itself  no  assur- 
ance of  salvation.  For  it  is  a  belief  shared  by 
demons,  to  whom  it  brings  not  comfort  but  shudder* 
ing  horror.  Faith  divorced  from  works  is  barren. 
Not  8uoh  was  Abraham's  faith;  not  such  even  Ra- 
hab'a.  In  each,  belief  in  the  promises  of  God  iut* 
pelled  to  deeds,  and  thereby  attained  its  fi;ll  realiza* 
tion  or  perfection.  So  then,  "just  £is  the  body  de- 
void of  breath  is  dead,  even  so  faith  devoid  of  deeds 
is  dead  also." 

It  is  strange  that  any  should  see  in  this  line  of 
thought  a  criticiam  of  the  Pauline  doctiiiie  of  faith 
in  one  form  or  another.  Not  only  is  there  no  hint 
of  anything  connected  with  Christ  or  His  Work  in 


■ "  Evrn  lo  T«t  yoot  light  ihiM  Iwrofe  itif^,  that  tb«}>  iuhj  dao 
jour  good  worlu  tiu<]  glurify  jroar  Fftlh«t  whtoU  is  iu  huveo," 
Mitt.  V.  le ;  or.  13  IT. 
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tlie  faith  in  question!  but  the  final  simile  alone,  if 
duly  heeded,  ehouM  have  made  the  idea  impossible. 
For  here  faith  is  represented  not  aa  something  inner 
or  emotional,  a  state  of  soul,  however  ephemeral  —in 
a  word,  as  something  only  too  subjective;  but  as 
something  rigid  and  inertly  objective,  needing  above 
all  thiiigit  a  little  soul  to  make  it  oount  for  anything 
among  forues  that  live  and  move.  Could  Pauline 
"Solifidiaiiisni "  be,  by  any  stretch  of  caricatui*, 
nustakea  for  such  unemotional,  imporBonul  ortho- 
doxy—a dead  "  body  "  of  divinity,  as  it  were  ?  Ileli- 
nnoe  upon  such,  "  the  faith,"  stands  at  the  opposite 
pole  of  religiona  experience  from  Pauline  Anti-no- 
mianism,  and  is  the  worst  anti-noinianism  of  all.  It 
is  the  ajiotheosis  of  u  theology  "onco  for  all  commit- 
ted" to  the  intellect,  the  abuse  of  rigid  objectivity, 
not  of  free  subjectivity.  Ite  true  historical  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  deep  root  which 
the  moral  side  of  Pharisaism,  as  religious  externalism 
devoid  of  moral  content,  had  struck  in  the  »i>il  of 
Judaism  not  only  in  Palestine  but  alfio  among  the 
Diaspora  outside.  It  i«  exactly  this  phenomenon 
that  Paul  has  in  mind  in  Romans  ii.-iii.,'  when  argu- 
ing against  the  salvation  of  Jews  more  or  less  as 
matter  of  course,  all  because  they  had  already  a 
higher    knowledge  of    things  divine  within   their 

' "  If  thon  bf  are*l  the  nuii«  of  Jew,  and  tmImI  iipan  Law,  nud 
kImIwI  ill  U<kI,  and  kiiowMt  (h«  Will,  nud  npiitovpst  lhiii|^czi«l- 
iMiit  bvEiiK  lUHtiuulMl  out  oC  ItiH  Law,  and  art  conOdent  Ilint  lliou 
IbymUmtt  tt  KHide  of  lliv  blind  .  ,  ,  *Kb<MtiiiMi«Tofdn1lardi 
.  .  .  liAvniK  iu  llie  Low  l)i*  onUln*  fonii  of  knnwlrdito  and 
oftbv  Inilh;  thou,  lliei),  Uiat  iMKlMat  aoollicr,  Icaclimtt  llioa  ddI 
thrmlir 
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roach,  in  the  glorious  Thorab.  Paul  and  Jainea 
ngree  iu  insistiiig,  eacli  m  his  own  way,  that  "  not 
the  hearer  of  a  Lnw  hut  the  doer  is  justified  " ;  that 
tht  faith,  whether  of  Judaism  or  of  its  lk[essiah, 
serves  but  as  an  enhanced  standord  of  Judgment, 
upitrt  from  a  living  faitli  which  unites  to  (iud  aud 
nu8t  vork  of  love's  necessity. 

The  same  lesson,  the  need  of  moral  fruitage  oc- 
oordnut  to  profcssiuu,  in  next  enforced  on  those  who 
by  undertaking  the  higher  rea|tonsibiHties,  as  t«acb- 
er»  of  others,  become  liable  to  the  severer  standard 
of  judgment.  The  ambitioa  to  enjoy  the  status  of  a 
Rabbi  was  native  to  the  Jew.  The  sense  of  sclf-ini- 
jiortance  which  it  brought,  the  deferential  "  mIuU- 
tions  in  the  market  places,"  these  as  well  as  its 
more  legitimate  ambitions  made  men  anxious  to  be- 
come Rabbiis.  The  empliasis  with  which  Christ's 
warnings  to  shun  all  titles  of  distinction  are  recorded 
in  the  QoRpels,  i^  ample  witness  that  they  were  felt 
to  bo  needed  in  the  later  days  when  the  tradiUou  of 
His  WordH  was  taking  shape  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection.  James  know  that  there  was  a  divine  gift 
[ehari»m)  of  special  wisdom  entnuted  to  some  for 
the  good  of  all.  But  he  saw  that  much  "  teaching  " 
1K9&  due,  not  to  this,  but  to  the  self  assertive  impulse, 
the  desire  to  rank  among  the  Wise,'  a  recognized 
order  iu  later  Judaism.     Aud  so  lie  dissuades  too 

'Jan.  ilL  13.  ocliOM  tli«  Tery  pbraoo  of  Mntl.  »i.  26.  Tlie  beU 
t«r  (WW  of  (ha  Ktri,  m  rrpiMCi)t«il  iiiuuiig  Clirltl'i  folloirere, 
Sppmn  Id  Matt,  sxilt,  'iA.  "  proplicts,  itml  wjnc  a><-0.  Mid  WTihea," 
;AlHa1ioD,  a  gf^at  Rabbi  lira  mDerniioiiu  tt«ror«  JntiiM'  day,  U 
or«iliIt>l  milh  vtj'tDf,:  "  Ye  Wmc,  bcKiinfiltil  In  your  wortlii  p«r» 
chaoM  yo  tnsLy  incur  the  debt  irfcxiU  (judgmrat)." 
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ready  eiiti-auce  upon  whit  was  a  verj  slippery  path, 
For  observation  of  tlie  iialivo  ftiiliiigs  of  Lis  race  niid 
tge  liad  oouviiiccd  him  that  the  tongue  woe  the 
hardest  member  of  uU  to  tame.  He  who  had  here 
obtaiaed  the  muiitery  was  not  likely  to  be  caught 
tripping  elsewhere  (Kctjlus.  v.  13).  He  was  a  pei^ 
fected  character,  a  true  saint.  It  was  to  James  shock- 
ing that  the  same  tnemher  should  expresji,  now  hate 
to  man,  and  now  love  to  God,  the  Father  of  all.  It 
violated  a  fuiidametilal  law  of  nature  and  of  Grace: 
like  root,  like  fruit. '  So  jealousy  and  party^spirit 
robbed  » teacher's  "  wisdom  "  of  all  right  to  be  traced 
to  a  heavenly  origin.  It  was  from  below,  the  sphere 
of  animal  passion  and  demonic  self-love,  and  could 
breed  only  what  was  bad.  For  "  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above  is  first  pure  (single-heai  ted),  then  peace- 
able, gently  reasonable,  open  to  persuasion,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  without 
hypocrisy.  And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown 
in  peace  for  them  that  make  peace."  Let,  llien,  the 
truly  "wise  and  prudent"  man  show  by  "the  fair 
flower  of  a  blameless  life  '*  that  his  is  the  meek-eyed 
wisdom'  that  i^  of  God. 

JamM  Hes  to  the  full  tho  dangers  involved  iu  the 
olSoo  of  a  public  teacher,  and  discourages  the  many 
from  altcmptiug  it.  On  the  other  hand,  nowhere 
else  even  in  the  New  Testament  do  we  find  a  wider 
private  or  fraternal  ministry,  and  that  of  the  moet 

'The  ponllcIUm  of  Jos.  iiL  11,  13.  Mil  Ustt.  tU.  18,  Luke  ii. 
44,  la  itrj  maiktd. 

■JantM  wactly  eawbot  Ibeipititof  CbrUt'a  "  Ulll«  chlia  "  w 
tjpoo/ tb«Cbri«tiaD  (ctDpcr  <Matl.  xriti.  1-4). 
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apiritunl  order,  flominended  to  all  believers  as  suoli. 
Tlio  bi'ctliroii  are  referred  to  each  other's  love  for 
the  unbostiniiiig  of  the  sins  that  lie  heavy  ou  the  con- 
BcieDce:  and  the  Noverctigii  remedy  auggc;KU:d  in  siieb 
oases  is  the  intercessory  prayer  of  brother  fur  hroibor. 
Apparently  the  sius  siJecially  coutemphkted  are  those 
ftssuined  to  lie  at  the  root  of  chastening  sickness.  For 
there  follows  specific  provision  for  tlie  sick,  who  are 
entitled  to  cull  to  their  bedside  "the  elders  of  the 
Church,"  for  healing  treatment  mid  pniycr  with  a 
view  to  healing  of  body  and  soul  (if  the  hitl«r  be  in- 
volved) at  the  Lord's  hands ; '  and  the  object  of  th« 
less  formal  prayer  of  brethren  for  each  other  is  also 
described  by  the  words,  "  that  ye  may  be  healed." 
We  have  already  seen  how  James  deprecates  other 
abnses  of  the  tongtie.  Hut  we  are  startled  by  the  em- 
pliasis  with  which  he  forbids  swearing  as  tending  to 
sap  the  habit  of  perfect  sincerity  iti  speech.  "  But 
above  all  things,  my  brethren,"  he  pleads,  "swear 
not,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any 
other  oath :  but  let  your  Yea  be  Yea,  and  your  Nay, 
Nay;  lest  ye  incur  judgment."  The  emphasis  not 
only  of  the  Gospels  but  also  of  Esscnisin  is  the  same ; 
and  in  these  early  days  there  was  a  constant  tend- 
ency, whenever  disoipluship  began  to  fail  in  fieshness, 


1 


'The  nhote  pirnn)^  Is  well  llltiatniUi<l  hj  Fcftm.  xsxvlii.  9-lS: 
"Hy  win,  in  thj  sickntiM  be  not  nr|[1<Kciit;  Iml  prny  onto  t1i« 
Lord,  And  He  ahnll  Ileal  thee.  Put  uway  wrongdoing,  nnd  «rdei 
tbioe  hand*  aiigbt,  anil  dcaniio  ihf  heart  from  all  munner  of  >iu. 
.  ,  .  Then  |{ive  place  to  the  phyiicjun,  for  rtiUy  tlie  Lord 
Iiftth  created  liim.  .  .  .  For  Ihey  (phy>ician»)  nliio  rihnll  be- 
MMh  tb«  Lord,  that  He  mti;  prosper  (bem  iii  relief  onil  iu  hsnU 
iag," 
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to  rolttpw  into  the  glib  use  of  sacred  asseverations 
that  tnai'kvd  uuireut  Juduiiim,  as  it  lunrks  Syriit  to- 
Any. 

Ill  looking  back,  then,  on  the  tone  and  tenor  of 
tbo  Epistle  aa  uhead;  analyzed,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  b;  the  wonderful  fulaesa  with  which  it  echoes 
"  the  meekness  and  gentle  reasonableness  of  the 
Chriat,"  ttie  chief  Aspect  iti  which  cvcu  Paul  sets 
Htm  before  bis  converts  for  imitation.  This  soema 
to  haTO  be^D  the  iu>]>cct  of  Jesus  the  Mctisinb  which 
left  the  deepest  impress  on  the  imagiualtuu  of  the 
inner  Apostolic  circle.  And  the  completeness  with 
which  this  Josus  of  Naeareth  possesses  James'  whole 
boing  should  only  become  the  more  impressive  to  as, 
that  he  says  so  little  about  Him  in  His  ofBcial  aspect 
as  the  Messiiih.  Wo  fuel  that  he  lias  liis  eye  ever 
on  his  Holy  Brother  aa  he  writes,  even  though  be  so 
strangely  refrains  from  clinching  the  furco  of  any 
one  of  his  exhortations  with  n  pointed  reference — 
BUcli  as  wo  have  in  Peter  and  Paul,  as  also  in  Bthrtict 
— to  the  Perfect  Exemplar,  from  whom  he  himself 
has  learned  the  secret  bow  to  attain.  It  is  surely  a 
mistake  to  represent  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  as  show- 
ing "no  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  I^Iaster's  wonder- 
ful personality."  He  shows  every  trace  of  that  per- 
sonality, OS  a  personality  moulding  and  fashioning 
his  ideals.  To  put  it  broadly  :  Christ  is  nowhere  ex- 
plicitly, but  Ho  is  everywhere  implicitly.  Ho  is  tb« 
atmosphere  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  determines  his 
idea  of  the  Law.  And  so  he  gives  us  not  teaching 
about  Christ,  but  rather  Christ's  teaching.  His 
•ilenoo  as  to  tho  souroe  of  his  own  iuspiratiou  is 
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Iwrgcl)-  uxiilniiicd  by  ihe  circle  of  readers  or  ruther 
henreia  cuiiletuplated,  wliicb  embrftced  non-believing 
Jews.  But,  whatever  its  cause,  it  does  not  really 
uETect  tlie  quoHtion  of  authorsbip.  Our  author's  piety 
boluugs  at  once  to  tho  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  is  that  of  a  ni:iu  who  had  approached  the 
Gospel  from  the  side  of  JudatDin  that  lay  nearest  to 
it.  Foe  that  very  reason  he  had  (unlike  Saul)  ex- 
perienced  little  or  no  disilluaioning,  but  only  a  bright- 
eniug  to  the  perfect  day ;  and  had  realized  no  need 
to  detach  himself  from  Jewish  forms  of  tlioiight  and 
epeech.  The  Gospel  was  the  Law  sublimated  into  a 
"Ijawof  Liberty."  It  was  conceived  as  applied  Love, 
whether  to  a  Fatherly  God  or  to  all  men,  as  "  made 
after  the  likeness  of  God."  Hence  the  Law  is  at  once 
Jewish  and  Cliristian,  and  could  be  enforced  on  both 
alike,  with  no  attempt  to  differentiate  the  two  in 
the  appeal  made.  The  writer  has  the  ideal  Law  in 
view  and  it  only.  And  bo  the  search  after  "dii- 
tiuctive"  Christian  notes  in  Ms  epistle  is  misplaced. 
The  "  dutiful  life  "  (ft-vojif c  fiituan)  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
the  life  of  chastened  wiadom,  was  the  ideal  alike  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  Judaism  at  its  best:  and  the  Law 
of  God's  will  was  the  means  to  that  end.' 

Just  such  a  man  wiis  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
as  W0  have  every  right  to  imagine  him.  Not  his  the 
Jesuit  spirit  of  rigid  code ;  nor  even  the  Domini- 
can, with  its  undue  reliance  on  the  Crtdo  of  ortho- 
doxy; but  rather  that  of  the  Saint  of  Aasisi.  with 
bis  humane  regard  fur  man  as  brother  by  nature,  A 

' "  For  Iho  fe»r  of  the  Lord  la  itiailom  iidiI  iuatiDctlon  (itatiltla)  : 
and  in  (hith  imil  ueekuMH  ia  UU  good  pleasuie,"  Ewlv*.  i.  S7. 
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^nRtiir«"  that  has  «ver  in  it  the  hand  of  God.  In- 
deed a  tnodei'i)  miud  could  hardly  realize  to  itself 
Jsmes'  ideal  of  the  religious  man  more  truly  aad 
vividly,  than  by  thinking  of  tho  geitninc  image  of  the 
great  PovtreUo,  aa  it  disengages  itself,  under  the 
hands  of  a  Sabatier,  from  legendary  oiists,  and  stands 
out  convincing  in  its  hold  realiiim  and  winsome  in  its 
loving  uiiworldliiiess.  The  parallel  is  not  only  sug- 
gestive ;  it  is  also  illuminative.  For  as  we  feel  how 
little  the  artificial  forms  of  the  mediaeval  religious 
maimer  could  fetter  tho  lovo  of  the  original  FruncLs- 
can  "religion."  wo  perceive  how  Utile  it  matters  to 
the  religion  of  James.  Saint  of  the  Lowly,  that  it  wore 
the  garb  of  Nazirtle  purity  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
century.  Vet  James  was-cApable  also  of  fulminating 
against  proud  sin  like  a  very  Savonarola,  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  older  prophecy.  And  as  the  proph- 
ets had  generally  cast  their  glance  to  tho  Day  of  the 
Lord,  that  great  unveiling  of  all  now  obscure,  that 
final  redressing  of  all  tho  anomalies  of  earth — a  man- 
ner of  Uiought  that  came  home  also  to  Savonarola  Id 
his  age  of  unomalicB — so  James  too,  ere  be  ends, 
says  bis  word  on  this  solemn  subject,  never  absent 
from  tho  thoughts  of  the  first  Christian  generation. 
His  object  in  introducing  it  is  a  practical  one.  As 
the  patient  husbandman  is  content  to  wait  fur  his 
barTos^horoe  until  the  appointed  intervening  sea- 
sons have  done  their  work;  so  must  tho  Christian 
exercise  long-suffering  patience.  But  let  him  brace 
his  heart  with  the  thought  that  his  Lord's  Coming 
is  now  quite  nigh.  "Tho  Judge  is  standing  before 
the  doors."    And  let  this  thought  also  still  all  mur- 


mur  agaiust  tho  happier  lot  of  cerUiu  bretlireo.  As 
mod«ls  of  the  eptrit  of  pAtienco  under  sufft^ring,  let 
them  take  the  Prophets  niid  the  luiich-euduriDg  Job. 
Ill  these  examples,  aud  iudeed  iu  his  whole  handling 
of  the  aubject,  it  is  striking  how  James  for  the  first 
time  fails  to  recall  the  relevant  passages  in  the  Gos- 
pels, but  merely  presupposes  the  general  noUoii  of 
an  Imminent  I'arousia,  and  this  on  lines  continuous 
with  th«  Piojiheta  rather  tliaa  the  Evangelists. 

■  (d)     2%e  Syrian  **  Tmo  Wa^t." 

We  have  made  so  close  a  study  uf  James'  epistle 
becauBO  it  is  the  keystone  of  our  interpretation  of 
Jewish  Christianity  anterior  to  the  fall  of  tlie  Jewish 
State.  The  word  keystone  is  used  advisedly.  For 
tJiis  epistle  is  too  obscure  in  its  original  relations  to 
be  a  fit  hasis  for  historic  conetruction.  But  if  it  fits 
into  such  a  construction,  raised  in  relative  indupeud- 
ence.  it  odds  strength  uud  symmetry  to  the  whole. 
And  wo  hope  now  to  bo  able  to  exhibit  the  coher- 
ence between  this  epistle  and  certain  other  Jud(Vo- 
Cliristian  writings,  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the 
view  taken  of  it  and  of  Jud^o-Christianity  prior  to 
(he  death  of  Jamea.  The  chief  writings  in  question 
arc,  the  older  parts  of  the  so  called  Tuacfitng  of  the 
Tu'elve  Apottlei,  recovered  and  published  some  fifteen 
years  ago  by  Bryennios,  a  learned  Greek  ecclesi- 
astic:  certain  secondary  elements  in  tliv  Synoptic 
Gospels — that  is,  features  due  to  the  conditions  and 
ideals  of  the  Christian  circlca  in  which  the  traditions 
of  Christ's  earthly  ministry  look  their  present  shnpes ; 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  that  side  of  it  which 
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nflecU  thti  readera'  ideus  and  usngcs,  rather  than 
vrhut  ia  more  put'soiial  to  the  wrilur;  aiul,  nn&lly, 
the  First  EpUtlc  of  Peter,  wiitteii  fruiu  Hutue 
shortly  before  the  Ncrouian  outbrciik  of  64  A.  D. 
Nor  in  using  these  documents  ueed  we  ho  much 
hampered  by  the  feeling  that  their  exact  datea  are 
open  to  some  doubt.  For  the  wonderful  fixity  of 
type  in  Oriental  life  and  society  enables  us  to  bring 
thetu  togothcr  with  but  little  hesitation,  once  ve  are 
satiisfiod  that  thuy  represent  much  Uie  same  type  of 
Christianity. 

We  begin,   then,  with    the    older  ports  of  the 
"Teacliing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  usually  called 
the  Hiduchi.^    It  opens  thus : 

"Tb«n  »r»  two  Way*,  on*  of  Life,  and  oo«  of  Death;  nnd 
than  I>  •  great  diflbruice  Ixttroca  Uie  two  ways.  Tbe  VTuj  uf 
Life  i*  till*:  Flnillj,  llioii  tliiitl  love  t1i«  Cm)  that  made  Ihrr. 
St^citiilly,  thj  iieiglibor  mi  tlivMlf:  atiS  nil  tliiu)^  <rliutiio«Ter  thnn 
woaldot  not  have  hB|ip«n  to  tbyMlf,  ocitlicr  An  thon  to  nnolhf  r. 
Now  of  tli«M  Mjiugs  Ibe  mpliuiatorjr  Tcocblug  (DidacMi  U  va 
fullowi." 

We  need  go  no  furtlier  to  gather  one  or  two 
things  of  some  importance.  It  is  highly  Jewish  in 
phraseology  and  idea.  The  imago  of  life  as  a  Way 
is  iudeeii  world-wide,  buing  found  in  the  Chinese  Clas- 
sics OS  well  as  in  Greek  writers.  Hut  it  was  specially 
dear  to  both  tiie  eiirlivr  and  lalor  Jiidaisni ;  appears 
in  the  Gus[>vls ;  and  waa  evidently  a  favorite  title 
for  their  now  life  among  the  early  Jewish  Chris- 
tians.'   Here  it  has  its  fullest  elaboration,  by  the 

■  Tli«  iDirinte  lilcrary  prublnns  of  th*>  DHathf  aro  dliciniMd  in 
lbs  Utrrary  Appendix. 
'  AcU  Ix.  a,  Xftll.  as  l„  xii.  V,  S3,  xxii,  4,  ul*.  H,  29. 


■id  of  materials  ecattered  in  almoet  every  part  of 
Jewish  literature.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
s  purely  Jewish  *'  Two  Ways,"  in  anything  like  the 
present  Christian  form,  ever  existed,'  It  oould 
hardly  have  failed  to  leave  eome  distinct  trnoe  in 
Jewish  quarters.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
way  in  which  the  epistle  of  James  id  studded  with 
expressions  borrowed  from  Jewish  wiudom-literuturo 
or  current  maxims,  we  sec  no  roAson  to  believe  that 
our  "Two  \yay3"  waa  other  than  Christian  in 
origin.  Jewish  piecedeuts  in  idea  it  may  have  had, 
»uch  aa  the  "  Sayings  of  Ahikar,"'  and  Tobit  iv :  but 
beyond  this  we  need  not  go.  On  the  other  hand  its 
highly  Jewish  tone  is  shown  in  the  reference  to  God 
as  Creator,*  rather  than  Father  in  the  full  Christian 
flense,  even  when  He  is  set  forth  as  the  supreme  object 
of  love.  This  again  recalls  the  epistle  of  James  where 
the  idea  of  Fatherhood  hardly  reaches  tlie  Christian 
level  of  intimate  personal  relationship,  found  for  in- 
stance in  St.  Paul.  And  the  reason  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  namely  lac-k  of  a  deeper  sense  of  the  Son- 
ship  realized  in  Josua  Christ.  In  another  respect 
the  Two  Wat^i  is  yet  more  Jewish.     Unlike  James, 

■  Tbia  ia  conBrai^d  \ij  llie  fuel  tbat  while  w«  b«ve  in  tbe  (Al- 
cxBDilriu*)  Stenlt  of  Emeh  (before  M  A.  D.)  tb«  iile»  of  the  Two 
Wnys,  of  LigUt  null  of  DnckiiMH  (xzi.  15,),  hIm  a  dMrri|iIioa  of 
t1i«  Bl«u»d  U)d  Curaed  Life  trom  t)i<  inoulli  of  I^nocb  to  his  cbil- 
divn  (l.-IM-),  yet  there  U  no  tvnX  vt-rlml  |Miml!«}Lsm. 

*Tlio  QiBt  moclMii  editioQ  of  thcio  bo*  juit  l»eD  pnbliibcd  bj- 
Dr.  RcnilH  ItiLiria  and  othrra. 

>S«(<  Eevlu*.  Tli.  30.  "With  nil  tb;  •tr«OKlb  \on  HSm  that 
lna(1«th««."  The  Epiatle  of  "BRrnalins,"  which  IncorpnriitM 
the  hulk  of  Ibo  "  Too  Vfaja,"  I'eotii  Ibis  liM^k  aud  adds,  "  tboQ 
■lialt  itlortfj  Uim  tliat  redeemed  thee  fiom  death." 
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it  &il8  to  realizo  eoiuflthing  of  the  very  spirit  of 
Cliristlj  [ii«t/.  For  it  is  content  to  add,  as  a  para- 
phrow  of  the  second  Great  Precept,  the  Golden  rule 
in  )t«  old  Jewish  and  ntifative  form,'  which  falls  far 
short  of  what  iii  in  a  lieai-t  of  love.  In  subslaittially 
the  same  nogalivo  form  it  occnrs  iu  u  paying  of 
Uillcl,  the  gentle  Rnbbi  who  lived  just  before  the 
Christian  era ;  who,  in  reply  to  a  would-be  prose- 
lyte's demand  to  be  tAught  the  whole  Thorah  whilst 
standing  on  one  foot,  said:  "Whet  ii>  hateful  to 
tJiyself  do  not  to  thy  fellow;*  this  Is  the  whole 
Thorah,  and  the  rest  is  commentary  :  go,  study." 
And  thia  parallel  ia  the  more  worth  quoting,  that  it 
illnstratea  also  the  remaining  Jewish  trait,  namely 
tlie  idcA  of  a  "  Teaching  "  or  commentary  unfolding 
tJie  fuU  content  of  brief  sacred  oracles. 

And  so  wfl  pass  to  the  "  Tcauhiug  "  proper  as  to 
the  "  Two  Ways."  lo  the  earliest  traceable  edition 
(for  it  underwent  eevcnil  recensions  to  keep  abreaet 
with  the  developing  ethical  ideal  of  Syrian  Chris- 

■  In  thia,  m  in  iU  getiotnl  cQUMption,  it  •etou  infliMncod  b;  Ibg 
■ddroMorTobit  MbiaioDTobiM,  llio  bulk  of  which  (i*.  7-10  a) 
kubullj  abaent  from  oacof  oaroldut  M8S  (Cod.  Sio.)— a  Cact 
wbkb  aiigseiU  Ibat  it  i*  ia  origin  tnlcT  than  the  book  a«  a  irhola 
and  M  mole  Dcarl;  tcflccU  firnt  ccntnr;  Judtuam. 

■It  la  iDlOtMlinK  lo  note  that  thli  J«iiiah  fonn  occam  in  two 
nMnalona  io  Greek,  oiarked  by  "  balrat  ''(ptat'tt)  "ud  "  wnald- 
eal  not"  (oil  9lXtti).  Thn  former  la  probably  the  more  lilcrni 
(aa  Tobil  ii.  19,  Ilillel)  and  rrappcnn  io  aeTcrnl  ratljr  Cfarutian 
writing  (Apoat.  Coiut.  i.  1,  ApoloKj  of  AmtidtB (SjiIkc  fonn)o. 
1ft,  Clcn.  IIdoi.  Ikii).  The  UllM,  onr  fonn,  tecnni  onlj  u  an  la* 
torpolatioD  in  Cbdtx  Brtm  ot  Acia  xv,  20  (20),  anppotted  by  the 
I^lin  of  Ircnnua,  t  at  Saa  iv ^ij  Blluiatv  aurui;  j-tufaOai  Jr//>of7 
Itij  kokIh.  Ia  oDa  Ibm  Ot  aaolber  It  art  ma  to  have  been  verj 
popular  in  Sjriia. 
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^H         tiatiity),  it  proceeds  straight  to  a  list  of  concrete         ^H 
^B         prohil>itioQS  involved  tn  walking  the  Wtiy  of  Life         ^H 
^M        (ii.  2-iti.  6).    The^e  give  ub  a  glimpeo  iuto  the  be-         ^H 
^K^    netting  sins  of  the  age  and  country  (probably  North          ^H 
^^^B  Syria,  including  Antioch).     It  is  a  dark  and  often         ^H 
^^^^  Bhocking  picture  that  ve  are  led  to  form  of  the         ^H 
^H         temper  und  practices  of  society  around.    On  tho         ^H 
^M         other  baud  the  ideal  of  the  Judico-ChristlBu  con- 
^1          Bcience  stands  fartli  on  this  dark  background  in  s 
^M          striking  way.     There  is  indeed  n  certain  rudimen- 
^M         tariness  about  it  all,  especially  as  to  the  motives  ad- 
^H          duced  (c.  (f.,  in  the  fret^uent  reference  to  some  wrong 
^m         feoHiig  «B  leading  to  a  worse  action),  a  certain  inter- 
na        osted  notion  of  morality,  and  a  semilegal  oonoeption 
^M          of  Salvation.     Vet  tho  general  impression  is  a  pleas-          ^H 
^M         ing  one  in  virtue  of  the  simple,  humble,  downright         ^H 
^1         type  of  pii!ty,  wluch  Ib  suigulatly  akin  to  James'  in         ^H 
^1          the  points  selected  for  emphasis.     Here  are  Bome               1 
^1         typical  sentences.                                                                       1 

^H                "Tlma  iihnit  '  do  no  msrdv,  Uioa  nbolt  not  commit  odnlterj,'            ^^^ 
^B           tbon  Bliall  not  commit  fMvtMttOD, '  aUsal,'  d«il  Id  magic  or  aor-          ^^H 
^1           <»Tf,  pncxiT*  AlrartiDtt,  or  kill  (b«  new-born.     'Tlion  nhftli  not          ^^B 
^H            oovot  til  f  neighbor's  gooda'  :  'thou  Bhnll  DOtperjura'  IbjMl/,'            ^^f 
^M             'bear  Mm  nlla^a^*  ' alniiilDr,' or  'beat  n  e^mlge.'     'Tbnn  ahftlt            ^^M 
^M             not  bo  d«a«itrul  or  iIoubl«-luTit(U«d '  (Ecclus.   v,  S.  11) ;  /or  Iha           ^^M 
^^B            tlotiMe  lQn|[n«  la  >  tmnrc  of  <1tntb.     '  Th;   ipFci^h  nhnll  not  b«            ^^H 
^^L            nUso '  or  «mptT,  but  flilcd  roll  with  dwd.     '  Thou  ahult  not  be            ^^M 
^^^^     fn*<l7  or  rajmrlaDa'  or  n  hyporrila  or  mallcionaor  ' ovdrlminnf:.'            ^^^ 
^^V         'Hiou  Bbalt  not  lake  evil  coqdbcI  ngninit  thj  neighbor'  (Ptot.           ^^^ 

^1              'Hece  LeT.  sis.  lI-ISb<«ltis  to  bleud  with  Ei.  xi.  13-17,           ^H 
^H                tin  wblcbaoniaortbe  furmcrphmiiesitrB  (okrn.     Tbow  thnlnhu           ^^| 
^H              I0WD  biblial  M  npocrjphal  wiyiiigii  ate  lodiciiled  by  inverted          ^^H 
H                BUBM.                                                                                                                ^H 
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111.  3$),  'Tboa  •bait  not  bnt*  *  aaj  nas ;  bul  Mme  '  ibuu  tligdt 
T«bak«.'  for  oth«n  thon  Kboit  pny,  lud  othera  '  thoa  ahnlt  late ' 
mora  tbAO  Ihy  liff." 

Here  our  manual  collectfi  the  chief  Old  TesUment 
paasagea  that  treat  of  right  conduct  tnwnrd  one's 
neighbor,  adding  some  fresh  &]>])!  ications  suggested 
by  pagan  habits  not  contemplated  in  the  Mosaic  Law. 
And  tlie  sum  of  the  matter  is  a  rule  of  Love  as  cou- 
ditJoned  bj  the  neighbor's  state.  It  then  proceeds 
to  points  where  Old  Tcstomoat  precedent  is  less 
plentiful. 

"  Uj  child,'  Am  from  ercrj  eTit  and  from  all  (ftof  U  Kke  unto  it. 
B«  not  vnthfiil,  /or  irralli  Icndctli  to  mniilcf :  nor  Jrnlon*  nor 
eOBMoUoua  nor  paaaioiiaU^  /or  from  all  of  Ihcm  murdera  nxt  «d- 
gndarad."  AudaoOD  wlUi  luat,  llUbr  talk  and  Iomjiik;  dirlDB- 
lion  and  Ih*  black  arta  (na  akin  to  tilolatcy) ;  1; ing,  avarice,  tain* 
glorr— "alaca  tbfMall  lend  totbtft;"  yrumbllDg,  atlf-wlll,  evll- 
mindediMM  (all  fruitful  parenlsofblnsphemif*).  Ratberlettbe 
eODTdt  bo  ni«rk,  "vIdco  lh»  tomK  tib>lt  inh«rll  lli«  earth" 
{Va.  xzxtii.  II)  1  likewtHe  "loug-EulTcriiig.  piliful,  guilelcaa, 
qulft,  klodljr,  ofri  trrmliUiiit  at  tha  noida  which  thoa  baat  hoard 
(b.  IxTi.  3,  5)<  ThOD  sbalt  not  exalt  Ihjielf,  ucitbrrBlialt  thou 
admit  boldnnn  Into  Ih;  sonl.  Thj  soul  nhnlt  not  cloiaia  to  tba 
loftj,  bat  nilh  tbe  just  and  humble  shalt  tliou  rouoort.  The 
worklnic*  (of  ProTtdmco)  that  b«r>l1  th(«  thon  ohalt  accept 'aa 
good,  kooniits  that  apart  from  Cud  nuu^jhl  occuni." 

This  ideal  of  meek,  uncomi'lnining,  resigned  piety, 
is  exactly  that  seen  in  James  (as  also  in  the  Ea- 
senes)  ;  and  is  here  clearly  the  persiiiteiice  of  an  old 
Jewish  type,  practically  unchanged,  in  the  Jewiah- 
ChrLstiaa  circle  represented.    For  there  is  so  far  do 

'  IIm«  wa  hare  a  b<Dt  that  the  orf^oal  7V«  TTnyi  vat  not  put 
]al0  lb*  moolb  of  th«  T«elte  AposIlM,  bnt  cam*  aa  tb*  conoaal 
of  IIm)  "  TTla*  man,"  a(l«r  tlie  manner  of  Pr«*erl>«, 

*Eettti*.  a.  4,  "  Accept  nhntaoorer  1*  brongbt  npon  Ibee." 
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tmco  of  clejiendence  iipoo  purely  Now  Testament 
worJs.  Tlicro  nre  perhaps  some  minds  to  whom 
Buch  piety,  whether  in  Jumes  or  in  the  Two  Waya^ 
may  seem  meagre  nnU  Judaic.  It  is  true  that  it 
draws,  or  at  least  seems  to  draw,  but  little  of  its  in- 
Bpiration  from  the  more  Evangelic  motives  eo  richly 
Bet  forth  ill  certain  parts  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  Christ  element,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  phrase-  But 
it  is  ooly  slowly  that  we  realize  how  diOTerenl  from 
Paaliiiism — the  only  furm  of  tliis  more  inner  and 
mystical  faith  traceable  at  the  time  in  qucBlioD.  t.  <-, 
prior  to  62  A.  D. — was  Juditjo-CJiTi^tiun  faith,  and 
for  that  matter  average  Gcntilo  faith  likewise.  As 
ire  shall  eee  later,  Paiilinism  a»  an  experience  lived 
only  within  the  circle  of  his  more  immediate  friends. 
And  we  should  be  thankful  to  note  that  even  where 
the  theological  consciousness  was  so  disparate,  the 
piety  was  so  alike  in  tone  and  quality. 
Our  Manual  continues  (ch.  iv.): 

"  Mjr  child,  tboa  shall  remember  dnj  andniglitlilm  that  qmak- 
«tli  unto  tlwt  lli«  word  orGuiI,  nnd  slinit  bonur  bim  as  the  Lord: 
for  wheiD  tli<!  Lonlihip  i*  the  upcokcr'a  thrnir-,  there  is  the  Ijord.' 
Horcflvor  tboa  ibalt  ncek  onldn;  lif  day  tlie  peieoosof  the  Saint* 
(cf.  Eccliin.  vl.  33-38.  vlii.  8  I,),  that  thoD  majeal  rest  upou  their 
wordR  (fS.  R«in.  H,  17).  Tboa  ahnlt  not  ninke  d  dJTiaion,  but 
•fault  make  penue  betireen  such  as  are  Hi  stHfo :  thou  *bn]t  |iidg» 
Jnailj,  Ibou  Blinh  not  show  respect  of  persooi  in  rebnkiDg  Tor 
trsDHgretiHloiiD  <i^v,  xlx,  10).  Tbou  sbalt  nut  be  of  two  iniud*, 
whether  it  bIiiUI  be  or  aot  be."    "  Be  not  found  holding  (arlb  tb; 

■  Cuiu|>nre  the  Rnhbinic  maxim  :  "  Wh*re  Thomh  in  studied, 
there  is  tbe  Shckiiifth." 

*To  judge  rruin  EixUu.  t!I.  10,  "  Be  not  bjnt-bedrted  in  tbj 
prajer ;  andnrgleet  Dot  logi*e»lmii,"  thinKocs  do«p)y  nllhttbat 
Uod  M  "  ivwurder  o(  thmi  that  dill- 
lermiu,  Jin.  iii,  A. 


follows,  eDJoInliiff  fnlib  In  Uod  iia"ii 
g«Dtly  eeek  Him''  (U«b.  li.  6) :  cf.  He 
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XtaaAn  to  recti  te,  bat  dmwtoi;  Uicci  in  na  lo  givint;  (Ecclus.  iv.  3t, 
*il.  3U),  If  tlinu  hiut  it  111  liiuxl,  lliou  «hi>ll  k>'*  laiuMiu  I'or  tlijr 
•in*,'  Tliuu  lUull  uol  liwilnic  Id  i;ivf,  iieilbet  kbftlt  thoo  S'um- 
lil«  whoti  giviutt  (Tul>it  \y.  7, 10] ;  Tot  tliou  flialt  mmgntM  who  la 
tbo  good  Rccoiuiiciuwr  of  iliv  tcwiud  (Eccliis.  xii.  1~3,  Tobit 
It,  14,  ftiilu  Hot.  ii.  C  IT.).  TIiod  xbult  iioi  luru  awn;  from  lilm 
Ibitt  Inckclb  (ClvIuv.  iv.  4>,  but  iilialt  makv  llijr  bruUiM fellow- 
•1iat«r  iu  ntl  lliiiic*,  and  (hnlt  nol  wiv  ilint  llirjr  urn  thluc  own  (cf. 
AclB  iv.  33).  Put  if  ye  tire  co-sliurcra  iu  Ibat  wiiich  in  iiumurlkl, 
bait  much  moro  iu  Iblnip  prriilialilc ?  Tliou  •bnit  uai  nilblioM 
Uiy  luud  from  Iby  son  or  riuui  lb/  diiiij^liler,  but  fniin  lli«ir 
yoath  *liBlt  t<tncb  Ihcui  tlir  fur  of  Ootl.  Thou  ahult  notcommaud 
llij  boodBetvuut  or  hiiuilrunid  (of.  Ect'tua.  \li.  HO) — iIicimi  tlmt 
liopa  In  tlia  lunie  Uod — ui  \hj  bitlcrncM  \  leal  liaply  Utej  cciun 
to  lixr  tbe  God  wtio  ia  urer  Lolb  of  jou.  For  H«  cutnelh  uol  tO 
call  (m*ii)  xilb  leaprct  of  pAvunti,  Iml  for  liiooc  prrputnl  bj  Ibe 
Spiiil.*  Bui  jv,  Mtiiuila,  ibiill  Ihi  huIiJi'oI  to  yuttc  tn»Kt«fti,  m 
to  a  flttiKo  of  God,  in  modrst;  and  fear.  Tiioii  itlinU  linlr  all  bj- 
pocrikj  mul  everjlbiug  that  !»  uot  pleaain);  to  tlie  Loid.  Tbou 
ahalt  not  foraako  the  JLord'a  PrMwpia,*  bai  tbnli  keep  vlint  iliou 
host  tccvivnl,  Dvilhec  lidding  nor  taktuiE  twaj.  Iu  ctiuicb  tb«ii 
abalt  confvM  Iby  lnin»|;K«dona  aod  aball  not  liclulio  thyMlf  lo 
tbj  pnijrer  wllb  an  evil  conacituce.    Sucb  ia  Ibo  Waj  of  Life." 

Touching  tlio  Wiiy  of  Dcatb,  one  need  only  any 
that  it  13  tho  exact  opposite  of  the  foregoing.    It  is 

■Sculim«u(a  ruiiiid  pnitljr  in  Prov.  ili,  37  f.;  Kcclua.  Iv,  S; 
patlly  iu  Et'ilus.  lii.  30.  cA  iii.  3 ;  Toblt  iv.  10  f.,  ill.  0  t,  liv.  11. 

*  Itara  tho  louio  "  rotuclh  "  (ipjfcrai,  rhangod  in  Bant.  xlx.  7  to 
iflOtv)  abowi  that  ihe  rercfeiice  ia  la  Ibe  Diay  of  th«  Lord,  uf  Joel 
II.  Sft-32;  lokca  iu  a  more  putcif  future  acnie  Ihau  in  tbe  firat 
Chritlian  •crraon  b;  Pelrr  (Art«  ii.  17-3I,  39).  ibst  ia  ou  mor* 
purrly  Otd  TeaUmcut  tinra.  Believcra  iu  Mi-aBiali  ate  "  tioiilui; 
la  Ood  "  for  a  aptwdy  Piitoaiiia,  at  irhich  lliv  divine  call,  alrMidy 
Itlvcu  In  tho  "pourintioul"  of  tbe  Spirit  on  boUivora,  aball  lake 
Tulj  rlTtcC  iu  a  Dual  calt  oflhe  "  pr«p»r»*l "  unto  Ihe  niarrlaita- 
■appwof  Hia  Belood  niiil  lb«maDir««l«d  lEInu'lnro  of  Ood  (cf,  I. 
S  and  tbe  Um  of  lb«  nnldliiK  KamiMil,  Mall.  nil.  10-12). 

^TlK  pbrsM  hate  {hfroXat  A'l/plou  sintply)  ausgMl*,  uot  lb« 
"Tno  wayi,"  but  oral  calechiam  iu  CbritfaMylngs, 
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far  briefer,  a  mcro  catalogue  of  vices  and  riciuUB 
types  of  men.  Yet  one  or  two  iioints  in  the  wrUer'n 
)(]eat  come  out  yet  iticirc  clearly  l)y  repetition.  Tliosv 
are  on  tbe  vray  lo  Dwitli  who  are  "  far  from  nici-kiiciis 
and  patience,"  "  not  pitying  tlio  poor,"  and.  while  in 
general  keen  fur  guin,  blind  to  the  "ronurd  of  riglit- 
eousness."  Ileoce  tbvy  arc  "advocates  of  tbe  rich, 
unjust  judges  of  tbe  poor."  In  a  word,  they  "re- 
cognise not  Him  that  ninde  tbein." 

As  we  look  back  at  the  type  of  piety '  that  inspires 
thfl  7'ieo  Wai/f,  we  cannot  but  feel  its  wondovful  af- 
finity to  that  embodied  in  the  Kpislle  of  James.  And 
this  extends,  as  wu  have  just  seen,  to  the  absence  in 
Qitber  case  of  all  stress  on  Hedeinption  as  a  pres- 
ent fact.  Tbe  Creator  has  given  man  a  nature  lit 
for  obedience  in  love:  He  has  revealed  a  Law  or 
Way  of  Life  :  He  has  vouchsafed  the  Spirit  (the  one 
clenr  Messianic  or  redemptive  touch,  so  far)  and  tbe 
fellowship  of  "the  brethren  "  or  "  tbe  saints,"  sever- 
ally or  "  in  mooting  "  {<ru>i'iyvy^  or  i*«i^«r'«).  But  tho 
great  redemptive  moment  and  act  are  future,  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  consummate  Ills  call.  For 
this  tiiey  are  waiting  "  in  patience  " :  al!  between  tbe 
first  and  tbe  final  call  seems  but  an  episode,  and  the 
reason  for  such  delay  as  has  already  taken  place  far 
from  clear.  Tlii.'j  last  feature  ts  quite  explicit  iii 
Jnmea;  and  if  the  Two  Wnys  originally  contained  no 

■InordertocoiuplcMlIidjiictura.  roucliof  IbsMcwid  pMtoriba 
Kdachi  {t.  g.,  tli«  EuclinrUlJc  Prajem,  nnd  lli«  nixounl  ol'  Itlner- 
nnt  (vnchcre  niid  b»I1irrn)  sliould  he  lukrii  hiln  ncrniiiil.  Vat 
tliough  ita  pr««int  litprnry  fotm  IwIonRH  to  Ihn  Trniiwlion  T'llod 
(62-70),  }rct  ili«  ideas  nod  usogM  implied  go  fur  back  laUi  tb« 
Sntg«iiersUoii. 
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more  than  has  been  quoted  above,  we  may  see  in  thin 
fact  a  sign  of  very  early  date,  namely  before  hope 
deferred  had  made  the  heart  sick  with  the  problem 
that  sooner  or  later  it  raised.'  But  not  many  years 
passed  before  this  problem  was  felt,  in  Syria  in  par- 
ticular, to  be  a  buruiDg  one. 

'  Note  how  BOOD  th«  problem  forced  Itself  on  the  notice  of  the 
nteaMloQian  converts,  a  few  montbi  or  m  iTter  tbeii  conTcnion, 
■o  neccMitotiD);  mora  explicit  reminderB  of  tbs  EachBtologicml  In- 
■tniction  alreftdy  giTen  (1  Then.  iv.  13-t.  2 ;  2  Tbm.  li,  5), 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JUDAISM   AND  THE  EMPIRD. 

EFORE  continuing  the  nnrintive  of  the 
church's  life,  whether  in  Syria  or  heyoud, 
it  h  needful  to  ruulize  tlio  sUrring  events 
IliFit  ciigrosKcd  thi)  thought*  of  men  and 
i-arliculurly  of  Christiim  men  during  the 
Ifttter  bnlf  of  the  epoch  now  iu  question.    It  was  a  time 
of  momentous  significance  both  for  Palestine  and  for 
the  Empire  at  large.     And  as  all  Christian  eyes  were 
lined  to  read  the  counsels  of  God  in  current  events, 
"n  the  full  expeclation  that  Providence  was  reach- 
ing its  climax  and  the  present  world  it«  goal,  external 
history  has  at  this  epoch  a  more  intimate  connection 
S  ChriBtiiin  life  and   feeling  than  at  any  other 
n  to  Ctiui'ch  history. 

the  spring  of  66  the  susceptibility  of  the  Jews 

Wome  sltogethor  abnormal,  and  the  patience 

'   Roman  governor  was  proportionately  ex- 

:.     In  the  middle  of  May  a  collision  occurred 

talem  between  the  populace  and  the  Romans 
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on  a  compnriitively  slight  isAiic.  Hut  it  wits  ciioiigh 
to  make  it  culpablu  it.  Floriis,  llic  procurntor,  to 
retire  Kt  this  time  to  Cfcsarea.  U-aving  the  excited 
city  to  the  care  of  a  Btaall  gnrri.soti  in  the  fortiHed 
quarter  known  as  the  Castle  of  Antonia  (<!f.  Acta 
xxi.  34  f.).  This  iiiiprmleiioc  w«8  not  at  oiioo  fol- 
loiTcd  l>y  itii  open  outbreak  ;  but  it  wcnkeiied  the 
hands  of  the  moderates:  and  hy  gradual  acts  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  irrospunsibles,  such  as 
the  seiEuro  of  the  fortress  of  Masada,  overhanging 
ttie  Dend  Sea,  the  nation  simply  drifted  into  a  stata 
of  revolt.  In  despair,  the  official  hierarchy  and 
aristocracy  invoked  the  aid  of  Florus  and  of 
Agrippa  II.,  the  native  rnler  of  certain  parts  of 
Fnleatiiie,  who  had  the  right  of  nominating  the  High 
Priest  and  generally  supervisiug  Jewiith  roligion. 
The  former  did  not  respond,  perhaps  thinking  things 
could  only  bo  bettered  by  first  hecomiiig  worae;  the 
latter  sent  a  force  of  Arab  cavalry  to  the  support  of 
the  authorities.  This  bad  the  eOect  of  dividing 
Jorusulom  literally  into  two  caini>»,  the  party  of 
order  occupying  the  upper  city,  the  revolutionaries 
the  lover  oitj-  and  the  temple,  Bleaxar,  a  member 
of  the  high-priestly  family  and  the  Captain  of  the 
Temple,  being  opposed  to  the  policy  of  his  own  class 
and  kindred.  Ity  the  middle  of  August  the  war 
purty  were  in  possession  of  their  rivals'  quarter  ltke> 
wise ;  the  Komans  wero  cooped  up  in  three  strong 
towers;  and  by  about  the  end  of  September  they 
wero  annihilated.  Thus  in  lirsti  than  live  niontha 
Eleniar's  party  were  mast«rs  of  JcriDtaloui.  Itut 
not  only  so.     Eastern  Judwa  (on  whose  borders  lay 


Arab  tribes  more  or  less  hostile  to  Ronie),(]iililc«, 
and,  beyonil  JorOaii,  Iilutuiea  uud  Peruju,  were  now 
with  the  rebels. 

For  the  Btorni  had  tueaiitiine  been  sprcadiug  from 
another  Qenti«,  C^ei^area  itself.  Here  tho  Jnw*  and 
tlie  other  inhabitnnts  of  S^ria  mot  in  greatest  num- 
bers and  under  uiohI  dangerous  conditions.  For 
being  neiirly  bulnnccd,  tlioy  were  alwajs  irritating 
ciioh  other  in  petty  waya:  and  riots  and  appeals  to 
tho  Itoiiiun  governor  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
For  Buine  half-dozen  years  things  had  been  getting 
ever  worse;  and  at  the  time  in  question  a  caeo 
touching  the  profanation  of  a  synagogue  had  just 
boeu  decided  uguiiist  the  Jewish  faction.  The 
mutual  irritation  of  the  moment  was  disastrous. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  outbreak  ub  Jerusalem  Ihe 
Jews  at  CiBsarea  were  practically  exterminated.  This 
at  once  led  to  fearful  reprisals  wherever  the  Jews 
felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  strike.  This  lliey 
did  not  only  throughout  Southern  Syria,  including 
Damascus,  but  also  in  Alexandria,  where  the  Jews 
formed  a  sort  of  township  to  themselves.  For  a 
Dionth  they  slew  and  were  slain^the  long  pent- 
up  suspicion  of  the  Jew,  as  a  distinct  social  and 
religious  type,  thus  finding  awful  vent  as  well  as 
justiricntiun.  How  far  the  ChriHtians  of  Syria  were 
involved  in  the  common  reign  of  terror,  being  liable 
OS  they  were  to  suspicion  from  both  sides,  w«  have 
no  sure  means  of  judging.  They  must  certainly  have 
felt  this  month  of  horrors  to  be  the  prelude  of 
Messiah's  manifest  iut«rvention  in  a  world  dis- 
ordered beyond  recall ;  but  of  their  reflections  on  tho 
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whale  epoch  of  tho  Revolt  we  shall  liaro  to  treat 
later. 

At  lost  Ceslius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria 
and  the  master  of  the  legions  in  those  parts,  tuaiched 
frum  Aiitioch  to  reduce  the  revolt.  Galilee  pre- 
sented but  little  diHicuIty;  but  after  some  slight 
BUocess  Lefoie  Jerusalem  lie  suddenly  retired, 
igtioniiniousl/  harnutscd  by  tho  foe.  Tins  wus  in 
Novtiinbor,  utid  being  tukoii  as  uu  omco  of  fitml  suc- 
cess naturally  had  the  result  of  iufusiug  into  the 
revolution  that  degree  of  fanatical  confidence  which 
carried  the  Jewibh  people  through  all  the  war  and 
thfl  crowning  horrors  of  the  final  sicgo.  The  die  was 
cast.  It  ia  needlvss  to  describe  tho  further  details, 
which  may  be  read  in  the  terribly  vivid  and  realistic 
pages  of  Joseplius,  save  in  so  far  aa  they  may  help  to 
explain  certain  passages  in  Chriatinn  writings  to 
which  reference  must  yet  be  made.  It  is  probable 
that  largo  DUmbera  of  the  soberer  sort  among  all 
elawes  quietly  withdrew  from  tho  unparalleled  crisis 
which  they  felt  to  be  loomitig  in  the  future.  If 
Wfl  ask  at  what  stage  the  bulk  of  the  Christians  left 
Jerusalem,  we  ask  a  hard  question,  to  which  we 
essay  la  a  later  connection  such  answer  as  is  poa- 
sible.  But  we  niUHt  be  prepared  to  allow  for 
divergent  ideals  and  policies  na  having  obtained  even 
among  the  professed  adhcreiit«  of  Jesus,  corrvspond- 
ing  to  varyitig  degrees  of  insight  into  thospiriluality 
of  His  Messianic  Kingdom,  in  contrast  to  popular 
Mcsaianic  ideals.  To  judge  frum  the  vigorous  way 
in  which  the  study  of  Thurah,  the  official  intvrpro- 
tittion  nud  application  of  tho  Mosaic  Law,  sprang  up 
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on  the  tiinrrow  of  tlie  Full  nf  Jcriisiilein,  we  may 
conclude  tlint  many  of  tlio  Hiiljliis  or  profefisional 
scholars  mtltdrow^  about  this  time,  feeling  tliat  they 
and  their  dicta  had  no  lunger  any  place  amid  siicli 
confusion  and  lawlessness.  But,  with  such  possible 
exceptiuns,  the  groat  bulk  of  nil  classes  were  kept  iu 
the  historic  city  by  some  feeling  of  duty,  hope,  or 
interest:  and  at  first  something  like  a  conHtitutional 
government  was  still  attempted,  while  resistance  to 
the  foreigner  was  vigorously  organized  in  Galilee 
and  beyond  Jordan. 

In  GO  far  as  they  reflected  at  all  on  the  timeliness 
of  their  supreme  effort  against  Rome,  the  Jews  may 
have  derived  no  little  hope,  both  on  divine  and 
human  grounds,  from  the  fact  that  Rome  was  at  tliis 
time  represented  by  an  emperor  so  utterly  clegenurato 
as  Nero.  By  the  irony  of  facts,  news  of  the  repulse 
of  Cestius  reached  this  emperor  when  on  a  fantastic 
trip  to  Greece,  in  the  furtherance  of  his  infatuation 
for  scenic  displays  and  athletic  competitions.  But 
the  Roman  empire  was  still  served  by  men  of  sterner 
fibre,  though  in  this  instance,  ns  in  many  another,  it 
came  not  from  the  old  circles  of  tlic  public  service 
but  from  the  unspoiled  manhood  of  obscurer  descent. 
Vespasian,  a  tried  soldier,  was  told  off  to  meet  the 
emergency ;  and  ere  ho  betook  himself  to  his  winter- 
quarters  in  Cntstirea,  at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  the 
flames  of  revolt  iu  Galilee  had  been  quenched  in 
torrents  of  blood.  True  ho  had  but  driven  back 
upon  Jeru)>alem  some  of  the  fiercer  spirits,  such  as 
John  of  Gischnla.  But  these  were  in  the  end  to  be 
more  fiital  to  those  within,  than  to  the  foe  wiihout 
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the  city's  walls.  For  their  a<Ivciit  tiintcd  tho 
balance  of  power  dccisivL-Iy  ngninst  Aiikntis  ntid  ttie 
more  modei-nte  party;  anil  with  the  violent  death  of 
Anuniis,  the  eon  of  th«  chief  author  of  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  a  man  in  whom  Josophus  saw  the  one 
possible  saviour  of  his  comilry  through  some  skilful 
arrangement  with  the  Itoiuane  at  the  eleventh  hour 
— with  ihia  final  stroke  of  the  Zealot  party  Jeru* 
aalem'i)  doom  was  scaled. 

Long,  indeed,  before  the  foe  could  profane  it,  tbo 
Holy  City  hitd  lost  nil  claim  to  tbut  title  even  in 
Jewish  eyOB,  by  the  utter  enormities  enacted  by  the 
Zealots  in  Btraiige  and  unholy  alliance  with  Idu- 
moDaiia  and  other  aliens,  "  in  ruin  reconciled."  The 
Temple  itself  became  their  barracks,  and  every  eon- 
sidemtion  of  purity,  ceremonial  and  otherwise,  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  their  frenzied  pursuit  of  » 
war  that  was  no  longer  a  means  to  nny  high  or  holy 
eucl,  but  itself  the  one  all-absorbing  end  and  passion. 
Pric«t  and  Rubbi,  the  organs  of  Israel's  religion  in 
its  two  aspects,  had  alike  been  thrown  aside :  and  as 
is  wont  to  be  the  case  in  "religions  wars,"  religion 
had  been  swallowed  up  of  war  and  the  lawless  lusts 
to  which  war  gives  rein.  Could  stultiHcation  more 
complete  bo  imagined  of  the  high  prudential  politics 
of  thoBo  religious  rulers,  who,  scarce  a  generation 
since,  luul  decided  that  it  was  "expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  perish  not"?  In  this  world,  where  prori- 
dence  often  seems  to  work  slowly  and  indirectly,  no 
parallel  for  impressive  preoisitut  can  be  cited  to  this 
"great  reversal"  of  human  jndgnienta.     The  reign 


of  terror  liad  now  fiimlly  set  in,  and  went  on  grow- 
ing in  intensity  and  utter  horror  during  the  two 
yoars  and  a  lialf  slill  intervening  ere  night  fcU  for* 
erer  on  the  Jowish  Clinrch-Stiite. 

Whilo  Vc))pn»ian  was  approaching  Jerusalem  in 
the  enrl}'  suinmcr  of  68,  Btaiuptng  out  the  revolt  as 
he  proceeded,  Nero  died  on  June  9th.  The  ugly 
rumors  that  had  called  him  back  from  Greece  to  neg- 
lected Italy,  had  not  h<!en  long  in  taking  definite 
shape.  Hy  the  middle  of  March,  68,  Vindex  had 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  from  a  tyrant  who  waa 
not  even  a  nmii  of  force,  but  a  mild  buffoon.  In 
throe  weeks  followed  the  defection  of  Gnlba  in 
Spdin.  Yet,  though  in  helpless  fear,  he  changed 
none  of  his  habits,  laid  aside  none  of  hia  affectations. 
Indeed  it  waa  amid  self  conscious  dramatic  posings 
and  appropriate  literary  sallies,  that  death  overtook 
him  by  the  hand  of  his  faithful  secretary,  when  he 
could  not  himself  summon  courage  to  apply  the  dag- 
ger that  should  save  him  from  a  more  ignominious 
death.  Ho  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  th« 
•obscurity  of  the  country  villa  of  one  of  his  frctd- 
tnen;  and  his  half-secret  burial  he  owed  largely  to 
the  devotion  of  three  obscure  women  who  still  loved 
him.  Thus,  few  had  seen  his  corpse— an  accident 
which,  as  we  shall  have  cause  to  notice  later,  tended 
to  foster  the  "Nero  legend,"  according  to  which  h« 
was  to  reappear  from  the  East  and  reign  like  an 
Oriental  despot. 

This  saga,  which  seems  to  have  originated  even  in 
his  lifetime,  grew  after  the  somewhat  mysterious 
close  nf  his  career.     It  connected  itself  more  and 
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more,  uot  only  with  tliu  fuct  tliut  be  hud  had  aiiiuu- 
ally  clii»G  rehilioiis  with  the  E'tirtliiiitis,  tho  trailitional 
eiicmies  uf  Rome,  but  alito  witli  the  widely  dilTueed 
notion  of  a  coming  Golden  Age  iu  the  world's  his- 
tory. This  iilrciidy  meets  us  in  Virgil's  famous  Ec- 
logue, bui>ed  on  certain  "Sibylliue"  Oracles,  wheie 
it  U  conceived  in  pagnn  fo^ihion  as  the  restoration  uf 
primal  glories  while  as  yet  gods  mingled  with  men 
in  familiar  intercourse.*  In  Virgil  indeed  it  mny  bo 
largely  a  litemry  mnnneri^m ;  but  by  tho  euinniou 
people  at  least  such  oracles  wero  takcu  seriously, 
osptciklly  at  certain  epochs  of  time  thiit  were  felt  to 
be  portentous.  And  Ncro'a  rcign  bad  been  emphat- 
ically portentous,  both  in  the  moral  and  the  physical 
order.  Kothing  seemed  to  men's  strained  niindit  too 
marvellous  to  happen — except,  perhaps,  tbu  normal. 
Again,  while  Virgil  bad  dwelt  on  the  era  itself  and 
its  glories,  to  the  Neronian  uge.accustomed  to  seeing 
tho  empire  and  its  teudcncieis  iocaniale  in  n  person, 
anything  short  of  a  central  and  creative  personality 
seemed  shadowy  and  unreal.  And  so  its  mood  re- 
sponded as  never  before  to  the  ideas  of  the  East  in 
this  regard,  where  the  notion  was  certainly  prevalent 
that  ft  master  of  the  world  should  thence  arise. 
Chalde&ans  and  astrologers  wero  so  influentiat  at 
Itome,  that  we  hear  more  tlian  once  of  edicts  fortJieir 
expulsion.  liut,  it  will  bo  asked,  who  could  have 
wished  for  a  Nero  redivivu*^  so  as  to  think  of  his 
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return  as  other  than  nn  object  of  iianieleBa  horror — 
tho  light  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  auticipated 
iu  ceitnin  Jctvish  and  Christian  circles  (see  below, 
p.  3S8)?  Vet  Nero  hud  a  fulluwing,  and  that  a  very 
large  one,  among  the  iimsa  of  the  people,  the  un- 
privileged many  who  felt  chilled  and  depressed  hy 
the  aloofness  of  the  ruling  orders  among  whom  lived 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Uooian  patriciiins.  Nero 
had  been  very  hnniaii  iu  a  sense,  hnd  shown  uo  caste 
feeling,  Imd  literally  como  down  and  mingled  among 
them  fi-ccly  in  the  theatre  and  the  circuit,  and  had 
on  occasion  given  them  splendid  and  excitiug  speo- 
tuclcD.  There  was,  tlieu,  a  Nero  ti»ditioii  and  a  Nero 
party;  and  in  the  eighteen  months  following  on  his 
death,  during  whtuh  the  succession  to  the  lordeliipof 
the  world  was  yet  tnulecideil,  these  told  powerfully 
oil  tho  course  both  of  thought  and  uctiou. 

The  first  candidate  for  tho  purple,  Galhn,  an  hon- 
est old  soldier,  and  u  roproscutative  uf  the  senate  uud 
the  auti-Nei'o  party,  refused  to  fall  iu  with  tlie  new 
fashion  of  ruling  hy  humoring  the  soldiery,  wiiom 
the  general  upset  had  made  the  arbiters  of  power. 
Ho  was  Kwept  out  of  the  way ;  and  Otho,  once  a 
boou-companiuu  of  Ncru's  aud  an  admirer  of  his 
ways,  replaced  him  (Jan.  Ifi,  69).  Ho  might  be  do- 
sciribed  as  Nero's  Kpiritiml  successor,  and  wns  nel- 
comod  by  the  populace  as  such.  And  when  he  too 
fell,  after  a  brief  three  months,  before  his  rival 
Vitellius,  the  nominee  of  the  German  legions,  it  was 
only  a  change  of  persons,  not  of  principles. 

During  all  these  changes  and  disorders  at  Uie  seat 
of  empire,  what  eager   spectators  must   the   Jews 
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throughout  tiie  East  nnd  iiarticulnrly  iu  Palestine 
have  been  !  Tliu  latter,  "uccuistoiucd  to  tlio  ephem- 
eral kingdoms  of  tlie  East"  (so  largely  bound  up 
witli  the  reigning  dynasty),  may  wcli  liuve  taken 
courage  at  iho  iicwn  that  Ca-sai-'s  bouge  no  longer 
yielded  &  ruling  Cu^ar,  unt]  looked  exuUaiitty  for 
the  brcaU-up  of  the  Rouuii  Empire.  They  may 
even  have  construed  the  revolt  iii  Gaul  as  one  for 
national  independence  after  their  own  ideal.  In  any 
oaM  we  know  that  in  Jerusalem  the  interocciae 
madness  of  its  defenders  mounted  Iiiglicr  and  higher. 
To  check  and  overawe  John  And  liia  Zealots,  a  free- 
booter named  Simon,  son  of  Gioru»,  was  admitted 
in  March,  69,  and  occupied  tbo  city  outside  the  tem- 
ple. In  course  of  time  the  struggles  between  llicso 
two  parties  were  oomplicated  by  tbe  withdrawal  of 
a  party  among  tbe  Zealots  under  Elcazar,  sou  of 
Simon,  of  tbe  pricatly  stock,  who  establiiibed  himself 
in  tlie  inner  precincts  of  the  temple,  whither,  strange 
to  relate,  worshippers  still  came  with  their  offerings. 
And  so.  buoyed  by  delusive  hopes  in  part  based  on 
tbe  civil  want  of  the  Kouians,  the  Jews  held  their 
ground,  and  outraged  every  sanctity,  human  and  di- 
vine, fur  sometliiug  like  another  year. 

Meantime  Vespaaian  and  his  elder  son  Titus  had 
remained  at  Cs^^rea  watching  the  course  of  events 
in  the  larger  world.  Vespasian  had  little  persouol 
ambition.  Uut  Titus  had  hopes  which  slowly  took 
shape  through  a  concurrouce  of  favoring  condiitions. 
In  tbe  fu'st  place  there  was  a  strong  parly  of  reaction 
against  Keru's  ways.  Next  the  Syrian  legions  were 
getting  restive  at  tbe  spectacle  of  tboir  western  com* 
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rndeH  placing  tlio  part  of  Cwsar-makon ;  tud  tlicy 
lunged  fur  tlioir  turn.  Last  und  most  parudoxic«l  of 
all,  the  Jews  lu  place  ftiid  power  also  mado  tlioir  will 
(liiititictly  (elt  in  tlie  seluctiuu  of  ttie  uew  dj'onsty  of 
eiiiperoiH.  This  wus  duo  muinl/  to  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  which  Itcreiiice,  who  has  already 
ci'MHsed  our  path  Honie  ten  years  before,  when  St. 
Paul  pleaded  before  her  brother  Agrippa  H.,  came 
to  exercise  over  Titus.  She,  tike  Josephus  niid  iho 
renegade  Tibcriua  Alexander,  then  prefect  of  Egj-pt, 
svems  to  have  been  partly  nctuuled  by  a  eort  of 
transformed  Messinuic  ideal,  according  to  which 
Vesimsiun  was  a  Gentile  Messiah.  And  another 
strange  tiling  is  that  Vespasian  and  Titus  seem  in  a 
way  tu  have  shared  their  point  of  view.  In  any  case 
they  wore  supported  by  all  tbo  princulings  related  to 
the  llerods,  and  they  seem  to  have  remaiued  more 
appreciative  of  Syrian  ideas  than  their  predecessors 
hnd  been.  On  July  1st  Tiberius  Alexander  pro- 
claimed Vespasian  at  Alexandiia,  an  example  quickly 
followed  by  the  legions  at  Cicsarea  and  by  those 
under  Mucianus  at  Antioch.  It  was  decided  that 
Muciauus  should  march  agiiinst  Vitellius  while 
Titus  continued  the  Jewish  war,  Vospasiau  meiui- 
time  awaiting  the  course  of  events  at  Alexandria. 
Hy  the  end  of  December  the  Flavian  dynasty  was 
finally  established,  and  by  its  sensible  and  economic 
conduct  of  public  affairs  began  to  give  tlie  Empire 
a  new  stability.  Far  other  was  it  with  its  would-be 
rival.  Hy  the  end  of  69  all  Judioa  had  submitted, 
with  tlie  exception  of  Jerusalem  and  thrae  strong- 
holds  perched  on  heights  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea. 
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And  now,  with  tlie  spring  of  70.  Titus,  freed  from 
other  anxieties,  advanced  to  tlie  grini  Uisk  of  a  set 
siege,  the  more  incensed  by  reason  of  efforts  its  de- 
fenders had  made  to  bring  the  Parthians  into  the 
arena  of  the  lute  ciTil  war.  His  lines  surrounded 
Jerusalem  just  when  it  wns  crowded  with  pilgrims 
to  the  Passover,  n  fact  which  made  the  sequel  jet 
mora  unspeakably  tragic,  while  it  proves  the  confl- 
dence  in  tbe  national  cnuse  still  felt  by  numbers  of 
tlie  Diaspora  in  face  of  oil  that  bad  occurred  within 
the  city  to  shock  anything  like  a  sensitire  piety. 
Some  Jewish  advantages  gained  by  surprise  serred 
only  to  aggravate  the  struggle  on  both  sides.  The 
city  was  singularly  rich  in  defences,  owing  to  tbe 
hilly  nature  of  tbo  site.  By  May  half  the  city  was  In 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  At  this  8t«ge  terms  were 
offered,  probably  owing  in  part  to  tbe  good  ofBcos  of 
Agrippn,  Josepbus,  and  other  Jews  near  to  the  per- 
son of  tbe  Roman  general.  Their  contemptuous  re- 
jection was  followed  by  enhanced  cruelty  in  the  con- 
dnot  of  the  siege.  Thus  hundreds  of  prisoners  were 
crucified,  with  odious  tortures,  in  the  sight  of  tbe 
city,  to  ititimidiite  tbo  foe.  But  tbe  defenders  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  burning  tbo  siege  machines  by 
sortii'Ji  at  the  end  of  May,  were  little  in  the  mood  to 
bo  awed.  And  so  circumrallation  was  resorted  to. 
By  tbe  end  of  June  famine  began  to  do  its  deadly 
work  both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  armed 
ZeaIot«  cared  only  for  themselves,  and  by  tbeir  un- 
heard-of barbarities  In  telxing  provisions  drove  tbe 
wretched  citizens  to  correspondingly  desperate  and 
revolting    exitedienta    for    self-preservation.    Thus 
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futuine,  Utseu&e,  despemtioii,  madness,  mudo  tlie 
city  a  very  Inferno.  Yet  did  tlioy  bcHcvo  the  Tola- 
pie  iuviolable,  uiid  relied  ou  Johovuli's  iuUtrveaUou 
at  the  last  moment  for  it  and  for  its  defenders. 

At  last,  weary  of  delays,  Titus  prepared  to  storm 
the  remaining  defences.  On  July  the  5th  tiie  for- 
ti-e^a  Aiitonia  fell,  and  opened  a  path  for  further  at' 
tucks.  Tbc^e  wci-e  concentrated  on  tlie  key  of  the 
situation,  the  massive  masonry  of  thu  Temple-area. 
On  July  17th  the  pcrpttual  sacnjlca  ceastJ,  for  want 
of  those  at  leisure  to  offer.  This  must,  iudocd,  have 
sent  cold  tUBuiay  through  most  hearts.  It  was,  to 
strict  Jewiiih  sentiment,  a  phenouienoa  as  grave  as  a 
cessation  of  the  processes  of  nature.  It  seemed  like 
the  snapping  of  the  la^t  link  between  them  and 
Jchovnh,  in  whuni  was  now  their  sole  hope  of  succor. 
Again  tlie  Jews  about  Titus  seem  to  have  gained  for 
thum  the  offer  of  lerms:  and  agiiin  it  was  flung  buok 
iu  disdain.  fiti;p  by  step  the  uroa  was  won,  and  on 
August  8lh,  the  walls  having  defied  the  strongest  en- 
gines, fijo  v/m  set  to  the  gates  of  the  temple  pre- 
cincts. The  horror  of  the  Jews  at  seeing  the  in- 
credible happen,  must  have  been  unutterable.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  reflection ;  the  frenzied  instinct 
of  resistance  was  now  too  strong  upon  them.  They 
made  a  fierce  assnult  on  the  troops  guarding  the 
charred  portals,  while  Titus  was  deliberating  on  the 
fate  of  the  Temple  itself  and  resting  fur  the  final 
assault.  They  were  hurled  back,  and  the  Romans 
pressing  closely  oa  their  heels  poured  into  the  outar 
temple  court.  Almost  at  ooco  (ire  broke  out  in  the 
Dortheru  porticos.    And  when  Titus  camo  upon  tha 
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soone,  it  wus  too  late  to  bato  tbe  structuro  as  a 
whole.  Kor  was  be  evcu  altle.  tbougli  lie  pt^ibubly 
desired  it,  to  Bare  tliu  BpleDdid  Bauctuary  itself.  It 
too  ])eriii1ied  by  some  chaoce  brand. 

Oil  tbe  fearful  carnage  that  followed  then  and 
during  the  tanay  days  that  it  took  to  reduce  the  re- 
maining strongholds,  it  is  ueeJless  to  dwell.  Nor 
need  one  narrate  the  last  and  liercest  stand  of  ail, 
that  which  ended  in  the  oelfimiuolation  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Miuutdo,  the  ruvk-fortress  on  tlic  further 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  April  loth,  72.  Enough 
to  relate  tliat  a  certain  number  of  captives  wore 
kept  for  death  at  great  /<U>  and  spectacles ;  of  the 
rest,  those  above  seventeen  were  condemned  to 
forced  labor  in  Kgypt  and  elsewhere ;  while  those 
below  seventeen  wore  simply  sold  as  sieves.  The 
Temple  buildings  were  razed  to  the  very  foundations, 
and  the  site  of  the  city  was  rendered  utterly  deso- 
late, "a  dwelling  place  of  jackals,"  save  where  the 
Tenth  Legion  was  loft,  encamped  under  the  shelter 
of  part  of  the  western  wall,  to  guard  the  ruins  and 
prevent  all  attempts  at  restoration.  And  so  it  lay 
from  September  70  to  the  year  133,  when  it  began 
to  be  rebuilt  by  llndrian  as  a  Roman  colony  undec 
the  name  of  j^U'a  t'apiloUna. 

"  Judeea  was  overturned  from  top  to  bottom."  A 
special  tribute  was  levied  on  Jews  throughout  tbe 
empire,  amounting  to  the  sum  which  they  had 
hitherto  paid  to  their  temple  in  Jerusalem.  Apart 
from  this,  Jews  in  general  did  not  suffer  permnnent 
harm  frum  the  revolt  in  Judiea,  a  circunistauce  due 
in  x>("*t  to  tlie  coterie  of  lending  Juws  who  followed 
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Titus  to  Riniic  and  of  which  Agrippn  and  Itercnica 
— \Yho  bill  fair  at  one  lirue  to  be  a  second  Cleopatra 
— wore  centre.  In  this  pious  work  of  ininitiiizing 
tho  aiiti-Jowish  impression  which  the  war  oould  not 
fitil  to  Icavo  hohind,  Josephns  played  an  important 
p»rt  \iy  )iis  history  of  tho  Jewish  War,  which  ho 
wrute  and  ]iubIi«liod  towards  the  end  of  Vespasian's 
reign  "  under  royal  piilroiiage,"  as  it  were.  Yet  the 
more  intensely  ualiunul  spirit,  even  in  Jews  natural* 
ized  ontiiide  I'alestine,  had  not  been  extinguished; 
it  had  bvit  been  driven  underground  for  a  while. 
And  the  proof  is,  the  frightful  outburst  of  fauati- 
cism  against  their  neighbors,  tho  last  on  any  scale, 
which  marked  tho  final  year  or  two  of  Trajan's 
reign,  115  A,  D, 

And  so  passed  away  forever  the  last  vestige  of  any 
danger  of  a  powerful  I'alcslJiiian  molhor-Church, 
fostered  in  its  Judaiittic  proclivities  by  livi:  „  and 
hitving  its  being  amtd  a  iiiitiunal,  that  is  to  say,  a 
necessarily  intolerant  and  exclusive  Judaism.  But 
in  fact  this  was  what  really  happened  at  the  earlier 
niid  greater  catastrophe  of  TO,  whose  significance  for 
the  full  emancipRttoQ  of  Christianity  may  be  exag- 
gorulod  iiulcfd,  since  much  was  already  achieved  by 
tho  Pauline  Misgions,  but  must  nlways  remain 
momentous.  For  the  nascent  Gentile  Church  might 
have  been  much  hampered  by  tbe  overshndowing 
prestige  of  the  great  mother-Church ;  and  a  wide 
division  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  one  in 
which  tlie  further  East  would  probably  have  gone 
largely  with  Judarn,  must  have  been  a  great  calamity. 
Any  such  danger  was  averted  by  the  events  of  A.  D. 
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70.  Though  Judieo-ChriBtians '  might  be  insensible  to 
the  logic  of  the  Piiuliiie  Gospel,  they  were  not  bliiid 
to  the  stern  logic  of  facts.  And  with  the  ruin  of 
Juwish  iinlionnl  existence,  of  the  Jewish  polity  us 
Iho  possible  framework  of  a  world-wido  thcociacj, 
went  ibeir  lung  cherished  prejudice  as  to  tite  form  in 
which  tbe  Mossinnic  Kingdom  wiut  to  be  roAlized  on 
earth.  However  it  wtus  to  bo — and  as  to  this  the 
vaguest  and  moat  diverse  notions  prevailed — tbe  Jew, 
in  contrast  to  the  Gentile,  was  to  occupy  a  far  leea 
privileged  position  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than 
iiiid  once  been  snpposed.  All  walls  of  partition  were 
felt  to  bo  vanishing,  and  the  categories  "  Jew  "  and 
"Gentile  "  were  becoming  altogetlier  nbsorbed  in  a 
single  higher  one,  that  o{  elect  humanity,  tbe  saao- 
tified  by  faith  in  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Judaism  seemed,  after  all  it«  agonies  and  tears,  it* 
Bufferings  for  its  divine  vocation,  to  have  been 
brought  to  nanglit.  Yet  it  was  not  so,  any  more 
than  in  the  former  Exile.  Israel  after  the  flesh,  in* 
deed,  was  rejected  and  confonndvd.  But  the  spirit- 
ual Israel,  the  true  children  of  Abraham,  whonc  fnith 
said  Yea  to  a  living  God  who  whs  ever  leading  them 
past  old  landmarku,  '■  not  knowing  whither  they 
xront" — this  Isinel  was  the  rather  justified  and  con- 
firmed. Tlie  true  Shekinab  had  in  fact  gone  forth 
to  reside  in  the  holier  sanctuary  of  the  New  Israel. 
Tbe  "\Voman  arrayed  with  the  sun"  had  already 

'  Tlikt  lb*  Imen  wita  alM  takaa  to  heart  (aa  a  (IItId*  jndgmtnl 
oa  tha  dcgOMrate  slata  of  Ui«  nalUmal  nligtoo)  hj  cartaln  Jawa 
ODtrfda  PakatliM^  aeaana  Implied  in  Uia  later  partaor  aonifl  of  iba 
JtwW)  Apocrjplw,  aipacUlij  of  Sanidk  and  peihapa  iv,  Etnt, 
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gone  tbrougl)  tivr  truo  triivaiUng.  niid  Lad  givon 
birlb  to  Iier  regul  Son ;  ber  dWias  vocutiou  was  ful- 
filled. Ere  tlio  suit  of  Jerusalem  bad  set  iu  blood, 
it  had  already  risen  vlBewUere.  Tbe  higher  spirit  of 
Judaism  bad  migrated.  It  had  taken  up  its  abode, 
no  louger  in  a  race,  but  in  the  large  heart  of 
humanity.  Old  Zion'a  warfare  was  accomplished; 
her  prime  providential  mission  was  ended.  The 
continued  survival  of  Judaism  ns  a  distinct  racial  ro- 
ligiuii  was  an  atmcbrunism.  True,  there  have  been 
times  when  tlic  Church's  failure  has  been  iBmol's  op- 
porluniiy.  But  after  all  baa  been  recognlEcd,  it  re- 
ins truo  that  in  Christian  faith  and  life,  as  set  forth 
_  ,e  New  Testament,  all  tbe  permanent  meesage  of 
udaisni  and  much  more  is  to  he  found ;  and  it  there 
]ivGs  freed  from  the  old  husk  of  carnal  nationalism. 
While,  then,  tbe  thoughtful  mind  must  contemplate 
with  the  deepest  pathos,  and  with  no  small  search- 
ings  of  heart,  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  con- 
servatism of  blunted  moral  perceptions  involved  a 
whole  nation,  it  cannot  but  feel  the  enormous  nega- 
tive gain  that  such  u  world-judgment  on  a  false  ideal 
at  once  brought  about..  The  idea  of  covenanted  ex- 
clusiveness,  blind  to  the  rights  alike  of  mankind  and 
of  tbe  individual  man,  was  incarnated  in  Ibo  Judaism 
that,  having  rejected  tbe  Christian  idea  of  Religion, 
fought  itself  to  death  in  70  A.  D.  Would  that  the 
Church,  the  visible  guardian  of  tbe  opposed  re- 
ligious principle,  had  never  itself  been  leavened  with 
the  old  bitter  leaven. 


CHAPTER  II. 


PALBfiTIKB  AND  TUR  EPISTLB  "TO   KEIIRRTrS." 


HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decade 
pi'ior  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  hrought 
M>rere  and  varied  trinls  to  Christian  f»iU>. 
W'luit  chiefly  made  these  years  so  critical 
WM  the  fact  tlint  the  leaders,  the  iipostl«a 
and  other  witnesses  of  the  lint  generation,  were 
ntiidly  passing  nfT  the  »ceiio.  This  is  a  fuct  n-liich 
vould  under  any  view  have  tended  to  make  the 
Bituatioi)  more  critical  than  heretofore.  Th«  re- 
moval of  the  "fathers"  of  any  movement  ahva}'a 
brings  a  testing  time.  But  it  was  specially  so  with 
the  second  generation  of  Oiristians.  For  their 
leaders  lind  lived  in  the  expectation  that  they  them- 
ulru  vould  not  "taste  of  death"  in  the  onlioary 
unu.  but  that  on)  the  eyewitnesses  of  M«.-H«i»h'e 
first  ap])CAring  had  fallen  asleep  "tlto  Kingdom  of 
God"  bUouM  have  come  "in  power."  Nay,  there 
were  even  current,  as  a  Baying  of  Christ's,  the 
words:  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you  that  this  goneration 
shall  not  pas3  until  these  thitigs  shall  all  have  come 
to  pass."  What  things?  Hitherto  at  least,  such 
words  had  been  understood  to  mean  that  the  Second 
Coming,  tlio  full  and  final  "Prc4enco"  (Parousin) 
of  the  glorified  Messiah,  should  anticipate  the  debt 
of  nature:  and  that  Ihoy  and  their  fol!ow-b<iIiever8 
should  see  the  manifest  vindicatiou  of  their  faith  that 
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He  who  liad  been  cruciduc]  iii  n-eiikuciKi  liad  iiiilved 
been  rai&ed  in  power.  But  no  such  vtndioation  had 
occurred.  On  the  ooiiti-ary,  the  growing  weight  of 
exceptions  was  bcgiiinijig  to  bear  down  the  nile,  ihnt 
ccrtmti  original  diseiplcH  should  live  to  witness  tlio 
Lord's  Return.  This  very  practical  perplexity  was 
felt  by  all  Chiistian  circles  in  eome  degree.  But  it 
was  felt  moat  acutely  In  those  of  the  JudtBo-Christinn 
type.  They  were  saturated  with  the  traditional 
Jewish  Mesainuic  expectation,  which  disqualified 
men  for  taking  another  tind  more  spiritual  view  of 
Buch  sayings  of  Jesua  as  secniud  to  imply  a  speedy 
bodily  return.  They  were  familiar  with  I'lilestino. 
ill  msny  cases  with  the  very  spots  which  llis  earthly 
miuiatry  bad  couaecrated,  and  were  naturally  more 
preocoupied  with  the  realistic  side  of  Messiuh's 
history — that  "  Knowledge  after  the  fleeh  "  in  which 
Paul  saw  no  small  danger.  Furllier  ihey  knew  tlie 
original  apostk-s  as  men,  in  a  way  impossible  to  dis- 
tant Gentile  Chrisliuiis.  And  last  but  not  least, 
they  had  in  many  cases  failed  to  grow  into  that  in- 
nernesH  of  faith,  that  realization  of  a  personal  sal- 
vation ill  Christ  already  present  in  experience, 
which  was  the  compensating  advantage  of  Gentile 
Christianity,  imperfectly  informed  as  it  was  on  the 
actual  history  of  tlie  Messianic  Salvation. 

Thus  wo  must  consider  tho  prublcm  of  tliis  tiaiiai- 
tioD  period,  hoforo  the  year  70  opened  many  blind 
eyes  to  tho  true  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as 
realized  in  the  New  Israel  of  God,  under  two  largtly 
distinct  aspects ;  those,  namely,  which  tiied  the  fnitb 
and    patience   of    Palestinian   and   iion-PalestiniaD 
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Christians  rcBpectiTtlj'.  And  firet  u  i^ards  Palus* 
tiutuit  Cbmtiniiity.  Horo  the  enquiry  that  spriiigi 
to  mind  ia  tbat  touching  its  attitiulc.  aflvr  Jainca' 
duath  iu  G2;  to  the  patriotic  inavciuent  that  proved 
the  death-pangs  of  the  uatioiiul  existence.  Tho  auh- 
ject  is  confessedly  obscure,  owing  to  the  paucity  and 
inoidenttd  nature  of  our  data.  Yet  a  fairly  aelf-con- 
6ist«nt  picture  may  be  drawn  at  least  pio visional ly. 

We  have  seen  already  how  little  transformed  by 
tlio  belief, '*  Jeflua  ttt  the  Messiah,*' was  the  average 
religion  of  •ludtco-Christians,  especially  in  Syria 
itself.  This  emerged  from  our  study  of  the  first  half 
of  Acta,  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  earlier  [ttats 
of  "  Toaeliiiig  of  tho  Twi-Ivc  Apostles."  Accord- 
ingly when  James,  the  revered  head  of  tliu  Joni- 
salem  Church  and  the  leading  figure  in  Judman 
Christianity,  '  was  remnved  by  martyrdom  at  the 
liauda  of  llie  priestly  hierarchy,  not  hiter  than  A.  D. 
62,  tbe  problem  must  have  arisen  in  many  minds  aa 
to  tlie  bearing  of  tliia  event  ou  tlioir  earlier  Iiopts. 
Were  tho  people  as  a  whole  after  all  to  remain  hostile 
to  Jesua  Messiah '!  And  why  did  lie  suffer  Ilia  own 
blood  kinsman  and  dymistic  representative,  as  it 
were,  to  he  butchered,  and  yet  make  no  sign  ?  The 
Bcandiil  of  Ills  own  ahameful  death  had  indeed  been 
BO  far  cancelled  by  HU  glorious  resurrection,  and  by 
tbe  earnest  it  seemed  to  give  of  Hia  speedy  return  in 
power.  But  tho  actual  course  of  eveiita  since  then 
had  been  eingularly  perplexing,  u  mixture  of  spiritual 
triumphs  and  carlbly  diaastcrs.     Trials,  Indeed,  tliey 

■  V*  tb«||  ftl**  r«MOM  for  bclicvlnn  ttiftt  Ptirr  wm  l>jr  ilii* 
tloM  tat  IcM  thu  JuBM  ta  iho  bulk  af  Jodawn  Ckrislliui*. 
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were  more  or  less  prepared  for  as  part  of  the  birth- 
pangs  of  the  Age  to  come.  But  why  were  not  the 
most  faithful  of  His  followers  doliveied  from  tlie 
final  bitter  cup  of  death?  All  Beeined  weakness: 
where  was  His  power  to  save?  If  they  looked  fnr- 
thor  afield,  the  same  enigma  faced  them.  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gcntilca,  whatever  dunhLs  some  of 
them  might  have  hud  about  the  legitimacy  of  his 
methods*  was  uhviously  a  man  who  liud  cojoyed  his 
Lord's  appro\'al.  And  yet  he  too  had  ended  his 
career  by  a  death  occasioned  by  what  they  kuew  to 
be  a  fabie  charge  and  for  reasons  which  they  could 
not  fathom.  All  was  dark,  very  dark.  For  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  James'  death  liBtl  encour- 
aged  ail  increase  of  persecution  in  various  degrees 
throughout  Palestine.'  What  could  it  mean?  What 
was  the  relation  of  the  new  and  higher  furra  of  the 
Covenant  to  the  old,  whose  representatives  so  per- 
Bistently  refused  to  admit  its  claim/ 

The  stress  was  mure  Ihau  the  Christian  fnith  of 
many  had  power  to  wtlhstaud :  for  it  lacked  due  in- 
sight. And  so  a  crisis  seems  to  have  arisen  quite 
suddenly,  to  judge  from  the  hint  given  by  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews ;  since  its  writer,  while  intending 
to  hasten  to  his  readers'  side,  yet  felt  it  needful  to 
risk  ft  letter  forthwith,  touching  the  reception  of 
which  he  felt  some  auxiety  (xiii.  18  f..  22  f.).  Who 
this  writer  was  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  New  Testa- 
ment literature.  He  plainly  belonged  to  the  Pauline 
circle  in  some  sense,  though  in  theological  stand- 

'  6m  U«b.  xU.  3-13,  siii.  3,  UioukU  tluuga  linil  uot  ;et  rtnchcd 
t1i«  msvmtj  iiu|>livd  iu  Mnrk  xiii.  13. 
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point  ho  is  even  more  tlte  successor  of  Stephen  ;  he 
ia  k«pt  from  burrj-iiig  off  to  Jiidn^n  by  his  desiie  for 
ihe  compftny  and  suppoit  of  "  our  brotlier  Timothj," 
whose  release  (probably  front  impnsoiinicnt  occa- 
sioned by  the  cloeing  episodos  of  Paula  vsrtbly 
career)  he  cbronicles  ns  a  fact  just  brought  to  his 
own  ears.  He  appeitrs  to  be  writing  from  Italy, 
most  likely  from  xome  seaport  on  tJie  East  or  West 
coast.  On  the  other  hand  he  hopea  to  be  "si>c«dily 
restored"  to  hi^  resdei's,  an  expression  suggesting 
some  ret»int  residence  among  tliom.  He  haa  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  their  lenders,  to  whoso  faithful 
watch  over  their  brethren  !ic  alludes  emphatically 
(xiii.  7,  17,  24)-  He  is  also  fnmilrar  with  their 
mental  state  beyond  what  follows  from  the  fact  that 
ho  has  had  recent  news  of  their  actual  condition, 
leading  him  to  pen  this  "  word  of  exhortation."  Yet 
ho  U  also  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  ex- 
actly one  of  themselves  in  his  religious  standpoint 
and  traditions.  He  has  to  protest  that  what  lie 
writes,  even  where  it  eeems  strange  or  innovating, 
be  writes  in  a  "good  conscience,"  and  bespeaks  a 
candid  and  patient  hearing  (xiii.  18,  22).  Obviously 
he  cannot  rely  on  the  sh^r  weight  of  his  name;  for 
he  does  not  prefix  it.  It  is  only  on  the  cogency  of 
hi:i  great  argument  that  he  has  to  rely.  This  oir- 
camstance  tells  somewhat  against  the  view  that 
Barnabas  was  the  writer  ;  and  it  would  auit  Apollos 
rather  better  than   Silos.' 

'  Vtll  jH  8ilM  seen)*  to  tit  Intu  niMt  of  our  a* ailal>1«  <lala.  jrit 
ir  th«  aanit  Riln.i  wm  about  US  the  tx^urirr  or  rvtcr'n  1«tl*i  to 
(viiKiii  rbnrrhm  in  A"«  Minor,  hii  work  conld  bardlj  hnTo  led 
him  ao  r«Dtiitljr  to  faltallaa. 
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On  the  whole,  thea,  aud  in  view  of  the  broadly 
"  Alexaiidi'iiie  "  theology  of  the  Epistle  (though  on  a 
moi'e  hmtoriQut  aiid  realistic  ba&is  than  can  be  called 
stricUy  Alexandrine),  probabilities  tend  to  converge 
on  Apolloa.  Indeed,  if  we  can  suppose  tliat  he  )iad 
lived  ii)  Jiid»!a  (e.  'j.,  Cffi^area)  a  good  deal  since 
Paul's  resilience  at  C;eaarea  (cf.  Titus  iii.  18) — 
whither  he  probably  nttraulvd  many  of  his  old 
friciidii,  tu  Hue  him  and  titko  counsel  touching  liJD 
churuhos — we  have  u  most  satisfactory  hypothesis. 
More  we  can  hardly  say  on  the  score  of  authorship. 
But  in  any  case  the  readers,  while  Hebrews,  do  not 
seem  to  be  thought  of  as  in  Jerusalem,  but  rather  as 
in  the  innrititno  plain,  where  some  knowledge  of 
Italiuu  Christians  is  moco  likely  to  have  cxii>tcd.  M 
well  as  a  leas  immovable  devotion  to  the  Temple  serv- 
ices. Had  the  letter  been  addressed  to  Jerusalem,  it 
is  far  harder  to  explain  the  absence  of  early  tmdition 
to  that  effect.  As  it  is,  a  sort  of  circular  letter,  sent 
priinnriiy  to  tlie  more  llellenized  communities  of  the 
ooastlaiids,  might  easily  fail  to  gain  a  local  habita- 
tion And  a  name.  For,  indeed,  "To  Hebrews"  ii 
next  to  no  name. 

Such  being  the  general  situation,  and  such  the 
type  of  readers  addressed,  we  may  from  the  Kpistle 
itself  fill  iu  the  picture  a  little  further.  Their  tend- 
ency to  II  faithless  fulling  away  from  God  as  ft 
"living  God,"  by  "drifting  away"  from  the  ffrra 
/rnia  of  the  Gospel  (iii.  12,  ii.  1),  was  due,  not  to 
any  mere  pressure  from  the  older  Judaism— though 
this  probably  served  to  bring  things  to  a  crisis — 
but  ratbet  to  agrowing  doubt  whether  their  religious 
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necdH  wen;  tnut  miicli  more  fully  liy  tho  N«w  tliuii  by 
tbe  01(1.     Or  rather  Ihiiy  udIil-<1  Uiomsclveit  whclber 
tbo  elemeiiC  aiidud  to  the  Old  hy  the  New  wus  of 
sufficient  moment  to  vraiTtiut  persistence  ia  their 
^K        somewhat  detaeboc]  attitude  toward  the  national  life, 
^^        in  the  hope  that  it  would  ere  long  come  over  to  them 
^1       b;  piecemeal  ct)nversions  or  by  a  sweeping  revulsion 
1^       of  feeling.    They  were  feeling  more  than  ever  the 
'  cost  of  their  Bccuriun  positiou,  as  tlie  nationul  pulse 

bcg*D  Co  bent  feverishly,  and  as  the  nutlioritjes 
I  Bhowed  their  suspicion  by  acts  like  the  murtynlom 

1  of  the  revered  Jiiuivs.     The  bnrd  qncittion,  whether 

I  tbe  Dew  privileges  and  blessings  were  worth    tho 

growing  cost,  could  no  longer  be  shirked.  And  on 
their  own  premisses  wo  can  see  llint  the  question  wiis 
an  open  one.  Wo  have  seen  bow  slightly  marked 
off  from  tlic  better  Jewish  piety  by  any  matter  of 
pritieiplc  was  the  piety  iuculciitod  in  the  Epistle  of 
JiuncH.  And  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  the- 
ology of  tho  Apostolic  Age  this  fact  will  again  meet 
us.  But  in  any  case  it  was  only  in  the  future,  at 
the  Glorioua  Return  of  their  Mei^iah.  Jesus,  lliat  the 
distinctive  benefits  of  the  .^[easianic  Kingdom  were 
expected  to  come  into  full  force.  And  so,  luiving 
but  little  insight  into  the  Grace  of  God  in  Christ 
already  available,  little  inncrncss  of  Cbristjan  ex- 
perience, they  felt  dispirited  at  the  delay  of  the 
j^B  Kingdoms  real  coming:  and  doubt  in  varying  de- 
^P  grees  sprang  up.  Was  it  quite  certain  after  all,  that 
tho  diviner  life,  which  faith  in  Jesus  had  brought 
tbom,  was  so  uniquu  and  self-evidently  Messianic  as 
(hey    hud   once    thought?     Men    began    to    absent 
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tliemselvoB  from  itie  dietiuctivo  meetings  of  the 
brelltren,  eo  cvmlUig  llio  reproach  of  tho  Cross,  in 
which  they  had  not  leniiied  to  sec  any  glory  (Christ's 
"despitiiiig  shame"  iu  reUUoa  to  the  Cross,  is  a  sig- 
nificftnt  reference),  but  also  passively  rekjisliig  into 
the  average  national  religion. 

What  was  needed,  then,  was  somelhing  more  than 
reminders  of  their  original  groundx  of  belief;  tba 
Resurrection  an  a  fact  tliut  overbore  nil  the.  (U01> 
OulLioa  of  tho  Crosa  (itself  u  burden  and  no  inspira- 
tion to  faith);  the  divine  approval  of  the  gospel 
inCBGnge  by  "Bigns,  wonders,  mid  varied  powcts  und 
Moly  Spirit  gifts  " ;  and  not  least  in  practicnl  effect, 
the  contagious  faith  and  courage  of  the  original  wit- 
nesses theinseives — nn  ever-lessening  factor.  No, 
more  was  needed;  something  of  another,  an  in- 
trinsically religious  kind.  And  tins  is  exactly  wimt 
our  author's  insight  into  tho  need  and  its  supply, 
enabled  him  to  give;  namely,  iiu  unfolding  of  tho 
spiritual  contents,  the  forces  of  grace  and  power, 
latent  in  the  facts  already  known  in  an  external  and 
carnal  way  by  thc»e  Jewish  Christians.  The  great- 
ness of  the  salvation  already  available,  and  not  only 
gunrunteud  at  a  future  season,  was  the  true  anti- 
dote to  slackness  uf  knee  and  the  ahsence  of  the 
buoyant  faith  that  is  strong  to  endure.  Tliis  meant, 
first,  nn  adequate  appreciation  of  the  transcendent 
Peraon  of  their  Messiah,  placing  Him  in  nn  order  by 
Himself,  above  both  angels,  the  traditional  media  of 
the  giving  of  the  Law  on  the  divine  side,  and  Moms. 
the  human  recipient  of  the  same  for  the  Lord's 
Chosen  People.    And  next  It  meant  a  priesthood 
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equally  superior  to  the  Aaronic,  one  t)-pified  bj  tli« 
tnysterious  pre-Aaronic  prieslrkiug  of  Snletn,  that  iSi 
"  Peace."  lit  such  a  Messiah  there  was  perfect  pro 
Tistoik  for  access  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence,  and  that  on  a  permanent  and  abiding 
basis.  Indeed  the  access  contemplated  even  by  the 
LoTilical  institutions  was  not  on  the  same  piano  o( 
reality  at  all.  Hence  the  idea  of  siippleiuenting  the 
one  with  the  otJior,  let  alone  falling  bnuk  on  the 
earlier  and  shadowy  as  in  any  souse  sufficient,  waa 
not  only  absurd,  it  was  even  blasphemous.  It  did 
double  despite;  to  the  Priest  who  was  God*B  Son, 
and  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  given  through  Him — of 
whose  excellent  gifts  they  themselves  in  their  eat^ 
lier  and  bcttev  days  hnd  bud  some  experience.  Let 
them,  thon,  take  heed  Ikiw  they  treated  this  higher 
and  final  form  of  the  Covenant;  since  the  penalty 
of  apostasy  from  even  the  eavlier  form  hnd  been 
terrible.  For  a  man  deliberately  to  turn  back  to  llie 
old  after  experience  of  the  new,  from  the  reality  to 
the  shadow,  would  be  to  declare  one's  own  reproba- 
tion, that  to  him  light  Inut  become  us  durknoaa.  And 
such  destruction  of  spiritual  faculty  was  an  irrepa- 
rable thing.  Let  thctn  think  agidn.  Had  the  old 
■aoriiicea  and  ablutionx  bo«u  able  to  cleanse  the  con- 
science? Had  they  boon  more  llian  Bymbols  and 
tlliadowa,  taking  oflcct  primarily  on  the  outer  man, 
and  not  on  the  heart  ?  Kay,  bad  lliey  not.  by  their 
recurrence,  witnessad  to  tbeir  own  inofficacy  to  re- 
UOTe  the  evil  to  which  they  were  as  a  standing 
witness? 
The  writer  is  surprised  at  the  backwardness  of 
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their  understanding  in  things  divine,  after  that  time 
enough  hiid  gone  hy  to  admit  of  their  being  musters, 
not  mere  lenrnors,  in  the  things  of  Christ's  religion. 
IWi  direct  remonstrance  teuches  us  two  things  very 
clearly.  First,  that  the  writer  belonged  to  a  Bome- 
wlmt  different  circle  of  culture  and  Christian  thought 
from  iiiD  readoi'S,  whose  sluggish  diillnces,  as  itscomcd 
to  him,  WHS  mainly  hut  the  result  of  a  too  purely  Jotr- 
ish  tradition  in  which  thvy  lived  and  moved.  And 
next,  thut  wo  must  distinguish  between  what  the 
writer  gives  them  of  tis  own — to  them  probably 
quite  a  new  view  of  the  Gospel  and  of  its  Author — 
Biid  what  lie  alludes  to  as  already  recognized  among 
them.  There  two  strands  have  to  be  carefully  kept 
apart  when  wo  use  the  epistle  for  historical  purpoeeB. 
And  thiii  task  in  the  easier,  that  the  writer  fans  bim- 
Sfilf  summed  up  Iho  conception  of  the  avemge  Ja- 
dieo-Christians  ho  has  in  view;  that  wilh  which  Ihey 
hud  begun,  and  beyond  which  they  had  not  advanced 
toward  spiritual  maturity  of  iusight.  It  consisted  of 
"Repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  renting  on 
God,"  associiited  with  "  teaching  touching  ablutions 
(of  various  kindn)  and  tlie  imposition  of  hands,  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  and  eternal  judgment"  (vi. 
1-S).  A  rudimentary  sort  of  Christian  creed  in- 
deed, and  one  which  would  present  but  a  slight 
barrier  to  the  man  whoso  hope  of  Messiah's  return 
had  already  waxed  dim.  Of  course  their  actual  eX' 
perience  had  been  far  richer  in  Christian  elements 
than  tliix  would  seem  to  indicate.  Their  souls  had 
been  strangely  uplifted  and  for  a  time  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  their  baptism.     In  a  vroti. 
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they  Jiad  h(i<l  foretasto  of  "  power*  of  an  »ge  soon  to 
dawn : "  but  itiiH  hud  failed  to  givo  rUc  lo  furtliur 
spiritual  doTelopincntti,  and  piirlicularl}-  niiytiiiiig 
like  reflective  uppritoiatiou  of  all  it  iiupliod  as  to 
Christ  and  Ilia  relatiuu  to  the  believer.  These  de- 
fects the  writer  sets  hiinself  to  remedy.  He  nmrna 
tlieni  most  solemnly  of  the  danger  of  turning  their 
hack  on  stioli  heavenly  exjteiiences  as  they  had  once 
known,  and  asaureii  them  that  their  Lord  will  in  fact 
return,  and  that  speedily.  For  he  seems  to  feel  in 
the  siguH  of  the  times,  especially  in  Jndfea,  the  rnut- 
teriiigs  of  that  tempest,  wherewith  He  who  had 
spoken  from  heaven  in  His  Son  was  about  to  shake 
all  things  ca{>ahte  of  shock,  with  a  view  to  the  mani- 
fest estahlishnient  of  that  eternal  City  for  whose  cit- 
ixeiiship  all  the  heroes  of  faith  from  Abel  downward 
bad  in  spirit  yenmed.  la  that  "  Kingdom  not  to 
b«  shaken  "  the  earlier  and  the  latter  saints  alike 
eliotild  find  the  consummation  they  )ind  weloomed, 
from  afar  or  frum  near  at  hand. 

Such  is  the  thrilling  i^urncm  Ort/a  wherewith  tliia 
prophetic  soul  strives  to  lift  fellow-believers,  and  in 
many  cases  actual  acqunintances,  out  of  their  di»- 
conragement  and  doubt.  The  crisis  was  as  momen- 
tous as  it  wa&  iiievitible  in  the  development  tif  the 
Jtidieo-Christian  consciousneas.  It  was  indeed  a 
I>oignaiit  ne<;ctuity,  to  have  to  make  up  the  mind 
tt)  [lut  altogether  on  one  side  the  venerable  riluiil 
observances  of  ancestral  religion,  a  religion  or< 
daincd  uf  God  amid  the  awftil  siinctioiis  of  Sinai. 
Yet  the  choice  hud  to  bo  made.  The  purling  ci  the 
ways  bad  coma  both  from  external  and  from  inter- 
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nal  causes.  If  they  did  Dot  rccognizu  tlie  ititrii 
iiicomputibility  of  their  Meiisiuiiic  allet^iuiicii  and  t 
wliicli  the  imtionnl  religion  dcmttiulfd,  otlie»  saw 
uid  put  their  feeling  into  action  by  impriBoniug  i 
otherwise  penalising  the  followers  of  the  Nazar 
Messiah  (xii.  8-13,  xiii.  3).  They  must  go  forwi 
or  backward;  the  half-way  house  was  nu  longer  t 
■ble.  The  "sword"  of  Klessiah  had  revealed  iti 
in  their  midst.  Conld  they  bear  to  break  with 
dttisni,  go  forth  without  tho  camp  of  "  the  iiatio 
faith,"  currying  afresh  tn  their  own  experience 
reproach  of  Chriut's  Cross?  If  so,  no  longer  m 
it  appear  as  something  accursed,  but  as  the  a1 
wherenn  tho  Ileavenly  High  Priest  had  reatii 
once  for  alt,  the  one  real  Sacrifice  of  efl^ectual  nie< 
tiori,  in  ofTering  Himself  through  the  eternal  Spi 
vrichuul  blemish  unto  God. 

A  modern  writer  has  tried  to  picture  the  see 
when  this  fervid  appeal  i-cachcd  tho  respona 
heads  of  the  first  church,  probably  that  of  Oesap 
to  whicli  the  writer  commissioned  his  mcsscngoi 
onrry  the  Epistl«.  "The  meeting  is  unusually  lar] 
some  are  present  who  have  ahnost  forsaken  the 
seniblies  of  the  Church ;  for  it  ift  known  that  a  lel 
to  the  Christian  Jews  on  their  present  dangers  i 
duties  was  received  by  one  of  the  Elders  (*1eade 
they  are  styled)  a  few  diiya  ago,  and  sonieth 
will  be  said  about  it  to-niglit."  One  of  the  Eld 
rises,  and  amid  breathless  stillness,  broken  perb 

'i'luumspi  liko  xiii.  K,  9,  clvalint;  rtuppcli rdy  "itli  Mxakl 
<li«Ur;  purity,  auil  a,  IlelleuiHtic  oommauity  lik«  CtstarM  hi 
tImD  JertiBulriu. 
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by  iuvoluiiUiry  exclaniiiliotis  of  Burpmc  and  even  of 
(I«inur  at  Bomo  of  its  new  und  bold  tliougliLs.  the 
IctUr  is  rend.  Witli  what  frealiiiess  nnd  [leitUience 
would  nil  go  hoiuu.  Every  point  that  to  tis  is  ol>' 
ftcure,  and  may  bo  read  in  a  mechanical,  conventional 
fashion — wbetber  it  be  the  reference  to  the  Messianic 
"Rest"  following  on  the  "travnil-jmngs"  that  were 
to  uaher  iu  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  or  tin  touching  re- 
minder of  their  early  ehevrfiil  Euffcringo  and  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  imprisoned  brethren — ovety 
such  point  would  tell  on  those  first  hcnreis. 

Hut  with  what  result?  None  cuii  say  with  cnnfi- 
dence.  The  writer  himself  nugurs,  by  bis  npologetic 
tone  at  the  end,  no  unanimous  approval.  Probably 
the  result  was  twofold.  The  secrets  of  the  heart 
were  in  any  case  brought  to  the  light.  Thenceforth 
some  decided  to  go  back  and  follow  no  more  in  the 
Way  of  this  Messiah,  between  whom  and  the  na- 
tional religion  a  definite  choice  had  to  bo  made; 
others  again,  e^iually  realising  the  issue,  would  choose 
the  better  part.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  like  proc- 
ess of  sifting  went  on  some  yeais  later'  in  Jorusa- 
lom  itself,  when  the  natiunnl  revolt  from  Itome  begau 
in  the  summer  of  66  A.  I).  We  have  indeed  no  ex- 
plicit notice  of  the  (inie  or  tlie  exact  conditions  under 
which  the  Unol  breach  nnd  the  resulting  exodus  to 
Pella  took  place.     Gusebius  (H.  E.  iu.  5),  after  al- 

■  Thia  1«  uii  the  ■aaiiiu]>tioii.  on  the  wliute  lli«  mora  ptolHible  one, 
lliat  iIh  Epiailn  rollovwl  hiiril  on  J>in«i*  dfiath,  lo  B'i  A.  b.,  nlher 
Ihkn  iiuniMlialtljr  pn<C(riiil  \h*  wm  wtlh  Bmub.  In  faror  ot  1h« 
muIIm  data,  •>  one  at  *rhkli  tbe  dkIIoimI  erials  wm  kirudj  Mt 
la  b«  Inminwl,  oo*  ■)■;  rxTtr  to  (b«  foot  ttwl  li  to  Is  ibKi  ^Mr 
Dial  JoMphoi  pMGM  tli«  appMTMiM  it  .Imus  lt«ai  Auauiiu,  witli 
bto  dolaful  dir(*^  "Woe,  wocmito  Jctiunlem." 
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ludiiig  to  Uie  death  of  Jmnes,  goes  on  to  Buy  tliat, 
lioforo  tho  Divioe  wrath  fiiuiUy  bui'stovor  cb«  Jewish 
iintioii,  tbe  luet  uf  tho  Apoi^tlua  were  tho  objects  of 
tiouutleiis  plots  AgaiDst  thuir  lives  nud  were  iii  fiict 
forced  to  flee  the  land  of  JuiUcu,  hetukiog  Ihomselves 
to  the  Gentile  world.  Quite  probably  it  was  at  this 
epoch  (62-6tl)  that  John  left  Palestine,  the  headship 
of  tlie  Jerusalem  Church  falling  to  Synieoni  "whom 
all  put  forward,"  aaya  Hegesippus  in  the  second  c«n- 
tury,  "  as  being  a  blood  relation  of  the  Lurd." 

As  to  the  iiiovenients  of  Judioan  Chriutlaus  wo 
gather,  again  from  Eusobins  (probably  ou  tht-  aulhor- 
ity  of  I  lugesippus),  that  they  were  bidden  by  "a  certain 
divine  oracle,  given  by  revelation  to '  the  local  leaders 
(lit.  'men  of  lepute  ')  to  remove  before  the  war  from 
the  City  and  inhabit  a  certain  city  of  Perata,  I'ella 
by  name."  One  can  hardly  help  connecting  litis 
notice  with  the  form  of  the  warning  found  iu  Mark 
xiiL.  14, and  so  far  repeated  in  Matt.  xxir.  15.  "But 
whene'er  yo  sec  'the  nboniiuatiou  of  desolation'  [the 
Ituuian  iuvuderj  Htunding  where  he  ought  not — let 
the  (public)  reader  understand — then  let  them  tliat 
arc  in  Juilsua  floo  to  the  Mountains."  Here  we  seem 
to  have  tho  warning  in  a  form  vague  as  regards  the 
place  of  refuge,  and  therefore  older  than  that  contem- 
plaled  by  Eusebius.  Now  the  parenthetical  caution 
to  tho  Itcitdcr,  common  to  Mark  and  Matthew,  prob- 
ably belonged  to  established  tradition;  since  Maik, 
who  was  writing  for  Gentiles  far  from  Palestine. 

■Th«  most  prolHil'le  r«iidrrlng  of  Ihn  Orrnlt  of  Rim.  Hi,  5.  3, 
(/rard  run  /^ff;iJ"  f-'ft  <tM(lt  io/tifi'it^  Si'  isoJtaJlii^'tatf  [i#J 
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would  have  no  end  to  serve  in  inserting  it  of  liis  own 
motion,  while  he  might  naturally  adoj)!  it  from  an 
existing  source.  And  indeed,  we  may  well  wonder 
whetlier  this  was  not  itself  the  very  form  in  which 
the  wiirning  before  tlie  war  went  the  round  of  Judxa 
(iind  not  Jerusalem  only).  For  the  vaguer  "  to  the 
Mountains"  (i.  <.,  thu»e  nearest  at  hand)  may  well 
bare  been  ttio  cry  upon  which  ttio  Cliri»tiiiu3  actually 
went,  when  they  fled  before  the  uppioaoh  of  Titus, 
not  like  other  Jews  to  the  doomed  JtTusalcm,  but 
to  Isrnel'a  oft-tried  fastnesflea  among  the  hills.*  Tha 
tradition  that  they  were  warned  to  go  to  Pella  may 
hftre  arisen  later,  from  the  fuct  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Joru^lem  Christtaus  at  leant  wore  believed  to  liavo 
gathered  thither,  possibly  quite  gradually  and  after 
various  wanderings. 

We  have  suggested  that  this  oritioat  season,  in  06 
A.  D.,  saw  a  sifting,  the  final  sifting  among  the 
Cbristiaua  of  Palestine.  But  there  nro  signs  that 
the  whole  period  between  G2  and  66  was  one  long 
process  of  sifting,  passing  from  the  milder  form  of 
Boourging,  imprisonment,  loss  of  goods  (when  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written),  to  the  death 
penalty  implied  in  Afarlc  xiii.  12  f.  and  parallels. 
For  tlie  bitterness  of  feeling  involved  not  only  io 
tlieir  being  univorsnlly  hut«d  fur  the  name  of  Jcaua 

■"Til*  Cratnil  nnse  jn  Judah  nnd  Ephmln  roiDteil  lanri'a 
bmU  wnatMiK  Miiduarr"!  Bud  in  Jmlm  (uwd  hj  Unik  in  lt« 
EnrrowM  moitf)  "tbe  Moimlaiui"  wvre  r»  more  illatiiKl  Tnin 
Uw  lower  npUnds  at  duwiin  (lli«  Slirplwlnh),  llinn  lli<4«  In  B>- 
IMrin  fhiB  Ibr  coir««poudii)ft  coiiulry.  Hfiic*  ih*  CTt«l«r  Uola- 
llOd  Rod  Mfntjof  til*  f<irtn*r,  r«p«aiallj  In  (li*  nlldnl  iMd*  rInmiI 
Btbroa  (m«  0.  A.  SaolUi'*  ntHvrleal  Ocafrmphf  »fa*  Bat$  Ua4), 
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the  Cbiiist  (iu  coutrast  to  tbo  favor  of  tlia  populace 
in  tli«  earlier  duysof  Act»),  butitlsDiii  tbv  lictniyul  of 
believera  hy  tbeu'  uwu  nearest  and  deiLrest,  cau  be 
aileqiiately  explained  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
"patriolio"  uiovemeiit,  rising  to  its  climax  between 
62  and  OC  A.  I).  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  iti 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period  (62-64)  the  building 
of  tho  Temple  watt  iinully  completed,  a  fact  of  much 
religious  promioo  in  Jewish  eyes-  Accordingly  not 
a  iow  Jewish  believers  may  have  beou  reabsorbed 
by  the  patriotic  excitctueot  of  the  luomcut,  into  or^ 
dinary  Judaism  of  the  sincercr  order.  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  anticipated  the  decision  of 
their  recognized  leaders  as  to  the  season  of  vUh* 
drawal  from  fellowship  with  the  national  cauw  and 
religion.  Such  may  have  wilbdiawu  iuclividually,  nt 
different  moments  in  tlie  unfolding  of  the  drama, 
and  taken  up  their  abode  with  the  brethren  in  the 
safer  districts.  They  would  naturally  belong  to  the 
less  national  and  more  liberal  side  of  Judtvan  Chris- 
tianity,  that  Ifirgciy  composed  of  the  Hellenists  re- 
ferred to  in  Acts  vt  1  ff :  and  accordingly  might  be 
expected  to  betake  tbemsetves,  by  an  instinctive 
selective  affinity,  to  the  mixed  communities  of 
Jewbh  and  Gentile  believers  on  the  coast-lands  and 
in  Samaria,  mllier  than  to  those  of  the  more  purely 
Jewish  inlnnd  regions.  Such  a  circunistance  would 
iervc  to  explain  how  the  final  exodus,  when  at  last 
it  took  place,  involved  a  body  of  people  no  larger 
than  was  able  to  find  a  home  in  the  comparatively 
small  city  of  Pella,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Agrippa 
II.,  who  sided  with  the  Romans.     This  semi-foreign 
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place,  lying  ou  the  iiortli western  border  of  PettM 
and  looking  out  (rom  sloping  ground  across  the 
Jordan  valley  a  few  miles  south  of  Ilethntura, 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  known  coUectirelj 
as  Decapolis.  And  the  bare  fact  that  those  Jeru- 
salem refugees  chose  to  live  there  at  all.  implies  that 
they  were  not  of  the  most  exclusive  wing  of  Jtidi'co- 
Chmttans.  And  this  is  important,  seeing  that  thuy 
preauDiably  included  tho  leaders  of  thti  Jetusalein 
church  referred  to  by  Eiisobius. 

As  to  the  fact  that  we  hear  so  little  about  Chris- 
tianity in  a  quarter  where  we  should  have  expected 
to  hear  much  of  it,  namely  Oalilee,  the  home  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  most  congenial  soil,  the  prime  reason 
is  al»o  to  be  sought  iu  tho  Jonisti  war.  Not  only 
did  the  brunt  of  Ct-stius'  brief  campaign  in  autumn 
66  fall  ou  Galilee,  but  it  was  simply  deluged  with 
blijod  during  the  bitter  war  of  extetmiuatiou  waged 
by  Vespasian  and  Titus  through  the  great«r  pnrt  of 
67,  against  the  stubhoni  hardihood  of  the  northern 
population.  Here  too  the  ChriHlianit  probably  toiik 
warning  betimes;  if  not  before  the  approach  of 
Cectius,  then  surely  before  that  of  Veapasian.  They 
went  to  swell  the  communities  which  we  know  Inter 
to  have  existed  in  large  numbers  east  of  tho  Sva  of 
Oalllee,  in  the  rugged,  upland  regions  extending  to 
t)ie  Haumn,  whence  ome  the  hulk  of  surviving 
Juduio  Christian  inscriptions.  Some,  too,  would  find 
on  the  Ph<Bnlcian  coast  the  easiest  places  of  refuge, 
reinforcing  the  mixed  Christian  communities  there 
in  existence.  In  C.'esarea  we  may  even  imagine  the 
tvo  atroaras  of  refugees,  the  Judxan  and  the  Galilean, 
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meotiug  nod  blending  in  tbe  larger  and  (rear  life  of 
itB  ci:im[)osile  church. 

Whatever  bo  thought  of  these  possibilities,  it  is 
certuin  that  the  lociil  diutributioii  »ud  dcvvlopiuciit 
of  Jiidajo-Christianity  wus  euormoitsly  tnodifled  by 
tho  Wur  of  60-70.  Thc^c  changes  must  for  the 
most  jmrt  Imve  resulted  in  a  diminutiou  of  Btrict 
JudiDO- Christians,  though  by  isolating  them  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  the  crisis  may  have  made  these 
stricter  than  ever.  By  such  the  victorious  progress 
of  the  Chuiches  of  the  Uncircumcision  would  be 
watched,  as  from  the  outBide.  with  a  resentment  that 
bitterly  ooutmstcd  the  strangely  hard  lot  of  them> 
selves,  as  of  thoir  nation,  and  brooded  over  the  post- 
ponement of  tbe  true  Messianic  Kingdom.  This 
cannot,  however,  have  been  tbe  case  with  the  main 
body  of  Jerusalem  Christians  gathered  at  Pclla, 
since  the  place  chosen  was  one  of  a  ecnii-Genlile 
character.  The  traditions  of  James  and  others  like- 
minded  probably  prevailed  among  them ;  and  the 
logic  of  facts  must,  by  70  A.  D.,  have  taught  them 
the  k'sson  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  al- 
ready unfolded.  And  these  presumptions  are  borno 
out  by  the  impni&iioM  of  this  community  which 
Euscbiua  had  gleaned  from  older  writers,  such  aa 
Hcgesippus  and  Ariston  of  Telia. 

Tliougb  the  time  of  its  actual  return  to  the  ruined 
Jerusalem  is  unknown  (it  was  probably  only  very 
gradual),  yet  between  that  time  and  the  Second  Jew- 
ish War  under  Barcochha  in  138-135,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  recognizable  succession  of  leaders — whose 
names  survived  in  writing  to  Eusebiua'  day — touch- 
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ing  whose  religious  position  later  ChrUtian  opinion 
had  no  misgivingH.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
were  not  still  highly  Jewish  in  their  theology  and  jtei- 
sonol  usages;  but  it  does  mean  that  they  were  in 
commanion  with  Gentile  Cht-istianity  and  were  not 
excliiaive  in  their  attitude  to  uncircutncised  Chris- 
tiani^  as  weie  the  Htrictcr  sort  later  known  u  Ebioii- 
ites.  These  latter  would  be  llie  succosson  of  thd 
more  sequestered  oommunitteii  alrozidy  mentioned, 
who  probably  fraternized  at  au  early  dale  with  the 
kindred  Jewish  seot  of  the  Essenea,  whose  settle- 
meats  about  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  a  natural  resort 
for  other  outcasts  frotn  orthodox  Judaism.  Some 
fusion  of  their  tendencies  probably  explains  the 
curious  Elkosaito  type  of  Judujo-ChriBtiaiiity  which 
meets  us  in  the  sooonJ  century. 

No  doubt  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  became  increasingly  strained  after  A.  D. 
70.  But  we  have  here  few  historical  data  to  go 
upon.'  The  most  definite  piece  of  information  re- 
lates to  the  part  played  by  certain  Jowisli  partisans 
in  trying  to  smite  these  hated  heretics  (^Minlm)  with 
the  strong  hand  of  the  conqueror.  Naturally  Ves- 
pasian WA9  anxious  to  prevent  further  trouble  arising 
from  the  Messianic  hope.  So  he  caused  inquisition 
to  be  made  for  all  of  the  IHvidio  stock,  a  step  in 
which  lie  WHS  later  followed  by  Domitian.  In  the 
latter  case  "certain  sectaries,"  probably  members  of 

I A  probable  t<l'«r*noi>,  which  oerlaint;  btlmiuH  InTlV-lOU  A.  I), 
la  fontid  In  lli«  l*t«r  pitrt  oftb*  ^parArjfTM^a/jBiirnffA  (ill.-xlll.). 
TbOM  "  who  h«T«  wltliilrnwn  tnnn  Tliy  Ti>T(>t>«nt  iinil  fimt  from 
lb«IB  tfa«  yokfi  of  Tliy  t.«w."  ftnti  "  inlnnW  thvmarim  wiUi  tli» 
1  of  mliiglvii  pouplMi"  hafs  do  hopo  Id  Uie  Caailng  A|ic. 


ODD  or  more  of  tho  Bor«n  JowUIi  MOts  which  Hege- 
sippus  (ilsuwhcro  counts  up.  dcuouncud  tho  gmidBons 
of  Jiide,  the  Lord's  brother,  as  of  Duvidic  descent. 
Domitian  soon  sutisGed  himself  by  au  interview 
with  these  horny-hauded  peasants  that  they  were  not 
of  the  kind  to  disturb  his  empire,'  and  dismissed 
them  to  their  homes.  On  their  return  tJiey  enjoyed 
yet  greater  prestige  than  before  uniong  the  Palestin- 
ian churches,  as  being  not  only  the  Lord's  kinsmen 
but  now  alao  tried  "  witnesses."  Somewhat  later  a 
■iiuilar  accusation,  probably  from  the  same  quarter, 
actually  caused  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon,  also  a 
kinsman  of  the  Lord  and  James'  successor  in  the  re- 
gard of  the  Jerusalem  Church.  He  suffered  on  a 
charge  laid  before  the  Roniiin  governor  Attieus,  in 
Trajan's  reign,  that  he  was  ftt  once  of  ]>avidio  race 
and  a  Oiristian. 

Consecutivoness  of  thought  has  carried  us  beyond 
the  ago  of  transition  in  the  narrower  sense  with 
which  we  started  (62-70),  the  age  for  which  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  our  great  witness  in  the 
New  Testament  as  regards  Palestinian  Chriatinnity. 
Wc  return  then  to  consider  tho  same  age  as  it  affected 
Churches  outside  Palestine. 

'ir  w«  mitj  Iniat  H«ic«fti|iiiii-i'  laui[naK«  (En*,  ili,  90),  tbcjf 
•t»teai«Dt  that  "HcMinli'i  Kinicdoiii"  wua  "not  nrihi*  wcu-ld  or 
Mrthly,  bnt  hMvnlj  nml  »n);<ilic  "  Mdma  lo  Imply  nomft  modifl- 
ctllon  of  ilm  Jmlnw-Chrlttlan  liop«  touchln^  ths  earthly  re«Iica- 
tlou  of  the  Kliigdoiu  of  Uod. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ASIA    HINOB    AMD   FIKST   PETEB. 


IF  we  nre  riglit  in  dating  the  EjiUtle  to  the 
llelircws  about  6'2  A.  U.,  ratlier  than  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  Jewish  War  in  66, 
little  more  than  a  year  can  have  elapsed 
iteforo  nnotlicr  EpiHtlo  of  counsel  and 
oheer  crossed  ths  seas  from  tlio  same  quarter  of  the 
world  and  began  to  circulate  among  an  e<]unlly  im- 
portant group  of  renders.  This  time  Rome  itself  was 
the  place  of  despatch,  and  the  Christians  Hcattered 
through  the  larger  part  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  re- 
cipients. Nor  is  the  letter  anonymous.  It«  author 
was  the  Apostle  Peter,  wlio  thus  comes  once  more 
upon  the  scene  after  being  lost  to  our  sight  for  some 
fourteen  year«,  dating  from  the  Jerusaleoi  Confer* 
ence  in  49. 

Of  his  interTsning  movements  Acts  gives  no  hints. 
Nor  can  anything  be  gathered  from  St.  Paul's  letters, 
save  the  fact  that  Peter  used  to  go  on  missionary 
jonrneys  of  eonsiderable  duration  ;  for  he  was  wont 
to  take  his  wife  along  with  him — n  practice  usual 
with  the  Apostles  and  brethren  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor. 
ix.  &).  Hut,  as  his  Epistle  itself  informs  ns.  he  is 
now  in  Rome,  referred  to  under  the  name  of  "  Baby- 
lon"— probably  for  safety's  sake.  His  arriral  must 
have  b«en  subsequent  to  Poul's  two  years*  imprison- 
ment, sinco  neither  mentions  the  other  in  writing, 
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while  Mark  iit  named  hy  both  as  their  peisoual  helper 
(1  Pet.  T.  12, 18).  Besides,  the  use  of  the  bnted  name 
"  Babylon  "  suggests  tbab  Cbiietiaiia  bad  already  siif- 
fered  there — a  state  of  things  which  is  less  likely 
prior  to  Paul's  visit,  but  which  would  be  natural  if 
Paul  bad  already  been  martyred  c.  Gl-62.  Indeed 
the  crisis  felt  to  have  been  reached  in  nn  event  so 
startling  to  Christiana  at  large,  as  an  index  of  the 
State's  attitude  to  their  roligiun,  would  best  explain 
why  Peter,  a  Galilean  Jew,  should  coma  to  Rome 
at  all.  Perhaps  he  had  been  sought  out  and  brought 
thither  by  Mark,  who  bud  recently  been  in  Paul's 
company. 

While  it  U  unlikely  that  Peter  nnd  Paul  were  in 
Romu  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  Peter  names  as 
with  him  twocompanionHof  Paul  costs  most  valuable 
light  on  hiii  own  position  and  work  in  the  Church  dur- 
ing years  of  silunce.  He  was  no  longer  the  typical 
head  of  the  Juda3a»  Church '  (a  posilion  to  which 
Jamea  had  completely  succeeded  years  before),  but 
rather  of  the  trider  Judteo-Christian  misaion,  whose 
basis  was  the  Diaspora  (especially  of  North  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor)  but  which  also  embraced  in  varying 
proportions  Gentiles  as  well.  Peter's  genius  was 
not  of  the  doctrinaire  ur  inflexible  type:  ho  was 
sensitive  to  the  teachings  of  divine  facts ;  and  Uie 

■Tliis  (act  prahahly  oxplaini  the  ord«t  ia  irbich  Clament  of 
Alcsoudtin,  folloiviiig  lonio  Jiiilico-Clirintian  nuthuritjr,  rrrcra  l« 
tli«  imior  Aposiolit  oirde.  "Tu  Jnmc«  tlip  Jant  and  Jolin  mid 
Pclcr  flid  (ht  l-ord  giie  the  tnip  knonlerfg*  (t-^k  jrviumr).  Th«e 
liandrd  II  on  (n  the  rest  of  llie  apoRlltTs;  nnd  (he  rrat  of  tbs 
npontlcw  to  thoSctcntjr,  of  whom  ISikrniibna  w«8ono"  (Ea»,  iLl) 
— •  tradlUoD  of  no  atriot  liiBlotiual  worth. 


Peter's  Leamttfft  toward  Paul. 
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laooess  nf  the  Pauline  mission,  so  mtioli  greater  tlinn 
could  tiitve  i)eeti  iiungiaed  when  the  ettrly  undvr- 
Btanding'  as  to  division  of  labor  iit  two  diatiuciivo 
ttiia&ioiis  (Gal.  ii.  9)  was  rencbed.  tiitist  Iiavo  greatlj- 
«nlarged  and  conGiniod  hie  own  more  liberal  estiiniite 
of  tlie  scope  of  Messiah's  Kingdom  (cf.  Acts  x.  34  f.). 
Nor  must  we  ignore  bis  twofold  advantage  over  even 
James.  He  bad  been  a  personal  diaciple  of  Jesus 
and  had  drunk  in  more  of  His  univerHalism,  Hia  re- 
gard for  man  as  man  in  the  sigbt  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  which  contained  the  seed  of  all  that  Paul 
had  taught  or  could  leach  abont  the  breaking  down 
of  "the  middle  wall  of  division  "  belwctin  the  Jew 
and  humanity  at  large.  Then  ngoin,  not  being  oon- 
6ned  bj  hie  work  to  Jerusalem,  he  had  more  experi- 
ence of  the  gospel's  ampler  bearings.  Two  readings  of 
ita  bearing,  at  any  rate  until  the  King's  own  return 
should  settle  all  such  problems,  were  possible  to  mvn 
agreeing  in  essentials  duiing  llmt  time  of  transition 
when  the  old  order  lived  on  by  the  side  of  the  new,  nut 
as  yet  abrogated  by  any  distinct  Divine  intimation. 
And  so  Peter,  as  bis  experience  of  the  larger  reading 
extended,  grew  more  and  more  toward  Paul's  atti- 
tude and  practice,  and  morb  away  from  the  traditions 
of  tlie  Jorusaleui  community.  And  this  is  why  tra- 
dition does  not  connect  his  name  clofiely  with  Pales- 
tinian Christianity. 
Uence  we  may  assume  an  approximation  to  Paul 


I  Xot  iuutl«  with  a  ti«tr  lo  pcr]i«(nitj.  but  |>ni<isi<niAl1jr,  i,  t , 
tluUI  tli«  ntar  I'Hrniiiia  bIkii>1<I  niljacl  all  IIiidkh.  TIw  pMlponr- 
maui  or  ihli  hope  cliiiiiic«l  ih«  p«rap«otive  of  nuaj  Ibingi,  m  Ihet 
too  ofUu  forgo)  lpn. 
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as  going  on  during  the  yoars  of  silence,  as  Pet«r 
w(it«hc(l  Paiirx  succcssos.  and  as  he  liimself  saw  Uie 
problems  toiicliing  the  relftlioti  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
in  the  new  £eclma  solve  Ihoiiisclvi-B  in  tlie  courwj 
of  hia  own  niissionary  work.  This  we  may  guess  to 
have  lain  partly  in  Palestine,  outside  Judiea  and 
particularly  in  Galilee ;  partly,  and  at  a  later  time 
further  north,  in  northern  Syria;  and  finally  along 
the  Eastern  side  of  Aula  Mitinr  up  to  Pontna  and 
Bithynia,'  Jewisli  ceiities  being  visited  in  each  case. 
Cappadocian  and  Pontic  Jews  are  in  fact  uientioited 
aa  present  ut  Peters  Sermon  in  Acts  ii.  It  would 
then  be  natural  for  Peter  to  visit  them,  while  Paid'd 
liuutvuauts,  such  as  Silas,  were  extending  the  Paul- 
ine mission  nortlienst  from  provincial  Asia.  Aqnila's 
connection  with  Pontua  is  suggestive  of  a  Pauline 
mission  in  that  quarter,  especially  thvougli  the  great 
port  of  Siiiop(S.  Opinions  may  vary  as  to  whether 
the  Epistle  betrays  personal  acquaintnnce  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  society  in  tlic  regions  addressed. 
But  it  is  a  plausible  view  that  Peter,  having  had 
some  personal  relations  with  at  lenst  the  non-Pauline 
provinces  in  question,  was  sought  out  in  Rome  by 
Silas,  in  order  to  throwhis  weighty  influence  into 
the  scale  at  a  critical  season.  The  occnKion  was  the 
outbreak  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  instigated  in  large 
part  by  the  Jovrs,  to  whom  Paul's  conviction  and 
death  would  be  of  good  omen  as  to  tlie  imperial 
policy   touching   Christians.     For    local    governors 

'ThU  lifpoihmU.  in  Itevlf  mthcr  Hugic«atKl  bj-  Ills  EpUtl^  hu 
•om*  liilierent  likehlinnil,  icrut-mpliiual  unil  oibnrwiHi  Trt  ba 
liiiiy  iiol  bnv*  gone  )w;<>iul  Hytiil. 
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iroiild  tnktt  Uieir  cue  from  the  em[)oror'8  conduct, 
and  would  look  witli  nu  friendly  eye  ou  men  who, 
when  accuDcd  bufoiu  tUctn  of  specilic  crime,  were 
found  to  labor  nUo  under  the  imputation  of  belong- 
ing to  a  seditiouD  kind  of  religious  fraternity.  The 
Epidtle,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  chaigeii  came  as  a 
rule  from  their  neighbors,  masters  as  well  as  «  man's 
equals;  nor  did  they  generally  take  formal  shape, 
rather  thau  that  of  verbal  and  social  persecution. 
Yet  the  other  kind  of  case  was  arising,  and  consti- 
tuted "a  fiery  trial "  for  which  the  couvertu  were 
asking  an  explanation.  Peter  is  aware  of  similar 
phenomena  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  urges 
thi»  a.s  part  of  hia  appeal  for  steadfastness.  But  he 
believes  that  iu  most  cases  tlio  persecuting  spirit 
rests  ou  n  mi^coustruction  of  the  Christian  ideal, 
the  aloofness  and  clannishncss  of  the  brethren  being 
held  indicative  of  n  morality  that  shunned  the  light 
of  day.'  For  the  intensity  of  their  new  oommdesliip 
made  them  seem  the  more  anti-social  to  those  tliat 
were  outside. 

The  sum  of  his  counsel,  then.  Is  to  live  down 
calumny  in  the  power  of  the  faith  and  inspiring  cz* 
Ample  of  Christ.  To  this  object  the  structure  of  tho 
Epistle  itself  bears  witness.  It  is  throughout  horta- 
1017.  But  the  first  of  the  three  parts  into  which  it 
readily  falls  (mat  ked  by  the  direct  appeal, "  Beloved," 
at  ii.  II  and  iv.  1*2)  aims  at  lifting  the  readers* 
thoughts  into  the  highest  realm  of  religious  fsitli. 

■Cf.  Tuiitu,  Attn.  XT.  4i,"  men  hated  for  onlnKMus  dM^s 
ul  popalwly  atjUd  'Christ's  Ihctloa'"  (CkHKioni,  llk«  Ptm- 
'  Ponpoy's  partiouia  "). 
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Let  them  stay  tlieir  henrta  on  tbe  gracious  will  of 
God  HimHelf  in  calling  tliem  as  part  of  His  elect 
People,  His  peculiiir  positesiitoii,  the  heirs  of  all  the 
great  truditiuiis  of  Old  Testament  [ivoiuise  and 
prophecy.  Then  it  will  be  hut  iinliiral  to  them  to 
cheerfully  reuouiioe  all  heathen  waya  of  living  and 
tmiittforiu  all  social  diitien  in  the  power  of  calm 
but  exullutit  faith.  Tlils  iti  turn  will  speedily  re- 
move mucli  of  the  prejudice  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  trials  tliey  are  enduring,  while  meantime 
they  will  even  glory  in  their  sufferings  as  the  lot 
of  the  Cliristrlife,  whether  in  the  Christ  or  in  His 
Church. 

The  churches,  eo  uddrcsMed,  were  formed  of  meu 
who  bud  for  the  most  part  ouce  been  heathen, 
though  Kouic  doubtless  bad  been  proselytes  to  Juda- 
ism before  the  Gospel  reached  them.  For  it  is 
"  morally  certain  that  in  many  places  the  nucleus  of 
the  Christian  congregation  would  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  congregation,  to  which  it  was  St.  Paul's 
habit  to  preach  fir»t."  Ilut  the  important  point  is 
to  notice  how  "St.  Peter  applies  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  Asiatic  Churches,  Gentiles  aud  Jews  alike, 
the  language  which  in  the  Old  Testament  describes 
the  prerogutives  of  God's  aucient  people.  The  truth 
is  that  St,  Peter,  as  doubtless  every  other  apostle, 
regarded  the  Christian  Church  as  first  niid  foremost 
the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  one  legitimate  heir  of  the 
promises  made  to  Israel,  the  one  community  which 
by  receiving  Israel's  Messiah  had  remained  true  to 
Israel's  covenant " — as  understood  by  the  gi-eater 
prophets — "while  the  unbelieving  Jews  in  refusing 
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their  M<;Stiiu1i  liitd  in  vfFcct  apostutizcd  from  I»niel.' 
TliU  [K>iiit  of  view  wnH  uut  iti  lliu  leiLst  weakened  by 
the  admisaiou  of  Gentile  Chiistiuns  iu  any  number 
or  proportioD.  Iq  St.  Paul's  words  tliejr  vera  but 
brandies  grafted  ia  upoa  tha  one  ancient  olive  trae 
of  God." 

Tlio  reference  to  Paul  in  these  word;},  in  which 
Dr.  Hort  pracUctilly  i>cttlc!(  tho  dubnto  totidiing  thu 
readers,  leads  us  to  notice  one  of  tlio  moat  etrikjiig 
features  in  this  striking  epistle.  I  luciin  iU  clear  iu- 
debtedueas  to  two  at  least  of  the  Paulino  epUttos, 
R^maat  and  Epketians,  epistles  wliicli,  as  having 
dose  ooRiiection  with  tlio  Itomaa  Church  and  as 
being  general  rather  than  personal  in  character, 
were  must  likely  to  be  studied  by  hiji  brother  ajmstlc. 
Such  dependence  was  not  of  the  nature  of  servile 
borrowing.  Peter's  epistle  "is  certaiidy  full  of 
Pauline  language  and  ideas:  but  it  also  differs  from 
St.  Paul's  writings  both  positively  and  negatively, 
I.  #.,  both  in  the  addition  of  fresh  elements  and  in  the 
omission  of  Pauline  elenieiita."  The  Petrine  speeches 
ill  the  Acts  shine  through  constantly;  and  eveu 
where  he  uses  an  ideii  that  does  not  happen  to  oc- 
cur in  these,  euch  as  the  favorite  Paulino  term  "  the 
flesh,"  he  give*  it  a  slight  turn  of  hia  own  (*.  g.,  tv. 
1).  But  th«  UM  in  question  not  only  shows  tltat 
Peter  was  able  to  graft  deeper  Paulino  thoughts 
upon  his  own  fundamental  conceptions;  it  also  war- 
ranta  important  histoHcnl  inferences.     Peter  had  ft 

'C<iiDp>T«  Ibn  utrans  word*  of  Jobo'a  Apocnijpw,  tanchlng 
"  [brni  nbo  u<r  >bo;  u«  Jriri^  and  tbe;  are  n«l,  but  ara  a  ■jaa* 
gogoe  of  SaloD  "  (ii.  D,  in.  9). 


set  purpose  in  utilizing  to  suoli  an  extent  Pauline 
pliiaseology.  lie  was  uddreftsing  in  the  same  bieath 
vliui'clies  both  of  tlit;  Judfeo-Clnistian  mid  of  thu 
Pauline  mission,'  and  naturally  wUIied  to  kIiow  tliu 
luttcr  evon  bj  the  form  of  liiitpiiBturaladdres»how 
thoroughly  at  ouo  with  their  apostle  ho  wim. 

Hut  wo  cim  hardly  iuiti^iiii;  Peter  claiming  the  ear 
of  Lbe  Pauline  churuhes,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, during  Paul's  tifotiine.  Therefore  once  mora 
we  reitch  our  former  concluiiiuu  tbut  Paul  was  al- 
ready uartyred  by  62-68  A.  D.  The  roention  too  of 
Silas,  probably  Paul's  companion,  as  the  beaver  of 
the  epiiitle'  strojigly  suggests  a  growing  homo- 
geneity between  the  Pauline  churches  and  those  of 
other  typo  among  the  Diaspi.ra,  For  some  reason 
or  otlicr  Silas  seems  to  liavc  intended  to  begin  hie 
tour  through  the  regions  in  question  from  some  port 
iu  Pontus,  probably  Sinopd,  then  a  Roman  colonia 
with  a  great  trade.  As  this  was  not  the  nearest  or 
most  natural  point  at  which  to  land  in  Asia  Minor, 
we  taaj  suppose  that  there  was  an  inherent  fitness 
in  the  order  of  hia  ideal  prr)gr4;>s  from  Pontus, 
through    northeast  Galatia,*  Cappaducia,  and  Asia, 

I  TbU  U  the  most  probuble  Ti«*t,  nince  the  Sre  provinc«*  nuncd 
prncticalljr  coxtt  "  Asia  nilhin  thl!T«u^ll^"  to  uiw  Slrabo's  occa- 
rate  plirkw  Tor  tli«  bulk  of  Asia  Miuor. 

•Pcrhnpi  ho  lixil  Hl«r>  a  hnnrt  In  llalitcirar;  form,  since  the  style 
l»  D<it  Mnik'B,  nhlle  tU  compftratiTe  piitilT'  Is  not  nhkt  one 
w«Dld  eipoRt  of  a  0«I11b»o  flsh«rm*n  (even  IbouKh  ire  reiiattl 
tb»  tnulitinD  that  Merk  sct«d  m  his  lulerpreler  (Ip/i^irtuT^t)  u 
Applying  tohU  iKiioniiicie  of  Latin  rnlher  Ihau  Gre*k). 

»If  the  Roulh  Onlntinn  ChuirhM  were  Incliidri),  It  wonld  be 
more  onluiul  for  Gaiutia  to  folloff  ruthoi  tbmi  prtccdc  Cappa- 
docia. 
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euding  up  with  Bithynia.  Unless,  then,  the  ortler 
was  fixed  by  the  relative  severity  of  persecution  in 
the  Pontic  region,  we  cannot  but  connect  it  with 
something  In  the  writer's  previous  relations  will)  tlie 
churches  la  that  quarter,  churches  possibly  tnoro 
Jewish  in  origin  tlian  tlioae  of  Asia.' 

In  all  tliis  it  is  assumed  that  Peter  did  visit  Rome 
in  hia  Iftst  days.  This  is  sometimes  doubted,  but 
needlessly.  For  besides  the  cryptic  reference  to 
Rume  us  "  Babylon  "  in  the  postscript,  we  have  evi- 
dence  to  the  same  effect  in  Ignatius  (EpUlU  to  the 
Jtomaitt,  "not  as  Peter  and  Paul  do  I  lay  charge  on 
you ")  and  yet  more  fully  in  Clement  of  Borne  (96 
A.  D.). 

Tliis  writer  having  given  ancient  inBtanoes  of  t1)« 
evils  wrought  by  jealousy  (Zilot),  appeals  to  those 
of  quite  rocent  date,  even  of  his  own  generation. 
And  OS  cases  of  "conflict  even  unto  death  "  owing 
to  "jealousy  and  envy,"  be  sets  before  his  readers' 
eyes  "the  good  apostles"  (note  this  affectionate 
familiarity).  First  "Peter,  who  by  reason  of  un* 
righteoua  jealousy  endured  not  one  nor  two  but 
many  (c^ifuMt)  labors,  and  thus,  having  borne  bis 
testimony  {impTopiiani),  went  to  hi«  due  place  of 
glurj."  Tbeu  follows  the  case  of  Paul,  duo  likewise 
to  "jealousy  and  strife."  And  that  both  these  auf- 
forcil  lu  the  anme  place,  namely  Rome,  ecems  implied 

'  A  oaaflrmallan  of  this  luaj  p«rtut)^  bt  roand  in  lli«  riolcoilj 
avUJudttlcnirlftlUsU/or  Mntdoa  ar8lDop6  nboot  I3(KH0  A.  D. 
If  w*  MppoM  tbNi  Ptin'ii  teliw  KM  In  rvntwiiM)  lo  an  appMl  for 
eooiMtl,  tbUaiptliipoluia  loa  tikcra>nclu*lun.  nnrndribefslalMiea 
ofaona  aiiaolal  link  betwMO  biin  and  Uia  chareliM  lint  aamtd  In 
Ikaaddnea. 

T 


ill  what  at  onoo  follows,  i.  e.,  tlwt  "  unto  these  men 
of  holy  Uvea  wftsgatliei'cd  '  n  v»at  multitude  of  elect 
one»,  such  as  sufFcrod  many  iudignities  and  tuiturcs 
by  rootioii  of  j«alouisy  and  eot  h  Gpleiidid  exumpla 
among  ourselves."  Further,  Cleinout,  who  seems  to 
know  more  thaa  Acts  relates  of  jiei-secutions  that 
befell  Peter,  hints  that  his  footsteps  were  dogged  by 
"unjust  jealousy,"  which  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
text (where  the  "jealousy  "  is  between  people  with 
close  mutual  ties)  may  best  refor  to  tlie  action  of  his 
compatriots,  the  Jew9.  If  this  ho  a  well-grounded 
suggcsliua,  we  gather  that  Peter  could  bu  n-giirded 
hy  strict  Jews  as  ** an  apostate"  from  Judaism  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  at  which  Acts  dismisses  him. 
Perhaps  even,  it  was  Jewish  spite  which  brought  him 
under  Nero's  notice  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  car- 
nage in  the  late  summer  of  64  A.  D. ;  for  to  the  like 
cause  Clement  assign!)  the  sufferings  of  the  Itomau 
Chi'isliaus:  and  such  einphasiis  on  the  phrase  in 
question  seems  warranted  by  its  use  in  Paul's  case. 
Uut  that  Peter  was  martyred  somewhere  is  clearly 
implied  in  John  xxi.  19:  and  no  church  save  Home 
claimed  to  be  the  scene  of  martyrdom.  Beautiful 
and  characteristic  of  his  loyal  and  loving  nature  is 
the  story  of  his  end  as  given  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
aodi-ia.    "They  say  that  the  blessed  Peter,  when  lie 


'  TliU  iarel;  Rxva  the  <lcitthi  of  Pniil  nnd  Pnt«r  ah  nt  IcAirt  not 
littur  tliiui  tlie  bnrhumMB  Nrrouluu  oiillinrnk  of  64.  and  Itiuti  cud- 
lirniN  the  inf^KDrn  <1)  thai  Cknienl.  knew  of  uo  Puiitine  itlrue 
ftoin  Komr,  ("J)  llinl  l'*lfr>  vptRik  Wl*  Iwfore  niilnnin  M.  Tliat 
Peler'n  tlvurh  is  iiaMiPil  IiibI  ia  probably  due  to  the  luct  that  hnr- 
Inn  !"<■)  tha  tut  npottoltc  notd,  iw  it  iritic,  he  hnil  l^ri  u  itccpcr 
tni|irMilnTi  on  llie  Kotnnn  Chun.')),  iu  wliiuli  tee  know  that  foul 
liad  Mt  kimaelfn  good  dtol  ioololed. 
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beheld  hi^  own  wife  being  led  forth  to  deatb,  re- 
joiced bjr  reason  of  her  *  calling 'and  her  going  home, 
and  called  to  her  light  encouragingly  Riid  cunifort- 
ablXt  addressing  her  by  n»me  with  the  words,  'Re- 
member, O  tlioti,  the  Lord.'  " 

Good  right  liud  such  a  man  to  send  words  of  faith 
and  cheer  to  others  hard  bestead,  saying:  "Belored, 
take  not  as  strange  ihu  fiery  ordcul  going  on  among 
you,  sent  to  try  you,  u»  though  a  strange  thing  were 
befalling  you.  But  inasmuch  as  yo  aro  parukers  in 
the  Buflferings  of  the  Christ,  rejoice ;  that  at  tho 
revealing  nLso  of  His  glory  ye  may  rejoice  irilh  exul* 
taUon.  If  ye  are  being  viliHed  for  the  noma  of 
Christ,  blessed  are  ye;  because  the  Spirt  of  Glory 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  rcstelh  on  you.  Let  not,  thvu, 
any  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer,  or  a  thief,  or  an  evil- 
doer, or  aa  a  meddler  in  other  men's  business:  but  if 
as  'a  Chriiitiaii,'  let  him  not  be  aohamed,  but  let 
him  glorify  God  in  this  name.  .  .  .  Wherefore 
let  them  also  that  RnflTer  according  to  God's  will 
commit  to  a  faithful  Creator  the  snFe-keeping  of 
their  lives,  in  welldoing."  The  situation  presii|>- 
poMd  is  that  of  A  time  when  persecution,  following 
OQ  oalumny  (ii.  12,  iii.  IG,  iv.  4,  14),  is  beginning  to 
be  severely  felt  by  Christians  at  large.  "  tho  brother* 
hood  in  the  world  "  (v.  9),  as  well  as  in  the  provinces 
in  (lueslion  (i.  6,  7.  iii.  14-17.  iv.  12-19).  And  tins 
deterinines  the  aspect  of  ■■  the  Grace  of  God  "  wliich 
the  writer  emphasizes  (v.  13^  ) ;  viz,  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  at  once  an  example  and  something  to  be 
shared  by  Mis  followers  (iv.  1.1,  cf  iii.  18),  whether 
in  steadfastness  in  tho  Christian  life  of  well-doing 
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(ii.  12,  16),  the  witness  of  their  profession  (lii.  8,  9, 
iv.  4,  cf.  ii.  15,  16),  or  in  self-denial  as  regBids  tlie 
works  of  the  flesh  (iv.  1-4,  cf.  ii.  11,  16).  So  shall 
the}'  be  qualified  to  slmie  in  the  glory  that  is  the  due 
Iseqnel  of  Messianic  siiffeiiug  (t.  II,  ii,  20  ff.,  iii.  9,  iv. 
rl9).  In  these  trying  times  tlio  begiiiuiug  of  the 
faeaaoti  of  Jitdgmeut,  uitlicnng  in  the  future  ng«,  is  to 
bu  difivonivd  (iv.  IT,  18).  The  end  of  uH  things  is  at 
hand.  Subricty  and  wntuli fulness  is  the  temper 
meet  for  the  hour  when  their  great  Adversary  is 
abroad,  ravening  for  \\\6  prey,  ere  bis  term  of  world- 
power  shall  finally  expire.  Yet  in  the  naive  con- 
fidence that  well-doing  must  as  a  rule  shield  the 
Christians  from  ill-treatment  (iii.  18.  yet  see  iv.  12), 
and  in  the  command  to  obey  human  institutions, 
whotlier  emperor  or  his  ofUcers  as  being  sent  to  do 
justice  according  to  desert,  and  to  "honor  the  King" 
(ii.  13,  14,  17), — in  all  this,  as  contrasted  with  the 
fierce  resentment  of  Rome's  injustice  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, one  may  well  discern  signs  of  a  date  prior ' 
to  "the  bath  of  blood  "  in  64,  which  ao  horrified  the 
Cbriutian  consciousness.  And  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  this  very  carnival  of  cruelty  that  Peter  met 
his  end,  the  story  of  bis  crucifixion  head  downward 
sounding  quite  like  a  piece  of  tlio  "mockery"  in 
which  Nero  indulged.  Even  the  tradition  that  Peter 
suEfered  on  the  Vatican  Hill  suits  ttus  same  occasion. 

>  Wilh  lliis  <Kv\\  9fnt»  \\\r.  siuiplioity  of  l\\e  ])iclun  itiffll  Of 
the  Cliriatlan  rommDnltipn,  The  orKAnlwttinn  In  thnt  of  llie  •ja- 
■Hague,  "eldprv"  c^crcl«liiic  »Bl>t-[ih«rd'Huvvrvii(1ilor  llirjnniiKet 
BWnbcri  or  Iho  flock.  MiiiinltriaR  Ut  tlie  iipcdy  \»  Ibe  cowiiiuu 
mnonnl  iltily  of  all  irho  tmtt  tlir  niniiiia  (it.  10).  Aa  to  Uia 
''liberty  of  pro|ilui"yiiii;,"  t!io  anv  ruli*  i«,  "  if  nrij  man  apnk, 
Ut  blm  ipcuk  M  nlleting  oradM  of  Qod  "  (iv.  11), 


CHAPTER  IV. 


NOBTU  SrSIA  AMD  THB  DIDACHi. 

lUOUT  the  time  when  the  leaders  of  the 
first  generation  began  to  pans  rapidly  off 
the  KuciiOt  while  the  Lord's  expected 
return  was  from  year  to  year  unaccount- 
ably delayed,  ii  hcHuus  practical  orisia 
■n.>»e,  nud  abuses  in  conduct  began  to  bcoome  more 
rife  08  the  love  of  many  bcgaa  to  wax  cold.  For, 
iudcvd,  the  motive  of  awful  expectancy,  directed 
toward  a  coming  that  might  happen  at  any  ntomeut, 
had  been  a  mighty,  though  rather  external,  restraint 
put  upon  the  buiiinn  passions.  And  when  its  ten- 
sion relaxed  somewhat,  there  was  a  retnrn  of  the  old 
man,  especially  where  Faith  bad  had  too  little  vitality 
to  transform  current  Messianic  notions  by  a  vivid 
impression  of  Jesus,  with  His  unirjiie  i)er8onal  spell, 
as  the  true  Messiah.  When  this  crisis  began  to 
press  upon  Syrian  ChriHtianity,  a  frciih  edition  of  the 
"Two  Ways"  was  felt  to  be  needed,  giving  among 
other  things  instruction  on  the  I'arousia  question,  ■• 
truth  for  the  times. 

Here  we  are  not  left  to  mere  conjecture.  Com- 
parboo  of  the  various  documents  in  which  the 
*'  Two  Ways  "  ia  now  seen  to  survive,  itself  proves 
tbat  the  work  underwent  several  revisions,  fresh 
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Matter  of  kiodred  kind  bciag  gndoallj  uUed.' 
Ihfa  WM  indeed  *  omuod  lot  wUh  loovljfciul  eol- 
iKtkns  of  MiiiM,  M  v»  Me  is  Scettmimatiat*  for 
liwtance.  Mm*  msoiucnpt*  of  wlueb  faaT«  matter 
not  CoQod  ia  otbefB.  Bot  thate  exiita  alio  a  ooo- 
tcmporary  DOtiea  of  the  Tcrr  eooditiot»  whi«fa  gmre 
Irirth  to  the  trmnsformitioa  of  the  "Two  Wajs" 
into  tba  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelre  Apoetles,"  that  is, 
aobftantialljr  oar  Di^JarJii,  The  form  io  vbich  this 
fact  reaches  as  is  peculiar,  bnt  highly  cltaracteristio 
of  the  ftge.  It  is  presteiited  as  prophecjr,  aa  part  of  a 
••riea  of  events  revealed  in  tUiod  to  the  prophet 
Xaalah,  which  a  Jewish  Christiao  baad  added  to  the 
Jeviiih  ApocalypM  known  tis  the  Atcemion  t^  tuxiah. 
Thb  vision  we  are  able  to  assign  to  abont  64-66 ' 
A.  D.,  so  adding  another  to  the  few  and  precious  lixed 
points  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  We  shall  have  occa< 
aion  to  qnnte  thifi  dociimetit  at  some  length.  Enough 
now  to  state  that  it  rofvrtt  to  a  falling  away  from  the 
"Teaching  of  tho  Twelve  Apostles"  as  destined  to 
tako  [ilttcfl  in  the  ilcgoncrute  duye  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Lord*s  return,  there  expected  to  follow  on 
Nero's  luisuinptioii  of  the  r61e  of  Antichrist  about 
autumn  64.    Such  a  reference  does  not  indeed  prova 

■  tixAaeU  1.  3  (ivtya,  "  BleM  ^e  ")  to  II,  1,  wns  ocrtiilaljr  M  lii- 
■diIhI,  III  oii«  or  two  itflgM  \  anil  cli.  tl.  wna  itppeDdcd,  probablj 
ni  iti*  mnniTnt  «li«ii  tlie  mnnitnl  p(ii>fi>H  d^Qnlteljr  beyond  Jewltilt 
UUiUdnii  cln'lm  Into  ilio  haiiflii  of  (tciiUle  CbriMlbna  who  oonhl 
■Mil  W  f  x|H<l*i]  Io  "  lipiir  lh«  yokf  of  iIif  Lord  na  a  whoU,"  mid 
M>  b«  "  iivrfrot."  Tliry  iTi-re  to  do  wlnit  lliej  could  •■  to  k1>- 
■Inliiliig  rrom  iinoiMn  FuimIi  :  but  liy  nil  iDMni  lli«7  ir«T«  Io  b«- 
rsn  aT  Ibad  nArail  to  UIoIm,  "  for  it  U  n  wotsblp  i>f  il««l  gods," 
'V  AiipMiiIlt  n>t  hitlber  iteloils. 
Umob,  m«  Lllcnrj  Appendix, 
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directly  the  exi8t«iice  of  ft  work  styled  the  Tcaehitiff 
of  liu  Twelve  ApoaiUs.  But  it  does  so  indirectly,  by 
indicating  just  those  conditions  wliich  explniii  ilia 
origin  of  our  IfiJachS,  namely  a  time  when  tlie  true 
Apostolic  traditiou  wns  beginning  to  suffer  vclipsc 
owing  to  tho  defttb  of  tho  first  witnesses  them- 
selves. The  full  strength  of  this  position,  however, 
can  only  bo  felt  as  our  exposition  of  the  document 
and  ttio  epoch  proceeds  step  by  step. 

Part  II.,  of  our  Didachi  (Chh.  vii.-xvi.),  then,  is  a 
manifeato  of  the  true  Apostolic  tradition,  issued  in 
the  earlier  days  of  that  period  of  degeneracy  de> 
scribed  in  darker  colors  by  the  unknown  apocalyplio 
writer  about  04-06.  Tliese  days  would  coincide 
roughly  with  the  years  60-65,  during  which  the  orig- 
inal Apostles — a  Paul,  a  James,  a  Peter — were  fast 
posuog  off  the  scene,  as  alao  the  original  local 
"leaders  who  spake  the  Word  of  God"  to  the 
Churches  (Heb.  xiii.  7).  The  need  of  the  time  was 
for  something  that  should  confirm  f«ith,  already  a 
good  deal  perplexed  by  tho  departure  of  the  origiuiil 
witnesses,  in  tho  truth  of  its  traditional  beliefs  and 
usages.  And  what  bvtler  confirmation  eould  there 
be,  than  a  document  having  behind  it  the  cullcctivo 
weight  of  the  uriginal  Apostolic  witnesses?  As  tho 
life  of  tho  primitive  Jerusalem  community  had  rested 
on  "the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  fellow- 
ship "  which  found  formal  expression  in  "  the  Bi-eak- 
ing  of  Bread  and  the  Prayers"  (Acts  ii.  42);  bo 
now,  it  was  to  be  confirmed  in  tbeso  Syrian  regions 
by  the  assurance  that  the  best  local  teaching  in  con- 
duct and  in  ChurohOife  indeed  represented  the  mind 


of  their  Lord  as  echoed  by  the  voicea  of  His  origiual 
Apostles. '  And  thus  the  Didachi  sprang  into  be- 
ing in  much  its  pieiieiit  scope,  embracing  practiciil 
"  leaching,"  the  outlines  of  ecclesiasticul  institutiontt, 
and  a  fresh  cull  to  watchfulness — in  spite  of  oppos- 
ing tendencies — in  the  cunfidence  that  the  Great 
Crisis  could  not  now  long  be  delayed. 

We  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  practical  rule  of 
life  embodied  in  the  Two  Ways:  and  the  repiib- 
licaLion  of  its  simple  ethics  bears  emphatic  witness 
to  the  conservatism  of  the  Judseo'Cliristian  ideal.' 
But  our  present  business  is  with  the  new  elements 
found  in  I'ait  II..  which  the  analogy  of  Part  I. 
should  prepare  us  to  regiud  oa  tiow  in  only  a  very 
limited  sense.  The  bulk  of  Iheru  prei-xisted  as  ua. 
age  more  or  less  definite,  and  indeed  stereotyped 
in  the  case  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucbaristio  meal, 
as  also  of  the  liturgic  forniulfe  associated  theie- 
with.  As  these  liturgical  elements  (vii,-x.)  largely 
reflect  past  usuge,  antecedent  even  to  62  A.  I>., 
while  the  rest  of  what  follows  (xi.-xvi.)  has  regard 
rather  tu  the  new  crisis  and  the  expected  future,  we 
may  treat  the  whole  in  two  sections  broadly  styled 
Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical. 

|i.     lAturgical:  Didachi,  vii.-X. 

The  second  part  of  the  Didaehe  begins  most  fit- 
tingly with  a  reference  to  entrance  into  the  Spiritual 

'Ofcoune  tlic  DidivJU  wu  ouly  Indirecllj  apuntolic, '.  e.,  iwuvd 
bf  certain  Syiinli  tliaciplc*  of  npnaltea  ns  n  lni«  dccniiDt  of  th«tf 
IjeiMitaJ  teaching.     Indecil  it  mnkea  uo  higher  clitliu  for  iUelf. 

'Eren  lh«  more  Evnn^clk  prec«pt0  DOfr  ronad  iol.a-fi.wera 
probnbljr  added  nflei  70.A.  D. 
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Tarael  through  Baptism.  It»  subjectti  are  those  al- 
ready instruoted  in  the  duties  of  their  new  state,  aa 
set  forth  iu  the  "Two  Ways," 

"Now  M  toucIiliiR  Boplioiu,  thu«  xhall  ;«  bnpltxo.  Hnilnit 
&mt  TMiled  ull  ibfje  Uiiugs  (tbe  'Two  Vliya'),  baptiie  je  {■ 
tba  uuie  of  tli«>  Fftllicf  uud  of  tlw  8oa  anil  of  lh«  Kolj  Spirit  tn 
living  (niDiiiDg)  Tiiitrt.  (Knt  if  tAoii  linat  nut  liring  wiitrr,  b>p* 
IIm  til  otl)(>r  WAt«r ;  ami  if  Iboa  cnnot  not  In  oolil,  i1i«d  hi  vami. 
Bnt  irthoa  but  noilliec  [■'.  e^,ln  MCScient  qnanlitir]. pout  water  oa 
tb«  bftod  llirict  In  lh«  nnin«  of  Pither  und  Son  and  IIol;  Spirit). 
Bal  before  tli«  buptiam  let  bim  Ihut  bnplix«(li  uud  him  Ibal  ll 
bAjiIisiyl  TmI,  and  aiiyothen  who  ran.  (And  Ihoa  aball  bid  bim 
tbat  is  bnpLitoil  to  fut  odd  «r  Iwo  dn^a  befuieliitDdJ." 

Here  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  section,  io 
ita  original  state,'  are  :  first  the  addiess  to  the  local 
church  aa  a  whole,  not  to  a  Hpccial  niiiiistrant ;  und 
next,  the  use  uf  tlio  threefulil  Nume.  The  former 
point  implies  that  the  £cclena  iteelf  authorized  ad- 
mission to  its  own  membership,  the  roinietrant  being 

'TLe  iiMire  «pecial  piovUluun,  hei«  put  in  bni'ltctii,  look  like 
1bi«1'  amplilicittiuutinitiuit  to  keep  lli«  luanunl  uplodal*,  pemlbljr 
•too  to  a<1Jusl  It  Io  cliuiatln  and  other  condUions  diffcnnt  fl«in 
tboMof  llaoflKliial  boin«,  (1)  Note  aliaaiie  tnm  tbe  plural  Io 
th«  liugatai  adilren  (f,  a.,  to  llie  niiutalrant — m  Ap«M.  OtnM.  vll, 
23  tbroushont  III*  wctloo),  (3)  Tlie  tbrttfold  act,  axinbollc  of 
the  tbT««fotit  Kaiac,  occnra  only  locidenttiltj,  Id  ronnrrllon  with 
on*  of  Ibrre  apertnl  cnan.  not  will)  tho  f;pn<inil  injnndion  at  the 
begfonlniti  (.  •■.bolh  rffltiitMat*lal*rnclditiat».  fJ)  Iu  ihenccond 
mentloti  of  Iba  haptivinal  Numr,  the  dt-IInllr  nrlicleii,  found  brfore 
Mwb  tnctnbcr  in  tlir  Aral  Innlanm,  diuipprnr.  Tliia  piobahlj  rep- 
rmnnla  Ibn  lilnrgicnl  iiiw  of  annlhcT  time  und  pt;ioe.  Thua  the 
Ctfrnntiiie  llomiUn  {nailf  third  oriilDl?  V)  xi,  2S.35,  hnve  thia 
form  and  uUo  llie  feature  next  namtsl  i  i;^.  alao  liL  73,  liii.  0,  II, 
xiT,  1,  and  the  Arti  of  BanuAat  (tatlj  necotid  cenlarjr  1)  cb.  13. 
(4)  Tbe  trarjr  ipeciQc  rhiit|[e  to  tile  caadidale  to  fiuit  "oneor  two 
d*ys"  pre*i«DiJx<  eeetna  like  ao  anorlbou|-ht.  The  codumiIoo  la 
b*tt«r  wUbool  it. 
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ignored  as  simply  iDstrumental :  and  the  HigiiiBcADce 
of  Die  idea  is  indicated  b;  the  care  which  the  Apo»- 
tolical  Comtiiutione  (iv.  century)  took  to  change  the 
phraseology.  The  occurrence  of  the  Ti-iune  name 
is  most  notewoHhy,  if  this  part  of  the  Didaehi  really 
belongs  to  about  65  A.  I>.  and  may  be  taken  as  on 
index  of  Norlli  Syrian  usngc  in  some  circles  at  least. 
For  if  so,  H  is  probably  our  earliest  witness  to  the 
UHO  of  this  furniula  in  bnptiiim,  not  excepting  the 
clusiug  verses  of  St.  Mutthew.  It  is  not  only  that 
thia  gospel  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  date  much  before 
70  A.  D. ;  but,  apart  from  this,  none  of  the  cases  of 
baptism  alluded  to  in  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  show 
any  trace  of  the  use  of  such  a  formula.  They  sug- 
gest rather  some  simple  form  of  confessed  uUogiance 
to  Jesus  as  Christ  or  Lord.  Nor  hnve  no  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  simpler  usage  was  speedily  to- 
placed  by  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  n 
work  wrilteri  within  some  t«a  years  of  tlic  Didaehc, 
wo  road:  *'wo  descend  into  the  water  laden  witli 
sins  and  filth,  and  go  up  from  it  bearing  fruit  in  th« 
heart,  resting  in  spirit  our  fear  and  hope  on  Jesus" 
(li.  11).  And  we  get  a  similar  impression  from  Her- 
mas,  writing  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
*■  For  before  a  man  bears  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God,  ho  is  dead.  But  whene'er  he  receives  the  seal 
be  lays  aside  deadncss  and  assumes  life.  Now  the 
seal  is  the  water." ' 

In  view  of  all  this  and  also  of  a  phrase  further  on, 
*■  those  baptized  unto  the  Lord's  name,"  one  might 
be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  present  formula  has 
'  Similitude,  is.  16, 
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displaced  an  older  one  in  our  PiJach'.  But  this 
voiild  be  needksa,  since  the  probable  dates  of  it  mid 
our  Matthew  are  close  enough  together  to  make  it 
quite  likvly  that  a  uitago  witnessed  by  tiiv  latter,  say 
iibout  68-75,  viEisted  already  iii  the  circle  of  tbfl 
fortnct  Dome  few  years  earlier.  First  appearance  in 
literature  very  seldutn  means  first  appearance  in  bet 
And  this  conclusion  ia  etreuglbcned  by  the  occur- 
rence, in  the  very  next  section,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  a  form  akin  to,  but  not  identical  with,  that  found 
in  Matthew.  The  section  in  question  runs  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"  But  Ut  joar  fluito  not  lie  tiaog  irith  the  li;pocrit«a  (i  c.,  tfao 
nubclleTing  Jawa) ;  Tut  th«j  fual  on  tli«  eevouil  (itooAitj}  kni] 
flfUi  day  (TIiDntdnj)  ;  hat  do  fa  (oM  <ta  the  Tonrlh  (WcdncMlay) 
KUd  OD  the  Pr«p.iTiitiuu  day  (Friday). '  Neilher  pray  ye  lU  IhB 
h;po(!rit«j  hilt  ax  tlin  I^onl  baile  in  If  in  Gospel  «i>  pray  y«:  Our 
Fath«r,  etc.     .     .     .     ThriM  ia  th^dsy  w  pray  y«." 

To  take  the  central  point  first.  We  have  here  a 
version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  strongly  agreeing  with 
Matthew's  form  (as  compared  witli  Luke's),  but  yet 
■0  differing  in  minor  details  as  to  negative  the  likeli- 
hood of  direct  dependence  thereon.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  a  familiar  form  of  prayer  even 
nuDor  diflereucea  cannot  be  dismissed  us  slips  of 

'Faating  m  on  aid  to  prayer  nnd  n  rondttEoD  of  flsgrontest 
effiocy  yian  (fry  coiani«a  in  Inter  JndniBia  »nd  ninoni:  maDj 
of  tba  enrly  Clitiitiaua :  >r«  l.tiko  ii.  37  {tli«  cnM  at  Aoiia),  Aoll 
xiii.  9^  3,  xW.  33;  et.  a  Cor.  ti.  fi;  and  later,  rDlycnr|>>  *"•  3, 
"being  aubn  unto  praycra  and  p«tVTrnr>({  in  fiialiniE*,"  Hprmoa, 
VU.  IIL  10,  9.  Ia  Ifaia  ronneolioii  lh«  intrqHitatml  mfVrfiK**  lo 
batiag  in  Ibe  IVtIim  Strrfytut  •>(  Uatt.  stll.  ill  (Mwk  ll.  3S},  Acta 
a,  30^  and  1  Cot,  vii.  G,  u«  aloo  inairucUif. 
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memory. '  We  inu»l  not  build  too  much  on  the  prea- 
etice  of  a  Doxology  at  the  end  differiag  from  that 
found  iu  tlifl  Authorized  Version  (but  rightly  omit- 
ted ia  the  Revised)  iu  ttie  uuiission  of  "the  King- 
dom." For  Doiologieu  arc  upt  to  creep  in  from  later 
usage,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  our  Matthew. 
Yet  the  recurrence  of  practicully  the  Sftnie  Dox- 
ology in  the  two  Euchariatic  prayers  soon  to  he 
cited,  HuggestH  that  it  is  original  here  also.  If  ao, 
tlie  whole  I'raycr  is  given  a»  it  waa  then  used  in 
privalti  devotionn,  tliruo  limes  a  day,  as  well  as  in 
public  worship.'  Nur  do  the  words  which  introduce 
tlie  prayer  point  the  other  wity.  If  by  "  His  Gos- 
pel ''  hnd  been  meant  a  written  gospel,  we  should 
have  had.  Dot  "as  the  Lord  bade"  {lKlUu<n<i),h^t 
"bids,"  His  voice  being  perpetuated  in  the  written 
word.  But  this  doea  not  settle  the  question  whether 
a  written  record  of  the  Lord's  sayings  was  or  waa 
'  not  in  use  at  the  place  and  time  oonceriied.  To  this 
we  must  return  later. 

We  now  come  to  sections  of  great  interest,  those 
dealing  with  the  current  Eucharist  usages  and  tbe 
ideas  therein  implied. 

"But  ns  tonchiag  the  giving.of-thftnlcs,  {'EDchnriBt')^  kRm 
this  m&imM  give  thuuka.     First,  Ha  KK^nls  tbe  cnp: 'We  give 

'Not*  "delit"  {tiiv  iftikiiv)  instead  nf  "ilebla"  (rd  (tyscrt- 
liuxa),  where  Luke  hI»o  did'ura,  liaTing  "sJdb."  These  kll  prob- 
ably rapiucnt  n  iiriKlo  Scmilin  original ;  bat  tb«/ mean  dtatinct 
llnwofOrcok  tiDdltion. 

'The  other  tHfiiitious  »ie,  "bea»eti  "  for  "h«BTcns"  {"o  char> 
Mterittio  or  Mattb»ir),  "  for^j^vo  "  {A^kfitv,  of.  Lnbe's  Afiaiuv) 
for  "bftTororgivea"  (i^icaiitv).  Bud  UOdrut  tot  lietrv. 
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The»  thaoka,  our  FNt)i«r,  Tor  tb«  \kHj  Viae  cS  Dofid  Tbj  wrTsnt, 
wlikh  Tliou  nuulHt  kaawa  to  o«  tbroaul)  JuunTby  Soivoot.  To 
Thee  be  Ibo  glor;  foraTW  (uuto  lliv  hicth).'  And  as  re|^iit*  Ui« 
braad  (broken  br«iil,  oU^/iX):  'Wo  bito  Thecr  thnok*,  oar 
Fatber,  for  (lie  lir«  and  knonlcdge  which  Thou  modcM  kuoim 
to  lu  tbroU||b  Jniii*  Thj  8«rvRiii.  To  Thw  be  I  be  glory  foreret. 
Ai  ifala  piece  at  hnoA  hm  oom  Knttercd  (ai  grain)  Dpon  ih*  (op 
of  Ibo  Bouatain*  (cT.  Pt,  Ixxll.  16}  aud  tbeu  b«iD|[  ^Ibeted  U> 
gaibar  b«c«iii«  oue,  »a  maj  Tby  C'barcb  bo  gathered  togcUiv  from 
the  end*  of  the  cnrlh  Into  Tb>  KiUKilum.  Cor  Tbiu«  ia  the  glory 
and  llie  [lOwer  Ihrotigh  Jtsn*  Chiiat  foroTcr,'  But  kt  do  od*  Wt 
or  ilfiak  of  your  Thnub*K'viiiK  lural.  save  lbo«e  buptlied  udW  Iba 
Loiil's  uume:  Tor  rcg»nliiig  tbi>  nlwi  the  Lnrd  halh  laiit,  'OiT* 
not  thai  which  U  holy  to  the  duga,'  Aud  after  btiuft  mliRSed 
{'niled'),  thus  give  jn  Ihauki:  'Wo  fpie  Tb«e  thapk^  Holy 
Futhrr,  far  Tlij  holy  iiaiue,  ithkb  Tbou  but  eoftbtiucd  (maido  (O 
UbFiDBcle]  in  out  henrli,  and  for  tli«  knoKlndge  aDd  faith  and 
iDimorlalltj  nhlch  Thou  raadeat  koowD  to  ui  IhtoDgh  Jcma  Tby 
fWrraiiL  To  Thee  bo  the  xlory  forever.  Thou,  Mnster  Alnilt-blj 
(ijfmrura  iravrniV^drofOiilidtlcteatc  theuuirerae  fur  Tb;  Kama's 
Buke,  didst  g\ie  both  food  and  drink  to  men  to  nijof,  tbal  Ihaj 
tnight  kItc  'llien  Ihank*;  but  to  ii»  Thou  biwl  K'^'^'ounly  |[l***i 
spiritual  food  and  drink  and  tifr  (■l»nal  Ibrough  Thy  Serroat, 
Bcfor*  all  tbiiift*  ">  gi'e  Th««  Ihonkii  that  Tbou  nrt  pooMful  ;  to 
Thee  be  Ibe  gtory  foreiei.  Itemenibrr.  Lord,  Thy  Cliurch,  to 
dollrer  ll  from  all  UI  and  to  prrfrrt  it  in  Thy  )ot<i;  and  jpilher  It 
toselher  fram  the  four  rriudv,  Ibe  hallowed  (Chnrth),  into  Thy 
Kingdom  which  Thon  prrporrdst  for  it.'  For  Tbine  I*  the  power 
•od  the  glory  forcTer.     Let  grace  oonia  (ef.  1  PM.  1.  13).  and  lei 


'  FW  thit  anpMt  of  the  Kingdom  oa  futiire  cf.  Matt.  xit.  34, 
3  roler  i.  11,  nud  the  anidcntified  quotation  in  1  Cor.  II.  9.  Its 
Dalore  Is  described  In  iv  Kira  ii.  10-13.  "Tell  My  people  Ibat 
I  Kill  gUe  tbem  Ibe  kingdom  of  JernNilem,  wbidi  1  would  bat* 
giveo  unto  Iwael.  Their  glory  also  will  1  luke  unto  Me,  aiul  gWo 
IbeM  t1i«  ererlaaliiiit  taberuix-lra  which  I  had  prepared  for  litem. 
Tbvy  ahall  hat«  the  Tr«e  of  life  for  an  ointment  of  iweet  aarnr  : 
Ibey  ihall  naltber  labor  iior  be  weary,  Ank,  iiud  y«  aball  re- 
«•!*•:  pray  (br  f<iw  day*  unlo  you.  that  thi-y  inny  be  kb»rl«Ded: 
tfat  KlDgdum  U  n)r»(uly  pr*|ia(«<l  for  yoii :  n  ulch," 
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tills  world  pRMavnj.  Itiwatiua  lo  lb«  Ootl  «r  Uwvid  Ifaay  b 
faolj,  l«t  bint  eou«:  if  nuj  in  not,  lei  liim  repeal.  Marao  Aihn 
("Oar  Lord  oomoth,"  of.  t  Cor.  xvl.  2'J}.  Aiaoo.'  But  to  iho 
propbeto  giro  licoiuo  to  rander  Uuoka  hi  luucb  so  tbe^  will." 

Before  proceeding  to  oomment  on  thssa  pmjers,  it 
may  be  well  to  lay  bectide  llie  closing  piissage 
xelative  to  the  churcb's  coiisdrmuatioD  utiolber  of 
•Ofnowhat  similar  louor,  inserted  bj  Bome  Judteo* 
CbrisUuit  hand  ia  iv  Ezra  ii.  33  S.  "Arise  up  and 
stutid,  uiid  behold  the  number  of  those  that  be  sealed 
in  the  Feast  of  the  Lord;  they  that  withdrew  them 
from  the  shadow  of  the  world  have  received  glorious 
ganneiils  [t.  e.,  Raptidiiial  Uighleonsiiess]  of  tlie 
Lord.  Keceive  thy  iiuinbor,  O  8iuu,  and  make  up 
the  reckoning  of  those  of  thine  that  are  clothed  id 
white,  which  have  fulfilled  the  Law  of  the  Lord. 
The  number  of  thy  children,  whom  thou  longedet 
for,  is  fulfilled  :  beseech  the  power  of  the  Lord,  tliat 
thy  people,  which  have  been  called  from  the  b«- 
ginning,  may  bu  hallowed"  (38-41).  The  reference 
of  this  is  quite  obviuus  in  the  light  of  the  opening 
words:  "O  ye  nations,  that  hear  and  understand, 
look  for  your  Shepherd.  He  sball  give  you  ererlasl^ 
ing  rest:  for  lie  is  near  at  liand,  that  shall  come  in 
the  end  of  the  world."  Sion  is  here  the  ideal  City 
of  the  Baints,  in  which  they,  of  whatever  clime  or 
ruce,  have  their  citizenship.  The  idea  ia  akin  to 
that  in  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  6.  <' The  Lord  shall  count, 
He  writeth  up  the  peoples,  this  one  was  bom 

So,  too,  in  our  Didaohe  the  Old  Testament  associa- 

1  of  David  " 


as  are  quite  obvious.     It  is  "the 


*'Tke  Holy  Vint  of  David"  ttot  Jetus.      811) 

timt  is  praised  for  tbe  coming  Kingdom:  the  Kitig* 
dom  iUelf  is  still  conceived  as  a  perfected  J«wisb 
theocracy,  no  less  than  at  Christ's  triumphal  entry 
into  Jciuftalein  (Mntt.  xxi.  9;  Murk  xi.  9),  tliough 
on  more  spirituul  and  uuivcrsai  lines.  Pulcstine, 
that  is,  is  the  centre  to  which  in  u  new  world-order 
the  Sainta  are  to  be  gntbered  together,  unto  the 
glorious  Messianic  Kingdntn  foreshadowed  in  Daniel 
vii.  18  f.,  27  and  many  another  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  some  of  which  had  spoken  of  a  gathering 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  (Deut.  xxi.  4;  Is.  xxvii.  18;  Zecb.  ii.  C). 
And  tbo  tone  of  the  references,  to  David  In  pur- 
tJcnlar,  makes  it  likoly  that  such  piuycrs  reflect  the 
aspirations  of  Syrian  Judteo-Christians  befoi-e  rather 
than  after  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  put  Davidio 
associations  into  the  background. 

From  this  standpoint  we  can  render  satisfactory 
account  of  the  most  difGcult  phrase  in  these  prayers, 
that  namely  in  which  thanks  are  rendered  for  "the 
holy  Vino  of  David  "  revealed  through  Jesna.  Thia 
caonot  possibly  mean  Jesus  Himself  as  Messiah ;  for 
He  ia  described  instrumental ly  as  God's  "servant" 
(soif),  exactly  as  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acta  (iii. 
13,  20,  iv.  27,  80) — the  phrase  in  either  case  pointing 
to  the  "Servant  of  Jehovah  "  in  the  Int«r  part  of 
I»aiah  (f.  'J.,  xlii.  1,  in  LXX.).  But  if  wo  turn  to 
Fwilm  Ixxx.  8  ff.  wo  find  Israel  called  God's  Vine; 
and  God  is  entreated  to  look  down  from  liearen  and 
visit  it,  "  and  the  stock  which  (or,  matnlnin  that 
vhich)  Thy  right  hand  bath  planted,  and  the  branch 
(lit.  •'  Son  ")  that  Thou  madest  atrong  for  Thyself. 
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.  .  .  Let  Thy  hnnd  be  upon  the  ihbd  of  Tbjr 
right  haiid,  upon  tho  Son  of  mnii  whom  Thou 
mftdeBt  strong  for  Thyself."  In  ihiii  fountain-head 
of  the  Bitnile,  oua  notices  the  close  blending  of  the 
ooUeotive  and  personal  such  an  would  inevitably  sug- 
gest to  Jews  in  the  fitst  century  a  highly  Messinnio 
way  of  taking  the  pnssage.  And  tliere  were  other 
passages  of  thu  samu  type-  "Let  me  sing  for  my 
Wfill-beloved  a  sung  of  my  Bt'Ioved  '  touching  His 
vineyard.  .  .  .  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  the  houee  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah 
the  plant  of  His  delight."  "And  I  will  raise  up 
onto  them  a  plant  for  renown.  .  .  .  And  ye,  i^Iy 
sheep,  the  eheep  of  My  paHture,  are  men,  and  I  am 
your  God,  saith  the  Lord  God."'  Again,  just  above 
we  read :  "  I  will  «ct  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and 
he  shall  feed  them,  oveu  my  servant  David.  .  .  . 
And  I  the  Lord  will  bo  their  God,  and  My  servant 
David  prince  among  them.  " ' 

Id  view  of  such  Old  Testament  ueage  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  "  Vine  of  David  "  meant,  to  those  who 
framed  and  used  this  prayer,  the  true  sound  stock  of 
Israel  *  (i'.  e.,  the  Messianic  elvment  in  it),  a  favoritA 

■"Bdornl"  ia  Ihe  tilla  tbr  CUiM  in  Atettitio  tmiK, 

•I>uil»h  V.  1,  7;  Ewkkl  »«iv,  29  IT. 

*A  mmit  Yalnnble  link  belncen  |1i«»cOli]  TMlaniml  pHHagMi 
nnil  oiir  Judico-Ch  rial  Ian  pnijrere  i*  BtTunlfd  b;  «  urtal  MmnI«|)1« 
upranioa  ol  pinaM  JtiiliiisTii  nliout  Die  Iwicinain^  ot  Ibe  Chria- 
linu  nil,  Ptalmi  n/  Sotnmnn.  Kvii,  Tliet*  Ilit-  Duviilk  King  and 
OiKl'a  Kiugdom  nr»  TMy  cIomIjt  bound  up  lognlliM. 

•Ill  lllMMiurcof  iljecntly  •n'onilcnitnry.in  Hi>riiin«,  Vi».v.,w* 
Im*«  the  parable  of  llie  ViDcyutd  (God't  People)  aii<]  lh«  bllhnil 
8nTant  (Jemia  Christ)  who  ilenolca  Ilinuolf  lo  iU  weTfitr*.  Tol 
mora  akin  ia  tlie  arehalo  opening  of  Book  1.  of  tb*  SyriM)  Dt- 
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idea  with  Isaiah.  And  just  as  in  the  later  part  of 
that  book  the  sense  of  the  "Servant  of  Jehnvnh  " 
hoverfi  between  the  collective  being  of  ideal  Israel 
nnd  some  chosen  Servant  through  ivhoni  it  tetilizes 
it«  cnlling,  so  munt  it  have  been  to  these  Jewisl) 
Oiri^tiana.  The  M-'.wattic  Kingdom  itself 'WM  to 
them  the  Vine  of  David,  tlie  Davidio  Theocmcy ; 
and  Jeiiiiswas  tlie  Chosen  One  through  whom  it  had 
heou  revealed  and  was  yet  to  be  confiinnmut«d.  In 
other  words,  wo  have  the  standpoint  of  the  prayers 
in  the  early  chapt«ni  of  Acts  stereotyped  in  these 
archaic  petitions.'  Yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
through  the  tuediuin  of  current  Apocalyptic  writ- 
ings that  the  actual  phrase  "  the  Vine  uf  David " 
came  naturally  to  those  who  used  the  Euobaristio 
prayers  of  the  Dxdoche.  Thus  in  Die  Book  of  Enoth 
Israel  is  "  the  Plant  of  Rtghteonsnesa  "  (z.  16).  In 
the  Afocalyjaf  of  Baruch  (xxtix.  7)  we  read  that 
in  th«  latter  days  "the  principate  of  My  Mes^siah 
will  t>o  revealed,  which  is  like  the  Fountain  and  the 
Vino  [already  deiicrilied] ;  and  when  it  is  revealed 
it  will  root  out  the  multitude  of  his  Imst"  [i.  t.,  the 
power  of  Rome].  Here  then  we  have  the  source  of 
this    otherwise    perplexing    expression.     And    to 

4rn*l-alia— "  G«d'ii  plant  (MhII.  xt.  13)  and  Hi*  deet  Tlee;atd 
nre  ili«;  wbo  liare  bclioTcd  on  HI*  f[Ult«lpM  religion  .  .  . 
cO'li^re  ami  cxi-t-hnieni  witb  Hi*  bokiTrd  Si^Tinnl  (ir<iis').'' 

■  Uolh  hnra  an<l  iu  Acta  It.  21  QoA  U  the  Atmlithly  "  Ma*t*[  " 
iDtuptif*,  louaA  nl<a>  in  Syraroii'*  Je«i*h  pnivrr,  I.iike  )i.  'id,  and 
In  iWpmycT  In  ^^.  t\.  10]  i  Hni)  .Irjiiii  ia  "Tlif  (linlj)  Serraot  " 
(M.  "cblld").  Alan  in  Ada  in.  10  ft.  Jeana,  na  the  Cliriat,  ii  tbe 
'  Praph*!  "  of  il>r  Kingdotn,  lh«  "  SwvMit ''  rmjacd  np  bdcI  mhI 
"ioblMa  lanM-l  in  taniing  every  ou« /roiu  hia  slna,"  M  taralag 
It  Iai0  Die  trae  MtwiiBto  lanML 
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render  thia  solution  complete,  we  liave  only  to  ob- 
serve that  iu  the  Ascetiaion  of  haiah  the  Church  is 
definitely  styled  "the  I'l&ut  which  th«  twelve  Apos- 
tles of  Beloved  planted." ' 

Iu  dealing  with  this  crucial  point  at  some  length 
we  huro  clcatud  the  way  for  a  brief  treatment  of 
other  points  in  these  reuiaikuhle  prayers.  Thus  the 
whole  Bymbolism  of  the  Cup  conformii  to  the  notion 
of  the  Vine  whose  life  blood  is  therein  typified.  It 
was  felt  that  in  drinking  of  the  one  Cup  they  were 
sharing  in  common  the  very  life-element  of  the 
Kingdom.  As  we  may  gather  from  the  title  Ayapi 
or  " Love-menl,"  given  in  some  quarters*  to  the 
Sacred  meal  of  Thimksgiving  (Eucharist)  in  keeping 
with  the  Now  Commundment  that  acoorapcinied  its 
institution,  the  Vine's  life-blood  was  Love.  So, 
then,  the  Cup  was  indeed  "a  loving  cup,"  passed 
round  among  the  bi-ethren  as  symbol  of  their  one 
life  rooted  iu  the  Christ  and  renewed  at  such  seasons 
of  communion  with  one  another  and  with  Him  in  the 
Spirit.  And  this  is  just  the  idea  of  the  Cup  which 
meets  us  in  the  pas^go  where  Paul  expresses  the 
kindivd  thought  of  tlio  Kingdom  as  a  ojurituat  or- 
ganism— the  mystical  Christ,  constituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  Ilis  members.     Believers  are  not  only 

'Tliia  riptnuiiUou  retiioTM  the  noCinu  o(  ilepeiiilence  npoii  lh« 
uUeKotjr  of  the  Vine  in  Jolm  xv.  Tlioii|tli  Ihe  tlioiight  ■■  in  aiib- 
atiuiFo  ibp  winr — Ihe  Viii«  (Mrwliinlc  Kincil"™)  inclnding  both 
Me»iiLli  at  nloc);  uikI  the  Saint*  n*  l)runclir)i — yet  u  Johiuinin* 
tmditioii  cuDDcit  Iw  hem  iliirrrncd  lu  <iperntlv«. 

'Judo  13  (?  'i  Vei,  ii,  l:i).  Vi'n  niiint  not  nMiiinn  that  all  ths 
uumtii  for  (hill  SatrL-tl  Mml  wi-re  nsrd  cvftj-wh^nt  r  piohHlilv  mch 
rt^ecti  n  dUtioct  iiiipi.-i.-t  nl  it  aa  tounivcd  bj  JcwUh  nni)  ObhUI* 
Oliristiaui',  kod  «>aii  in  <liir«niiit  looalitiM, 
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"in  oiie  Spirit  nil  b«pUzcd  into  one  Body";  they  are 
also  "nil  miidc  to  drink  one  Spirit  "  (1  Cor.  xii,  13, 
cf.  X.  4).  In  similar  fuifltion,  tlm  Brend  represents 
the  food  of  tliB  Kingdom,  tti«  life^ving  knowlege 
or  truth  revealed  in  JeHus.  As  0«d  bad  given  to 
men  at  large  food  for  the  body,  so  to  Ills  own  ohil* 
dren  the  Holy  Father  hud  given  in  grace  "spintual 
food  and  drink  and  life  eternul  through  His  Servant." 
What  is  ever  before  their  minds  is  tbe  wonder  of 
tlie  "  knowledge '  and  faith  and  immortality  "  opened 
up  to  them  for  the  first  time  in  Jesus.  And  the  core 
of  it  all  was  God's  now  name  of  Ffttber,  "Holy 
Fatbor,"  deep  enshrined  in  every  heart. 

Here  we  seem  to  feel  ourBelres  in  familiar  atmos- 
phere, (hut  of  certain  parts  of  John's  Oo!<pel,  par- 
Uculavly  chapter  vi.,  where  Christ,  i.  e.,  His  spiritual 
nature  conveyed  by  His  woi-ds  made  "spirit  and 
life."  is  the  Bread  of  Life.  Snntchra  also  of  tbe 
High-Friestly  prayer  in  John  xvii.  occur  to  tbe 
mind.  Hut  on  closer  inspection  the  differences  are 
fully  as  striking  as  the  afBnities.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  "  the  flosh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  " ; 
indeed  then.-  is  no  thought  of  Jeaus  as  Him)i«ir  tbe 
Bread.  Again  the  ruling  note  of  Jolm  xvii.  is  the 
Soiiship  of  Jesus:  here  we  have  rather  "Jesus  Tby 
Servant,"  parallel  with  "  David  Thy  servant."  Yet 
this  does  not  exclude  a  certain  real  community  be- 
twcen  thMe  prayers  and  tbe  Johanninc  tradition.whioh 
must  have  begun  tn  enter  into  the  stor«  nf  Cliristiau 
speech  and  thought  long  before  it  was  embodied  in 

■<t.  Laka  I.  TT,   "to  K^iir  knowMxe  of  thtlrailoa  imlo  Hi* 
pMfh^  Ib  tb«  remlMiao  of  Ihclr  nliis." 


the  Gospel.'  It  is  most  probable  that  John,  as  well 
08  Pet«r,  early  began  to  contribute  his  epecial  quota, 
detoriiiiiied  by  the  special  receptivity  of  his  soul,  to 
the  Htoro  of  his  Master's  great  sayings.  Aiid  we 
have  evidence  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius  of  Aiilioch 
(c.  115  A.  I>.)  that  the  Johauuinc  tradition  bad  a 
Btrong  and  by  no  meniiH  recent  hold  upon  the  regions 
of  Noith  Syria  in  the  beginuing  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

The  reader  may  already  have  noticed  that  the 
order  in  which  the  Eucharistic  prayer  alludes  to  the 
Cup  end  the  Bread  is  unusual :  and  bo  tnigbt  per> 
hapB  suppose  it  duo  to  inadvertence.'  But  reflection 
will  speedily  couvince  that  in  a  church  manual,  re- 
flecting usage  and  continuing  to  inOuence  usage, 
such  an  exphuialion  is  i)iiitu  out  of  the  question.  It 
must  correspond  to  tbu  usage  in  the  region  whore 
the  Didnchc  took  shape,  and  jirohably  in  the  church 
or  churches  in  which  these  liturgical  forms  of  prayer 
had  earlier  grown  up.  Kor  is  it  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  implied  as  the  usage  familiar  to  the 
author  of  our  third  Gospel.  For  the  words  usually 
read  in  Luke  xxii.  ]!)"-'20  are  omitted  in  a  group 
of  authorities*  not  at  all  given  to  omissions ;  and 
verso  -0  by  its  very  contents  betrays  its  oiigin  as  a 
later  composite  insertion  (bti»cd  on  1  Cor  xi.  26  " 
and  Mark  xiv.  24  ^),  since  it  overloads  the  Institution 

'Th»  tfrm  "  Huly  K«ili»r '"  niAj  well  eoxa*  from  Hie  fli«t  com- 
pl«l«  elnuw  of  tho  liont'e  l'rs;«T, 

*  Far  the  connection  of  thia  order  nith  the  nature  of  Ihe  l.ut 
Siip|>»r,  nw  chapter  oo  Chiinh  FeUmahip. 

*Tlie  otitmil  *n-ca1lpd  "  Wmtpm  "  nutboriUta,  trbich  might 
moNi  tmlj  !>•  Mllcd  "  priniiUT*  Syrlu." 
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with  two  cup»  in  its  Boxiety  to  assitnilute  Luke  to  tbe 
two  porullcl  acvuuntK.  But  tbi»  being  hu,  wo  learn 
that  ill  the  legiuii  represeutcd  by  tbe  Pidacfie  and  St. 
Luke  (which  we  may  say  outright  was  probably  also 
North  Syrian  or  Anttocheiie),  the  traditional  account 
of  the  Last  Supper  contained  no  explicit  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Cup.  It  was  simply  refeired 
to  &8  "  the  fruit  of  the  Vine,"  bo  that  the  way  was 
quite  open  for  the  reference  to  "  tbe  Vine  of  David  " 
whicli  tho  Diikicfiei&w  therein.  In  Luke*s  narrative 
the  ouly  hint  of  tbe  thutiglit  in  the  Savtuur'a  niiud  is 
tho  glance  forward  tu  tlic  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God — wbereiu,  as  the  preceding  context  siiggesU,  a 
greater  Feast  of  Dvliwrance  than  tho  Paschal  Feast 
shall  yet  find  futdlment.  Yet  there  is  no  word  re- 
corded in  Luke  or  in  the  Didactie  connecting  the 
Feast  unmistakably  with  IHs  death,  either  aa  re- 
demptive or  as  condition  of  the  future  efficacy  of 
similar  sacred  or  memorial  meals.  This  silence, 
when  lirst  noticed,  comes  with  a  shock  of  surprise. 
Nor  is  tho  surprise  lessened  in  one  sense,  witen  wa 
ubHcrvo  that  it  is  charaoteristic  of  all  that  wc  know  of 
the  curly  Juds[K)-Christinu  altitude  toward  tlio  Crow: 
but  to  Ibis  wo  must  revert  in  a  later  connection. 
The  Cup  and  Bread,  then,  are  in  these  prayers 
taken  simply  as  symbols  of  the  spiritual  drink  and 
food  of  tbe  Messianic  Community  or  Cburdi.  Love, 
springing  from  knowledge  of  tbe  Holy  Futber,  was 
the  central  thought  and  created  one  of  the  titles  of 
this  the  Lord's  Meal  (as  Paul  calls  it),  tho  Aifape 
or  Love-Meal.  It  was  also  symbolized  by  the  Kiss 
of  Peace  which  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  preceded  tbe 
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act  of  Coinm union.  And  where  love  ia,  there  also 
is  joy.  Hence  ttie  prayern  breathe  the  exultant 
spirit  eniphaiiized  in  Act&  (ii.  46^  as  breaking  forth 
at  the  social  meals  of  the  believing  Jewa.  Joy  wae 
regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  new  trine  of  Diivid'H 
Holy  Vino,  into  which  they  had  been  incorporated 
by  repentance  and  baptism.'  Similarly  in  the  Bread 
they  snw  the  symbol  of  the  food  of  higher  life  nud 
knowludgfi,  a  knowledge  of  the  Dirino  will  that  had 
been  the  food  uf  Mussinh  Himself  (Matt.  it.  4 ;  John 
iv.  84). 

But  while  thus  "making  Eucharist"  for  the 
bread  as  sycubol  o(  the  soul'a  food,  the  gift  of  neir 
revelntinnt  the  preoccupation  of  their  minds  with  the 
Hope  of  consuinniated  Salvation  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  24  f.) 
led  tliem  to  see  in  the  Bread  an  allegory  of  the 
Chtirch'si  ingathering  from  its  scattered  condition 
unto  the  state  of  rest  and  bliss  of  the  Karthly  Pam- 
disc.  For  it  was  on  the  linos  of  glowing  prophetic 
imagery,  gta  developed  by  intervening  Apocalyptic 
reflection,  that  they  loved  to  imagine  the  perfected 


'For  the  ideft  «f  Messiah's  Cup  aa  mcBning  ■  share  in  the 
MtHJAoic  experience  or  life,  nal«  th«  striking  words:  "  Thecnp 
that  I  drink,  je  shall  drink  "  {Mark  x.  39).  Ami  for  Ihe  concep- 
tion of  Mewiah  ns  tli«  elder  brother  io  God's  Hoi;  Ecclnia,  leitd- 
ing  it  into  fulnefu  uf  lajrult;  and  prniao,  atlenliou  i>  directed  ta 
the  iioBsng*,  little  noticed  IwcauM  ilii  uaderl;ing  thought  hM 
groiTu  tinrnmilinr  to  iin.  in  which  Hrbr^en  (ti.  11  IT.)  epenk*  of 
JnuHOHSuu  uf  Miiti.  "  Fur  which  cntiw  He  in  uot  ii«bHiiied  tu  coU 
them  htethten,  siiying,  /  Kill  derlart  Thy  niimi-  unlo  injf  hrrVirca,  (■ 
Ihe  tnidll  of  thr  Cungrtgalion  irill  I  ling  Thy  pntlf.  And  agiUD, 
/  ipill  put  my  IruAl  ia  Him ;  Btid  D|n>iu,  Brhotd,  I  anil  ihe  MIdrtik 
lehith  Gad  halh  given  mc."  In  this  aUnoaphoro  tho  prafcn  at  the 
Didathi  begin  to  live  and  move. 
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Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  this  tliat  floated  befora 
their  vision  when  they  pnijred.  "  Thy  Kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  come  to  pass,  as  in  heaven,  go  on  earth  " — 
u  t.,  in  unhindered  and  glorious  manifestation.  For 
tlivi  they  were  watching  and  waiting :  with  it  was  to 
come  the  "immortality"  for  which  they  groaned. 
The  ground  and  guarantee  of  its  coming,  in  spite  of 
all  the  antngoniatio  forces  of  "this  world" — to  all 
Moming  80  overwhelming — was  tlie  absolute  might 
of  the  All-Sovereign  Master  of  the  universe.  Hence 
their  fervent  and  emphatic  "Eucharist"  for  "that 
Thou  art  Powerful."*  Nor  is  one  unburdening  of 
their  henrU  on  thiH  great  theme  enough.  In  one  and 
the  same  Eucharistic  Si^rvico  they  return  to  it  again 
ere  closing ;  and  the  strain  of  eai'nest  longing  rises 
to  •  passionate  fugue  of  ejaculatory  petitions  for  tlia 
foil  advent  of  Grace  and  the  doing  away  of  the 
World-order  that  was  its  foe  all  along  the  line. 
Tlieir  final  consolation  Is,  "Hosanna,  David's  God 
shall  yet  reign  \ " 

There  are  some  who  think  that  in  these  prayers,  as 
in  other  respects,  the  IHiiai:h«  is  a  sort  of  "  hole  and 
corner"  document,  the  local  ideal  of  a  "shrunken 
orthodoxy."  If  any  special  refutation  of  this  theory 
were  necessary,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  bnrc  literary 
history  of  the  work  in  its  various  recensions.  It 
had  in  fact  very  great  vogue.  It  was  being  copied 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
It  was  iidii]>ted  to  the  standards  of  a  more  developed 
orthodoxy  in  the  Seventh  book  of  the  Apoatolical 

>  As  in  Apoe.  I.  8,  It.  8  ff.,  v.  10,  vtl.  IS.  when  tbo  proud  ukd 
mclueittK  forcaa  ftf  •tII  an  fieva  to  b«  •rBiie*coDt, 


Omatitutiona.  But  what  haa  been  said  and  wbat  yet 
remaina  ta  Bay  of  ita  intimate  uffiuitieii  witli  certfila 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  might  of  itself  cotiviuco 
us  that  it  was  a  highly  chamcteristic  product  of  llie 
JudfeO' Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

§£.  EaUsiastical :  DulachS  xi.-^n)i. 

Tho  host  iutrodiiutiori  to  tho  second  part  of  the 
Dittacfii  is  funiLshed  by  a  Christian  section  added, 
about  64-66,'  to  the  Juwish  Apocalypsv  known  as 
the  As<XJision  of  haiali ;  though  tho  picturo  there 
given  is  one  of  more  developed  degeneracy  than  is 
implied  in  any  part  of  our  Didache.  The  gist  of  it  is 
as  foUovra;  Men  who  lay  claim  to  heavenly  wisdom, 
as  Spirit-tilled  prophets^  are  in  fact  often  "lovers  of 
gifts"  gained  by  me&sages  acceptable  to  individuals. 
This  spirit  of  worldly  gain  and  honor  infects  also  the 
regular  ministry  of  tho  churches,  their  elders  and  pas- 
tors, whose  rivalry  hreods  bitter  hates.  A  spirit  of  error 
and  inipurit}'  and  vainglory  and  love  of  money  iaabioad 
among  ChristiauH,  and  grettt  ill-will  and  back-btling. 
Tho  Holy  Spirit  is  largely  quenched.  Only  here 
and  there  is  there  a  tiue  prophet;  while  in  tfaetr 
selfliood  most  neglect  the  old  prophetic  traditions 
and  utter  their  own  interested  ehullitions.  All  this 
mavk:!  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn.  But  during 
its  final  moments  will  be  muniffiited  a  truly  Satanic 
rtfyinif,  possessing  as  its  centre  and  head  a  man  that 
is  the  very  iucarnaiion  of  evil,  backed  by  super- 
natural power.     This  stage  is  already  being  reached 

'Thi4  (iMtu  is  juMtified  iu  tbe  IMtrary  Appmdix,  in  nblch  lU 
Mst  ia  otWd. 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  intorpolntor  of  the  Aaeention  of 
haiah,  writing  A.  D.  64-66. 

Tbo  coiit«nts  of  Didachi  xi.-xvi.,  which  roflcct  tho 
situatiou  in  North  Syriu  ahout  Ihiu  time,  aru  as  ful- 
Iowb: 

As  touching  teachers,  and  particularly  Apostles 
and  Prophets  (xi.) :  As  touching  stranger  Brethren 
(xii.):  As  touching  a  Prophet  or  Teacher  settling  in 
a  churcli  (xiii.):  Aa  touching  the  purity  of  the 
Eucharist  (liv-):  As  touching  election  of  Bishops 
and  Deacons  (zv.):  As  touching  the  Last  Days 
(ivi.). 

The  foregoing  instruction,  especially  the  ideal  of 
life  set  forth  in  the  "Two  Ways,"  is  treated  as 
staodurd  of  a  teacher's  souuduess.  If  any  "  turns 
round  and  teaches  another  teaching  to  the  undoing" 
of  this,  he  is  not  to  he  heard.  But  if  his  teuching 
"tends  to  add  righteousness  and  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  "  of  the  like  sort,  "  receive  him  as  the  Lord." 
Here  we  see  the  serious  way  in  which  the  Lord  was 
felt  to  apeak  in  those  animated  by  His  Spirit — • 
mode  of  thought  which  runs  through  early  Church 
life,  moulding  it  in  many  ways.  Of  such  Spirit- 
anointed  men  tho  chief  were  known  as  "Apostles 
and  pmpliots  "  ;  and  the  description  of  them  sheds  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  incidental  references  to  the 
iroe  classes  in  the  New  Teatanient.'  "  But  with 
Bgard  (o  the  apostles  and  prophets,  accoiding  to 
the  rule  of  the  Goapel,  so  do  ye.  Let  every  apostle 
coming  to  you  be  received  as  the  I^rd.     But  be 

■1  Cor.  xii.  28  f.:  Horn.  xtl.  7;  Epb.  ii.  M,  Ui.  6.  It.!!;  AeU 
xiv.  14,  <f.  sill.  1;  Hot.  11.  2. 
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•hall  not  remain  more  than  one  day ;  yet  if  there  be 
need,  the  uext  aleo ;  but  if  he  stay  three  days,  ha 
is  a  false  prophet  (J.  e.,  not  disinterested).  And 
when  he  depart«th,  let  the  apostle  take  nought  save 
bread  to  last  till  he  reach  lodging:  and  if  he  ask 
money,  he  i>i  a  false  prophet." 

An  apostle,  then,  is  clearly  a  divinoly-called  uis- 
Bloiiary,  whose  work  is  primarily  of  a  pioneer  order ; 
such  as  that  of  the  hreUiren  described  in  John's  third 
Epistle  (5-7).  Being  thus  birds  of  pRssnge,  they 
weiti  liable  to  the  vices  which  threaten  a  detached 
and  irrospoiisible  vocation:  and  experience  had  al- 
ready proved  that  the  original  impulse  %vhich  sent 
tbem  forth  did  not  always  avail  to  keep  them  pare 
in  motive.  They  are,  however,  as  yet  far  from  being 
a  discredited  order.  In  their  free,  informal  min- 
iatry,  and  in  the  undefined  powers  which  they  en- 
joyed ill  breaking  freiili  ground,  their  analogtio  is 
the  pioneer  missionary  of  all  timea ;  only  hero  there 
was  as  a  rule  no  church  or  society  that  sent  them 
forth.  Their  gift  (^Charisma)  was  their  empowering 
commistiion.  How  long  their  activity  continued  on 
tbese  lines  in  some  regions,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  which  Kusebius  describes  the  activity  of  men 
vhom  he  calls  Bvnngelists,  who  took  the  place  of  th« 
Rpoatles  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lirsl  century. 

Next  to  them  in  repute,  and  diETering  from  them 
mainly  as  more  localized  in  the  range  of  their  min- 
ifilry,  were  the  prophets,  also  marked  out  for  their 
functioDs  by  special  charitm.  Theirs  it  was  to  "  speak 
in  (the)  Spirit,"  i.  e.,  with  inspired  spontaneity.  Their 
own  volition  was  thought  to  be  in  abeyance,  so  that 
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God  literally  S[)ahe  through  them  nnd  clialleuged 
the  obedience  of  believers.  Hence  we  reiid:  "No 
prophet  while  apeakiiig  in  (tlic)  Spirit  shall  j*e  trj^  or 
judge.  For  every  (tin  shall  be  forgiven  ;  but  this  sin 
(i.  e.,  agitinst  the  Holy  Spirit)  shnll  iiut  bo  forgiven." 
One  recalls  thu  words,  "Quench  not  the  Spirit,  de- 
spise not  prophesying^."  But  experience  had  uliown 
the  need  of  a  test  of  tlie  proper  kind,  namely  of  con- 
duct, to  which  they  were  as  amenable  as  others. 
**  Vet  not  every  one  that  'speaketh  in  (the)  Spirit' 
(t.  e.,  in  the  style  of  such  utterance)  is  a  prophet,  but 
only  if  he  have  the  LordV  ways.  From  their  ways, 
then,  shall  be  recognized  the  false  prophet  and  the 
prophet.  And  no  prophet  in  prescribing  »  Table 
(i.  <.,  a  Love-Feast)  shall  eat  of  it;  else  is  ho  a  false 
prophet."  Such  a  precaution  has  in  view  ill-living 
teachers  such  as  meet  us  also  iu  the  Ai«xmi<m  of 
haiah  and  Jude.  Agaiu,  "whosoever  saith  in  (the) 
Spirit,  Give  me  money  or  any  other  things,  him  ye 
shall  not  heed :  but  if  he  say  concerning  otiiers  in 
need,  that  aught  be  given,  let  none  judge  him." 

So  much  for  one  form  in  which  pren>gative  vran 
liable  to  abuse.  Another  prerogative  that  was  be- 
ginning  to  cause  some  scandal,  is  alluded  to  in  a 
provision  at  fust  sight  ob.scurti.  "No  prophet,  ap' 
proved  genuine,  shall  be  judged  at  your  bar  for  an 
act  by  way  of  nn  earthly  mystery  of  the  Church,  if 
ho  teach  not  (others)  to  do  all  that  he  hiuiself  doth. 
For  with  God  hath  he  bis  judgment :  since  in  like 
manner  did  also  the  ancient  prophets."  Tlwt  is. 
Christian  prophets  equally  with  tJiose  of  the  Old 
Testsunent,  were  apt  to  do  things  startling,  nay  even 
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susijiciotis,  lu  object -lessons  in  heavenly  realities.  In 
BO  doing  a  real  prophet  was  to  have  a  very  fi-ee  hand 
—even  where  deUcncy  might  have  stepped  in  to 
check  othciH — so  long  as  lie  confined  sticli  symbolic 
action  to  him&elC  and  did  not  try  to  involve  othera 
therein.  The  dunger  was  the  greater  in  tlie  type  of 
symholisiu  t!pvcilied,  namely  that  bodying  forth  the 
Church  and  the  mystery  of  heavenly  lovo. 

Though  propheta  often  travelled  uhout  among  the 
churcbea  of  a  region,  as  baving  a  precious  gift  in 
trust  for  all)  yet  if  a  true  prophet  wished  to  settle  in 
a  given  church  he  was  to  be  counted  *'  worthy  of 
his  meat."  And  the  like  held  good  of  the  third 
order  of  Charumatic  persons  named  in  the  Didachi 
(as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  1),  Teachers,  men 
of  reflective  rather  than  ongtuul  or  spontaneous  in- 
sight.' Both  cluBseti  are  emitted  to  the  firiilfruits  in 
kind,'  which  would  under  the  Old  Covenant  have 
gone  to  the  Levitic  priesthood;  but  particularly 
the  prophets,  "for  they  are  your  chief- priests." 
Then  in  a  sequence  exactly  recalling  EccUaiaaticut 
(vii.  81,  82),  it  is  added:  "liut  if  ye  have  not  a 
prophet,  give  to  the  poor  iiiBtead,"  a  precept  linked 
to  the  foreguing  by  the  sentiment  found  in  I'olycarp, 
Uiat  the  widows  are  "Gud's  altar." 

Next,  as  to  ordinary  brethren  coining  as  strangers 
to  a  church,  the  rule  is  that  such  should  Grst  be  wel- 

'Wliat  Ilia  ApoKlolic  ige  waald,  perbnpi,  have  okllcd  elliic&l 
"Wiwloui"  ((foyxa),  tu  coalnut  lo  tbeorelio  "  Kuowledge" 
{jvatati),  to  UM  tb«  laiiKUii)C(<  of  1  Cur.  xii.  6,  or.  xiii.  2. 

*6o  0*1.  vl.  9'  "  I'i't  him  iliat  i«  Dnd«r  taslraollou  in  Ui«  word 
oommonlckto  to  bia  Inxtniclor  in  »ll  ([ooda  of  IKo." 
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Domed  in  virtue  of  the  Lord's  Name,'  but  timt  Boms 
sort  of  moral  scrutiny  should  then  be  exercised ;  for 
"je  Hhstl  have  an  all  round  prudence.  If,  then,  the 
corner  is  a  wayfarer,  help  him  as  far  as  you  can.  Yet 
shall  he  not  teniain  with  you  more  thai)  two  or  three 
days,  if  need  be.  Hut  if  he  ia  for  settling  among 
you,  being  a  craftsman,  let  him  work  and  eat.  If, 
however,  he  hath  no  craft,  according  to  your  pru- 
dence ye  shall  provide  how  that  a  Christian  shall  not 
lire  in  idleness  with  you.  But  if  he  refuses  so  to  do, 
he  is  one  that  inaketh  merchandise  of  Christ.  Be- 
ware of  such."  This  temper,  truly  frat«nial  and 
yet  chastened  by  experience  unto  a  thought  fulness 
Ux  from  other-worldly,  is  admirably  illustrated  from 
a  document  of  much  later  date  hut  embodying  the 
conservative  type  of  life  in  these  Syrian  regions,  the 
aoKtalled  Efnatle  of  CUment  to  Jamtt?  There  Eldert 
are  bidden  to  find  for  those  without  a  craft  an  osten- 
sible menus  of  livelihood  by  employment;  and  the 
terse  mnxiiu  is  enunciated,  "Fur  the  cnJtsmui  work, 
for  the  infirm  alms"  (lit,  "mercy").  And,  do  doubt, 
in  this  part  of  the  Didaehi  too,  it  is  the  seniors  of 
each  church,  as  distinct  from  the  juniors,  that  are 
mainly  addressed. 

Wo  pass  next  to  the  section  setting  forth  the  con- 
(lilionfl  of  a  pure  and  acceptable  Eucharistic  gather^ 
ing.    "And  on  the  Lord's  'Lord's  Day'  (n  etmnge 


'Tb«  sltitudr  in  Jdm  that  recorded  lijr  Joapphtu  of  tlie  E«eDM 
towsrda  bralbmi  from  k  dintAnw.  And  *•  ^ct  lh«r*i*HOlifitaf 
letter*  of  inlrodticlioa  or  tMogniifd  tokmo  {lemrrm)  M  In  tIM. 

*It  la  pr»bftbl«  Ibat  Ibi  niiUinr  kcivw  ibo  IMikM.  But  Item- 
paaded  Un^  oiUo  prorM  tX  l«Mt  •  Bood  roinmeDtiirjr. 
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phrase  marking  it  sharply  off  from  the  Jewiob  Sab- 
bath) assemble  and  break  bread  and  make  Eu- 
charist, having  already  confessed  your  Iranegressions 
that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pui-e."  These  words  give 
in  aiithcnlio  fttithion  the  primitive  conception  of  the 
Christian  Sacrifice,  namely  self-oblation  in  one's  gift 
to  Qod.  an  oblation  whose  value  depends  upon  the 
tnoi-ul  state  of  the  offeror,  particularly  in  i-elation  to 
hill  fellovTH.  Its  spirit  la  set  forth  in  Matt.  v.  21-24. 
There  iis  hero  the  pi-ofuniiig  thing  is  ill-will,  the  nft- 
gation  of  love.  "If,  then,  thou  art  offering  thy  gift 
at  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee,  leiive  thy  gift  before  the  al- 
tar atid  go  thy  way,  fir.-it  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  tlieii  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  The  altar  has 
changed,  but  the  conception  of  the  saciifioe  or  hom* 
age  abides:  and  it  is  the  transgression  against  man 
rather  than  the  sin  uguinst  God  (which  calls  for  pri* 
vat«  confesaioii)  that  is  cmphiisizcd  as  defiling  tho 
BHcrilico  of  oucsolf  and  one's  all  to  the  Giver  of  nil. 
Thus  the  "Sliepherd"  bids  llermas  fast  occasionally 
in  order  to  help  some  destitute  person  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  self  denial ;  then  indeed  "  shall  thy  sacrifice ' 
be  acceptable  with  God  "  (Sim.  V.  iii.  8).  In  Uke 
spirit  our  manual  repeatn :  "  Let  no  one  harboring 
his  grudge  against  his  fellow  assemble  with  you,  un- 
til they  be  reconciled,  lest  youri<acritice  be  profaned. 
For  this  \a  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  Loi-d:  In 
tvtry  plaet  and  time  offer  to  Me  a  pure  tacrifite ;  for  a 
grtat  Kimj  am  /,  aaHh  the  Lord,  tmd  My  name  is  won- 

I  .EwJiu.  XXXV.  !I     "  H«  tlitit  rvqiillvtli  a  s,aoA  (am  offrf«lh  fln* 
Qout :  and  be  tbat  |[lvoth  alma  *aerlllc«lh  ■  tbsob'Offdtug." 
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der/itl  among  tht  Qentilet"  This  quotation  from 
Malacbi  i.  11, 14,  became  a  stock  proo(-t«xt  for  the 
Eucharistic  saeriflce,  tli«  only  type  wliicli  Justiu 
Martyr,  in  hi»  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  'f  lypho  about 
tlio  middle  of  the  next  century,  recognises  as  pleasing 
to  God  {Dial,  41,  llT).  And  the  question  occurs, 
Who  set  the  example  of  this  application '!  Probably 
our  Didachi.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  wss 
known  to  Justin,  a  Syrian  Chri«tian  to  begin  with; 
but  further  Irensus  seems  to  cite  this  passage  as  the 
fountaiu-head  of  his  own  usnge.  "Those  who  have 
dosely  Btudted  the  second  '  iojunctions  of  the  apos- 
tles are  aware  that  the  Lord  iuslituti-d  a  new  obla- 
tica  in  the  New  Covenant,  in  accordance  with  the 
saying  of  Malachi  the  prophet."  Here  the  appeal 
is  made,  not  to  the  Gospels,  but  to  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion as  the  aouroe  of  this  Kucharistic  doctrine ;  and 
the  phraseology  is  such  as  to  suggest  a  written  source, 
in  fact  our  Didathc.  If  ihta  be  so,  it  is  a  fresh  proof 
bow  representative  a  writing  the  Didachv  was  for  a 
century  after  its  origin. 

In  close  connection  with  this  idea  of  the  Christiana' 
oblation  of  tlieinsolves  as  "a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
■coeptable  unto  God — a  rational  act  of  worship" 
(Rom.  xii.  1),  we  get  the  lirst  mention  of  special 
ministers  in  the  community.  "  Elect,  therefore,  for 
yourselves  bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord, 
men  meek  and  free  from  love  of  money  and  true  and 

'"fi«c«n(l  itiJuoclioiM''  (dturipat  tiaT'iStti'),  as  coming  •A«r 
tboM  wliidi  litamiM  (I'muiit.  M,  tA-  llmi^)  m«ii  fi>  Acla  sr.  M 
ff, ;  Tor  h«  gof  on  lo  nhr  quite  wparnMjr  i«  I'lul'*  Kaeblng 
in  Rom,  xii.  I,  (Ucb.  xlli.  IS),  nail  Jabu*a  lu  S«v.  t.  S. 
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ftttMted.  For  unto  you  tti«y  iniiiiat«r,  these  also,  the 
niitiietry  of  the  prophets  nnd  teachcrB."  A  primary 
function,  then,  of  the  bishops  and  iIc%coiih  of  each 
church  was  to  preside  at  its  Eiichtinittto  K«rvicL',  mid 
to  lead  in  the  rouitutiou  of  the  liturgic«l  prnycrs 
already  given,  always  suppoHing  no  prophet  was 
piesenl  \vitliiit  or  without  their  body.  Very  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  both  bishops  and  deacons  are 
defined  by  the  same  set  of  qualification!),  as  though 
they  were  hut  senior  and  junior  coUeagueR,  differing 
in  the  actual  pai'ts  taken  in  such  ministry  but  not  as 
yet  divided  into  two  distinct  orders.  In  fact  they 
differ  much  as  the  "prophets  and  teachers"  with 
whom  they  are  compared.  The  functions  hinted  at 
by  ttic  adjectives  "  meek"  and  bo  on,  are  those  of  dis- 
cipline and  administration  of  funds.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  these  were  their  original  duties,  while  yet 
they  were  gradually  growing  into  something  like  a 
fixed  place  in  the  lead  of  Euchuristio  worship,  ns 
prophetic  gifts  decreased  in  the  churches.  It  is  need- 
ful, then,  to  remind  the  brethren  that  these  more  or- 
dinary men — less  marked  by  gifts  of  grace  than  the 
prophets  and  teachers,  who  had  hitherto  taken  the 
load  in  the  priesthood  of  representative  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  (especially  at  the.  Thanksgiving) — are 
yet  entitled  to  something  like  the  same  honor. 
"  Therefore  despise  thein  not ;  for  these  are  they  that 
ftre  your  honored  ones  (e. .?.,  by  the  gifts  of  the  peo- 
ple) along  with  the  prophets  and  teachers." 

The  main  reason  for  naming  the«e  officers  at  this 
point,  must  have  been  the  part  taken  by  them  not  so 
muoh  in  the  Eucharist  itself,  as  in  the  purification 
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of  the  broth«r)iood  from  all  eiimtty  previous  to  tlie 
act  of  CommanioD.  For  the  ntftitiiAl  continues: 
"But  rebuke  oue  another  not  in  wrath  hut  in  ponce, 
fts  ye  have  it  in  the  Gospel ;  and  with  an^'  at  variance 
with  bis  neighbor  let  none  speak,  or  listen  to  liim, 
until  ho  repent."  ThiH  means  that  before  the  Kii- 
charist  onqiiiry  took  place  into  all  causes  of  disci^nl, 
and  efforts  wore  made  by  remonstrRuce,  first  private 
and  then  public  (according  to  Matt,  xviii.  15-17),  to 
reconcile  the  estranged  parties ;  in  order  that  the 
Kiss  of  Peace,  which  preceded  the  Communion  meal, 
might  he  no  profane  mockery.  In  such  scrutiny  the 
official  heads  of  the  coroinunity  would  naturally  play 
an  increasing  part,  to  prevent  cases  coming  before 
the  church  as  a  whole  in  judicial  session,  as  other- 
wise  happened.  This  truly  Cliristiun  work  of  arbi- 
tration between  brethren  is  refeiTed  to  in  1  Cor.  v. 
6  f.,  when  as  yet  it  was  not  reduced  to  any  system. 
Bat  we  have  in  the  Syrian  Didaskalia,  the  more  elab- 
orate body  of  church  ordinances  which  in  the  third 
century  superseded  the  then  too  simple  and  archaic 
Didachc,  a  very  vivid  picture  of  a  literal  church- 
court,  hearing  cases  between  brethren  under  the 
presidency  of  its  officers  (see  below,  on  DtieipUne). 

The  closing  words  of  the  ecclesiastical  portion 
proper  of  the  Dtdaehe  are : — "  But  your  vows  and 
alms  and  all  your  deeds  so  do,  as  ye  have  in  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord."  What  then  is  meant  by  "the 
Oospel,"  several  limes  referred  to  as  norm  or  stand* 
Bid  of  action?  Is  it  a  wiitten  Gospel?  Hardly. 
Were  it  »o,  then  we  should  lenrn  that  there  was  only 
000  "gospel "  known  in  the  region  in  question.  But 
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even  this  is  not  so  probable,  because  not  so  much  in 
the  manner  of  this  earlj  time,  aa  tJiat  the  Gospel  as 
a  message  is  meant  thvougtiout ;  aa  when  Paul,  for 
instance,  speaks  of  Timothy  as  a  minister  of  God 
"  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ."  This  will  become 
clearer  when  we  come  to  the  origin  of  our  Gospels. 

The  epilogue  to  the  Dtdaehi  (oh.  xvi.),  whether  it 
was  originally  part  of  an  edition  of  about  62-65 
A.  D.  or  was  appended  a  little  later,  is  occnpied  with 
the  Last  Things;  and  has  strong  affinities  with  the 
earliest  Christian  literature  of  thin  order,  particularly 
that  shortly  before  and  after  70  A.  D.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  several  points  of  contact  with  what  Paul 
was  expecting  as  early  as  the  winter  of  50-51  (2 
Thess.  i.  6-10,  ii.  1-12).  But  it  is  with  the  views 
set  forth  in  the  Christian  portion  of  t\ia  Ascension  (if 
Isaiah  that  it  has  most  in  common;  and  it,  again, 
suggests  those  of  the  Epittle  of  Barnabas  and  the 
parts  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  that  reflect  feeling 
flhortly  after  Nero's  death.  The  groat  difference  be- 
tween its  outlook  and  that  common  to  these  kindred 
writings,  is  the  absence  of  all  clear  reference  to 
Nero  as  the  Man  of  Sin  or  Antichrist.  Its  de- 
scription of  the  embodiment  of  forces  antagonistic 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  here  called  simply  "the 
World- Deceiver,"  is  on  quite  vague  and  traditional 
lines.  And  this,  to  judge  from  most  of  the  pictures 
of  Anticliri&t  between  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  end 
of  the  century,  would  not  have  been  the  case  were 
the  passage  post-Keronian.  For  the  Christians 
shared  to  the  full  the  popular  belief  that  Nero,  so 
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Buperbuman,  8s  it  deemed,  in  the  extravaginces  of 
every  sort  that  market)  hi8  closing  yenrs,  oould  not 
be  dead  and  gone  forever.  He  must  be  but  in  hiding 
for  a  season,  perhaps  among  tlie  Parthians;  at  any 
rate  he  would  auon  reappear  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
uU  hiu  Foes.  We  may  t»ke  it,  then,  that  our  Didaclie 
represents  the  Last  Things  as  ihey  appeared  to  North 
Syrian  Christians  between  the  death  of  James  and 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  War,  an  event  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  color  in  some  degree  any  setting 
forth  of  the  signs  of  the  times  between  66-68.  Nero 
bad  already  begun  bis  final  frantic  course,  which 
after  the  events  of  64  must  ba%-e  riveted  Chnstiau 
attention  ;  and  ao  the  moment  of  greater  crisis  was 
felt  to  be  near.'  At  such  an  hour  this  manifesto  of 
the  received  Apostolic  tradition  utters  its  closing 
words  of  warning. 

"Wklcb  OD  behftif  of  your  llf*.  L«l  not  yonr  Inmp*  b« 
qu^ni'bed  or  jrour  loins  nngirl,  but  bv  jc  in  raidinMs;  fbt  jeknow 
act  thn  honr  in  irbich  out  Lor^  comtth.  But  «MnnM*  togsthtr 
cODatiuilljr,  aeekiog  tli«  tli  inula  (bnl  coucctd  four  aonla:  dncv  tbo 
wbola  time  nr  fnnt  bilb  uliall  not  piollt  jna  riropt  In  Ihe  iMt 
Maion  jf  be  Tuiiuil  p«rr«ctnl.  For  in  rha  Liat  dajs sliall  tb«  fiilw- 
prophiiU  nnd  the  ci>rni|it(m  ho  niuIliptiDd,  nad  the  iheeiiDbftll 
tnm  f)  nnlicH  nod  love  shnll  tarn  tnhalo.  Foriu  I^irlrumcaa  in* 
crnwetti  they  »bu]l  bntdoneHuolbernudoballiwnoriilviinrl  dFl[t«i 
api  and  then  iboll  npprtr  tha  WorliMteeriver  lu  Rnii  or  Qod,  nuiI 
•hill  ilo  «I|[U»  nnd  wuud«r?<,  nnil  the  enrth  «liiil]  hr  dKlircnd  iiiM 
bi*  bamU,  nnd  lie  Rbnll  do  nbominalioim  auch  lU  bate  never  baen 
In  the  iTorM'«  bl«l<>rjr.  Tbeu  sbnlt  th«  cr«*tni«,  hiiinuiity,  eome 
Into  the  Qerj  onlml  at  testing,  «nd  raftnjr  ihall  be  oflTendcd  and 
•ball  periah:  but  tb«j  Ibal  eudun  iu  ibeir  fnltb  abnil  Im  Mv»d 
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by  Ihe  very  Ciirae  itsctfJ  Aixl  Ihea  bIiUI  appMr  tlie  aigaa  of  tbe 
Tnilti;  flist  the  sign  of  nn  Outapieniline  )D  heaveii,  next  therign 
of  n  Truiup«t-full,  and  tliini,  <be  Rmurr^criun  of  tlia  il«a(1 — j«t 
not  of  nil,  but  oa  it  in  anid  '  The  Lotd  ahntl  come  nntl  nil  His 
uinl*  nitfa  Him.*  Then  sbalt  lli»  votld  e«e  llie  I^/ord  coming 
upon  tho  olondti  of  beaven,'' 

Tlio  whole  is  drawn  on  quite  different  lines  froia 
tlioHO  of  0111'  Gitspela,  though  there  is  a  certtiin  par- 
allelism of  phiuse  in  its  opeiiiag  words,  due  to  fn- 
miliarity  with  the  Kvangelic  tradition.  Its  affinities 
are  rather  with  St.  Paul's  earlier  apocalyptic  con- 
ceptions found  in  the  Thessalonian  epistles,  and 
witli  other  apocaly[)tic  writings,  Jewish  and  Chria- 
tian.  Thus  the  idea  of  three  signs  ushering  in  God's 
prsaence  for  salvation  and  judgment  appears  in  the 
Sibylline  Oracles.  What,  however,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  first  sign  here  called  that  of  "  outspreading  in 
heaven  "  ?  The  nearest  verbal  parallel  is  in  Ecdesi- 
aaticus  xliii.  14,  where  the  phenomenon  of  clouds 
"flying  forth  as  fowls"  is  described  among  tokens 
of  the  power  of  the  Most  High.  Accordingly  it  is 
best  to  tftVfl  the  "flying  forth"  here  in  question  as 
expressing  either  the  coming  of  Messiah  "with  th9 
clouds  of  heaven,"  according  to  Daniel,  or  the 
clouds  of  angels  accompanying  Messiah.    Tbe  latter 

'Th»  Hlt«rDalive  T^nderin^  of  tbiseniftmalk  clBtiMnro:  (1)  to 
t*k«  it  in  the  teuse  of  Burn.  viii.  S,  irhicb  leoobes  thnt  it  mil  ho 
in  "evil  atid  foul  dnjs"  tbnt  tbe  iuiiiil(i"Hhall  ti«MTfd"  :  or (2) 
to  lube  tbe  Curxe  lo  rcfpr  to  llie  CbriHt,  nlau  nCti-r  lb*  mnnnor  of 
BnniabM  (vii.  7,  9;  ct.  OhI.  iii.  13},  wlio  lreAt«  ihn  "aocnrted  " 
gotti  (Lev.  x\i.  8)  ea  Ij^po  of  Jr«us  (culling  nitvutlou  to  the  ttict 
that  the  nrcunwd  one  Wfla  crowned  wltb  (be  OMirlel  wnnl),  and 
imit)ciuea  Ujh  JewiHli  enetnSea  reoo|{UiiiDi;  llim  at  HI*  Contlna  bj 
"the  BcsrUt  robe  nboot  Ui«  flesb."    Tiie  iatUt  Is  boat. 
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view  has  the  merit  of  making  the  thr««  signs  oorre- 
8poii(i  wiih  those  of  1  Tiioss.  iv.  14-16,  namely  "ths 
revelation  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  from  heaven  witli  iiiigcU 
of  power  "  (cf.  2  The&s.  i.  7),  the  uvchangerB  trumpet- 
call,  and  the  i-esiiiTection  of  *'  the  dend  in  Christ," 
who  with  those  alive  on  earth  join  the  Lord  iu  t)i« 
sky. 

This  view  ia  supported  by  the  Asctntion  of  haiah, 
which  not  only  refors  to  "  the  augel  of  the  Christian 
Church — whioli  is  in  the  heavens — who  Khali  call  in 
the  last  dayii,"  but  says  that  "  the  Lord  shall  come 
with  His  angels  nnd  with  the  hosts  of  the  saints  from 
thfl  seventh  heaven,  with  the  glory  of  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  will  commit  to  Gehenna  Serial  and  his 
forces  (cf.  Rev.  xix.  20).  And  He  will  give  rest  (of. 
2  Thess.  i.  7;  Heb.  iv.  11)  to  such  aa  He  shall  find 
in  tlie  body  in  this  world,  to  wit  tho  godly,  even  to 
all  who  for  faith  in  Him  execrated  Berial  and  his 
kings."  It  is  added  that  the  saints  in  the  Lord's 
train  come  clothed  with  heavenly  vesture;  and  that 
when  they  join  those  yet  on  earth,  the  Lord  atabliiih- 
eth  the  Utter  in  the  vesture  of  saints  (of.  Matt.  xzii. 
11  f.),  and  Himself  ministers  to  them  (Luke  xii.  8) 
that  have  been  watchful  in  this  world.  Afterwards 
they  betake  themselves  upwards  in  their  new  vesturs 
and  leave  their  bodies  iii  the  world.  Iu  nil  this  ac- 
count, the  nmpliflcations  prow  that  this  apocalyptist 
is  later  than  Did.  xvi.  and  is  porhiips  expanding  its 
hints-' 

* Tlie  tiew  thnt  the ''Ootapccnding  in  beareo  '  tueaul  ft  viaioB 
of  lbs  CnidltHl  relumiDjc  ititb  ontaprmd  orma — ir  il  be  mlly  in 
lh«S>bj'lliut>0nvr1eant  nil,  f.  jr.,  viii.  303  [oga  of  Um  Anl<ialuM], 
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From  the  same  source  we  can  illustrate  the  order  of 
eTents,  whereby  tbo  Didache  inakeH  the  LocU'u  coEuiDg 
to  the  world  in  judgment  siibsequont,  immediately 
subsequent,  to  the  rapture  of  the  Saiuts.  *'  Tbeu  shall 
the  voice  of  Ueloved  chide  in  auger  this  heaven  »nd 
thiaearth  .  .  .  and  everything  whuresoevcr  Kerial 
mnnifested  himself  and  wrought  openly  in  this  worfd. 
And  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  and  judgment  in 
their  midst  in  those  days;  and  Beloved  shall  cause 
to  ari^c  out  of  it  firo  to  consumo  all  the  ungodly ; ' 
and  they  BhaU  be  as  if  they  had  not  been  created." 

In  t!X()ectatiuns  such  as  these,  amid  dark  uud 
threatening  clouds  on  which  already  faith  could 
catch  the  glint  of  the  glory  and  judgment  soon  to 
be  revealed,  did  earnest  Chriiitians  in  North  Syria 
live  tlieir  life  of  obedience  and  patience  during  the 
Period  of  Tramiiciuii  butwocn  the  withdrawal  of  the 
heroic  figures  of  the  past  generation  and  the  birth  of 
a  new  era  through  the  travail-panga  of  the  great  cri- 
sis ill  Judaea  in  66-70.  The  full  bearings  of  the  De- 
struction of  the  Holy  City  and  its  Temple  could  not, 
of  course,  at  once  be  ])erceived.  How  much  of  the 
essential  truth  of  their  previous  apocalyptic  notions 
of  tlie  Return  and  Reign  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord's 
Christ  did  this  fulfil?  How  much,  if  aiiytiiing.  did 
it  leave  over  unfulfilled?  It  was  nome  time  ere  the 
new  questions  of  this  sort  really  began  to  dawn  on 
the  common  consciousness.    They  felt  it  was  a  stu- 

"Ho  ahall  fttretch  forth  Hih  haDdii  hdiI  slialt  pmtinice  (nivaaure) 
■U  the  world  "  (in  ibe  ilAScripIioa  of  the  Cruciflsioo)— ia  o«- 
laiolj  B  eecouitBr]'  on«:  cf  Burn.  xii.  3-4. 

>  Iwinh  xi.  4  ;  3  Tb««.  L  6,  ii.  & 
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pendous  event  that  had  occurred ;  tliftt  tbe  Old  Cove- 
nant had  outwardly  passed  awny.  And  bo  far,  as  well 
as  in  practical  matters  touching  tbe  i-elation  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  the  Messianic  EeeUtia,  the  air  wu 
cleared.  But  as  regards  the  larger  providential  bear- 
ing qf  this  catastrophe  on  the  world-hi«tory  of  tha 
Kingdom,  its  development  and  duration  on  earth, 
tbey  at  beet  "saw  men  aa  trees  walking."  Nor  can 
it  bo  said  that  the  Chrisliau  Church  has  even  yet 
attained  to  oleur  consciousness  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  change  of  ideals  involved  in  that  Divine  annul- 
ling of  the  hitherto  prevalent  assumption,  namely 
tliat  a  bodily  return  of  Messiah  in  judgment  on  Ilia 
rejecters,  and  particularly  the  Jewish  people,  was 
the  true  goal  of  the  ChrUtiau's  IIo]>e.  For  in  this 
particular  form  of  the  hope  a  principle  was  involved, 
a  way  of  conceiving  God'a  Kingdom  and  the  metboda 
of  it«  full  realization  on  earth.  And  with  the  gradual 
falsification  of  that  hope,  its  principle  must  itaelf  be 
recognized  to  have  g^ven  place  to  another  more  id 
keeping  with  the  ways  of  Qod  lu  history. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  epistle:  op  judb  and  u  pster. 

|IC  hftv«  already  seen  that  th«  unsettle* 
mont  among  Syriun  Cliri»tinns  between 
60-70  A.  D.,  uiiiike  tbat  in  the  cliurchea 
of  Asia  Minor  addressed  in  1  Peter,  was 
due  largely  to  interual  disueusions.  Of 
the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  we  find 
evidence  in  the  epistle  known  as  Second  Peter 
and  tliat  by  Jude.  Both  present  special  difficulties 
on  nccoLiut  of  their  want  of  obvious  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  known  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age: 
tut  our  study  of  the  Didachi  may  have  done  soms- 
thing  to  Hiipply  the  true  bnukgroutid.  The  two 
epistles  are  more  closely  related  tban  any  other  two 
in  the  New  Testament.  For  the  one  cleurly  borrows 
from  the  other.  But  which  is  the  more  original? 
This  literary  problem  is  too  complicated  to  discuss 
here,  but  is  dealt  with  in  the  Literary  Appendix. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  priority  of  Jude  to  2 
Peter  as  it  stands  may  be  eafely  assumed;  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  ocrtniii  llmt  2  Peter  now  appears  in  ita 
original  form.  In  these  circumstanoea  we  must  base 
our  picture  in  the  main  upon  Jtide's  statments,  and 
must  let  it  apply  to  the  decade  after  70  A.  D.,  even 
more  than  to  the  years  just  before  it. 

The  errorists  in  question  erred  mainly  in  matters  of 
conduct.     Even  their  denial  of  the  Lord  ws5  prob- 
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ably  tbtt  iitvolvod  in  participittion  in  idol-feasts.' 
Yet  a  certAiii  porvcrt«d  tlicory  underlay  tlieir  prac- 
tice. They  dcfuixlod  tbeir  Kctious  as  allowed  by 
that  "grace  "  into  which  thoy  had  been  brought  by 
faith.  They  may  even  have  quoted  Pauline  phrases 
to  thia  purpose-  Sucb  a  possibility  hud  uoiifrontvd 
St.  Paul  himself  as  early  as  5S  A.  D.,  through  hitt 
expcrtetioes  nt  Corinth  (Kom.  vi.  1).  But  their 
peculiar  notion  of  the  bondage  which  they  conceived 
themselveo  to  have  rcnomiced  for  the  "  freedom  *'  of 
tlie  Gospel,  is  hinted  at  in  the  statement  that  their 
flesJily  defilement  was  nssocinted  with  n  repudiation 
of  "  lonlship  "  and  a  blasplicntiiig  of  "  glories."  This 
is  obscure  to  the  modern  reader  only  because  be  is 
DOt  aware  of  the  background  of  traditional  and 
SUpentitiuUH  beliefs  tliat  existed  from  the  first  even 
iu  ChrtHtiai)  minds,  but  were  kept  in  abeyance  as 
long  as  tlic  power  of  fresh  fuith  was  unimpaired. 
Time,  however,  with  its  slow  but  potent  alchemy 
gradually  destroyed  this  relation  between  tbe  old 
and  the  new.  "  The  love  of  many  waxed  cold." 
The  delay  of  the  Lord's  return  bad  au  uneuttUng 
effect,  causing  men  to  fall  more  and  more  under  tho 
Bway  of  the  ordinary  forcea  of  human  nature  and  of 
society,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  old  beliefs  to  frame 
tJieories  to  explain  and  justify  their  practice. 

Id  this  oose,  it  is  the  current  view  of  the  unseen 
world,  as  containing  two  hierarchies  of  angels,  the 
bod  and  the  good,  each  with  iU  own  laws  of  action 

'"TeoaDDot  alikrA  In  tli«  tAble  of  Ibe  I.«rd  and  tb«  ImMvof  d*. 
■bom"  (I  Cot.  I.  21).  For  tlie  oo^juucliuci  of  Ibts  nitlt  nncbu- 
tit]r,oomp»T«  Uia  KicoUitaes  ofBer.  ii.  It  f.,  30,  H. 
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apOD  human  life,  tliat  intrudes  as  a  deflevting  fiictoT 
iu  Uie  Cbrifltisn  coDsuiousness.  Alnadj-  we  have 
seen  it  at  wurk  at  ColosHai  in  FhuI's  last  days. 
Only  here  the  same  views  work  out  iu  the  oppo&ite 
direotion.  Paul  had  to  check  the  tendency  to  seek 
deliverance  in  life's  moral  conflict  by  reliance  on 
good  angelic  beings,  to  checkmate  the  machinatioitl 
of  their  evil  doubles.  Now  certain  men  huve  lost  tb« 
sound  Chrifllian  instinct  which  feels  flc-shly  lust»  to 
be  themselves  the  woi-st  bondiige.  Being  satisfied 
chat  their  salvatiun  waii  secured  by  their  having  been 
placed,  onco  and  for  all  in  baptism,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Christ  as  supreme  in  the  unseen  world — 
so  that  the  hierarchy  of  evil  spirits  can  no  longer 
touch  them— they  feel  free  to  follow  their  own  im- 
pulses, and  to  scoff  at  the  "potentates"  of  ill 
whoeo  "loi-dship"  they  htid  finally  repudiated  at 
baptism. '  This  gives  us  the  key  to  the  coutrast 
which  immediately  follows,  between  their  attitude 
to  mighty  spirits  of  ill  and  that  of  eveu  the  arch- 
angel Michael  to  the  devil,  as  set  forth  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal Atsnmpt.i'on  of  Motet,  a  story  innocently  cited 
by  tlio  simple  Galilean  Jnde,  just  as  the  Book  of 
Enoch  is  cited  aa  genuine  four  vei-sea  later. 

Thus  these  mcu  were  not  Gnostics,  iu  the  com- 
monly understood  sense,  any  more  thiin  c^rtniu  of 
the  Colossiftus  were  (Jnostics.     They  did  indeed  con- 

'  Wenro  not  warmuled  Iu  litlieviag  tliut  lb«  rominl  "Kuuoda* 
lion  of  Itio  (l«vl)  Htiil  all  1il«  iwaip  "  (■'.  t.,  nugelk  bientrclij)  wm 
alroiuly  a  pint  at  Iho  t>fl|>tl«i[iiil  Hit.  Itut  this  idea  of  its  ntitora 
and  cfTout  tfn-n  dniibr.ltvw  hvl<J  iu  ccrtaiD  citclea.  Tlie  mode  of 
IhoiiKlit,  M  an  oUiii^iiL  In  (.-ontetuporar^  Judaum,  U  nitocwod  b7 
tbo  Trffammf  e{  Salomon. 
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ceive  eulvntion  as  *'8pintuat"  in  a  phyeiieal  vatlier 
than  an  ethical  sense,  a  matter  of  the  "dynasty"  a 
man  tvas  under,  rutlier  tban  of  the  renewed  will. 
What  determined  the  exchange  of  realms  waa  a  kind 
of  "  kiiowledge*"  the  sort  of  wisdom  tliat  we  assoot- 
ftto  with  the  wixai'd.  Ihit  beyond  tliese  gunerat 
f«aturGfi,  which  marked  60-100  A.  D.  an  much  as 
100-150  A.  D.,  thure  ia  nothing  Gnostic  about  these 
antiuuniiaus.  Their  nflinitic'S  arc  ruthvr  with  th« 
Kicolaitans  of  provincial  Asiu  aa  deiicribcd  in  John's 
Ap<ical}'p»e,  men  who  held  the  moral  indifference  of 
actions  for  those  "emancipated"  by  faith.'  The 
general  type  was  already  discerned  and  described  by 
Paul,  in  wi'itiiig  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus  of  men 
"holding  a  form  of  godliueHs,  but  having  denied  tho 
power  thereof  "  (■'.  e.,  by  their  mural  practice,  2  Tim. 
iii.  5).  Indeed  what  he  says  of  their  moral  tone 
holds  also  of  these  men.  For  Jude  calls  them 
"murmurers,  grumblers  at  their  lot,  walking  after 
their  (own)  desirea — and  their  mouth  utteretb  swell- 
ing words — showing  respect  of  persons  for  the  sake 
of  advantage." 

Behind  such  a  description,  taken  along  with  other 
hints  that  imply  the  claim  to  play  a  leading  part 
among  (he  brethren,  wo  may  see  more  than  B))peani 
on  the  surface ;  namely,  a  atate  of  tilings  similar  to 
that  which  pi-ompted  the  publication  of  the  "Tvacb- 
ing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."    "These,"  tnys  Jude, 

'  Hi*  aSBttr  U  tsforced  hf  tho  anjilog;  to  Balnaiii'i  tFMchiug  \u 
eltbtr  CMT,  "  wlio  Inoitlil  IlaUk  lo  cMt  u  HtunMingblMk  iu  Ili« 
way  of  til*  ohildmi  of  Ui*el,  cttu  the  eatiog  of  iilol-mMlit  Mid 
ronlMtlea"<lto*.ll.l4r.). 
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"are  tliey  who  are  siiiikea  rooFs  in  your  Lovc-fansta 
as  they  foOBt  witti  you,  isliei)h«rdii,  a»  it  were,  tliat 
boldly  pasture  UtctDSclvca."  lloro  our  lliouglits  are 
carried  back  to  tlie  Didache  aud  its  warnings 
againnt  "  prophets  "  who  order,  in  the  Spirit,  a  Love- 
f«a8t  for  their  own  enjuytueiit.  We  even  get  fresh 
insight  iiito  its  alluaioii  to  the  possibility  of  a 
"  prophet "  conveying  some  lesson  iii  a  manner  that 
would  be  unseemly  in  others.  How  liable  to  abuse, 
under  the  cloak  of  iia^'va  Clirisliati  Love,  the  pro- 
phetic earte  blanche  at  love-foasta  miiat  linvo  be«n, 
oufl  can  well  imagiue,  ovoQ  without  the  hint  wliich 
2  I'etcr  ii,  14,  adds  in  borrowing  Judv's  wordtt. 
And  yet  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
John's  deuunoiation  of  the  "prophetess"  Jezebel 
(Rev.  ii.  20)  ;  with  whom  the  parallel  is  the  closer 
that  she  and  her  dupes  boasted  that  their  insight 
into  "  the  deep  things  of  Satan  "  exempted  them  from 
all  hurra  from  heathen  conduct,  in  the  way  already 
explained. 

It  was  this  awful  caricature  of  the  Christian  re* 
demption  (not  from  sin,  but  in  sin)  that  the  would- 
be  "prophets."  whom  Jude  has  mainly  in  view,  tried 
to  impose  on  "the  Saints."  And  it  was  the  Arm  re- 
sistance which  they  met  with,  in  the  protests  of  the 
duly  appointed  local  ministry,  represeuting  ccnlitiu- 
ous  Apostolic  tradition  in  each  church — mainly  of  a 
moral  kind — whioh  led  them  to  complain  bitterly  of 
God  as  well  as  of  man,  touching  their  "hard  fate" 
in  not  having  their  prophetic  vocation  recogniuid 
and  deferred  to.  In  these  ciroumstances  they  pro- 
ceeded to  cieato  separate  coteries,  in  order  to  pander 
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to  their  own  egoism,  as  if  in  disproof  of  their  cinim 
to  the  Spirit  in  a  special  degree  (v.  19). 

But  us  it  was  their  utter  lack  of  true  love  that 
gate  the  lie  to  their  spurious  spirituality;  so  too  it 
v&s  iu  such  love,  rooted  in  the  love  of  Uod,  that 
Jiide  saw  the  safety  of  sitioerc  Christians.  Such, 
"loved  of  God  tho  Father  and  preserved  in  their 
calling  hy  Jesus  Christ,"  aro  referred  for  the  secret 
of  steadfastness  to  the  holy  nature  of  the  faith'  that 
lived  in  them  as  the  basis  of  the  new  life,  aud  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  who^e  initial  illumination  they 
knew  in  germ  all  that  was  essential  (20  f.  cf.  6).  Let 
them  grow  in  insight  by  divinely  prompted  prayer,  and 
walk  humbly  as  those  whose  only  ground  of  confi- 
dence Uy  iu  the  mercy  of  their  Lon)  Jesus  Christ, 
on  which  they  were  waiting  for  eternal  life.  But 
Jude  had  himself  drunk  too  deeply  of  his  Lord's 
love  to  stop  here.  His  heart  yearns  for  tho  very 
men  whose  actual  state  he  has  been  denouncing 
with  all  tho  passion  that  is  the  obverse  of  love  to 
God  and  His  ways.  And  eo  he  urges  his  "beloved 
ones  "  to  care  for  the  souls  that  were  on  their  way  to 
"the  blackness  of  darkness."  Yet  they  must  dis- 
criminate. Some,  who  are  still  wavering,  are  to  be 
rebuked,  to  bring  them  to  their  senses;  some,  al- 
ready in  tho  fire,  are  to  be  snatched  from  it  in  haste ; 
some,  yet  further  gone,  are  to  be  approached  with 
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8o  3  PMvr  t.  3  (..  nrhera  ClirisUan*  an  "  domnd  wllb  all  n- 
qaitll*  to  life  HDd  |>1«I5,  ilironxh  riill  kaovlfilg*  of  Him  who 
wljtd  th««i>  Ihroudh  (His  oitii)  f^oty  nod  «c«lUom ; "  wlwRbr 
IkoyarooDablMl  tobMona  "abann  lBlti*DlTiii«nalor«^MGaplOB 
tnm  lb*  oonaptlan  la  tfaa  world  Ihmiib  daairo," 
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solicitous  pity  and  yet  with  clue  Icmthing  for  flcHhljr 
UD  itself. 

Whether  this  gradatioQ  of  attitucle  towards  differ- 
ent typea  of  men  implies  knowlodgo  of  the  "Two 
Wftys"  (^Did.  ii.  7)  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
there  is  much  affinity  of  tone  between  Jnde'adeflcrip- 
tioii  of  the  fal)*e  teachers — their  self-see  king,  their  cor- 
rupting and  divisive  influence— and  what  we  have  in 
Did.  xi.  and  xvi.  In  the  latter  passage,  the  eschato* 
logical  exbortattoii,  wo  tend  that  the  "hut  seoiion  " 
or  "  Uie  last  days  "  will  he  critical ;  for  "  false  proph- 
ets and  corrupters  "  will  abound,  and  "  the  eheep  will 
be  turned  into  wolves  and  love  will  turn  to  hate." 
As  a  safeguard  against  these  dangers,  the  faithful 
tre  bidden  to"a8scinblo  togctlier  frequently."  Simi- 
larly Jude  follows  lip  his  summary  of  Apostolic  warn- 
ing (IT  f.)  by  the  rc-tnurk,  "  theso  are  they  who  caui$e 
separations"  in  the  Christian  society.  These  resem- 
blances at  least  tend  to  locate  Jude's  readers  in 
Syria,  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  the  home  of  the 
Didaehi  and  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  Atctntion  of 
Isaiah  (c.  65-66).  Such  would  naturally  be  ad* 
dressed  on  the  subject  of  **  our  common  italvation" 
by  one  revered  outside  PaloMtinc.  as  well  as  within 
it.  For  Jude  wasat  once  the  Burviving  brother  of  the 
Lord  and  of  James  the  Just,  and  a  representative  in 
that  region  of  the  collective  Apostolic  body.  On 
the  whole,  then,  we  may  date  the  Epistle  about  70- 
80  A.  D.,  to  allow  for  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  original  Apostlca  from  the  region  in  question. 
So  that  in  a  transitioiinl  period,  beginning  about  60 
A.  D.,  and  extending  beyond  70  for  some  few  years, 
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we  may  imagine  Syrian  Christianity  harassed  with  a 
form  of  pagan  antinomianiam  which  probably  tended 
not  a  little  tu  liiisten  tho  development  of  church  or* 
ganization  in  those  parts.  Many  of  tho  facts,  how- 
ever, would  fit  almoet  equally  into  the  conditions  of 
provincial  Asia,  as  known  to  us  about  tlio  samo 
period. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


EARLY  WRITTEN   OOSPBLS. 

ilKIilND  all  written  Gospels  lies  tita 
fiospul,  tho  message  of  Jesus  Christ  nnd 
l.ouchirig  hiiQ.  It  was  prenchcd  uud 
lauglit  long  years  before  mea  thought  of 
committing  it  to  the  unresponsive  medium 
ol'  lieaii  papyrus.  This  method  of  propagation  was  the 
one  must  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the  land  of  its 
birth,  whore  "the  traditions  of  the  elders,"  referred 
to  in  our  Gospels  tliemselves,  were  handed  on  orally 
for  centuries-  The  more  sacred  the  deposit,  the  mors 
this  was  felt  to  be  the  proper  course.  Specially  must 
it  have  been  eo  with  a  message  so  spontaneoua,  so 
vital  and  ^-italizing,  as  the  Gospel  that  was  a  word 
of  power  and  life,  attested  aud  borne  home  by  the 
manifest  Spirit  of  God.  And  if  auother  reason  for 
its  continued  oral  character  be  needed,  it  is  found  in 
the  early  Church's  expectation  of  its  Lord's  return 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  original  eyewitnesses. 

The  problem,  then,  is  rather  this:  How  and  why 
did  the  Evangelic  tradition  begin  to  pass  into  writing? 
We  may  be  sure  that  none  of  the  Apostles  would 
dream  of  anything  so  forniul  as  the  reduction  to  fixed 
written  form  of  their  living  memories,  save  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  great  change  in  the  conditions  of 
their  mluistry.  No  doubt  such  a  change  would  come 
about  when  one  aud  another  of  the  original  disciples 
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bfligaa  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  by  »  falling  on  sleep," 
Mid  the  dwindling  band  of  survivors  awoke  with  a 
Bhock  of  surpritto  to  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  n-as 
to  comt  bj  a  longer  way  than  they  had  stisp«ct«d. 
But  even  then  the  idea  of  perpetuating  their  witness 
in  writing  was  by  no  means  certain  to  occur:  for  it 
was  already  being  continued  in  moro  or  leu  fixed 
oral  tradition.  An  early  tradition,  Indeed,  nttributes 
to  the  A[Hmtle  Matthew  the  ilr«t  Gospel  writing, 
somewhere  about  60-64  A.  D.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  really  means  more  than  that  our 
first  Goepel  had  come  into  the  hands  of  men  like 
PapiBs,  c.  T&-100,  as  embodying  Matthew's  witness. 
That  witness  would  no  doubt  rest  on  a  basis  common 
to  him  with  his  fellow- Apostles  and  be  fixed  in  its  main 
features  during  the  early  days  of  their  preaching, 
when  they  were  living  in  clo«c  relations  as  »  body  of 
iritDOSseH.  But  wliat  is  of  special  impurttince  ts  the 
obamcter  of  the  memoirs.  They  W4>re  of  Christ's 
words  rather  than  His  deeds:  and  it  is  for  the  mko 
of  the  words,  the  Sayings  {Loffta)  of  Jesus,  on  which 
he  himself  was  publishing  commente,  that  Papias 
alludes  to  Matthew  as  writing  at  all.'  Christ's  teach* 
ing  was  the  most  praclieal  thing,  as  tlio  ba»is  of  con- 
duct: and  accordingly  it,  rather  than  His  life  and 

■  "  Hnttbew,  then,  in  Wthnxt  mrapUed  the  Sajingi :  liat  eMh 
maa  hxl  to  iDterpiet  them  u  bnt  h«  toalil."  Ptiplu'  uliject  wm 
to  latniitBtv  ■lAniUrd  iDlPrprcTalioiu  Id  place  «r  smulvur  mrf 
on«n  arliitnrj  mcgcsia.  Sn  in  ApMl.  Onuf.  I.  4,  wUirb  npn- 
Mnla  an  earl;  ■l.-itu  of  tbinp^  aira  are  iMtlilni  l«  *'  call  to  mind 
and  Rtedtintfl  «»  llio  omcloi  {litjia)  ii(  Ibc  Cfarlal  "  ;  sod,  l"*!  b»- 
low,  to  "  pcrnm  wrcfull;  Ibe  Uoapfl.''  dvttiMd  M  '  Um  COOVU* 
nmt  ■'  of  the  Old  TMtuMBt  wriUncit 
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deads,  first  attracted  attention.  It  was,  in  fiioti  UiO 
iiew  Decalogue,  tbe  standard  of  CLrislinQ  Itviitg  and 
discipline  (comp.  the  "  Two  Ways,"  tlio  first  part  of 
the  Diiiaehr).  While  the  stories  of  the  Master's 
gracious  and  mighty  life  were  prized  as  coiiveyiDg 
tni<piring  ideattof  Ilia  person  nnd  i^pirit,  jet  there  [ire- 
cinion  was  secondary ;  the  broad,  vivid  inipresaioa 
iufficed.  With  the  New  Law  it  was  otherwise:  tbe 
very  words  were  of  tnoincnt,  and  churches  were  anx- 
ious to  secure  an  exact  knowledge  of  them. 

Can  wo,  however,  imugino  to  ourselves  the  prob- 
able  form  of  the  primitive  apostolic  body  of  Christ'* 
Sayings  or  Logiat  To  a  certain  degree  we  can. 
For  when  we  observe  that  a  large  part  nf  the  Sayings 
in  our  Matthew  have  alnioHt  verbal  parallels  in  /rtdrif, 
we  may  conclude  that  such  snyings  preserve  the  form 
in  which  they  were  rot>eiitcd  in  lli«  ini^triiction  (caU- 
oheM)  of  the  early  Palestinian  churches.  Many 
would  go  farther  and  urge  that  these  ssyiiigs  once 
stood  in  a  written  book  <if  Logia  by  Matthew.'  Some 
even  hold  that  the  work  contiuncd  a  good  deal  of 
historic  matter,  iietrdfnl  an  setting  forth  the  sayingn. 
which  gave  ohniiicter  to  the  whide.  Bnt  the  theory 
is  rendei«d  hm  peifiuoBive  by  an  analogy  which  haa 
just  come  to  light,  and  which  proves  thni,  in  certain 
churches  at  lenst,  oollectionR  of  Jesns'  Snyitiga  slruiig 
l«gether  by  the  mere  recurrence  of  a  formula  of  quo- 
ttilion  met  n  felt  need.  It  shows  en  inlercst  in  the 
didactic  apart  from  the  historical  side  of  the  revela- 
tion in  Christ.     The  collection  in  questioi]  is  known 

'Th«  nallioi'fl  rmMiu  fordonbtiog  ibii  will  KppMtin  lli«nrl, 
JfoRIWv.  In  Hutlnp'  Dl«l.  of  tli«  BihU,  Vol.  III. 
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to  us  only  through  a  Bingle  leuf,  tho  olcvontb,  irhich 
was  <lug  up  in  Egypt  on  tho  site  of  Oxjrhynchus,  a 
Boui'UliIng  city  in  Koiimii  tiitios/  A  prubiihle  view 
nf  the  ongin  of  this  vollectioti  U  that  it  presents  oiie 
type  of  oral  teacliitig  or  eateehttit  iu  local  use,  posst- 
bty  at  Alexaiiclria,  in  the  second  Cbt-istian  genen- 
tion;  for  such  of  the  sayings  as  echo  discipular 
reflection,  ratiier  than  the  Master's  original  words, 
have  most  nfiinity  with  writingst  of  that  period.  It 
does  not  seem  to  utilize  our  Gospels,  so  much  as  the 
same  tradition  (oral  or  written)  as  that  upon  which 
tliey  are  based, 

Tho  sayings  aro  nil  put  into  the  month  of  Je«ua 
by  the  bare  u«c  of  the  formula,  "Satth  Jesus."  This 
is  very  primitive  :  and  yet  it  is  unique  (apait  from 
diitlogue,  as  sometimes  in  our  Gospels),  and  has  here  a 
striking  effect.  For  the  present  **  saith,"  not  "said," 
has  a  mystical  force  siniilnr  to  thnl.  whereby  the 
Kiaen  Jesus  addresses  the  Seven  Cliurchcs  In  tho 
book  nf  Itevelation,  as  the  abiding  I^nl  of  man- 
kind. This  force  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Cow- 
por'a  familiar  couplet : 

"jMMSapuki,  and  nptnk*  lo  lh«t, 
Bar,  pawaina«T,  Ini'nt  tlmii  M«f  " 

Tho  dicta,  then,  aro  set  forth  as  what  Jesus  is  ever 
saying,  in  a  timeless  present  of  ideal  verity  and  obli- 
gation, to  tho  soul  of  man  since  the  days  of  His 

'  ,1 0  VIA  I II TO  Y:  HaiflafK  0/  tmr  tjtrd,  trout  aii  farl;  <i  1  i*k  pnpr ■ 
ni*;ilL*c(iv<Trml  bikI  nlilM  l.j  ILr.Grnifrll  nnit  A,K.  llunl :  1807. 
What  Ibllowacaaanly  clAim  (o  Iw  tkt  wrlin's  oirn  oplaloo,  «n«r 
mdghlag  11m  varioni  Ibeoriea  oti  Um  Nutgeet. 


flesh.'  This  will  be  seen  to  have  a  viut  bearing  on 
the  sen»e  of  certain  of  the  sayings.  We  cit«  them 
just  03  they  begin  and  eiul  abruptly  on  the  papyrua. 
".  .  .  and  then  shalt  thoti  see  clearly  to  cest 
out  the  motu  tha<  (»  r»'  thy  brother's  eye." 

Saith  Josits :  Except  ye  fast  (ttt)  the  world,  yc  Hhall 
ill  no  vrisc  find  the  kingthun  of  Jams ;'  aud  except 
ye  keop  ("  subbatizo  ")  the  Sabbath,'  ye  shall  not 
see  the  Father. 

Saith  Jeiius :  I  stood  Id  the  midst  of  the  world, 
Mid  in  flesh  did  I  appear  to  them;  and  I  found  all 
men  drunken  and  none  found  I  alhirst  among  them ; 
aud  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men,  because 
they  are  blind  in  their  heart  aud  see  nut  [their  mis- 
ery and]*  poverty. 

Saith  Josuv:  Wlierever  there  are  [two,  they  are 
not  without  Godj;°  and  if  there  is  perchance  one 
atone,  [let  him  know] '  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the 
atone  and  there  shalt  thou  And  Me.  cleave  the  wood 
and  there  am  I. 

'Tbu  ptirai4»  luma  into  the  third  peraon  the  "  Verilj,  I  wjr  uaki 
711U "  uf  tbe  gonpelH.  The  vompiki,  in  diumntic  tualiioo,  du- 
OBnla  the  i<iul  li'use  (at  the  liiiiiK  prespol  uf  religious  icIbUoo  : 
■ml  tlif  iv|iFliti<iu  at  the  fonntilu  Kitffl  ilidiictii?  cmptiuia,  like 
the  rpili^rntwl  "  My  Sou  "  of  Provprlw  or  I  He  "Two  WnyB." 

*  Wonla  in  iCntica  ngiee  with  liiiko  aicnioRt  Mntlhcw  or  Murk. 
'80  the  MH  (IDT.  not  Hi'),  though  tdiloin  hnve  overlooked  th« 

fnel.  Thr  phnwe  ot'oiirB  h1«o  Iu  B'trnnha*  >iii.  5  (si.  II).  lint 
oould  neT«r  have  eoruc  from  Clirliit's  uwii  llpi. 

'Thin,  like  tlie  fasting  jnst  nnmnd,  Ig  Id  lie  lukei)  metophoc- 
ioalljr.     Botb  prc>hnl>l]>  ko  honk  in  ldi>-a  lo  Iiutiitli  Iviil.  S,  13. 

*  WoniD  resturvd  l>y  Dr.  Tiiylor  on  Iwiia  of  Kcv,  iil.  (7. 
*Thia  onlj  ipion  the  probabl«  Mii*e. 
'f^«>iouDdlb«ll«rh«reth*1i.t/;-<u:M8oDl7    .    .    .    twM}w. 
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Stlth  Jesits:  A  prophet  is  uot  ac^pUibU  in  liis 
Dative  coutitiy,  tie'ttlicr  dulh  k  pb^iticiaii  work  cures 
upon  them  tititl  knuw  him.' 

Saith  Jesus:  A  citjr  built  upon  the  top  of  n  high 
hill,  and  stablishetl,  can  neither  full  nor  he  hid.* 

Saith  Jesus:  Thou  heiiresl  [into  the  ear]*.    .    .    ." 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  brief,  didactic  form  of 
th«M  rajriugi),  we  may  fairly  regard  them  as  typical 
of  It  good  deal  of  the  MtrchetU  or  oral  traditional  in- 
struction in  vogue  among  the  Christians.  But  as 
regards  their  tone  and  t«iiar,  the  whole  is  less  typ- 
ical of  such  teaching  during  the  first  Christian  gener- 
atioQ.  It  is  poEiiiblu,  indeed,  that  the  bulk  of  what 
once  preceded  this  leaf  was  mors  akin  to  the  lirst 
of  the  sayings  than  to  the  next  three;  more  like,  iu 
fact,  to  the  sayings  in  our  Gospels.  But  taking  the 
leaf  as  it  stands,  its  theological  rejection,  and  oonse- 
quent  deviation  from  the  canonical  sayings,  is  con- 
aiderahle,  and  betrays  the  influence  of  »  training 
different  from  that  of  the  Rnt  Apostlcti  and  ovange- 
liats.  An  interpretation  of  the  porson  of  the  Spvakeri 
such  as  wo  see  in  the  New  Testament  Epistles  and 
other  first  century  writings,  ia  in  fact  reacting  on 
and  obscuring  the  literal  tradition  of  the  words  He 
spoke. 

We  observe,  then,  a  certain  unlikeness  in  these 

'  Her*  tb«  Men  Tonnd  in  Lnk«  ir,  33  is  dcTeloiN'i]  i>q  the  liuw 
«f  Jettiibpttttcrbtal  lli«u|thl. 

*  Puattig  tti«  tlioiigho  funixl  In  Mmt,  v.  14,  tII.  94  f. 

'So  mnrh  mii  V*  plnmihly  mloni)  frtmi  MS,  IVrbapa  tb* 
Lofion  run:  "Thoa  henrrat  into  tli«  eK(priial«ly),  l>ut  ilo  tboa 
pradMin  opnol;  "— Ibp  ■PDliment  or  ftUU.  s.  97,  wbkb  ntppUM 
tb*  avitTcit  verbal  putullel. 
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sayitigs  to  our  Sjirioptic  Gospels  an(]  it  greater  afGaitjr 
to  the  Goapc)  of  Juhu.  And  we  are  led  to  BCek  tlie 
tlieologicul  Htandpoiut  wliicli  best  uccuuiiUs  for  esj-- 
iugs  like  the  third,  uoparuUeled  ia  the  Synoptics' 
and  almost  certainly  not  wordo  of  Jesus.  They  sug- 
gest preoccupation  with  the  ideal  side  of  tlie  Wisdom- 
literature,  whether  in  its  l*&1u.ttiniaa  or  Alexanctriiie 
form:  for  both  go  hack  to  thu  sittue  itlimulus,  con- 
tact with  Greek  pliiltisopliy,  Tims  wlieu  we  read  in 
Wii-iom  (x.  16),  ihufShe  (Wisdom)  entered  iuto 
the  soul  of  a  »ervaiit  of  the  Lord  (Moses),"  we  feel 
that  this  notion  was  sure  ere  long  to  color  the 
thoughts  of  Christians '  touching  their  diviner  Mas- 
ter. So  when  we  find  words  put  iuto  Jesus'  mouth 
to  the  eftect  that  He  bad  "  appeared  "  to  the  world, 
offering  men  His  beavcnly  furo,'  we  feel  that  like 
caunei)  have  been  ut  work,  and  that  we  have  here  a 
prophetic  "  word  of  knowledge  "  (1  Cor.  xii,  8)  touch- 
ing Jesus  unconsciously  blending  with  Christ's  own 

'  The  nnkrcvt  npiiroiu.'h  to  a  pnrullcl  ii  in  Ibc  nUitudo  of  the 
Saviour  ia  Mult.  xi.  28-30,  Rbk'b  mny  ioiolrn  a  bnlf-otlnaiou  to 
the  cIiBractvr  io  nbicb  "  Wisdom  "  wait  conmoaly  mI  (oxGx  in 
Jcni>ili'n'i>dom-lit6riitare  (f,  g..  EctlaiiutieuM,  vi.  33-S8,  xxiv.  IB, 
li.  3-t--37).  For  jtiat  obovD  w«  Qnd  tile  proveiblol  muxim,  "  And 
(jel)  Wiwdod)  is  justified  of  her  worka." 

'  Aud  iu  fiMt  we  Slid  addJtiouB  ninde  to  suab  "Wisdom"  wril- 
liijl«  iiidioatfvo  of  tliis  l«Dd«ii<;y,  Such  ia  vc-ttAltil;  the  MM  iu 
Baneh  (Hi,  37),  where  to  *  de'cripMou  of  "  WJ«dora  "  m  God's 
uprclnl  treasure  which  lie  "  tialh  ^iveu  to  JHCoh  HlsMrriiDt  ^od 
(o  Iiriial  tbnt  is  iMlovcd  of  llim,''  in  found  iu  oiii  MIHB  th«  In- 
oongmoiia  tui;,  "  Aflcrwurd  did  she  appear  upon  enrlh  and  wim 
couvenutnt  with  men." 

*A)  WiHdom  docu  in  Troverha  ix.  1^;  Eccloiiiiaticcu  U.  M, 
''Say,  whtrefom  nre  j«  hickio);  in  these  thingii  (inatTactioii},  and 
70nr  soola  are  very  tlUnCy  " :  cC  it«v.  xxi.  fi,  xxii,  17. 
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iayiugH.  Siniiliirly  '*  Barnabns  "  puU  into  the  mouth 
of  JesuB  tilt!  moral  co»t«iue<l  in  nti  Old  Testumeiit 
type.  "Ttiuv,"  suitli  Ho.  "  those  that  would  see  Me 
anil  mtlun  My  kingiluin,  must  receive  Me  through 
tiibulatitiii  and  uQlii-'tiuu"  (vii.  11).  These  words 
are  not  meant  to  be  aa  actual  <^uotntiou  of  any  say- 
ing ever  uttered  by  Jesu»,  but  s«t  forth  ideally  the 
priticijiles  of  ilis  kingdom.'  So  our  compiler  incor- 
porates worda  originally  meant  simply  to  set  forth 
vividly  Jesus'  experionco  in  relation  to  men  in  the 
day*  of  Hia  llcsli,  viewed  as  still  holding  good  in  His 
heavenly  state. 

In  this  coiinoction  the  best  commentary  on  the 
saying  is  to  ho  found  in  Rev.  i.-iii.,  where  the  Spirit*s 
messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  atoo  those  of 
Jesoa.  It  is  the  Glorified  Jesus  that  here  speaks. 
The  view  of  Hi.s  penon  there  implied  meets  us  again 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  which  is  not  a  pa^iiage  of  St.  Pnul's 
^owi)  wording,  but  is  quoted  as  in  Christian  ourrenoy, 
probably  as  a  liymn  or  metrical  confeiuion :  "He 
who  was  niAiiireBted  in  tliu  llcsli,  was  justiticd  in  the 
spirit,  appeared  to  me«Hengera,'  was  hemlded  among 
tlie  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
)u  glory."  llvre  we  notice  the  sanio  ideal  handling 
of  the  Incarnation  that  meets  us  in  our  Ivogion. 
The  historical  order  is  sacrificed  to  the  ideal ;  the 

'Tliis,  Ukrp  aloug  nilh  oar  Lottioo,  auKjCMto  Ikiw  01*07  ^tli* 
tradUiminl  njiap  atlribulvd  lo  Ctimt  in  Micl«at  wrltloK*  mMf 
atoM-:  r.  jr.,  "H«  llut  b  o«nr  M#.  is  nMr  tbe  tiro.  Bat  li«  tbat 
in  fur  rrom  Mr,  u  Tnr  riom  tli«  KliiK'lo")." 

*A»tdim  U  M  i>»t<l  In  JiuOM  li.  SS:  cT.  Acln  x,  40  f.  for  ttia 
•MM>,  "OikI  c*tii  niin  Ui  be  niwirwl  .  .  ,  W  wJtaMMi" 
aftw  I  be  KMurroclbu, 
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assumption  "in  glorj-,"a3  climax, balances  the  lowly 
beginning,  tlie  manifestatiou  "in  flesh."  This  is 
Iiow  the  purely  religious  interest  voulil  work  out- 
sidfl  circlus  iu  which  the  historic  life  nlone  moulded 
thought  nnd  Bpi-cch.  And  onc«  the  Gospel  got 
beyond  ita  nntivo  Palestine,  or  ftt  le(i«t  Syria,  Hel- 
lenistic ideulism  would  tend  to  exercise  a  growing 
infiueuce.  So  in  "  Barniibiis  "  we  6iid  little  fueling 
for  the  historic  Christ,  but  much  for  the  spiritual 
fact  that  the  Lord  "  was  Himself  to  be  Dianife8t«d 
in  flesh  "  as  Jeeus  (vi.  14). 

It  is,  then,  in  such  passages  as  these — to  which  one 
may  add  Hob.  ix.  26,  and  1  Peter  i.  20^that  we  find 
partial  antilogies  for  this  Logion.  Tliere  is  lesa 
affinity  with  Johuunino  languiigc.  which  dePinea 
more  explicitly  the  Person  made  matiifei^t,  the  Son 
of  God  (1  John  lii.  8)  or  the  Word.  Indeed  wo  may 
safely  say  that,  had  our  compiler  known  the  Jolian- 
nine  writings,  he  must  have  adopted  their  more  defi- 
nite conceptions.  But  as  it  ia,  his  thought  moved 
more  on  the  lines  of  the  Hellenistic  "  Wisdom  "  liter- 
ature, of  which  the  expression,  "I  took  my  stand" 
among  men,  forcibly  reminds  the  reader.  Read 
Prov.  viii.  1-ix.  (!,'  and  one  can  hnrdly  doubt  that 
it  is  the  circle  of  ideas  there  found  that  colors  thi* 

'Enpednllj  vlH.  2,  "at  t\te  wMlinK  ofilK?  wny«  Hbpsunda"  : 
vlil.  4,  ah*  MldrBMrii  "  iIk-  iionii  of  mm  " :  ii.  S  fT..  »\iv  mtm  h«r 
ninc-honl  of  trisilum  uud  invilca  t)i«  iitnotuut  la  (lUle  tlicreoH 
WlinUi«r  tuny  bv  the  nuct  lutTituiD^  o(  lh«  irotds  iu  Luke  il.  49^ 
("  thrrrrorn  alto  thv  wiisulum  ot  Goil  tiuid,  I  will  wai]  "},  ua  cotu- 
paied  with  tlio  pnctiUcI  in  Mutt,  xxiii.  31  ("tliMcroic,  lo,  I 
•Mid"),  111*  rxpifvU>ti  sliun*  Iliiit  "tlio  Wiwiijiu  of  God"  WM 
ttaufaUiig  aa  tlie  edge  «!'  penouilioatlon  in  the  fint  centnrj. 
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LogioD,  bleiiditig  as  a  tUsturbing  fuctor  nitli  tlie 
compiler's  inumory  uf  Jchuh'  uwti  words.  TliU  prob* 
sbl^  dien  the  sort  of  presence  which  the  next  Logiou 
prointses  ia  proverbial  lunguage  (of.  Eccl.  x.  9)  to 
the  loyal  and  strenuous  soul,  who  in  facing  diffi- 
cuhies  in  the  path  of  daily  duty  shall  find  them  yield 
a  conEciousneas  of  his  Master's  fellowship.  His  pres- 
ence hirks,  as  it  were,  only  awaiting  discover)'  at 
the  hands  of  strenuous,  dutiful  obedience  in  the 
homely  tasks  of  life.  Jesua  is  in  fact  tlie  personal 
expression  of  that  Winduin  whose  presence  Soloiuon' 
is  rcprt-scuted  a»  invoking,  when  he  cries:  "Send 
her  forth  out  of  the  holy  heaven*  .  .  .  tluit  be- 
ing present  with  me  she  may  share  my  toil."  For 
only  as  God  "sends  His  holy  spirit  from  the  high- 
est," can  man  learn  His  will,  and  "through  Wisdom 
be  saved."  Truly  our  savings  are,  as  Dr.  Sanday  wiys, 
*in  the  successiuii  uf  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  with  a 
tinge  from  the  Wisdom  of  Siraeh.* 

But  this  idciil  or  mysticnl  clement,  whioh  ocoura 
amid  sayings  echoing  the  genuine  words  of  Chriat, 
may  have  been  confined  to  a  small  part,  possibly  to 
only  the  clusing  section,  of  this  Logia-maiiual.  And 
if  we  may  infer  that  the  snyingH  had  to  their  c<>m> 
piler's  mind  au  order  and  rationale,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  high  theolngical  claims  of  the  Speaker  vere 
kpiily  made  explicit  in  the  closing  appeiil.  But  can 
re  detect  any  order?  The  following  may  be  sug- 
geatad  aa  a  working  hypothoais.  Assuming  that 
tlie  ten  earlier  pages  had  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  rupreseiitat ive  Evangelic  pre- 
•  H'MoM,  Ix.  4, 10,  17  f. ;  m  (h*  fine  fumagt,  vfi.  fi3-*Ui.  I, 
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cepta,  our  leaf  may  beloug  to  tbe  personal  applica- 
tion with  wbicb  tlio  manual,  if  meant  for  practioal 
use  like  the  Two  Wajfi,  %vouid  naturally  cotiolude. 
The  sequence  of  thought  would  tlien  be:  To  ece 
aiighl,  one  mtisl  oeaiie  fioni  judging  others  und  puige 
one's  own  inward  eye.  Ouly  bu  who  fosters  tbe  un- 
worldly and  dutiful  spirit  can  buo  the  Father.  In- 
oarnnte  Wituloin  sadly  tealifics  to  the  lack  of  tlie  re- 
ceptive spirit  among  men  nt  large ;  but  speaks  cheer 
to  the  two  or  oven  one  amid  the  faithless  many,  say- 
ing, "  Though  bidden  from  the  vulgar  eye,  I  am  ever 
near  when  diacipleti  do  their  daily  duty  strenuously." 
What  though  His  own  in  Judea  liavc  not  received 
Him?  It  is  but  according  to  rule.  Yet  though  now 
but  ft  small  minority,  belioverii  are  bound  to  hold 
out  and  bo  fell  at  last,  because  6rm-built  on  the 
mount  of  God.  (Therefore  spread  boldly  the  mes- 
sage heard  in  the  ear.) 

These  sayings  have  a  strong  Jewish  tinge,  not 
only  in  their  phraseology  and  style,  but  also  in  the 
reference  to  the  Sabbath  as  a  sacred  day  and  to  the 
rejection  of  J«suh  in  Judoia.  But  nil  this  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  Bpiritualizing  idcuHBmufaD  Aloxan- 
drine  order,  which  ai^aiircs  us  that  they  have  been 
faahionet]  in  the  Hellenistic  Dins-pora,  possibly  in 
Alexandria  itself.  The  thought  tliat  has  becu  play- 
ing on  the  Evangelic  tradition  is  that  amid  which 
ApoUoa  had  been  nurtured.  As  the  Sermon  on  tlie 
Mount  in  our  Matthew  shows  ua  Logis  of  Jesus  ar- 
ranged for  Syrian  Hellenists,  so  these  perhaps  show 
much  the  same  original  material  unconGcioiisly  modi- 
fied by  oral  tradition  to  suit  the  oiindof  Alexandrine 
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iHeileoistg,  nud  at  last  taking  on  their  final  impresa 
from  a  single  vigorouo  mind.  Ttiti  longer  such  a 
mind  hu\  brooded  uv«r  tiie  sayingn  that  had  quiok- 
esed  it,  tlio  less  able  it  would  be  to  distinguii^li  be* 
tween  tbe  urigiuul  dut^t  of  tniditiuti  iiud  retlcctions 
started  thereby.  We  see  suuictiiiug  of  the  aame 
process  ill  the  Jobanniiio  Gotipol.  in  which  report- 
ing often  shades  off  inseauibly  into  lueditations 
started  by  what  is  reported  (,'■  y-<  >>>•  16-21). 
Only,  the  mind  vhoi^e  stamp  la  on  our  sayingo 
had  no  strong  historic  basis  of  eyewitness  to  con- 
trol the  process. 


TluiH  far  our  attention  lies  been  confined  to  the 
words  of  Christ  and  their  oarliciit  written  furnMi. 
From  the  first,  however,  orel  tradiUon  must  have 
dealt  also  with  the  deeds  of  Jesue  as  bearing  on  Ilis 
character  as  Messiah.  Apart  from  these,  Apostles 
must  have  felt,  noliring  impression  of  their  Master, 
so  unlike  the  conventional  Messiah  of  men's  ideas, 
could  be  enjoyed  even  by  receptive  souls.  Thus  tlie 
broad  outlines  of  the  career  of  Jesus  <>f  Nazareth  is 
implied  as  part  of  Peter's  address  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius.  It  is  involved  too  in  Paul's  appeals  to 
his  converts'  knowlodgu  of  the  "  meekness  and  sweet 
reasonableness  of  the  Christ,"  to  Ilis  mind  or  spirit 
(2  Cor.  X.  I;  Phil.  ii.  S  ff.),  as  well  as  to  ccrlain 
facts  of  Ilis  life  as  primary  parts  of  tbe  Gospel  mes- 
sage summarized  in  1  Cor.  xv.  1  ff.  And  the  like 
may  bo  soid  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  its 
allusion  to  "the  days  of  Hie  ftesh,"  with  their 
"strong  oryiiigs  and  tears"  (y.  7  t). 


The  Ap&stoUc  Agt. 


In  the  formation  of  this  type  of  tradition  we  cbd 
hardly  doubt  that  Peter,  both  by  temper  and  by  his 
position  as  spokesman  in  the  earliest  days,  was  sure 
to  be  ttie  prime  factor.  To  tliis  result  all  knonn 
facts  point  oo i) verge ntly.  But,  as  we  have  aeen, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  historical 
details  were  taken  for  granted  rather  than  con- 
sciously emphasized :  and  anything  like  a  uniform, 
official  narrative  would  have  been  fur  from  the 
thoughts  of  Peter,  us  of  the  other  Apostles.  Least 
of  all  would  it  occur  to  him  or  to  them  to  write  it 
down.  Here  it  is  that  room  was  left  for  their  dis- 
ciples, acting  according  to  personal  habit  and  more 
or  less  fortuitous  circumstances.  And  this  is  just 
what  the  preface  to  Luke's  Gospel,  in  a  notice  of 
immense  historical  value,  gives  utt  to  understand. 
Luke  there  refer^i  to  the  fact  that  *'inany  linve  taken 
ill  hand  to  draw  up  a  nnrrutive  (tf»^<»'>)  touching 
the  matters  held  with  full  conviction  among  us,  even 
as  they  were  handed  on  to  us  by  those  who  were 
from  the  beginning  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word."  This  implies  (1)  that,  when  Luke  began 
to  think  of  writing,  there  was  already  current  a  con- 
uderablo  body  of  written  narratives  touchiug  the 
Christ's  ministry,  based  on  the  testimony  of  the  eye- 
witnesses. (2)  That  ho  knew  of  no  such  narrative 
by  any  of  the  eyewitnesses  themselves.  Now 
Luke's  Gos]iot  may  reasonablj'  he  assignud  to  76-80 
A.  D.  Accordingly  the  beginnings  of  narrutive- 
giispole  must  be  carried  back  at  least  to  about  60-70 
A.  D. 

But  can  we  picture  the  sort  of  narrative  h«r«  in 
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view?  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  Logia  ele- 
ment. And  now,  by  the  aid  of  Peler's  preaching  in 
Acts  X.  36  fr.,  nt  the  one  end,  and  the  Gospel  by 
Murk  at  the  other,  wo  may  say  something  of  iiar- 
rativcs  proper.  Such  would  recount  in  represent- 
ative epitsodoii  (with  incidental  dialogue)  the  great 
Ministry,  "  beginning  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism 
which  John  preached :  "  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
anointed  of  God  with  Holy  Spirit  power,  so  that 
"he  went  about  doing  good  and  healing,"  "both  in 
the  country  of  the  Jews  (Palestine)  and  in  Jenisa- 
lem,"  until  his  enemies  "slew  liim,  Imnging  him  on 
a  tree":  and  how  that  "God  raiKed  him  up  the 
third  day  and  gare  him  to  be  made  manifest"  unto 
ohogon  witnesi^es.  If  we  imii(;ine  these  salient  points 
exi>andcd  in  vivid  detail,  now  by  one  set  of  inci- 
dentH,  now  by  another — according  to  the  writer's  in- 
formation—we shall  form  a  fair  idea  of  euch  primi- 
tive gospelH.  That  they  were,  in  general,  rather 
scrappy  and  lacking  in  coherence,  we  also  gather 
from  Luke's  emphasis  on  the  relative  coupletenesa 
and  historic  order  which  he  olaiinH  for  the  result  of 
his  own  sustained  inquiry.  And  yet  he  does  not  im- 
ply that  he  made  no  sort  of  \,\»«  of  such  unstudied 
produotioiis;  slill  \fm  that  there  were  no  narrativt-s 
in  ezistenoe  far  above  the  average  in  the  qtmlitiea  he 
desiderated.  He  simply  comtiders  that  all  existing 
narratives  can  bo  improved  on  in  historical  quality, 
■uch  as  would  coiumend  the  Gospel  itself  to  persons 
of  Greek  culture,  like  *  Theophilus,'  to  whom  his  own 
work  is  (ledivated.  Indeed  when  we  compare  Luke's 
Goapol  with  the  other  two  which  cover  much  tb* 
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satna  ground  (our  Sj-noptie  Gospels),  we  titiil  trttc«8 
of  bin  having  drtiwn  laigcly  upon  two  earlier  n«rra- 
tivetit  one  of  which  nppcnis  inosl  cluni'ly  in  the  large 
eectiou  peculiar  to  Liiko  (Jx.  61-xviii.  14),  while 
the  other  is  our  second  gOi^peU  that  bj*  Murk.  To 
this,  then,  we  turn- 
Here  we  ure  fortunate  in  possessing  a  definite  tra* 
dition  going  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Aposlolie 
Age  itself,  that  of  "the  Fregbj'ter  John,"  as  quoted 
b;  Papias  (Euaeb.  iii.  dU),  who  writes: 

"This  lew)  Ihe  Prcsbjlersnid:  'Murk having be«ii  luteriiT«Ur  lu 
Pclvr  wrote  dona  nccunit«1;,  tlioagh  nnt  in  «nlnr,  nil  lie  remem- 
btrert  in  thnwHjorUituiiHiuiiilor  iloueby  lIi«Cliriit.'  For  neillii^r 
hud  lie  heatA  Mic  I^rd  anc  been  n  wmpimlnn  nf  Hi«,  but  aL  n  \aWt 
dale,  lu  I  Bidil,  of  PpUi,  wharcanitil  biBinBtiuvliuua  tumeetcodi  oc* 
caalon,  ood  Dot  iM  Ihonnh  b^nrrdmnkinKncnmi'llitllonofUi^SaT- 
Ingiof  thelioiil.  So  tbut  Murk  dill  iiowiuuiciD  wriiiDgdannFFiUiiii 
thiags  ••  lie  rrcfltlr^lnd  tlicm  :  for  of  ouc  tbiiiK  ho  took  iln*  homJ, 
natnvlj',  not  hi  omit  na|;ht  of  vthal  be  hod  bunl  or  (herein  to 
fiilsiry  uiy  point." 

With  thefle  hints  to  guide  us,  we  can  trace  the 
genesis  of  Mark'i<>  Gospel  somewhnt  as  follows: 

Mark  was  he  to  whom  Peter  alUidfts  in  his  K)>ifltle 
of  c.  68  A.  I>..  lis  "  my  son,"  an  8(fectionat«  designa* 
tion  pointing  bnrk  to  the  old  days  when  the  Apostle 
wns  ft  welconie  visitor  at  ilic  mother's  house  (a  c«iitr« 
of  churcli-Iifo  in  Jenisnlcm  in  44  A.  D.)  and  prob- 
nbly  the  sptritunl  father  of  llie  fon.  John  Mark.  It 
is  suggestive  to  think  of  this  joiiitg  man  as  no  early 
recipient  of  the  Pctrine  tindilii'n  of  Christ's  dc«l8 
and  words,  whieh  was  caixied  nlso  by  his  cousin 
Barnabas  lirst  to  Antiocb  and  then  on  the  first  greut 
mission  journey  with  Paul. 
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Mark  probably  renewed  his  connection  with  Peter 
in  between  his  return  from  Pei^  and  hia  starting 
on  a  second  ntis&ioii  willi  Banuibas  alone  in  Cyprus. 
There  we  loBO  him,  until  he  emerges  again  in  Paul's 
oompauy  at  Rome,  Yet  the  very  pas^fige  which  re- 
veals l\i\»  stage  in  his  hiatory  (Col,  iv.  10),  suggest* 
a  previous  one,  when  a  message  was  sent  to  CoIobsbb 
to  welcome  him  should  hu  uunie  their  way.  Thin 
message  nns  perhaps  sent  from  Paul's  conflnonieiiC 
in  CiBsarea ;  and  we  may  imagine  that  Mark  had 
been  drawn  to  his  old  leader,  now  in  adversity,  and 
bad  been  re-stored  to  his  full  confidence.  Did  he 
come  from  Cyprus,  or  from  Alexandria,  to  which 
tradition  carries  liartiabas,'  and  where  the  church  is 
Eftid  by  EuHohtus,  on  older  nuthoiity.  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  Mark?  We  cannot  bo  sure.'  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  after  Paul's  death  ho  gravitated 
again  to  Peter's  side,  being  with  him  in  Rome  about 
68.  There  he  would  refresh  and  enlarge  hia  knowl- 
edge of  that  Petrine  series  of  deeds  and  words  of  Jesus 
the  Christ  which  must  now  have  attained  a  definite 
coherence,  allhough  originally  evoked  from  the 
Apoitte  piecemeal  to  meet  the  needs  of  convert*. 
Day   by  day  he   would,  as    Peter's  dragoman  in 

'Tlic  Clrmnitiuo  romnntr  (Clem.  Honi.  1,  O  IT.)  tnakfn  Cl*m> 
cat  llad  him  icttlrd  nn  n  Iradirr  Ibeco;  and  tlli*  na  n  lirowl  fsRl  In 
aappottnl  hj  the  AlcxniidTine  oiKriptloo  to  him  at  Iba  "  Eplallo 
of  RaniabnB." 

'  Tbo  fnct  tliitl  T:iiHbla«  plncrx  in  01-03  the  aurrcMion  1o  Mnik 
ot  AUDinniia.  the  fiist  hroil  of  llio  local  Hinri-li  tliPte,  raibrr  mp- 
porla  1h«  i'lr«  of  kia  huTJiig  bceo  there  brfori^  llic  ilcnthi  nf  Paul 
and  PtteT.  And  Nicrphoriia  (II.  E.  ii.  43),  iu  rclnCiog  IlicdoiibN 
fill  bIot;  or  Iiin  nuirtjrdtitn  iu  Alexandria,  M(niiu«a  ttiat  b«  btd 
r«f«rarrf  tliilbnr  (TtUii-  Jci^viitfifJ. 
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preaching  and  assUUnt  in  mor«  KjttfimiUic  in- 
Btruction,  W  vailed  on  to  repeat  the  cjclo  in 
whole  or  in  part.  So  that  whoii  Peter,  the  ejre- 
witnesa,  passed  from  among  nioii.  the  main  body  o( 
his  memories  still  lived  in  the  mind  of  hU^soii" 
Mark.  Heuce,  as  Roniun  Christians  begaa  to  real- 
ize tht!  full  loss  of  that  great  "living  voice,"  no 
longer  at  hand  to  he  cross-questioned  as  to  Christ, 
they  would  naturally  turn  to  its  most  faithful  echo 
in  Mark  and  cling  ever  closer  to  the  treasure  they 
bad  in  him. 

At  what  moment  would  Marb  be  most  likely  to 
go  boyoiid  the  olilur  usage  of  oral  tmdition  from 
mnetcr  to  disciple  (as  in  the  acliools  of  the  Knbbis), 
and  think  of  conimilling  the  piizcd  deposit  to  writ- 
ing? Prohahility  points  to  the  time  when  he  began 
to  talk  of  departui-e  for  his  native  East,  perhaps  to 
Cyprus  and  ultimately  to  Alexandria.  In  some 
such  way,  then,  this  pricelessly  fresh  and  lifelike 
narrative,  the  Memoirs  of  Peter  (as  they  were  to 
Justin  Martyr\  came  to  attain  the  flxity  of  written 
words,  will]  all  their  individual  stamp  still  unim- 
paired, and  their  homely  rt-alism  still  uneiiibarrnssed, 
aa  ba«  been  well  »aid,  by  nn  nrlificinl  revereDce. 

Wo  have  seen  that  (his  was  after  Peter's  decease 
in  G4  A.  I).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probably 
prior  to  the  full  development  of  the  Revolt  iu  JudEea. 
Only  80  can  we  explain  Mark's  tone  in  relation  to 
the  calamities  foretold  in  it  (chap,  xiii.)  as  impend- 
over  JudiEa  and  Jerusalem.  If  we  compare  Ida 
laugiinRe  with  the  parallel  passages  in  Lulcc  wc  feel 
a  marked  difference.    The  one  seems  to  write  witbr 
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oat,  the  other  with,  the  actual  events  of  70  A.  D. 
before  Itiiu. 

The  case  h  more  Arnbiguuus  a»  i-cgtirdit  our  Mat- 
thew, lUa  origin  of  wliich  now  iuvilcs  iLtteiUion. 
We  buvo  ulrejidy  hinted  tlmt  Luku  could  not  have 
written  hia  Pri^fnco  as  he  did,  liad  ho  known  of  a  full 
Gospel  composed  by  tho  Apostio  Matthew.  But 
I'apias  and  others  uflcr  him  believed  that  this  Apostle 
did  write  aome  Gospel-book  in  Hebrew  or  rather 
Aramaic.  A  recnuciliution  of  these  and  other  fea* 
tures  of  the  case  {e.  g.,  that  our  Matthew  shows  no 
sign  of  having  be«ii  written  in  anything  but  Greek) 
is  found  in  the  view  that  at  a  date  unknown  to  ua, 
but  not  long  after  it  passed  (orally  or  in  writing) 
into  general  currency  in  Palestine,  Maltlicw's  col- 
lection of  Christ's  Sayings  was  incorporsilvd  with  a 
narrative,  which  internal  evidence  proves  to  be  our 
Mark,  so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  presentation 
of  tJie  ministry  of  Jesus  for  a  special  class  of  read> 
crs. 

The  felt  need  of  the  time  and  place  of  our  Greek 
Matthew,  was  for  a  convincing  exhibition  to  the  Jew- 
ish mind  of  the  Mesaianic  features  of  Jesus,  His 
person  and  His  ministry  both  in  word  and  deed,  and 
of  the  divine  nutheutication  of  His  mission.  This 
for  Jews  could  consist,  in  tho  main,  in  nothing  else 
than  tlie  concord  between  the  facts  of  Jesus'  history 
and  the  Messianic  foresliodowing  in  tbcir  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  the  light  of  which  even  alleged  his- 
tory would  gain  enhanced  persuasiveness  and  oogeuoy. 
Thus  the  existing  Evangelic  material  is  cast  into  a 
fiesh  mould,  that  of  observed  "  fulfilment."    The 
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chief  traccii  of  the  interest  the  unkuown  writer  Lsd  in 
uiitlertukJDg  his  lusk  ftud  mikkitig  certuiii  additiona 
from  bis  own  store  of  orsl  trudiliun  {«.  g.,  the  stories 
connected  vith  the  Nativit;)— which  appear  as  p«- 
culiarities  of  hia  among  the  S}'uoptic  Gospels — are 
writ  large  on  those  p»ssages  where  he  calls  alteuliOD 
to  propiiecy  in  the  phrase,  "  That  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  npoken  through  tlie  prophet." 

Thu»  each  of  our  OospeU  answers  to  a  need  in 
8omo  oircl«  between  65  and  80  A.  D.,  and  m  throws 
buck  light  upon  conditions  of  ChriHtian  life  which 
otherwise  might  escape  us.  Mark's  simple  realism 
satisfies  the  spontaneous  wants  of  devout  religious 
content plntinn  even  among  Gentiles,  perpetuating  the 
image  of  Jesiia  as  He  lived  in  the  fuithful  miimr  of 
Peter's  vivid  memorjr.  Matthew,  as  we  have  it, 
prosentn  the  picture  of  the  same  Jesus  in  another 
perspective,  tliiit  in  which  tlie  Uiifuinents  of  Die 
Mcflk  yet  Ucgal  Messiah  strike  the  beliulder.  the 
perspective  udnptetl  to  the  noeds  of  Jewish  readers. 
With  Luke's  picture  we  have  ;et  to  deal  in  its  own 
place.  But  we  may  so  far  anticipate  as  to  say  that 
it  is  dominated  by  the  interest  and  instinct  of  the 
historian — the  religious  historian  indeed,  yet  tlie  man 
to  whom  loved  facts  are  the  more  significniit  and  as- 
Hured  that  the  organic  sequence  between  them  can 
be  sL-t  in  due  relief,  so  as  nnturally  to  suggest  their 
own  inmost  meaning  and  moral. 

As  regards  the  probable  date  of  our  Matthew,  the 
warning  note  that  the  crisis  in  Jewish  national  des- 
tiny is  drawing  on,  already  struck  in  the  parenthetio 
comment  introduced  iJi  Mark  xiii.  14,  "  \mK  tiim  thftt 
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readeth  (probably,  in  public  service)  UDderatand,"  is 
not  only  repeated  by  its  aiittior  but  ia  made  yet 
more  urgent  in  ihe  phraaing  of  tlie  Apocalyptic  Dis- 
course  to  wlitcli  iL  refers.  At  aii  earlier  stage,  whea 
dealing  with  the  feelings  of  ttie  Palestinian  Chris- 
tians as  the  signs  of  coming  trouble  und  war  began 
1.1  thicken,  we  hiut«d  that  the  devclopinciit  of  oveuta 
felt  to  be  fulfilling  the  tenor  of  Christ's  warning  as 

VU>  disastei'B  coming  upon  Judroa  and  Jerusalem, 
voald  Daturaily  color  the  tradition  of  the  Master's 
vorda  upon  thia  absorbing  topic.  Of  this  tendency 
Matthew  shows  more  sign  than  Mark.  And  yet  ita 
language  in  general,  when  coin]>ared  with  that  of 
Luke  writing  aft«r  70  A.  D.,  would  bo  uatural  to 
one  writing  before  rather  than  ufter  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  Accordingly  this  Gospel,  using  our 
Ataik— written  not  earlier  than  65  and  perhaps  a 
year  or  two  later — but  betraying  no  consciousness  of 
t!i6  actual    issues  of  70  A.  D.,  may  provisionally 

[and  as  a  whole  be  assigned  to  68-39  A.  D. 
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The  Sccraid  Generation:  Trials  and  Consolida- 
tion. 


CHAPTEIl  I. 

AFTER    THK   STOIEM  :    THE    EPISTLE    OP  BABNABAS. 

[FTEK  (he  eiul  of  the  Apostolic  Age  in  iU 
uuiTuwer  senna,  tliu  ngti  during  wliich  llio 
origiDal  AposllvH  were  for  ibo  iiio«t  part 
still  alive,  our  matoriaU  for  liistory  be- 
come ratliet  scanty  nnd  of  more  un- 
certain date.  Indeed  within  the  New  Testament 
itself  the  Jobannine  writings  are  at  first  sight  our 
Bola  anthoritiea.  It  is  true  that  fii-st  appearances  are 
hero  deceptive,  since  ActSi  aa  well  as  Luke  at 
least  among  uur  Synoptic  Gospels,  probably  belong  to 
the  ton  ycarH  after  the  fnll  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  infer- 
enlially  they  cast  Home  Hglit  on  the  fortunes  (if  the 
Church  in  those  days.  But  afler  nil  is  said,  and  as- 
Burning  that  the  Revelation  of  John  is  prior  to  85, 
we  are  still  sadly  in  need  of  chronological  land- 
marks even  for  the  first  half  of  the  era  70-100.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  well  to  bring  prominently 
OQ  the  soeoe  the  one  other  complete  Christiao  writ- 

sn 
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i(»g  '  of  lliis  earlier  period  to  which  a  dale  cnn  be  ai»- 
Htgiicd  withiit  iiaridw  liniila.  We  refer  tQ  the  eo- 
culled  EpUcle  uf  Biiiimhas,  whicb  ha^  the  merit  of 
iiiti'oduciiig  several  of  ihe  featuies  th»t  m»rk  the 
later  Apostolic  Age  ns  a  whole. 

It  dat<^  itself  in  the  following  loKbion.  Ill  chiip- 
t«r  ir.  there  occurs  au  apocalyptic  passage,  deelar* 
ing  that  "  the  final  offence  is  at  hand."  lliut  which 
Enoch*  had  in  view  when  lie  said:  "For  to  this  end 
the  Master  hath  cut  short  the  seasons  and  the  days, 
that  His  Bclovfd  may  hasten  anil  come  to  llis  in- 
heritance." The  anthor  then  quotes  "the  prophet" 
(Daniel  vti.  H)  as  follows;  "Ten  reigns  shall  relga 
upoii  the  earth;  and  after  them  shall  arise  a  little 
king,  who  shall  hring  low  three  of  the  kings  at  one 
hl»w,"  "  And  I  saw  the  fourth  beast  to  be  niek«d 
and  strong  and  tnoro  iutmctahle  than  all  iho  beasta 
of  the  earth,  and  how  there  arose  from  him  ten 
horns,  and  from  these  a  Uttle  horn,  an  offshoot,  and 
bow  that  it  brought  low  at  a  stroke  three  of  the 
great  boms."    He  then  adds,  "  Ye  ought,  ther«fore, 

'In  eontnut  to  (lit  CbrlUlui  additlma  to  Jiirith  wriliniia 
(bolh  tnomlly  didactic  tmd  apo<ftIjr|ttic)  mch  lu  lh«  prM«nt 
«tit«r  lwlicTo«  to  eiiit  In  tttr  lnrg«r  qnontitj  Ihao  i«  m  y«t  fc#ii- 
ctntif  lullxcd.  Tbo  Till  of  JeruBolpiii  ttos  >  wuudcTriilly  ftlimu- 
Ullcii;  them*,  iiid  called  fur  u  iru<1juitinpiit  of  allilude  Id  manj 
(|nMler«,  Mkiij  boohfl  w«Te  Telt  (o  dpciI  briD|;io|i  up  to  dnte  ia 
lu  light,  if  lh«j  ntn  to  remain  fit  expoiitioni  ot  "  tbo  wliule 
dalj'  uf  Hum  "  iu  diflfcreut  cirvlnt  of  piety. 

'  Id  ■  rfc«ii*lan  it  ili*  Bonk  of  Enarh  lu  part  pomllar  to  th«  to- 
Kion  and  lira*.  Ibr  it  don  not  cuitIto  In  Ihc  bonk  aa  kpnmi  to  n*. 
To  jud)[n  from  Iha  till*  ulrni  to  Mtmilnh,  "  Hi*  bulovcd,"  It  wm 
Iho  fomi  riirTMit  In  tli*  rrxlon  and  time  lelltTtHl  ia  (h«  Atemman 
of  ttaiah  (111.  It.),  i,  «.,  No[l)i4l;riii  nlnul  iM  6G  A.  U. 
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to  comprehend."  TiiiH  nota  bene  recalls  tlie  one  ia* 
sorted  ill  Mark  xiii.  14,  "Let  tlio  reader  under- 
elnud,"  and  wiinis  im  tliat  n  glituce  ut  tlio  Iioi-bcon 
of  ciiri'uut  ovutiUt  id  tiileudvd.  Aud  when  we  ob- 
serve Uie  way  in  wbicb  ths  writer  has  twisted  the 
language  of  Daniel,  we  see  what  lie  is  hinting  aa 
broadly  as  be  dared.  We  learn,  in  fact,  that  he  ia 
living  in  the  era  when  Ihi-ee  kingis  in  u  sense,  were 
together  ruling  the  wuild,'  viz,  Vespcisian  uiid  hi« 
two  sons,  Titus  and  Doinilidu.  For  though  Domit- 
iftii  was  Dover,  technically,  colleague  with  the  other 
two  as  Imperafor,  yet  his  honorary  status  was  neu 
enough  equality  to  satisfy  an  apocalyptist  writing 
in  the  East  and  for  Eafitcrns.  Tlie  "offghoot," 
then,  is  Nero  redivivat,  according  to  the  idea  already 
referred  to  na  ourieiit  for  some  time  tifler  his  death, 
namely  that  be  would  reappear  and  overwhelm  hi» 
foes.  All  this  points  to  a  period  early  in  Vespa- 
sian's reign.  It  was  then  that  the  new  dynasty,  the 
Flavians  who  bad  replaced  the  Julian  line,  would 
most  look  like  sharing  the  fate  of  Galba  end  his 
equally  shortlived  successors.  It  was  then,  too,  that 
&  novel  phenomenon,  like  the  ftssooiatioa  of  thro« 
heads  of  the  Empire,  would  most  impress  the  imagi- 
nation and  stir  it  to  note  any  aflinily  with  past  proph- 
ecy. Hence  we  may  safely  treat  the  EpittU  of  Sar- 
nabaa  as  a  voice  out  of  the  years  70-75. 

But  whose  voice?    And  whence?    And  whither 

directed?    But  few  scholars  to-day  believe  that  its 

author    was    Paul's    early    companion.    Burn  abas. 

The  traditional  title  cannot  prove  hiji  authorship: 

'Se«  furib«r  the  Literary  Apptndis, 
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it  Bimply  bIiow9  that  the  AlexnntlriiiB  Church,  with 
which  our  knowledge  of  it  hegins,  vruii  glut!  to  bo- 
lieva  it  hy  Baruabas — a  fact  wbich  iiiuy  be  cited  as 
part  of  the  evidence  coiiDecling  the  latter  days  of 
that  apostolic  m»Q  with  Alexandria.'  But  white 
we  cannot  he  aiire  of  tbe  author's  name,  much  less 
of  his  personality,  we  can  gather  6oiuething  of  hia 
ttaadiiig  iii  the  Church  from  Uie  epistle  itHelf. 

He  addresses  liU  readers  as  his  "  sons  and  daugh- 
ters," and  refers  to  tbe  gratification  which  "the 
much  ■desired  sight"  of  tliem  had  caused  him  on  his 
recent  visit.  He  also  ulludvu  to  the  wiiy  in  which 
tbe  Lord  had  prospered  his  toinporury  ministry 
Among  them.  As  he  looks  book  on  alt  tliis,  be  feela 
OODStrained  not  only  to  love  such  "hles&ed  and  glo- 
rious spirits,"  but  also  to  share  with  tliem  some  fresh 
light  since  received;  in  the  confidence  that  one  who 
ministom  to  Huch  spirits  cannot  mim  his  reward. 
His  special  aim  in  writing  is  to  uupplemeut  their 
faith  by  a  completer  insight  (rv(D*T-v) :  and  by  this 
be  means,  particularly,  insight  into  the  signs  of  the 
times — the  sovereign  Lord  having  "given  tis  fore- 
tastes of  things  to  come."  Aa,  then,  they  see  each 
detail  of  God's  declarations  tbrougti  the  prophets 
coming  to  pass,  they  ought  to  "render  a  richer  and 
higher  offering  to  the  fear  of  Him."  "  Yet  not  as  a 
Teacher "  (like  the  inspired  men  so  styled  in  the 

'Tba  tain*  or  Ihi*  «vitl«iice  is  hoid  lo  spprolnr.     Tli«  CInnai- 

Nut  BemiUa  U.  B  K.)  ti»ata«  thut  b«  pmu'lio]  ibeto ;  and  Ibia 

KltBtH  awnta  atrDnurr,  l)re>iii«<>  lr*ii  tmj  In  nxplnlo  anaj,  (ban 

liul  of  Che  Avla  o(  Bainahiu.     It  U  nsniont  Daiiinban'  prtoeave  at 

,  AlouiKlria  for  niiy  laoxtb  of  tlm«,  that  no  tindiliMi  of  tlie  Mut 
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IMdachi-,  for  inslnnce),  adds  he,  "  but  as  one  of  you, 
Bball  I  indicate  a  few  poiots,  wlierebj  ye  may  re- 
joice ill  the  prasent  season." 

From  which  exordium  two  tbiogs  may  be  inferred 
aa  to  the  author.  First,  that  be  did  not  (as  ii>  often 
aasumed )  belong  to  the  church  or  cburcbes  addressed : 
he  speaks  aa  a  stranger  who  had  been  charmed  by 
a  recent  visit  to  them  and  had  learned  to  love 
them  personally.  Hence  he  feels  as  if  he  wrote  as 
one  of  themselves,  rather  than  as  an  aulhoritative 
Teacher.  But,  secondly,  bo  is  in  fact  such  «  Teacher, 
though  bo  docs  not  wisli  to  nppear  in  tliut  capacity. 
Tliia  is  not  negatived  by  what  he  says  touching  love 
us  prompting  bis  letter  (iv.  6,  9) :  while  it  is  sug- 
gested by  his  complacent  reflection  on  what  be  feels 
to  be  bis  masterpiece  of  inspired  exegesis  (really  a 
piece  of  extravagant  allegorism,  using  the  Itabbinio 
device  of  Oematria  based  on  the  numerical  values  of 
letters)  :  "  He  who  placed  in  us  the  innate  gift  of  His 
'teaching'  knoweth — no  man  ever  learned  from  me 
a  more  genuine  word-  Btit  1  know  that  ye  aro 
worthy"  (ix.  9). 

The  destination  of  the  epistle  was  doubtless  Alex- 
andria. Its  subsequent  literary  history  is  decisive 
on  the  point,  though  its  style  and  tone  do  not  by 
tliemselvea  prove  it.  For  »  Alexandrionism"  was  a 
manner  more  or  less  common  to  cultured  circles  in 
the  Kastem  Mediterranenn  ;  and  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  so  here,  the  standpoint  belongs  primar- 
ily to  the  writer  ratber  than  the  renders.  We  con- 
clude, then,  that  our  author  was  a  Gentile  who  had 
bflau  influenced  by_^ Hellenistic  culture.    Having  em- 
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braced  ChrUtiniiity  as  understood  in  Alexandrine 
circles — say  ut  Epliesus' — he  had  recently  fuUilied  a 
cherished  wUh  to  visit  the  churoh  of  Alexandria, 
where  he  bad  found  his  gifts  as  a  t«acher  in  the 
deeper  aspects  of  things  divine  (r>w''iv~)  welcomed 
and  ai^preciated.  He  now  writes  from  quite  a  dif- 
ferent environment,  where  he  has  come  upon  a  stock 
of  new  ideas  n-hich  he  is  anxious  to  shaio  with  his 
roceot  hosts.  Those  ideas  are  of  two  kinds:  (I) 
those  of  an  Apocalyptic  order,  sucb  as  meet  us  in  the 
teention  of  Iiaiah,  ideas  vfhich  seem  to  have  been 
fresh  light  to  him — otherwise  he  would  havealrendy 
given  them  orally  to  bis  new  friends :  (2)  certain  prac- 
tical precepts  for  life,  "  tlie  precepts  of  the  teaching," 
OS  he  styles  them.  The  latter  lie  introduces  with 
the  sigtiillcatit  words,  "But  let  us  pass  also  to  an- 
other kind  of  knowledge  and  teaching  "  (^iripar  )r,&ae, 
jtai  Ma/i>).  And  then  be  quotes  the  bulk  of  (he 
"Two  Ways"  found  in  our  PiJaehi'.  How  natural 
that  he  should  hasten  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  this 
^treasure  of  "  Apostolic  teaching,"  if  it  had  just  come 
into  his  handtt. 

Bat  whence  is  he  writing?  Nowhere  so  likely  tia 
in  Syria,  its  original  home,  say  in  Catsnrca  or  Anti- 
ocb.     For  tlio  former  plaoo  wc  may  allege  its  sceui* 


*  It  !m  moro  thnn  mtn  bnoy  lo  intgine  thatt  our  tuilior  tanj 
har«  felt  BompdiiDf;  of  Jobn's  iDflnrooe  At  EpbMna.  Tlif  rs  an 
(li«linct  nffioitiiM  und»rlj!tig  tlila  Epifltts  aiid  ibn  A|N>mlypw, 
iIiourIi  tli«  Intier  ninj  nol  y«t  liav*  bMn  Triilti*ii,  Tlic  ohtcf  oo- 
lacidCDoe  is  Id  lli«  iilm  tlwi  the  WMtk  of  llii>  iTiirtil't  liUtorj  !•  lo 
doM  Kilh  n  Rnlihntli  or  1,000  jMtra,  a  mlll^Dninl  apiiUmlion  of 
Ph.  xc.  4  (cf.  'J  IVi.  Hi.  6)  oontlnvd  to  tbw*  two  Moattg  knowa 


iiig  «clioe3  of  Hihrewi}  On  the  otliev  hand,  the 
document'  used  bj  our  author  inoluded  Did.  ZTi. 
at  auy  rate;  and  th»  latter  part  of  the  Didaehe  vre 
have  eoeii  leaitori  to  a.s8igii  to  Noith  &yna.  I»  theM 
regions  then  he  had  met  with  both  tlic  Didaehe  and 
a  Cbi'Utiuuized  recension  of  th«  Book  of  Enoch,  which 
he  citcit  by  uainc;  and  In  huth  he  »nw  buoko  for  the 
tiuiVH,  their  xpecinl  dangers  and  grounds  for  iratcb- 
CuUieiiS.  Ho  suctDs  nt  special  pains  to  emphasize  the 
ethical  side  of  the  Christian  life  (as  well  as  that  of  in- 
sight) ;  as  if  he  had  recently  had  his  own  attention 
dii-ected  to  it  more  Btiongly  tlinn  before,  through 
coming  into  a  new  religious  atmosphere,  as  an  itin- 
erant Teacher  well  might.  Similarly  his  final  insist- 
ence on  the  duty  of  almsgiving  looks  as  if  he  had 
come  to  realize  it  himself  more  forcibly  since  seeing 
them.  "I  entreat  those  of  higher  station  .  .  . 
keep  by  you  those  on  whom  ye  may  work  the  fair 
deed.  Fail  not."  On  the  whole,  then,  we  seem  to 
bear  the  consciousnesH  of  Syiian  Christianity  speak, 
iog  in  what  Barnahat  emphasizeet  as  the  messages  of 
the  hour,  even  more  than  anything  characteristically 
Alexandrine.  The  latter  element  comes  out  In  t]>e 
style  and  undertone  of  the  entire  composition. 

A  prime  motive  for  the  epistle  is  its  an ti- Judaism, 
a  feeling  likely  to  be  strong  in  Gentile  minds  just 
after  the  terrible  rebuke  which  Judaism  seemed  to 


'Coiapar*  Helj.  ti.  6-^ii.  6,  with  Barn,  ti,  19,  xir.  S.;  II«b.  II. 
14  ff.  will.  V.  6.  liT.  Ji.  xvi.  S;  i«.  IS  ff.  wilh  tUI.  1  fl-  JXll.  M 
with  ».  I.  {vUi.  1-3). 

*na  nUndM  t«  Much  "  prooopta  of  the  tiord"  m  "writtco" 
(wi.  1). 
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liave  received  from  the  hand  of  God  in  70  A.  D. 
Thus  the  writ«r  entreats  liU  readers  (iv.  6)  "nut  to 
become  lik«  tu  certain  peisoii^,  iulditig  afresh  to  your 
(post)  sins  bj  saying  that  the  Covuiiuiit  belougs  to 
tb«m  and  to  ua.  Oum,  indeed,  it  is;  but  thoy  (i.  e.t 
Uie  Jews)  lost  it  forever  in  ihi^  ftuliioii,  ufter  Muses 
bad  already  received  it,"  i.  «.,  by  the  disobedience 
that  led  to  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  Law. 
Here  "Barnabas"  has  in  view  a  typo  of  Jewish 
Christians  who  would  be  very  numerous  in  Alexan- 
dria, where  a  npeoial  quai't«r  of  the  city  was  given 
np  to  Jew».  These  men  were  ready  to  acknuwledge 
the  standing  of  Gentile  Ohiiatiiins  within  the  Cov- 
enant, as  part  of  the  rcnovateil  Israel  called  out  by 
Measiah.  But  they  would  have  it  that  MeHsiab  hud 
simply  brought  the  Covenant  with  Israel  to  fulfil- 
ment; that  the  ceremonial  usages  of  the  Law  were 
still  binding  on  Christians.  Against  this  mingling 
of  Judaism  and  the  Gospel  "  llarnabas  "  solemnly 
warns  aiid  protests  ;  going  so  far  ti»  to  say  that  the 
ceremonial  side  of  the  old  Law  bad  never  been  or- 
dained of  God,  but  bad  arisen  through  the  counsel 
of  an  evil  angel  deceiving  an  npo^tatc  people'  The 
true  voice  of  God  in  these  matters  had  been  heard  in 
the  prophets,  representing  a  faithful  few  witlnti  the 
carnal  Israel  all  along:  namely  that  "He  wanteth 
neither  sacrifice!),  nor  whole  burnt 'ofTcrings,  nor  ob- 
lations. .  .  .  .Sneb  things  therefore  He  annulled, 
tiiat  the  New  \mw  ('  Covenant '  iit  xW.  6)  of  our  I^rd 
Jesus  Christ,  a  law  without  yoke  of  constraint,  might 

■TliU  Htliaiti«  or  |>io-CliriUlsn  JiKl>iaaa  oould  not  com*  tnm 
tbo  BoiBRbna  or  Ad». 
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have  its  oblation  offered  bj  no  bumaii  buiida."  He 
then  quotes  Jer.  vii.  22  f.  iintl  Zecli.  viii.  17,  to  show 
that  abstinence  from  ill-will  agiiinst  ouc's  felltiw  and 
from  a  false  oath  was  the  surt  of  oblation  required 
of  the  Lord.  For  "sacrifice  unto  God  w  a  broken 
heart ;  the  smell  of  a  sweet  &avor  unto  tlie  I<ord  is  k 
heart  that  glurifiea  \U  Maker  (Ps.  li.  19).  We 
ought,  therefore,  brothi-en,  to  Bearch  accuratelj  con- 
cerning our  salvation,  lest  the  Malicious  One,  effect- 
ing u  covert  entmncu  among  us,  by  tva;  of  error, 
should  fling  us  forth  from  our  life  "  (ii.  4-10). 

Here  we  see  Gentile  Christianity  as  such  taking 
the  aggressive  in  relation  to  Jiidaigru,  now  finally 
discredited  iti  its  eye«  by  the  ruiu  of  the  home  aod 
sanctuary  of  Jewish  religion.  Very  significant  is  the 
way  in  wliich  it  strives  to  justify  theoretically  its 
growing  feeling  of  distinctness  from  actual  Judaism. 
This  it  diK'S  not  in  dei<pile  of,  but  precisely  on  tho 
basis  of  tlic  Old  Testaineiit  Scriptures,  in  which  the 
Jews  felt  themselves  impregnably  entrenched.  Tho 
problem  was  indeed  a  grave  one,  going  to  the  very 
heiirt  of  the  theory  of  divine  revelation  to  ninnkind. 
Was  the  Jewish  Law  still  binding?  If  not,  how 
could  thnt  which  God  had  once  revealed  aa  His  will 
booome  obsolete?  To  us,  with  our  idea  of  a  grailual 
and  progressive  revelation,  given  through  the  educa- 
tion of  a  nation's  spirituul  capacity,  and  therefore  so 
far  conditioned  by  its  receptivity,  by  "the  hardness 
of  men's  henrts" — the  problem  admits  of  a  straight- 
forward solution,  even  Uiough  it  loaves  its  own  minor 
probleinu  behind.  Hut  such  an  historical  attitude  U 
'vgely  an  acquisition  of  the  wide  "compnrative"flz- 
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poriciico  of  modern  times-  For  though  it  is  implicit 
in  tlie  Miintc-r'ti  word  jiiHt  qitoUid,  »ii(l  is  mado  «x- 
plicit  in  St.  Puul's  philosopliy  of  tli«  "dispetisatioria," 
18  well  as  in  Ifebretet  (willj  its  st«g«»  of  "sliadow  " 
and'Teality,"  in  the  manifestation  of  lliiiigslicaTeiily), 
these  hints  were  uot  gruspod  by  Gcutilo  Chri»tiiiiiity 
at  large  fur  loug  after  this  date. 

And  6o  the  problem  bad  to  be  solved  another  way ; 
for  the  Gentile  cluirclies  had  taken  over,  along  with 
the  Jewinh  Uible.  the  Jewish  theory  touching  it^  na- 
tur«  aa  a  collection  of  literal  oracles,  standing  nil  on 
the  Bain«  level  as  absolute  divine  truth.  Thia  theory 
had  indeed  helped  to  influence  the  Jewish  nution  in 
its  rejectioa  of  One  who,  by  fulfilling  the  prugrossivo 
tendency  and  spirit  of  these  Scriptures,  made  much 
of  its  past  meaning  and  some  of  its  actual  precepts 
obsolete.  This  ob3olet«ness  was  realised  as  a  fuct  by 
Gentile  Christians;  but  its  principle  of  divine  cun- 
descensiou  to  human  frailly,  in  giving  light  as  men 
were  iible  to  bear  it — which  often  meant  twilight — 
wan  not  perceived.  What  stood  in  the  way  was  not 
only  lack  of  a  real  notion  of  historic  development 
(like  that  visible  in  an  earthly  father's  training  of 
bia  children),  bnt  also  the  absolute  theory  of  inspira- 
Uon  which  all  pagans,  learned  and  unlearned,  applied 
to  their  own  xaored  books.  Thus  the  Stoioif,  in  par- 
ticular, held  a  "dogma"  that  Homer,  as  inspired, 
oould  not  have  meant  any  of  the  crude  theology  and 
etliics  which  his  {loems  seemed  to  contain :  and  so 
by  the  device  of  allegory  they  were  able  to  extract  from 
bim  nutliing  bnt  things  edifying  to  their  own  moral 
eeuae.    It  was  simply  a  choice  of  what  body  of  ra- 
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vcred  writings  sliould  be  accepted  as  one's  Bible. 
Tlivn  allegoiisin  piuduced  veiy  similar  results;  as 
we  see  iti  the  religious  philosopliy  which  Phiio 
ovulvtid  fi'oni  Alunes,  iiinking  I'kto's  voice  to  be  heard 
through  the  Hpx  of  the  Hebrew  Liiw^iver. 

So  wuo  it  with  Kiich  Geiitilu  Cliristimia  and  tfae 
Jewish  Scriplurcs  in  Uiuii'  (jrci'k  fuiiii,  whicli,  golug 
back  two  or  three  centuries,  nas  by  ihis  time  itself 
regarded  as  inspired.  Unaided  by  historic  tradition 
as  to  tlieir  original  sense,  which  livi;d  more  or  less  in 
the  continuous  life  of  Judaism,  these  outsiders  were 
unable  to  see  the  merely  relative  vnluo  of  distinctive 
Old  Tesunieiit  iii»litiitiuns,  as  did  Puul  and  the  au- 
thor of  Hthrew*.  Tboy  simply  saw  their  incompati- 
bility, when  put  forward  as  co<>rdinate  with  New 
Testament  institutions:  and  they  rejected  them  sum- 
marily. As  fur  a  theory  justifying  this  handling  of 
a  saercd  book,  they  nl  tirst  fell  back  on  the  view  (hat 
the  inferior  dements  in  the  Old  Testament  bad  never 
been  given  by  God  at  all.  They  were  due,  either  l« 
a  carnal  iniHunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Israel  (the 
spiritual  meaning  now  manifest  in  Chri^l,  and  dis- 
cernible by  allegoric  insight  or  ffnosii,  having  been 
all  along  what  God  intended),  or  to  a  deceiving  an- 
gel, to  whom  at  times  fleshly  Israel  had  given  ear. 
The  conduct  in  this  respect,  as  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  WHS  for  xrarrdng,  not  for  example.  Though 
the  degrees  of  blame  attaching  to  Israel  for  llie 
crudities  of  its  religious  usages  (such  as  circumci- 
aion,  Sabbath  and  other  seasons,  distinction  of  meats, 
fasting,  ablutions,  etc.),  varied  considerably  in  a 
"Barnabas,"  an  Ignatius,  sn  Aristides,  a  Justin — 


Selatiem  ^  the  Old  and  Haa. 


the  juilgmetit  tending  on  tlie  wliolo  t«  become  harulier 
as  titue  went  an — j^et  tliu  idea  ut  bottom  was  one  and 
tlio  same. 

It  woA  no  real  solution  of  the  problem  left  by  uii- 
bistorical  views  of  Uevelatton,  taken  over  as  a  fatal 
bflritagc  from  Judaism  itself;  it  was  a  poor  cutting 
of  the  knot.  But  it  may  suggest  two  things  at  least. 
First,  bow  serious  was  the  problem  of  the  relatioiiB 
of  tbe  Old  and  the  New  Revelations,  just  because 
both  were  *'  Divine  Revelation  " ;  and  the  problem  ts 
one  which  still  confronts  us  to-day.  And  secondly, 
how  vain  are  all  readings  of  the  Church's  develop- 
ment which  assume  that  it  started  from  the  Apos- 
tolic wiiliiigs  as  their  aiuhora  meant  them.  The 
fact  is,  that  just  as  there  was  a  wii  lying  on  the 
Jew's  heart  aa  he  read  the  Law-^u  veil  of  inherited 
prejudice  and  traditionalism — eo  was  it  with  the 
Gentile.  Over  his  mind  was  spread,  all  unper- 
oeived,  «  veil  of  Gentile  preconceptions.  And  this 
colored  their  notions  not  only  of  the  revelation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  also  of  that  which  came  to 
them  in  Apostolic  Words,  first  as  oral,  and  after- 
wards as  written  and  read  ;  tn  cither  case,  but  half- 
underetood.  In  the  one  case  it  was  the  essence  of 
the  Scriptures  that  was  obscured;  in  the  other  their 
form.  Thus  the  theology  of  the  second  centuty 
aetua31y  started  from  half-understood  Apostolic 
teaching:  and  only  gnuluaUv  discovered  some  of  its 
own  mistakes,  as  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
u  a  Canon  or  utandiird  of  Apostolic  doctrine  became 
general  and  systcmutio-  Hence  I  renins,  Clement, 
and  Tertulllau  were  in  a  Mttse  nearer  to  tlia  Mew 


ToBtamciit  thun  the  so-called  "Apostolic  Fathers"  uj 
a  wbolo.     Anil  Itciicc,  too,  wu  nrs  lunluy  fur  nearer 
than  the  oue  or  tho  other.     Such  is  the  superiority 
of  the  historic  method  to  the  aUegoiic.  each  being 
but  the  organ  n&ed  by  the  religious  nifin. 

Tho  tnuin  drift  of  chapters  ii.-xvi.,  described  na  giv- 
ing insight  {ffno»i»)  into  the  real  meuuing  of  the  post 
ill  lehition  to  the  present  dealings  of  God  with  man- 
kind in  the  light  of  prophecy,  is  a  criticism  of  Jew- 
ish institutions  and  iin  apology  fur  Christian  ones  as 
the  fiilGhnent  all  along  intended  by  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  The  idea  ia  that  of  1  Peter  i.  10  f.  rather 
crudely  interpreted, 

"  Tbe  prophetB,  bavjog  Troni  Him  (<be  Lonl)  tli«ir  grwa,  proph- 
enietl  with  u  view  to  Ilim,"  tUongb  the  Jews  missed  llie  Iru* 
iM>iiM  bj  cntiin1-iijin(MueM.  Thus  Imiiuli'*  contriiBt  o(  Ibu  fnliie 
imd  true  ftuling  (IvilL  -l-IO)  np|)licB  to  Jena  nod  Chrisliuiii  te< 
«poctlv«1y.  Here  tb«  Lonj^-Millviiui!  Oqit  looked  rorwnid  (u  Uie 
pare  nnd  Bimplo  fUlUi  of  "  Ui«  Pcoiilc  whom  He  prepnred  in  Hia 
B«loT«<l  (et.  E|)b.  i.  6),  nod  sbuwfd  us  bofoiebiiud  UincbiUK  all 
tbiQtA  tbul  vr«  abould  not  as  loreignrrB  ninke  ■bipmeck  opoti 
Ihrlr  Lnn  "  (iii.)'  Tbe  Lord's  PaEsioa  is  lelaled  to  botb  p«oplw^ 
Ibc  old  anfuitblul  Isrntl,  and  Ihc  new  believiiiR  People,  "wuicti- 
ll«d  hj  the  forgivenoiH  <}(  sliia,  ihnt  la  ju  victiit  of  tb«  (.priukliog 
of  Hta  blood."  Uisooiuiiijc  iu  tbo  Ilesb  was  to  Uic  latter  thecon- 
dilioD  of  Ihcir  bcboldintt  Hini  nod  m  l>eiiig  sa>«d  ;  to  th#  tttrmtt 
it  mannt  "BUiuiuiiiK  up  Ibo  tule  of  tbttr  aius  to  tboM  wbo  bad 
peneoaEed  to  death  Ilia  prophels."  All  lbi»  was  shown  of  old 
"  In  parable  "  ut  lujslery.  Now  it  \a  maDir»t,  in  that  "  Ho  ho* 
rene••l^d  ua  iu  tbe  fargiTcnnq*  of  sliis  nud  iuiidi<  lis  u  fresb  typ«,  m  ' 
that  wo  hftT«  the  soul  of  litllc  vbildren,  lie  makiuji  an  anew,  u 
it  were."  Such  ore  the  true  luhpillor*  of  tin-  land  of  milk  sod 
hnnt7,  bring  fed  by  fiiitb  iu  Ilia  promiao  ofcli-'mnl  life  nod  bj  (bo 
word;  mid  ete  loug,  beiug  pcTln'Ixl.  (bwy  Bhall  *ut*r  on  tbeif 
lordnbip  i.f  llie  eiirih  iu  veij  dptd  (vi.).  Mfimtinit,  "  (lie  Netr 
People-'  ahouid  tinderaiand  tbe  nc<'«Mii;  of  iIip  auffiHloKSof  tlia  | 
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Son  of  (lod,  aad  ntJolM  Id  th*  Ctom  u  prophMtctI  in  t7p«  aod 
Blltvorj, 

H«  then  takes  in  sticodssioii  the  Jewish  institu- 
tions— Circumcisioi),  Foodii,  Ablutions,  Covcimnti 
Sabbiith,  Temple — showing  tlicir  apiritUAl  reality  ia 
tlie  Nev  People  and  its  onlitiunces,  and  thiit  the 
Cross  was  prefigured  from  the  first.  Though  his 
mothodti  uro  often  grotesquely  fnncifult  the  final  n- 
eult  is  buth  true  and  finely  epivitual ;  and  the  chap- 
ter which  embodies  it  (xvi.)  mny  be  quoted  as  a 
fevorable  specimen  of  a  writer  who.  while  undisci- 
plined in  imagination,  has  jet  a  genuinely  evangelic 
piety,  echoing  at  times  not  only  Paul,  but  also  Peter 
and  the  writer  of  Htbrews.' 

"  H«raor«v  I  will  Ml  yon  aim  coDCArninic  lh«  T<qupl«,  how  lb* 
poot  wmtclim  bclnt(  1ml  nulrny  wt  tlieU  hope  on  lh«  kilildlniL  and 
DM  on  Ihcir  GimI  Ibai  made  th(<ii],  iia  if  it  were  Trrily  tli«  honse  of 
GchI.  Fat  ulnioBl  nftfr  Gpntilo  flwbian  Ifapy  ciiiihrinKl  Him  in 
tlio  Tciii|ite  "~iD  fiioo  of  Ixnliib  xl.  13,  li*i.  1.  "YMfiiither  Ha 
MJIb  ngaJD  :  SduJd  lAcy  tfutl  jmllrd  datm  IkU  TtiafJf  thall  Ihen- 
•tftin  ImilJi  it.  It  l<  i-omiiig  to  juw.  Foi  l>r«iiia«  Ibejr  waul  to 
war,  it  wiu  pulled  down  b;  Ihdr  meBilis,  Now  ovan  Iha 
•nein;'*  lerj  anriiulii  (t.  r..  the  aiil>JMta  of  Komp)  atiiill  hulld  [t 
anew.  Oik«  morr,  it  ww  levcalci)  bow  the  cllj  Mid  (be  Icnipla 
ud  tbo  peopl«  of  Isnwl  should  W  l>eli»7td.     For  Ibe  Soriptnr« 


'TbU  ETUiBOlle  iinnlllj  In  Bnrttt^it  doM  not  alwMjra  get  tta 
due.  Bat  it  In  qailn  iiiarkril,  tw  coiupnr«l  with  the  oew  I'lcaUam 
or  "iiMniJiBia ''srrn  in  Kcrmnv,  II  Clrinniit,  and  Juatia  Martjrt. 
Ha  ia  qaito  froo  front  thn  mnrhnnirAl  tIfw  of  poal-lmplistoa]  ma, 
•MD  in  lb«  two  fiiinirr  foi  iDMLuurn:  of  Apuntolir  writiugi  ba 
riions  luoat  tncoa  of  Rplioiialwi,  t  Tilnolhy,  1  Ti'tiT,  Iftbrewi.. 
Od  Ibe  nth«r  hand  h«  doe*  not  arrra  la  know  our  gcnpvlfi.  Thua 
Im  lliink*  of  the  RemirreelloD  >ad  AMeniiaa  ma  ocoiiirlng  on  th« 
waed«jr  (XT.  S>. 
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[EiiocH,  Ixxxix.  M.  W] '  laith :  ^nd  it  tball  he  in  the  lni>(  Jnya, 
tkif  iKe  Ijitd  thatt  diiimrr  up  tKe  ihrtp  0/  l>ie  iiantiirt  aii4  thr.  fold  and 
the  UievT  ISncof  lo  datmcUnn,  And  ll  Iiuh  come  lo  pksi  aa  tlie 
Lurtl  spuke  (tlii!  reJ«clioii  of  Ibo  J«n»  In  TO  A.  D.,  cr.  iv,  14}. 
Let  nn  inijairc,  then,  nbrlber  Ibcio  l>e  uuy  sliiiiie  of  God.  Tbvre 
Is,  iu  tb«  plua  wlicre  Hlnuolf  undortnkn  to  niiikti  and  jwrfcct  11. 
For  il  ia  written:*  AndU  rhalt  roine  la  pass,  when  tht  irrrk  in  rom- 
itig  to  <m  rati,  Ihr  nhrinr  of  Ood  nhtili  6*  buUf  glonontly  ■ijjrjn  Utr  nam» 
<tf  tlu  Lord.  1  end  thro  Ibut  lh«ie  Ih  a  nliriuc.  liow  then  bIuiU 
It  b«  built  ujion  'lit  name  of  (Ac  Lotdf  UiideretAnd  j«,  Bvlbra 
we  believed  oa  Uod  tlie  >bode  uf  our  bcarl  vru  corrupt  uid  wenk, 
verily  n  «hri no  built  byhAodei  for  it  wiu  full  oridoIatrjKDdwu 
«  house  or  deoiouH,  Iwuauae  we  did  ull  that  no*  coiitrtr/  to  Ood, 
Bnt  il  thaJl  he  buiU  ujhiu  thf.  luxnit  of  Ihr  Loni,  obtorvi^,  Ibdt  IS* 
•Anna  of  Goii  luuj  be  built  florioTi/iIg.  How?  Undcrntntid  je. 
Bj  rttuciving  the  lemlMiou  of  hIus  ntid  liojiiuii;  od  lite  Nnme  we 
beoeme  uvn,  in  process  of  hting  ureulcd  all  otct  ukiud.  Accord- 
iDK'y  '■)  <■"'  ImliitAtlua  U01]  dwvll«lb  of  a  truth,  even  in  uA. 
How?  Uii  word  of  fuitli,  His  culling  1>j  wny  of  prnmlw,  Ibe 
wisdom  of  IL«  pr«L-«pt4,  tbe  iiiJuualiouB  of  llie  tenirblug,  He  Uim- 
•elf  in  «■  pr«phe*;iuK,  Ho  Himself  in  ns  dnrlllii|i<  lendetli  ne, 
once  the  euiilBTed  of  death,  into  the  iueorruplihie  shriop,  opening 
the  door  of  the  ehrlne,  tliat  Is  the  month,  in  g^vinK  "*  rnpenumc*. 
For  he  Ibut  jPorDOlb  to  bo  iMved  looketh  nut  lo  the  inHu,  bnt  lo 
Him  Ihat  dwelletb  in  hicu  and  apcakclh,  in  nmazcmrnt  Ht  this 
Tcry  Ihing.  nnmely,  Ihiit  bo  hn»  never  listened  to  Iho  woide  frwni 
the  npeiikiir's  moiilh  uor  himself  ever  deelred  to  beer  them.  Tbia 
is  the  spSrltnnl  ehrine  being  built  to  Ihc  Lord." 


God  is  best  nianire»t«d  in  the  betierer  and  bis 
wordfl  for  God.  "  For  wliere  the  Lord-ship  finds  ut- 
terance, there  is  the  Lord."    So  Baid  tlie  Didaehi. 

'The  text  In  our  Enoch  is  not  quite  the  shuic.  But  we  here* 
nlrendj  seen  refison  to  eiispuot  that  ''  liuiuabuB  "  knew  »q  edition 
r«iillC<id  after  70  A.  It. 

*l'rob»lilj  from  Enoch  (xei.  13):  "And  at  iU  (the  eighth 
wcfk'it)  close  ...  the  lionse  of  the  Greut  King  will  be  buUl 
in  iftory  fortveriuote." 


Date  of  "£arna&<u." 
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So  ttajra  "  Bitninbiut."  Chmtinns  nre  God's  true 
siirino,  buth  sovoially  aud  collectively.  Hence  the 
burden  of  the  epistle  is  thnt  they  GhoiUd  live  up  to 
tliU  high  idwi  of  religion.  "  Let  us  be  spiritual,  let 
us  bo  u  perfect  shrine  for  God  "  (iv.  11). 

"BnrDtihas"  expects  the  immediate  advent  of 
"the  fioal  offence,"  Anti-Cbrist'i)  short  hour  b«for« 
Messiah's  miiiiifoBtation  in  power,  to  inatigurat«  His 
Millennial  Sabbath.  Nero  is  to  return  and  hiimblo 
th«  three  Flavian  rulers.  Tliis  expectation  ia  based, 
partly  on  the  feeling  that  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
aolem  was  tho  beginning  of  tho  end,  and  piirtly  on 
the  apparent  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecy  (vii.  7  f. 
24)  in  the  then  peculiar  threefold  nature  of  the 
headship  of  tlie  Empire  (the  Beast).  He  does  not 
aeem  to  imply  any  existing  pers«cutioi)  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  though  he  regards  suffering  as  the  ap- 
pointed way  to  the  Kingdom  (vii.  11),  meaning 
social  pcraccution  of  various  kinds.  These  points 
will  meet  us  again  in  considering  the  Apocalypse. 
Meantime  the  last  of  them  fuvons  a  date  for  "  Bar- 
nabas "  earlier  than  John's  vision,  and  within  two  or 
three  years  after  70  A.  D. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  APOCAl.rP8E  OF  JOHN. 


POCALYPSES  ill  every  sliap*  and  form 
KJ  ffl  miiy  bo  described  geiiernlly  ua  Tracts  for 
"^  l!io  Times,  mid  specinlly  as  Tractis  for 
bad  times.  They  lire  colled  forth  by 
pressing  needs.  Their  aim  is  a  inost  prac- 
tical one,  namely  to  succor  distressed  faith  by  cast- 
ing light  upon  the  long  way  when  it  leads  through 
dark  valleys  and  over  arid  wastes,  and  when  iiope 
deferred  maketh  oick  the  hearts  that  wait  on  God. 
They  are  also  essentially  Latter- Day  writingB. 
For,  though  they  generally  begin  with  a  review  of 
God's  past  dealings  with  His  people— cast  in  the  form 
of  visions  vouchsafed  to  some  Old  Testament  worthy 
— they  always  end  with  a  forecast  of  the  immediate 
future,  viewed  from  the  writer's  own  age  and  stand- 
point, and  often  of  the  Final  Consummation  also. 
In  faot  they  paint  the  penultimate  acta  in  the  divine 
drama,  "tlm  mystery  of  God."  Thus  th«y  art 
cHcIiatulogical  in  substance,  while  hitttorical  in  form. 
The  historical  survey  serves  to  unfold  the  philosophy 
or  rationale  of  God's  dealings,  His  judgments  in 
particular — whether  on  His  own  people  or  upon 
those  used  aa  instruments  in  Hia  chastening  hand  ; 
and  so  tlio  mind  is  led  to  perceive  by  analogy  what 
He  is  just  about  to  do  in  the  hour  of  action  Hoon  to 
follow  the  painful  hour  of  His  silence  and  appatent 
uegle«t. 

sea 
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Such  are  the  general  laws  of  opocalyptic,  boUi 
Jewish  and  Judtea-Oiristtna  :  for  we  have  no  early 
inataiic«  of  a  purely  Geiittlo  Cliristian  Apocalypse. 
Atid  to  tlie»o  laws  the  one  Cliristian  example,  the 
supremo  one  of  iU  kind,  which  the  Christian  oon- 
■ciotunes)!,  nflvr  many  iniBgivings'  throughout  the 
aeoond  and  third  centuries,  deoi(led  to  inoluda  in  it« 
aacred  Canon,  nin»t  notably  confurmK.  l^is  it  docs 
explicitly  in  pn^clainting  hiettscd  "him  that  rcadetb 
and  them  that  h«ar  tho  words  of  the  prophecy," 
who  observe  the  practiciil  instructiouH  laid  down  for 
conduct  during  the  seasoa  contemplated ;  "for  the 
etinson  is  at  hand "  (i.  8).  The  plain  meaning  of 
this  could  never  he  missed  save  under  the  influence 
of  an  arbitrary  theory,  which  seta  the  Divine  pur- 
pose of  the  book  in  diametrical  opposition  (iis  ro> 
gards  time-reference)  to  the  aim  which  it«  human 
author  had  in  view  in  writing  his  viaiona.  But  now 
at  lenHt,  the  analogy  of  the  apocalyptic  form,  to 
which  the  work  presumably  conforms  just  as  every 
other  book  in  tho  New  Testament  to  the  litoraiy 
typo  adopted,  makes  only  one  %'iew  possible  to  a  can- 
did reader.  Its  lessons  were  for  its  first  readers,  be- 
cause they  needed  its  explicit  consolations  and  warn* 
ings.  Its  horizon  therefore  ia  their  horizon.  If  it 
has  abiding  lessons  for  our  age  and  every  age,  it  ia 
aimply  as  have  the  other  hortatory  booka  of  the  Bible. 
It  can  speak  aright  only  to  the  mind  that  8eiz«a 
QpoR  the  eternal  principles  of  the  apirituol  world 


'TliMe  Bil«((lrlnipi  ivappMrMi  a/Ur  Iha  Itcfomiiilioii,  when 
Blbllfsl  Inilhaiiit  "  ibo  niinlog;  of  (iuUi"M  N  wbota  liegMi  toba 
eooaidKad  »fn*h. 
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tliereia  exemplified  or  symbolized  with  surpass- 
ing impresaiTeiieMS,  aud  tbeu  reapplies  tlietu  by 
sound  parity  of  reasoning  to  the  coDditioiia  of  ita 
own  age.  But  the  task  is  more  difficult  than  iu  the 
other  oases,  by  reasou  of  its  gymbolio  form  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  only  gradually  recovering  the  k«y 
to  the  cipher — a  cipher  meant  partly  to  coiiconl  the 
contents  from  the  possible  glance  of  foes  and 
would-be  persecutors.  The  true  key  is  a  knowledge 
of  world-history  as  it  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  writer 
and  of  his  conteniporariea,  particularly  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

All  Apocalyptic  ia  concerned  with  the  strife  of  the 
Divine  and  the  anti-divine  in  the  world.  These  in 
the  apostolic  age  were  embodied  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  and  its  foes,  the  sway  of  Christ  and  forces 
of  resistance  which  came  in  time  to  be  summed  tip 
in  tlie  idea  of  Anti-Christ.  But  even  in  the  Apoa* 
tolic  Age  the  scene  changed  rapidly.  At  first  the 
prime  foe  was  unbelieving  Judaism,  which  for  Chris- 
tian thought  passed  more  and  more  into  final  apostasy. 
After  70,  however,  Judaism  was  no  longer  of  the 
fii'st  moment.  And  the  rival  of  ita  spintual  succes- 
sor, the  New  Messianic  Israel  the  world  over,  was 
seen  to  be  the  world-power  of  Rome.  There  is  thus 
no  slight  ohange  as  between  2  Thesa.  and  John's 
Apocalypse,  a  ohange  ooncerning  the  place  of  the 
Roman  State  in  relation  to  the  people  of  God.  To 
Paul  the  Roman  system  had  stood /or  the  Christians, 
aa  a  system  of  law  and  equity  rostrainiug  the  lawless 
•elf-will  of  indtviduala  and  interested  classes  in  sool* 
ety,  such  as  the  Jews.   In  the  Apocalypse  it  appears, 
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like  one  of  the  older  cntpiieo  in  Dnniel  Aiid  later 
Apocalyptic,  as  the  ui'Vb  foe.  tlic  ouibodiinuiit  of  brute 
force,  of  might  vergm  right — in  a  word  as  the  Beusl. 
In  this  it  simp!}'  rufloctit  tho  now  expoiience  of  Ute 
Church  since  Paul  vrrote.  iticludiug  his  own  dentli 
and  that  of  Peter  niid  tho  other  victims  of  Nero's 
atrocious  brutality.  Rome  hud  changed  in  priictico; 
and  this,  from  the  Christiaa  etaudpoint,  justified  the 
new  feeling  toward  the  Roman  State  as  such.  Yet 
it  was  not  merely  tho  fact  of  persecution  that  gave 
to  tho  Apocalypse  its  iti.ttinctive  passion ;  it  waa 
equally  tlio  grouiulu  ou  which  it  tested,  namely 
Cicsar-worship  and  the  domiiiid  it  ninde  nn  Chris- 
tians in  commou  with  all  the  Roman  world.  Such 
idolatry  of  Rome  and  her  heads,  the  Emperors  deified 
after  death,  if  not  during  life  (the  Beast's  heads 
have  "names  of  blasphemy"),  waa  specially  preva- 
lent in  the  provinces,  and  most  of  all  in  provincial 
Asia.  Here  it  was  highly  orgnnized  witli  a  regular 
priesthood,  "the  False-Prophet"  associated  with  the 
Beast  («.  ff:  xvi.  IS).'  Accordingly  everything  point* 
to  "  Asia  "  as  tho  home  of  the  Apocalypse.  uddresMd 
as  it  is  to  the  leading  churches  of  that  provinoe. 
Into  the  great  richness  of  detail  and  imagery  drawn 
from  various  quarters,'  it  is  here  needless  to  enter. 

'In  xlU.  11  it  Memii  meuat  I17  tbo  Betuit  front  tbo  land,  with 
two  lioniB  aa  of  ■  liunb,  pMhnpa  Auti-Chriat'a  caricfttnra  of  tbo 
"  two  imltiwwPH,"  cf,  li.  3  ff, 

*I1  U  ktmpljr  sBtuTnUJ  nitli  lli«  iuiA|C«r;  oiid  laaplSKaof  tbo 
Old  Tcatftmont  (ie«  the  Uit  a«  prLutvd  In  WeaMolt  Had  Hart). 
Bill  It  felM  ItupliM  n  kiiowlpili^  of  cairoDt  Jowlah  Apocalyptic; 
•od  in  eb.  lij.  1  (T.  oMniH  (o  um  iiuagerj  AeriTod  ullimiilolj  Tiom 
UabjrloniDD  luliu-iiijtbulogy  (*.  f;  tbo  txtaOielot  Tlunat  and 
tUrduk,  piiine  Uyurfo  in  it*  crMtlon-BjUi). 
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The  absoi'bing  motive  of  the  work,  which,  whatever 
the  forms  in  which  some  of  the  material  may  have 
prev-xisted,  presents  an  artistic  uiiitj,  is  olearlj  the 
struggle  betwooii  the  Kingdom  uf  God  tiiid  of  tho 
Luiub,  on  tho  one  part,  and  that  of  ttie  world  (ac- 
tuated by  Satanic  agencieH)  oa  the  othi-r.  And  ua 
tho  worldly  spirit  attained  itft  most  lasciuating  form 
In  the  Roman  empire  (the  Beast),  with  it«  centre  in 
the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills  (the  Harlot  beguiling 
the  potentates  of  earth  into  spiritual  fornication  or 
infidelity  to  God),  it  is  Rome  in  its  several  aspeotfi 
of  rivalry  to  God  that  fills  the  midst  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic picture. 

The  key  to  the  situation,  then,  lies  ia  chapters 
xiii.,  xvii.  The  Beast  from  the  seu  (taken  over  from 
Daniel),  with  its  compliment  of  ten  horns  (centres  of 
power)  and  its  seven  heads  on  which  were  "  names  of 
blasphemy,"  was  felt  to  be  realized  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.' It3  irresistible  might  seemed  but  the  focussed 
energy  of  the  Satanic  Power  always  at  work  in  the 
world  in  opposition  lo  God's  sway.  And  not  long  before 
John  wrote,  it  had  given  a  striking  proof  of  vitality. 
The  Julian  line  of  Cmsarti,  five  in  number,  had  oome 
to  a  violent  end  in  the  death  of  Nero  (A.  D.  68) : 
but  the  wound  which  had  gaped  during  a  period  of 
civil  wars,  was  now  heuled  in  the  person  of  Vespasian, 

*Tfa«  B«Mt  repMaenbi,  now  tbe  Empire,  nod  now  itiu  Emperor 
ta  whom  lU  evil  tide  fiodi  vent.  So  the  m.vntic  muiibrr  606  (siii, 
18)  la  probnbl]'  gcaeric  (e,  g.,  SMteinon-a,  Hainan)  and  not  n  ulngLe 
persou  like  Neto — n  view  wbich  implien  tiio  iijie  o(  Itcbrow  )itl*re 
to  fit  at  nil.  Ad  regnrdt  tbe  cpocb,  three  mid  a  hklf  jcuv  or 
toilj-lvro  mnutliii  or  1,2(10  <1bj9,  it  ii  n  tmditioan)  Hjatbol  (br 
tba  lioM  of  Aiiti-Clirid'a  vbiks  («.  g.,  xii,  6,  14,  xiil,  S). 
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supported  by  his  son  Titus.  Yet  it  could  pot  last 
Nero'n  rule  w»»  clearly  the  prelude  of  tlie  complete 
DMiiifeittatiou  of  Aciti-ChrisL  There  was  but  oite 
more  head  wantiiig  to  complete  the  mystic  sevens 
the  perfect  tnio  of  the  world's  rivklry  of  God  and 
Uia  heavenly  ugoucie«  (cf.  the  Sevon  Spirita  of  God, 
Seveu  Angels,  etc.)-  It  could  uot  be  long  in  appear- 
iug,  nor  could  it  lung  endure  before  tlie  return  to 
life  of  Nero  (the  eighth  who  wus  also  "  oue  of  the 
seven  ")  should  bring  on  the  final  catastrophe.  Ufs 
Itravioofl  enormities  were  but  a  foretaste.  In  partic- 
alar,  ho  was  to  take  his  revenge  iu  charaoteriatio 
fashion  on  Rome  whence  he  had  been  forced  to  flee  iu 
humiliation,  and  so  become  the  scourge  of  God  oa 
the  arch-foe.  John  expeota  that  Nero,  who  even  in 
his  "  return  "  was  to  ape  the  Christ,  would  be  ani- 
mated with  more  than  his  former  measure  of  Satanio 
energiea'  and,  gathering  about  him  the  provincial 
governors  (the  "ten  heads"  of  the  beast),  wuuld 
turn  upon  the  city  of  Rome  and  consume  her  with 
fire  (as  once  before  lu  p»vt).  Then  would  be  the  Mes- 
sianic intervention ;  the  riding  forth  of  Messiah  as 
"  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,"  to  take  posses- 
sion of  His  Kingdom  ;  the  final  Btaud  of  the  powent 
of  evil  and  their  overthrow ;  the  casting  of  the  Beast 
(Nero)  and  the  FnUe-l^rophet'  into  the  "lake  of 
fire,"  and  Iherexvith  the  loss  of  all  real  power  to 
the  Ancient  Seriiont,  Satan ;  and  the  Millennial  reign 

' Tbo  if MtMi'M  of  iamiA  had  loMgln*!  bim  devatopiBglnio  UiU 
wHboQt  fint  d}>iD|[. 

■Sii)u[t«t«<l  |>«rlu[>«  bf  the  AaiucL  or  cbicf  prlwt  otXht  Iuip«r 
M  cult  iit  "  AUB." 
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of  Christ  and  His  late  inartyrB,  tlie  heritors  of  the 
first  reaiinection.  Yet  in  Uie  borders  of  the  inhab- 
ited earth  there  are  unexhausted  elements  or  revolt 
(of.  the  active  reign  of  1  Cor,  xv.  25  fi".).  Sulan  is 
let  loose  once  more,  mid  leads  the  savage  lioides 
of  Gog  and  Magog  (names  borrowed  from  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  f.)  Rgaiust  "the  camp  of  the  Saiiitii  and  tho 
Beloved  City."  But  God's  fire  devours  them,  and 
the  devil,  the  ultimate  root  of  error,  is  cast  into  the 
hopeless  doom  of  the  Lake  of  Fire.  There  ensues 
the  second  or  general  resurrection,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  dead  according  to  their  deeds,  those  not 
found  in  the  Lnmb'H  Book  uf  Life  being  consigned 
to  tho  "second  death  "  of  the  "  lake  of  fire."  Then 
at  lost  comes  the  great  transformation  and  renova- 
tion of  all  things,  "the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth,"  all  evil  and  instability  {of  which  the  sea  was 
the  type)  being  forever  done  away.  The  Divine 
and  heavenly  penetrates  and  transfigures  the  earthly. 
The  drcdin  of  prophets  and  psalmists  is  fulfilled. 
The  outer  and  visible  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
inner  and  spiritual.  The  centre  of  tho  regenerate 
earth  shall  be  the  Now  Jerusalem,  heavenly  in  origin 
and  nature,  the  home  of  the  redeemed,  tlie  sphere  of 
God's  manifested  presence.  Once  more  nt  the  close, 
as  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  tho  practical  aim  of 
the  *'  prophecy  "  as  a  message  for  tho  writer's  age 
comes  out  unmistakably  (xxii.  10  ff.).  Wurniugs 
and  invitations  are  given  ;  and  the  music  dies  away 
on  its  keynote :  "  He  that  testifieth  these  things 
eaitb, 'Yea,  I  oome  quickly.'  'Amen:  come,  Lord 
JesuB.' " 
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So  fu  we  hiiv«  set  forth  the  meisHage  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse as  it  was  meant  to  iiifluuiice  CbristiMn  con- 
duot  Kt  the  point  wlioru  tlio  teiisiou  of  faith  w«a 
most  sorely  fult.  The  conataut  "wides,"  or  paren- 
theses pointing  the  moral  of  the  drama  of  the  near 
future,  as  it  unfolds  its  pictures  of  warning  and  of 
glorious  compensation,  show  the  seer's  deep  solici- 
tude that  what  he  had  Keen  should  brace  his  breth* 
ren  to  the  heroism  of  faith  requisite  to  stand  the 
dreadful  strain  which  he  expected  to  increase  every 
day.  For  during  an  indefinite  interval — "  time,  times, 
and  httlf  a  time  "^"  the  patience  of  the  Saints"  was 
to  be  tried,  vre  tlio  Purousia  stilled  the  raging  of  the 
Boast  and  brought  the  great  Rest  uf  the  Messianio 
Reign.  But  his  work  also  afFurdsi  indirect  but  price- 
less  evidence  as  to  the  religious  situation  wilhia 
the  churches  best  known  to  him.  And  to  thi«  at- 
tention mnat  now  be  given. 

While  the  prime  theme  of  the  book  is  the  Church 
and  its  fortunes,  the  term  'the  Church 'never  occurs 
in  its  pages.  This  is  not  accidental:  it  arises  from 
the  author's  mode  of  thought,  and  would  have  been 
impossible  in  St.  Paul,  if  writing  on  such  a  subject. 
John  thinks  of  "the  churches"  that  are  in  Aua,  that 
is  the  local  communities  of  the  Saints,  over  against 
the  sj-nugogues  of  those  to  whom  he  denies  the  high 
title  of  Jews,  since  they  hare  proved  unworthy  of 
their  ideal  calling  in  rejecting  th«  Christ  of  God. 
But  in  their  collective  being  he  thinks  of  Christiana 
under  one  or  other  of  the  Old  Teatameut  titles  for 
the  Ciivenaut  People — saints,  servants  of  God,  those 
who  fear  God — or  M  "  the  Bride."    This  also  is  aa 
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Old  Testftineut  form  of  tliought.  The  iiiojiheta  had 
spoken  of  Ismel  as  mftrried  to  Jehovah,  so  that  infi- 
delity to  His  Covenant  was  described  in  (eniiH  o£ 
the  coiijiigol  relation.  Su  Jolin  »ee»  the  New  Jeru- 
salom,  the  idcjkl  community  of  tlie  Sainte,  "descend- 
ing out  of  lieavei)  from  God,  propnied  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband"  (Is.  Ixi.  10;  cf.  lii.  1).  It 
is  true  that  the  Bridegroom,  in  keeping  with  the 
mediatorial  character  of  tlie  Messianic  Kingdom,  is 
nowdencribed  as  the  Lamb(xix.7,  xxi.  ^:  cf.  xxii.  17). 
Yet  the  essential  Old  Testament  idea  abides,  contin- 
uous with  tlie  old  notion  of  a  God  ns  married  to  a 
chosen  Land  and  People.  This  explains  the  fact 
that  there  eeems  to  be  an  outer  circle  of  men,  less 
closely  related  to  God  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Beloved  City,  The  whole  outlook  is  of  deep  signifi- 
cance as  showing  that  our  seer  conceives  the  Gospel 
and  its  People  au  a  sublimated  Judaism,  from  which 
indeed  all  practical  exclusiveness,  becauiic  all  na- 
tionalism, has  departed  through  the  substilution  of 
spiritual  for  natural  or  fleshly  relationship  as  the 
essence  of  the  Divine  Covenant.'     Yet  the  old  forms 


'  Id  tkU  rannoclion  allamon  mnj'  be  lande  to  ihe  true  tttiw  of 
xi.  I  IT.,  a  pnssoge  often  tfanuclit  lo  niter  to  lli«  Triupte  of  Jeiuaa- 
Itin  shortly  before  "0  A.  D.  Th«  nbol«  gvnina  of  tli*  book  flxM 
lh«  »<joie  as  one  in  th*  epiritnul  worlt).  Tbo  "Temple  of  God  " 
iDMiia  tlie  Kpiritual  reality  of  tb««iitlhly  connlerpuii.  Tills  latter 
Is  aon  a  thing  of  tli«  past,  bcintj  trratcd  u  "  ibe  ouIk  <oait" 
kuil  pvra  orer  lo  tbe  GFotiln,  ulaog  with  llic  Holy  City,  ilmlDg 
tb*  aeuooD  of  flnul  ptf»  trinmpb.  Od  the  otht^r  haiid  "  tba 
T«iu|>le  of  Gail."  meaannd  M  being  under  GmI'd  prolMtlon,  a\p 
nifita  tbn  ChriatiiLii  Church  (i^f.  lii.  13 ;  M  Heb.  xii.  S3  ST.  ;  Uura. 
X<>.  1,  S),  and  its  "altiir"  tb«  HiioriliciHl  fbnctlon  of  the  piltstly 
SiuKdoui  (i.  SJ  of  SaioU,  frho  oHitr  as  Inc«DM  their  prayars  (v,  ft). 
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remain  throngh  nnd  through,  as  types  indicating 
the  route  by  which  the  advance  has  taken  place  in 
the  writer's  experience  and  thuiight.  Thus  it  is  a 
complete  mistake,  due  to  b  literalism  alien  to  the 
work*9  transcendent  poetic  form,  to  see  any  prefer- 
ence for  Jews  as  such,  as  contrasted  with  the  Cove- 
nant piety  which,  for  long  peculiar  to  Israel  as  a 
People)  has  now  received  final  expression  in  "thd 
testimony  of  Jesus."  It  is  on  acceptance  or  rejco- 
tion  of  this  that  all  turns,  TJius  all  who,  being 
Jews  by  birth  and  tradition,  refuse  JesuS'^who  as 
Messiah  inc&rnat«d  the  OHiv«iiaut  religion — thereby 
declare  thouisolves  do  true  Jews  in  spirit,  but  spu- 
rious Jews  and  as  such  as  much  under  Satan's  swny 
as  the  unbelieving  nations  (iii.  9,  xi.  8).  Conversely 
those  Gentiles  who,  by  the  spiritual  adhesion  of  trust 
and  obedience,  claim  afUnity  with  Jesus,  fall  witliin 
the  Covenant  People,  continuous  with  the  holy  coro 
of  Israel  and  whence  Messiah  was  bom  through 
the  special  agency  of  God  (xii.  1  ff.).  They  and  the 
bflli^viug  part  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora  seem  to  be 
"  th*  rest  of  the  seed  "  of  the  "  Woman  arrayed  with 
the  sun."  who  herself  represents  true  Israel  wilhin 
the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  whose  bosom  MeS' 
siah  was  nurtuied.  Thus  the  144,000,  the  ideal  com- 
plement of  those  "called  and  chosen  and  faithful 

TliM  "lli«  norahippen"  in  ttiU  templs  are  tlie  mow  m  Um 
144,000,  M  ■Irdwl;  nainbcTMl  (tjI.  4)  aud  acaiii  meDlioDH)  u 
alundlhic  with  Ihv  Lamb  uD  Ibe  spiriltml  "Uouul  Ziou,"  Ln 
xIt,  I  ff.  Tbe;  an  iu  fni^l  lb«  luarljr  CliiiicU,  (vprMcnlMl  aipiin 
AiniratlT«l]r  •aOod'i "  lw«  nlUiMtm"  (xl.  3  ff.).  "  Tb«Kr*al  dijr " 
wItM«  thvM  lla  ilaln  fa  not  "  tli«  Half  Cltj  "  «r  v.  X,  ImI  Ih* 
wotld— wb«(«  thdi  Lord  laffertd  («f.  1  Cw,  II,  6):  to  tu  v.  IS. 
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ones "  wlio  form  tho  first-fruita  of  redeemed  hu- 
niHiiity  utid  slmro  in  the  Si-at  stage  of  the  Messiaoic 
Kingdom — ibc  uiiUouuium  preceding  tbe  final  over- 
throw of  the  powers  of  ovil — this  company  is  gathered 
"out  of  every  people"  and  by  the  Lamb'a  aaorificial 
ranBom  made  "unto  God  a  Kingdom  and  priests," 
destined  to  "reign  upon  the  earth."'  Thus  'th« 
Judaism  of  our  author  is  the  Judnism  merely  !□ 
form  which  we  also  Kce  iu  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,'  1  Peter,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
The  light  cast  by  the  Apocalypse  on  tlie  state  of 
Christianity,  at  least  in  the  province  of  Asia,  some 
time  dui'ing  the  secoml  generation  of  Chn^tians,  is 
nioBt  vivid  and  informing.  Beside  olear  echoes  of 
tho  deep  impr«sHion  produced  by  the  Norouian 
martyrdoms,  including  those  of  Paul  and  Peter 
(xvii.  6,  xviii.  20),  there  are  hints  of  the  conditiona 
nearer  in  time  and  place.  Thus  in  Smyrna  and 
Philadelpbi.-!  the  Jews  were  the  chief  instigators  of 
hostility  and  persteoution  :  white  at  Pergnmum  other 
and  more  special  causes  were  operative.  In  this 
city  stood  the  great  temple  of  j^sculupius  (Zeus 
Asklepios),  the  Healer  or  Saviour,  whose  symbol 
waa  the  Serpent.  It  is  most  natural  then  to  see  in 
the  phrase  "  the  throne  of  Satnn"  a  speciiil  refer- 
ence to  this  cult,  which  as  rival  or  caricature  to  that 
of  the  true  Saviour  of  mankind  might  well  seem 


'v,  0,  Til.  3-9,  liv.  1-5,  Thow  piuangM,  aa  Bejiehlng  afaowi 
«anvincingl7  (AW  TWonirnf  TTuologg,  ii.  3W  f.),  refer  to  the  mme 
cluM,  "the  nnt-rttiita  (o  Goil  luiil  th«  Lnmb."  BcnlHl  onto  Ibe 
miUcnoial  ttinuph  fat  Bdelily  in  lli«  &a,j»  o{  tiiliulation  bottraui 
tbe  ponocDtioD  of  Moniah  uad  Uia  Ptuouoin. 
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more  than  nrdiiinrily  Sfttanio.'  This  it  v/aa  vhicb 
cauBed  uu  excoptionnl  outbreak  "in  the  days  of 
Aiitipas,"  a  Chritttiaa  whose  bold  protest  made  him 
ft  victim  to  popular  furj*.  Ilia  death  vas  followed  by 
]easer  persecutions  of  his  co-religion  ista,  who  had 
stood  firm  and  "  held  fast  to  the  Name." 

But  John's  own  enforced  exile  from  Ephesus,  a 
great  centre  of  influence,  to  the  Holitary  little  isle 
of  Patmos,  seems  to  be  the  first  cnso  in  those  parts 
of  a  State  policy  of  interference,  with  the  object  of 
obecking  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  regarded  as 
ininaical  to  tlia  spirit  of  the  Roman  Empire,  beoau«e 
obatinntcly  indifferent  to  its  religious  claims.  To 
punish  tlio  lingleuder  with  exile  would  be  the  first 
atage  of  a  repressive  policy,  and  ia  not  the  token  of 
settled  severity.  Tbia  looks,  too.  like  the  policy  of 
a  judicial  ruler  like  Vespasian,  rather  than  of  a  Nero  or 
Domitian.  Yet  in  it,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  Inter 
anil  luoitt  summary  penalties  ou  the  humbler  ad- 
beronU  in  varioua  cities,  Jolm  sees  the  beginning  of 

Lthat  overt  hostility  of  the  world-power  whose  in- 
herent enmity  in  principle  be  had  long  felt.  The 
world  as  such  lay  to  tua  eye  in  the  thraldom 
of  the  wicked  one:  and  Apocalyptic  llteratni'e  and 
tradition  had  taught  him  to  expect,  ere  Messiah's 
ardently  looked-for  Return,  a  sharp  outburst  of 
the  inherent  Satanism  of  the  world.      Hence  he 


■  Tbifl  tl«w,  M  biwM)  oil  th«  miwt  dbtlMttn  featan  of  Um 
plncF,  sMiiia  betlotthan  that wbiebaeMm  "  tbt Ibrwwof Brtaa " 
Ihe  cliief  iviiiro  of  C^Hnr-wonhip,  a  Ibing  which  caaaM  ba 
[itDVpil  of  rcn^tnuDi,  nttber  than  EphMiia  for  intUuice  <M«  Z^bn, 

£iilleitaHf,  ii.  6U0). 
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warned  tlio  Cliurcli  at  Smyrna  uot  to  fear  n-hat  of  suf- 
fi-riiig  lay  in  the  near  future,  the  imprison meiit 
villi  which  the  Dovil  wa»  alreudy  threateniitg  thorn 
unto  thoii'testiiig  for  It  brief  season  (ii.  10).  Hitherto 
Clirtstian  "  oDtlurunca  "  has  been  tried  cbieBy  by  tha 
machinations  of  blatiphomiiig  Judaism,  "the  eyna- 
goguo  of  Satan  " ;  but  now  it  will  feel  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power  (ii.  2,  9,  iii.  9  f.).  The  State's  repressive 
meaaurea  had  not  yet  actually  got  beyond  ttnpriso)i> 
ment  for  the  Chriiitian  profession  (ii.  10)  ;  btit  "  fidel- 
ity even  unto  death"  might  8ooo  be  required.  Yet 
the  strain,  through  which  faith  should  gain  the 
Crown  of  Life,  was  uot  to  be  prolonged.  From  the 
BeaaoQ  of  yet  greater  testing,  coming  to  try  all 
dwellers  upon  earth,  faithful  Christians  in  Phila- 
delphia are  promised  exemption  ;  that  is,  tliey  were 
to  be  rapt  to  tlie  side  of  their  returning  Lord,  to 
share  it)  Mis  judicial  reign  over  the  peo^ilea  (iti.  10  f., 
ii.  27  f.),  and  to  bu  "  pilhtrM  "  in  the  spiritual  temple 
of  God,  sharers  in  "  the  New  Jerusalem  that  descend- 
eth  out  of  heaven  from  God."  It  Is  against  foregoing 
this  high  privilege  through  un watchfulness,  as  of  the 
Foolish  Virgins — for  the  I>ord  would  come  unlooked- 
for  as  a  thief — that  certain  in  Sardes  are  admonitilied. 
The  dangers  maUitig  for  such  unreadiness  of  soul 
were  twofold,  worldliness  of  heart  and  idolatry  or 
unchastity  in  walk.  To  the  former  WM  due  the 
cooling  of  "  the  first  love,"  in  a  slight  degree  visible 
at  Ephesus  (ii.  4),  and  to  n  serious  degree  in  Laodiuca 
(iii.  15-19).  The  latter  wore  the  besetting  sins  at 
Pergamum  and  Tbyatirn.  They  were  in  principle 
the  same  as  those  combated  by  Jude  and  again  io 
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our  2  Peter.  Hero  too  tLvro  wore  light  tliougtits 
of  idolatrous  osBOCtslioiis  uiid  of  tbu  mural  tiiibits 
which  went  linnd  iu  hand  therowilh.  It  is  uot  quits 
clear,  indeed,  whether  "  forntculion  "  is  ia  nil  cuaos 
to  be  taken  literally,  rather  than  in  the  sense  of 
spiritual  infidelity  to  the  sole  allegiance  to  God,  as 
often  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  ii.  20  aa  compared 
with  ii.  14).  But  certainly  it  is  so  sometimes,  as  it 
was  ill  JhiIi!.  In  the  special  instaiiee  of  the  teach- 
ing of  tho  "prophetess"  culled  Jezebel*  perhaps  in  a 
mystical  sanso, «  theory  of  a  '*  gnostio  "  nature  under- 
lay th«  conduct  ill  quostioo.  Sho  taught,  that  is,  tho 
indifference  of  outward  action  where  the  miiid  taw 
through  "the  deep  things  of  Satan  " — to  use  their 
phrase^aud  could  regard  the  hold  which  evil  soeined 
to  get  on  the  person  through  the  body  as  mere  de- 
ception, as  long  Ks  the  spirit  asserted  its  "  redemp- 
tion "  through  Chriitt  and  its  inalienable  "  freedom." 
Thus  participation  in  uii  idol  feiuit  and  its  attendant 
usages  simply  did  not  matter:  indeed,  it  showed 
superior  enlightenment  to  feet  free  to  join  therein 
and  not  fear  tho  usurping  and  now  dethroned  powers 
of  ill.  Whether  this  was  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Nicolaitanism  namod  as  existing  at  Pergamura,  and 
as  liav'ing  vainly  tried  to  get  a  footing  at  Kpliesus, 
we  cannot  be  sure.  To  the  latter  place  it  had  come 
from  ontside  in  the  persons  of  false  "apostles"  {cf. 
Acts  XX.  29),  claiming  the  sanction  of  a  certain 
NicolflUfl,  perhaps  "the  proselyte  of  Antioch"  of 
Acta  ri.  6,'  who  may  with  the  lapse  of  yean  bare 

■  Tliia  fa  (IdlBlielr  alleged  iu  lite  Inditioa  lUlonod  br  CboMat 
eT  AlexuiilrlB, 
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turned  into  a  "wolf"  (of.  Did.  x\\.  S).  For  the 
Beduotions  of  A  city  Ulce  Autiooh.  fult  of  religious 
seiisunlit}',  wero  very  subtle.  Paul  probably  ri'iilixed 
the  ozistenco  of  this  tendency ;  nod  now  it  bad 
ronohfid  Eptiei>tit(,[tiui4g  the  niiiii)  roiito  Eroiu  Antiocb 
wcstn'cii'dd.  And  uncv  more  un  Apostolic  voice  makes 
itself  heard  ia  passionate  protest  against  religion 
divorced  from  pure  morals,  light  apart  from  life,  or 
any  freedom  that  wns  not  the  liberty  of  loving  obe- 
dience to  God  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  tbe  faithful 
Witneas,  the  bolder  of  tlie  "  two-edged  sword  "  that 
pierced  through  all  tissues  of  lies,  whose  eyes  were 
ta  a  flitrae  of  fire  to  inailt  iniquity  in  the  guise  of 
boliuess.  Hence  tlie  recurring  stress  upon  Cbriat- 
like  "works."  those  "fruits"  which  tbe  Master  bad 
made  the  one  final  test  of  true  religion. 

These  messages  to  the  churches  mvky  perhaps  be 
tak^n  to  indicate  the  sort  of  prophetic  exhortation 
which  filled  a  prominent  place  in  the  worship  of  the 
early  Christians,  jtist  as  the  hymns  which  occur  in 
the  later  visions  seem  to  echo  their  wonted  pmiees, 
and,  as  such,  have  an  extra  interest  for  us.  Tbe 
phraseology  is  full  of  allusivcness,  the  Cull  point  of 
which  largely  escapes  the  modern  reader.  Tbe  fig- 
urative color  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  is 
obvious,  both  in  the  rewards  promised  to  the  "over- 
comers"  and  in  the  titles  given  to  the  Risen  Christ, 
"  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,"  once  known  on  earth 
and  through  whose  lips  the  messages  now  come  from 
God  by  the  Spirit  (i.  1,13,  ii,  7,  iiL  14).  But  there 
is  also  allusion  to  the  sacred  terminology  of  the  pa- 
gan mysteries,  in  a  passage  like  that  in  which  "  the 
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manna,  the  hiJiifH  manna,"  and  "  the  whito  (symbolic) 
stone,"  inaci-ibed  with  the  mystic  "  new  name,"  are 
promised  to  the  victor.  Christians  folt  that  theirs 
wiis  indeed  the  hidden  life,  iuto  which  they  had  been 
initiated  in  a  deeper  sense  than  that  afforded  by  their 
old  pagan  experience ;  that  the  illumination  nov  «n> 
joyed  far  6uq)assed  that  which  the  "  mysteries  "  pro- 
fessed to  give :  and  that  the  new  sacred  fond  nour- 
iahed  their  souls  in  very  deed.  These  realities,  then, 
were  their  reward  for  foregoing  the  shadows  of  the 
old  religious  culls.  Yet  of  such  priceless  and  eter 
nal  privileges  tlioy  had  need  to  be  oft  renitiided. 
For  it  was  in  "  the  strvss  and  endurance  in  Jesus," 
as  well  as  in  His  kingdom,  that  they  all  wore  par- 
takers (i.  9).  "  If  we  endure  with  Him,  we  shall 
also  reign  with  Hira,"  was  a  chant  needing  often  to 
be  on  lip  and  in  heart.  They  shared  His  death  ere 
they  shai-ed  His  life  (2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12).  Yet  He  had 
passed  through  death  unscathed,  and  now  held  the 
keys  of  death  and  Hadea  (i.  18.  ii.  8)  :  and  His  love, 
If  kept  warm  and  ever  fresh,  could  vanquish  all  fear 
and  the  weariness  of  welldoing  in  the  face  of  nn  aliea 
world. 

Itismostimportantto  distinguish  in  the  Revelation 
things  already  past,  or  then  in  progress,  and  what  was 
only  imminent  to  the  seer's  viaion.  The  surest  eri- 
denca  for  the  former  are  the  Messages  to  the  ChurchoB 
in  obaptei'S  ii  -iii. ;  and  here  there  is,  aa  yet,  no  sigD 
of  the  death  penalty  for  refusing  Ctesar.  worship.  On 
the  other  hand  John  recogniies  the  Inst  hour  to  have 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  as  to  tlie 


begun. 

Last  Things,  was  to  go  from  on9  degree  of  darkuew 
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to  Buother.  But  tb«se  )ut«D8er  stftges  of  trkl  ar« 
odI}'  aiiticiiiatcil  iu  vision  forms,  borrowed  largely 
from  Dikniel.  All  paat  UmaeH  used  in  speaking  of 
the  blood  of  saints  Brc  relative  to  a  point  yet  future, 
in  80  far  as  ibey  do  not  refer  to  tbo  Neronian  mas- 
sacre or  to  the  general  bloodguUtiuesB  of  the  world- 
power  ill  its  final  form  (.Home)  for  the  deeds  of  the 
same  power  in  its  prior  forms  (e.  g.,  Antiochua 
Epiphanes,  aa  regards  the  Maccabean  martyrs,  etc.). 
Hence  internal  grounds  for  n  date  late  in  Uomiliao's 
reign  disappear,  onoe  the  prophetic  standpoint  iM 
grasped  aright.  To  Jubn'H  eye  the  moment  reached 
is  that  dupicled  in  zii.  12,  where  the  devil  having 
been  vanquished  iu  principle,  in  the  apiritual  reolmi 
begins  to  manifest  his  wrath  in  the  visible  sphere  of 
human  society,  "  knowing  that  his  time  is  short." 
He  tries  to  involve  the  Palcsliuiaa  Church  iu  the 
ruiu  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  then  turns  to  tha 
spiritual  lernel  in  tlie  empire.  So  that  instead  of  o. 
95  A.  D.,  some  date  like  75-80  becomes  more  likely.' 
And  this  accords  well  with  the  internal  state'  of  the 

'Irenteiu'  tmditloD  that  the  Apoe.  wm  men  unitcr  DomilUa 
la  OMlIj  ciplalnml.  It  itm  cimr  that  N«<ro'i<  dcAtli  is  preiuppo«ed  : 
UxA  ■«  acrnrn  prrm^c^utlon  did  not  begin  agnln  till  I)nn>iliaa,it  woa 
ItMDmed  lo  TaU  In  hi*  ilny. 

■  Evpu  ir  Zuliu  lie  tigtil,  na  he  ieems  to  be  (mw  ii.  1  n,  and  iba 
probable  piny  ou  Ihe  proper  nnme  Zotikos,  "  LiTclj,"  in  lil.  1  l>). 
In  labloK  111*  "  Htijctl  "  iu  ruvli  cbari^h  to  br  n  IciiiliiiK  linmaD  pw- 
Hoage,  llila  alill  lioId«  koikI.  For  the  position  uf  tliiH  "dinrch- 
deptil7,"asne  tiiay  p«rliitiHiieutl«r1hu  peculiar Gnvkfr^  ijytif 
T^  ir  'Efiaai  iKKlr/aiai),  is  pUK-ly  rfpreM-nlnliic,  tik«  liiat  of 
tbe  Shtliiwh  IWbftdr  in  the  J«wiHh  xyuagoKiif,  i.  e,,  a  pmon  de- 
puted bf  tlie  (.'0iiKrp)|p(tlou,  nctiiii!  tliTOugh  Ita  ddera,  to  perform  a 
oertala  fuiiclion  (appar*DlIy  ml  bar)  In  public  worklilp,  audi  as 
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Hven  churclies,  particularly  tho  NicolaitauiBiu  ukin 
to  the  errors  combiitcJ  io  tbo  EpisUc  uf  Jude.  It 
bIso  briugs  tho  iduu  uf  the  "  seven  kings  "  of  Rome 
(xYii.  9  £f.)  into  liue  with  the  Biinilar  passage  in  Darn, 
iv.,  80  abowiDg  that  the  suggestions  of  the  times  were 
the  same  to  luinilii  filled  with  tho  Apocalyptic  e^'stou 
BpriDging  from  Daniel.  We  saw  reason  to  place 
"Barnabas  "  under  Vespasian,  and  probably  not  long 
•fter  70  A.  D.  Nor  need  we  put  Rcvolntion  lOHny 
years  later.  For  it  is  only  after  ttio  rcigu  under 
which  John  is  living,  and  after  the  brief  one  expected 
for  his  successor,  that  the  brutal  tendency  in  the  em- 
pire— resting  at  bottom  on  force  and  not  on  the 
Spirit — is  to  break  forth  in  "  the  beast  which  was  and 
in  not,"  I.  «.,  in  renewed  and  couauniniat«d  Nero- 
nian  ferocity.  Hence  John  is  living  under  Vespt- 
iiaa's  relatively  beneficent  rule,  which  he  expects 
Titus  to  ooutinue  for  a  time.  Yet  even  now  the 
stress  is  beginning. 

The  book  of  Revelation  was  sent  as  an  tdentioal 
'*open  latter"  to  seven  churches  in  the  province  of 
Asia  with  which  the  writer  hod  special  relations. 
Its  aim  was  to  inspire  to  ateadfastnesa  of  godly  living 
under  the  enhanced  trials  which  he  sees  to  overhang 
them  and  the  Brotherhood  in  the  world,  in  the  next 
few  years.     Beyond  this  horizon  it  has  no  more  sig* 

rMdIag  or  prajrer.  Thu(  lh«  ftiDclIon  of  "Ktwlmr"  in  U«t.  i.  3 
(cC  1  Tim.  Iv.  13)  i«  protiably  tbe  partlaalnr  me  HBooial«il  with 
lh«  ''aQ|[*l,"  «t  cuiiKTcKaUaunl  dt-pui;,  la  Jolin'a  mind  Blwa  ad- 
draaiiiiit  bl«  wtitiiiK  t»  cacli  to  In/  hrton  Ui*  diurch.  H«dm  lbs 
chntcb  la  Kally  »]ilrp«w<l,  M  i«clM>  from  tfa«  colltctlT*lb(Wof 
Uia  "Tbon"  la  Hveral  ouuUxU. 
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nificance  than  anj'  other  book  of  the  New  Testament : 
for  bayoiid  the  brief  last  distreas  lay  to  the  writer's 
eye  only  the  Lord's  return  and  the  Bupernatural  era 
then  to  dawti,  and  beyond  that  the  Final  Judgment 
Kiid  eternity.  Its  spiritual  principles  abide  under  all 
the  conditionH  of  that  future  which  presented  itself 
to  liim  foreisbortenod  by  the  traditional  forms  of 
Apocalyptic  thought:  but  its  actual  form  is  full  of 
the  limitations  of  time,  place,  and  pre-Christian 
tradition  as  to  the  last  crisis  in  human  liistory. 

Its  cryptic  form  is  even  partly  of  the  nature  of 
defensive  color,  since  this  "epic  of  Christiitn  hope" 
would  be  viewed  by  the  authorities  as  high  irvAson 
aguiist  the  State.  Allowing  for  all  this,  it  was 
clearly  meant  to  be  understood  throughout  by  the 
hearers  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  reader  in 
Christian  assemblies,  who  perhnps  acted  also  as  an 
interpreter  of  ita  traditional  imagery.  Ita  contents 
were  practical  in  the  main :  things  to  be  observed 
with.a  view  to  the  near  ful61ment  of  its  burden  (i. 
8,  xxii.  10  ff.).  In  this  it  is  like  all  other  apoca- 
l3'ptic  known  to  ns.  Indeed  hardly  any  book  in 
the  New  Testament  is  so  relative  to  the  age  that 
aaw  its  birth,  and  less  looks  towards  or  is  adapted  to 
the  distant  future.  This  appears  not  only  in  its 
obscurity  to  the  plain  Christian  in  later  times,  owing 
to  its  temporary  alUiHionE  and  its  symbolism,  but 
also  In  the  fact  that  the  Church  early  felt  doubt  as 
to  its  utility.  Its  value  bud  once  been  great,  ss  an 
aid  to  faith  in  a  very  dark  hour.  Rut  once  the 
Church  began  to  naturalize  itself  in  the  Empire 
Mid  do  its  work  as  leaven,  it  became  a  positive 
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danger  aa  fostering  a  spirit  of  bliud  hatred  to  tht 
Koiuun  State  in  the  souls  of  nould-be  Ciu-btiau 
niat'tyrs.  So  again  iu  the  Middle  Ages  it  led,  espe- 
oiftily  n9  the  year  1000  drew  uigh.tomucli  wild  theo- 
rizing, on  the  atisiimption  that  it  was  a  book  of  literal 
ornolea  about  times  and  seasons  oenturies  after 
it  appeared  tm  light  upon  "things  shortly  to  come 
to  pass."  And  so,  in  spite  of  Uie  courage  wliich  it 
has  lent  to  reformeis  like  Savonarola,  its  effect  upon 
the  Church  has  been  of  doubtful  value.  For  it  has 
never  been  understood  since  its  own  day,  until  our 
own.  Now  we  are  recovering  the  key  to  it,  by  the 
biatorio  method  of  study :  and  it  may  become  a 
means  of  good  and  nothing  but  good.  But  this  im- 
plies that  DO  specific  references  to  events  yet  future 
must  be  imagined.  The  Chiistiau  must  study  it  for 
analogies,  not  for  "fulfilments." 

Was  it  ever  fulfilled?  Not  as  expected.  It  suf- 
fered from  the  mistaken  perspective  which  then 
marred  all  forecasts  as  to  the  "  Farousia,"  Tradt* 
tiona)  modes  of  thought  were  but  old  wtne-skina, 
wherein  to  pour  the  now  wine  of  Christ's  Gospel. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  all  that  was  then  available. 
Tliat  they  burst  under  the  pressure  uf  the  larger  and 
more  expansive  trutlis  need  nut  surprise  us.  It  was 
ao  witli  other  features  in  the  Messianic  expectation 
when  Jesus  came.  And  all  were  equally  fashioned 
on  the  older  precedents  under  whioh  the  progressire 
revelation  had  been  given.  In  every  case  the  moral  is 
the  same:  the  new  wine  must  fashion  skins  to  itsown 
capacity — new  irntha  of  the.  spirit  finding  fresh  men- 
tal vehicles— under  the  gradual  teaching  of  rrori- 
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deiice.  For  God'a  revelation  of  Hia  "way*  mid 
tliougliu"  in  ilia  New  Ee^lesia  is  a»  real  as  that  in 
tils  history  of  the  Old.  Nor  need  this  oompromiiw 
in  our  eyes  the  truths  of  the  Spirit  that  break 
tbroujj'h  the  first  forms  in  which  the  human  recip- 
ients strove  to  hody  them  forth  in  imngination.  For 
it  was  not  so  with  those  inspired  Apostles,  whom  bit- 
ter experience  tuught  their  own  humsu  limitations. 
Some  indeed,  who  had  liltio  of  the  new  life,  stumbled 
And  mocked.  But  the  Apostles  and  those  akin  to 
thorn  humbly  accepted  the  lessons  of  God'e  dealings 
with  His  own  Kingdom.  Of  such  docility  the  writer 
of  tlie  Apocalypse  is  himself  a  notable  example. 
When  we  compare  his  later  writings,'  we  see  a 
growing  dieentanglement  of  the  abiding  "eternal 
life  "  from  the  changeful  forms  of  its  earthly  history. 
In  the  First  Epistle  of  John  Aiiti-Christ  is  a  spirit, 
active  not  so  much  in  the  State  as  in  false  doctrine  : 
while  in  the  Johatinine  Gospel  tliere  is  strictly  speak- 
ing no  eschatology.  TJiere  the  vivid  present  oxpori- 
once  of  the  Lord's  return  in  the  Spirit  is  everything 
to  believers  (xvi.  17):  the  rest  is  left  to  the  Fnttiet 
and  His  good  time. 

>ThlipcoKrtMlu«»cbaloIof;7,  nnd  tb«ntMenceorr«hr«uMtttM)7 
Cbf  iJitoloKlcal  (trror,  ait  the  firinl  dinptoorof  Ibe  Ti«w  thnt  th«  ApO0> 
fttlU  D*  1nt«  u  DO'95.  Slmitnily  in  jta  ttlottiu^  piiMiOD  t^plMt 
■inncin  wo  IM  l)i«  icmnino  of  tlie  Itoiuiprgrs  tcinpFr,  Htid  In  Act 
or  Old  TolAroctit  icligioD.  the  dtsclpln  not  j»t  beiug  "  pcifwM  " 
aua  10  "m  hii  Mualrr"  in  the  yonriilnR  of  Ditiue  I'ily,  Yrt 
jQhn'vidFAormlliclDii.  "  lh«  ot«rnnl  tiocpcl  "  (ii».  6)  implicit  in 
'ni«  Jndoina  ud  «ip)icit  in  "  the  wltueM  of  Jmu«,"  in  OiU  lla 

tj  to  that  m«mai(«  of  "  tb«  •leraal  "  whlcti  OMcta  tia  tn  the 

«l  Ep1*tl«  And  tlie  GonpF).  If  <r«  pluce  the  Apor4ilyp(«  >t  o.  TS 
D.,  kiid  tbtue  oilitr  tKiam  leii  ur  Urteeu  yetra  later,  we  ntUQr 

,  Um  fncis.    B«e  the  next  ib«|iiei  liul  oue. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EMPIRE   V£U8US  CIICBCQ:   LUKB. 

ROM  the  time  when  Pauline  missiouB  be- 
gji)  to  react  by  their  success  upon  Cbris- 
tiaii  thought,  there  must  have  existed 
two  distinct  Attitudes  of  mind  towards 
the  Empire  and  all  for  which  it  stood. 
Wo  hiwe,  alrendy  aeSD  something  of  this  in  the  do- 
main of  apocalyptio.  There  the  I'atiline  Cendenoy 
was  to  see  in  tho  law  niid  order  of  the  Roioaa  State 
an  earthly  reflection  of  tho  Divine  rule,  a  check 
upon  human  solf-will  in  society  analogous  to  the 
diviner  discipline  of  tho  Mosaic  t.aw  in  Israel. 
Those,  ou  the  other  hand,  who  viewed  the  Empire 
more  from  ontaide,  dwelt  on  ita  brute  force  oa 
thwarting  the  realixnlion  of  God*s  Kingdom  in  and 
throngh  His  chosen  People.  If  John  in  his  Apoca> 
lypse  shared  tJio  hitter  fcvling,  the  former  lived  on 
in  one  of  Paul's  companiona,  Luke,  the  author  of  the 
third  Qospol  and  it«  tequi^l  the  Acta.  His  outlook 
iiI>on  "tho  times  of  tho  Gentiles,"  which  were  felt 
to  have  b«gun  in  a  special  eonse  witli  tho  fall  of  the 
Jewixh  State  in  70,  was  far  more  appreciative  than 
that  of  the  "Son  of  Thunder."  John  came  fresh 
from  Palestine :  and  the  ungodly  side  of  the  Empire 
naturally  impressed  hira  far  more  than  that  which 
appealed  to  men  bionght  up  as  its  citiiens  and  alive 
to  the  bonefite  of  its  law  and  civiliiatinn.  In  this 
light  Luke's  two  books  will  repay  attention. 
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Aa  to  the  form  of  Luke's  Go«p«l  niid  the  Acts, 
we  observe  tfaut  they  are  liistories  iit  a  Hviise  pecului 
to  themselves  among  early  Christiaii  Wrttings.  They 
have  a  genuine  historical  inteivst,  aa  this  was  uiider- 
»tood  by  the  best  Greek  histonaiis.  Their  autW 
wished  not  only  to  edify  by  recording  facts  and  say- 
ings precious  to  failh,  but  also  to  do  this  in  nn  or 
dered  form  that  should  do  justice  to  the  ii)nci>oon- 
itoctiou  of  the  events  as  tliey  actually  occurred,  and 
iu  the  larger  context  of  tlic  world's  liistory.  To  this 
new  departure  in  gospel-writing  Luke  hinmelf  calls 
attention  in  biii  Truface,  cumjiiu-ing  his  work  with  its 
predecessors  in  point  of  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  information,  in  orderly  arrangement,  and  in  con- 
sequent power  to  carry  home  to  tlio  reader,  by  its 
very  form,  assurance  us  to  the  things  recorded.  Nor 
does  he  leave  us  iu  duubt  as  to  the  type  of  reader  in 
view.  For  the  whole  work — Acts  being  included  in 
the  terms  of  the  Preface  to  the  gospel — is  formally 
addressed  to  a  man  high  in  the  Imperial  provincial 
service,  us  it  seems,  who  had  already  been  through 
the  ordinary  course  of  oral  instnictiun  [ealeehesit)  as 
given  to  Cln-istian  converts.  Tbia  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  mind  aa  a  factor  determining  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  narrative  in  a  writer  whose  artistic  power 
makes  him  always  master  of  his  materials,  whether 
ftB  to  omission,  iuHeition,  or  proportion.  To  t^uote 
the  words  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Uanisay : '  "it  is  plain  on  the 
face  of  Luke's  History,  that  he  has  taken  pMna  to 
connect  his  niirrative  with  the  general  history  of  the 

*  "  I.ijh.--a  nulludo  to  Die  Uoniaa  Wnrld,"  cli.  III.  (|>.  60)  «f  iLs 
lek  wuttMl,  K'ui  Ckriit  born  at  BttMdum  t 
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empire,  mid  timt  lie  liaa  noted  vith  special  care  the 
nilntious  between  the  new  religion  and  the  Koiuhd 
State  or  its  officials."  It  la  true  that  Luke  "speaks 
of  things  Roman  a«  they  appeared  to  a  Greek  "  ;  and 
that  his  interest  in  in  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
GrR!CO-RoniBu,  i.  e.,  coaniopglitun,  element  in  the 
Church,  in  spita  of  Jewish  exclueiveness  and  raiicor. 
But  he  seema  to  have  iu  mind  men  of  moie  Roman 
traditions  than  himself,  represented  by  "Theophi- 
lus,"  who  had  probably  come  from  Rome  on  the  pro- 
consular HtiiflT.  For  he  devotes  much  space  in  both 
parts  of  his  work  to  the  mutual  relations  of  Chris- 
tiiius  and  Roman  officinU  in  the  earlier  days. 

In  this  Luke  fulfils  the  great  law  of  til  cnrly 
Christian  literature.  Hia  aim  is  a  practical  one. 
The  life  wns  ho  absorbing  that  really  literary  products 
were  exceptional  and  the  result  of  necessity.  Here 
the  occasion  lay  in  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
empire  to  the  Christians  hinted  in  our  Inst  chapter, 
and  which  probably  b^»D  M  toon  as  Vespasian's 
spirit  came  fully  into  effect.  With  him  began  the 
irony  of  the  Christians'  lot,  namely  that  the  best 
rulers  proved  persecutors.  The  r«a»on  is  simple  in 
the  light  of  what  we  know  of  Roman  political  prin- 
ciple. The  public  welfare,  whether  as  bound  up 
with  due  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  state,  or  as 
menaced  by  all  that  ran  in  the  face  of  the  established 
order  of  society  or  tended  to  produce  local  tumult, 
was  from  the  first  affected  by  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
For  the  Chnrch  the  law  of  Odd  waa  superior  to  the 
law  of  the  State  and  had  a  prior  claim  to  obedience. 


To  Itomun  roligion,'  which  was  ftt  the  bottom  a 
moans  to  the  safely  of  the  State,  stioh  a  coiic«pUon 
wiiH  fully  or  ti-eosoii.  iSalu.*  reipublica  lumma  Ux. 
To  refuse  conformity  to  the  State  cult  was  Bacrilego 
ftiid  cunstructive  treason:  at  least  it  was  crimiitiLl 
obKtiiiucy  {obilinatio).  Conflict  was  iiiovilabla :  an 
inhuieiit  coutmriety  of  priiiciple  underlay  the  two 
eocietiee.  The  Church  was  "an  empire  within  an 
empire." 

At  tiriit  neither  side  realized  this  ;  each  understood 
too  little  of  the  other's  root-ideas.  But  as  Chris- 
tians cea&ed  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of 
Judaism,  which  enjoyed  a  position  of  special  tolera- 
tion— not  unniingled  with  contempt — tbey  became 
80  far  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  State.  Paul's  trial 
at  Rome  and  the  legal  hearings  which  preceded 
Nero's  atrocities  toward  the  Christians  in  autumn 
64,  served  no  doubt  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  central 
authorities  to  the  extent  of  the  divergence  in  princi- 
ples.* Thenceforth  the  Christians  were  in  constant 
jeopardy  even  in  the  provinces,  (iorernors  had  dis- 
creliormry  powers,*  in  the  interests  of  "law  and 
order,"  sufficient  to  enable  ibcm  to  ruprcss  Chris- 


'  Pahllc  wonbip  Is  h«r*  In  quMtlou.  Tt  wm  nlloTrnMc  to  nap- 
plfmnnt  thi<  wKli  TolnciUt.v  drvutiuti  to  nnj  iiiinibvi'  of  culu  Ibat 
vtire  Ikniiiwd  l>f  the  *(*!«  (rtlisioiK*  tieUm),  formally  or  Ucttly,  m 
aot  ialnilcnl  to  moinls  or  public  ordar, 

*  Tnoilui  fiDpllM  tliul  Clirhtinu  aloornrM  of  spirit  from  tb«  tc- 
toal  oourw  of  society  (lu  doomrd  tu  lien  1  ruction)  nns  almuly  con- 
slronl  OS  "bualitity  to  inaukiiMl"  (ediuni  jatfrii  knmani)  and 
Jud|{cd  nccoriliDc!;- 

■  "To  tcarcb  oat  and  piiniib  ucriUgious  pcnoiw"aod  olber 
"  •nvDiioa  of  society  "  {hoiirr  pubHei). 


tiamty  wliorover  it  eeetned  worth  the  truuble  and  tho 
risk  of  local  exct lenient.  It  only  needed  iLe  em- 
porot's  nod  to  put  thiu  niacliiiierj  into  general  cxer* 
oise:  and  tlie  nod  iiiigLt  be  giveu  by  his  iuitiatiou  of 
a  generally  vigorous  adtuiuistrative  policy,  rather 
than  by  any  specific  inetrucUous  or  by  his  own  ex- 
ample in  Kome  itself.  Now  ve  know  that  Ves- 
pasian's reign  did  mean  a  bracing  of  the  administra- 
tive sysUm.  Further,  his  son  Titus,  the  hero  of  the 
Jewish  War,  is  said  to  have  felt  that  Christianity  and 
Judaism  had  in  them  the  s»me  root  of  revolt  against 
tho  principle«  of  Roman  rule.  Accordingly  all  points 
to  the  lilcoliliood  that  peraeoution,  such  as  we  saw  in 
the  case  of  John  and  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse, 
arose  not  long  after  TO  A.  D.,  at  least  in  some  plaoea. 
For  local  public  feeling,  even  where  only  a  section 
of  it  was  involved  («.  jr-t  the  Jews,  or  thoiie  interested 
in  any  given  pagan  cult),  had  much  to  do  with  bring- 
ing Christiana  to  the  notice  of  the  magistrate,  who 
then  was  obliged  to  move  in  the  matter. 

Once  a  Christian  was  cliargod  in  this  way,  it  was 
not  enough  to  dear  himself  of  the  speoifio  crime* 
{fiagitia)  popularly  attributed  to  tliis  "aloof"  and 
"  inhuman  "  sect ; '  he  bad  to  prove  himself  loyal  to 


■  &I»doni  miiuioniti7  rxpeiiecKW  ma;  illustrate  IbU  fMllog  M  le 
th«  "  iiuuelglitxitlitiMt  "  or  CIiHiUad  abtlcutluD  oo  tnaaj  netal 
occuioui.  "To  n«gl*ct  ihc  otcnlog  inci^nip,  Iba  parltxllctil  vf- 
ferifiga  to  boiiachold  ui  locul  dtilllrH ;  to  ccMe  worabippiag  Uie 
dMd  ;  to  ntaat  tnotribnttona  towaniR  Idolnlroii*  pmn«Mlnm  or 
rtatiialt— In  Rborl  to  bfoom*  «  CliHstlnn  niid  aboudon  tbeliMlbm 
pntrli«cB  which  pcrtncnte  crerj  dopaitmcnt  nf  life,  in  to  niM  k 
atorm  of  iodigiiatiou  sod  p«ra»cuIloD  tliitl  fiKiiitiilly  involtMt 
wliol*  tuD-iXj  Id  Dlter  ruin  "  (from  n  Cbiaeie  miMiooiu}'*  lctt«i}i 


the  Empire  uid  iU  nllgion  by  an  «ct  of  eacrifice, 
generally  before  an  iinti^e  of  the  emperor.  To  be 
convicted,  tlien,  of  the  Cliristiau  "Name"  and  to 
refuse  to  clear  oneself.  aA  indicated,  was  in  itself  to 
bo  liable  to  death — though  tbo  extreme  penalty  was 
probably  seldom  exacted  before  the  end  of  Donii- 
tian's  reign  (81-%).  Hence  per&eciition  was  ever 
and  anon  breaking  out  through  the  initiative  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  pojiiiIarontcry(as  at  Ephesns  in  Paul's 
day),  or  even  of  magivterial  zeal.  Uut  it  was  not 
yet  aystomatio.  It  had  thus  all  the  more  appearance 
of  being  arbitrary  and  due  to  causes  which  could  be 
removed  by  explanations. 

It  was  natural  for  a  Christian  to  think  that 
apology  could  take  no  more  cogent  form  tbon  that 
of  an  appeal  to  the  happier  relations  of  former  days. 
Koraan  administration  was  marked  by  great  con- 
tinuity ;  but  here  was  an  apparent  exception  to  the 
rale.  It  was  with  this  feeling  in  his  mind  that  Luke 
wrote  his  gospel  and  especially  his  history  of  the  ear- 
lier Apostolic  Age  down  to  about  60  A.l).  Thus  these 
wero  not  only  historical  memoirs,  such  as  a  man  of 
Gr»CD-Roman  culture  could  appreciate  and  feel  at 
home  with.  They  also  embody  "  an  appeal  to  the 
truth  of  history  against  the  immoral  and  ruinous 
policy  of  the  reigning  emperor,  a  temperate  and 
solemn  record  by  one  who  had  played  a  great  part 
in  them  of  the  real  facts  regarding  the  formation  of 
the  Church,  its  steady  and  unswerving  loyalty  in  the 
past,  its  resolve  to  accept  the  existing  Imperial  gov- 
enimetit,  its  friendly  reception  by  many  Romans." 

it  ia  easiest  to  suppose  tliat  such  to  appeal  would 
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rbe  evoked  in  tlia  early  years  of  the  newer  policy  or 
practice,  laukiug  its  protest  iu  its  owu  way  uad  in 
another  epirit,  but  about  the  same  time  as  John's 
apocalypse,  r.  ; .,  about  75  A.  D.  As  to  place,  several 
lines  of  evidence  converge  on  Antioch.  Aa  to  its 
effect  in  the  direotion  Luke  prot>ably  had  in  vievr,  in 
fonnally  dedicating  it  to  a  Itigli  Roman  official' 
whom  he  atytes  "your  oxcellenoy."  we  know  noth- 
ing. But  no  doubt  it  passed  through  tikis  medium 
into  certain  official  circles,  as  a  statement  of  the 
Christian  case;  and  it  con  hardly  have  failed  to 
make  some  impression  even  in  those  quarters.  It  is 
suggestive  in  this  connection  to  recall  the  case  of 
Flavius  Clemens,  cousin  of  Domitian  and  consul  in 
9S  A.  D.,  who,  along  with  another  ex-consu},AciliU8 
Glabrio.and  apparently  a  number  of  Romans  of  posi- 
tion and  property,  was  tried  by  the  emperor  for 
sacrilege  and  put  to  death.  Circumstantial  evidence 
points  clearly  to  Christianity  as  having  been  part  of 
the  charge,  which  in  gonerut  amounted  to  treason 
against  the  now  morbidly  suspicious  emperor.  This 
h  clearest  os  regards  Clemens.*  the  "utterly  con* 
temptible  itidoleuco  "  of  whose  mode  of  life,  as  Sue- 
tonius esteemed  it,  was  probably  due  to  his  desire  to 
minimize  compliance  with  the  pagan  ritee  in  which 

■  Aa  "  Tli«opkilii«  ■'  moMia  "  Friend  of  G<nI."  Mi  m  It  vonM 
JnopArillM  n  hlKli-l>1nc«d  prnon  to  daiik'  him  Id  a  Chiiatian  book, 
ire  may  InTcr  that  thia  woa  not  bia  rail  name  ;  and  tlicrcwilli  w« 
aie  trtt  lo  rfgard  liim  aa  a  Ronaa  nttl«r  Ihaii  a  Greek. 

>  Eapcciallj-  on  acooDDt  of  til*  cImt  ChriaUaniti'  of  hta  wtfe 
DoiDiiilla  baniafaod  on  tbe  laai*  occaaion,  n1in««  ntaooiDb  baa 
beam  diaoOTorod  In  rcrtnl  llmra.  BlmEtar,  thouah  aliitlilcri  •*!• 
daooeiopponaUiOTlow  IbatGlabiio  na*  olio  a  Clmitiao. 


Tht  Apottot^  Agt. 


pablio  officials  bad  to  take  [Mirt.  Perhaps  eome  of 
t1)«  above  had  felt  the  influence  of  Luke's  work,' 
brought  to  their  notice  by  "  Theophilus,"  who  may 
even  himself  hnre  been  among  Domitian's  victims. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  added  on  other  featureit  of 
Luko's  books  as  indicative  of  the  type  of  piety  of  the 
circle  in  which  they  were  wtiltou.  We  have  seen 
how  Matthew,  as  compared  with  Mark,  hais  a  per- 
spective of  it«  own  which  roveaU  the  needs  of  its 
leaders  and  the  religious  ideals  of  its  author.  So 
is  it  with  Luke.  It  ia  the  btoadly  human  and  hn- 
mane  gospel.  It  seta  forth  Jesue  as  the  Saviour  of 
true  humanity  from  all  snares  and  bondages.  Luke 
felt  acutely  the  dualism  of  life,  Uie  life  of  self  and 
sin,  the  life  of  love  to  God  and  man.  The  aynipa- 
thetic  physiciuu  looked  out  with  pitying  eye  on  the 
bondage  to  evil,  both  moral  and  physical,  under  which 
humanity  groaned.  And  of  the  snares  by  which 
mankind  was  lured  to  its  ruin,  none  seemed  to  him 
more  potent  that  the  worldly  desires  bound  up  with 
riches  and  the  pursuit  oftJiem.  This  Bid«  of  Christ's 
own  tcacliing  had  come  under  his  notice  in  a  epe- 
eialty  emphatic  form  In  one  of  his  sources.  Luke 
has  preserved  it  and  mode  it  a  prime  feature  of  hia 
own  gospel. 

Over  against  the  tyranny  of  the  forces  of  ill,  Luke 
places  in  strong  relief  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
connecting  all  salvation  with  His  agency  ("power of 
the  (Holy)  Spirit,"  or  eimply  "holy  spirit").  And 
80  he  is  led  to  give  prominence  to  "the  Apostles/* 
as  the  prime  media  of  the  Spirit  whereby  Jesus' 
■  Acta  waiu  to  luve  Lmu  read  in  Rome  c  BO;  im  p.  410. 
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miiiutry  lind  cootiaued  boiog  (Act«  i.  1-8).  Tliis 
it  obviotitt  ill  AcU;  but  it  is  nlao  cliamcteriiiliu  of 
his  gospel,  ill  wliicli  tba  fvoling  uf  hix  own  day  to- 
wards the  hero«s  of  tlie  Act«  tliroivs  back  u  ccctaio 
glory  on  tbeir  earlier  state  of  truiiiiug.  And  in  this 
light  he  felt  it  iinbeooming,  for  instance,  to  record 
the  ambitious  request  of  the  hors  of  Zcbedee. 

Thia  go»pel,  then,  may  justly  bo  callci)  the  gospel 
for  man  as  inau ;  setting  forth,  not  so  luucti  Israel's 
Messiah,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  in  whom  all  "men  of 
good  wilt,"  Greek  and  Koman  as  n-ell  as  Jew,  were 
finding  and  should  further  find  the  birthright  of  hu- 
manity, souship  to  God. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


«  Th«  Ohwehei  <tf  Atia^"  e.  80-90  A.  D. 

HE  tvo  littlo  «pistles  knoiTn  ns  Second 
aud  Tliird  Johu  uru  for  Uie  historian 
aoiuiig  tbe  most  precious  documents  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Their  unique  value 
lies  in  this,  that  tliej-  open  up  tt  window 
into  church  life  in  provincial  Asia  a.  80-90  A.  D., 
through  which  we  can  see  tha  way  in  which  doctrlns , 
and  organization  were  developing.  As  regards  ex-' 
terunl  couditfous,  the  covert  stjle'  of  address  (b 
church  heing  "  a  lady."  and  its  members  her  "  chil- 
dren": BO,  the  writer's  "children")  points  to  the 
dangers  menacing  the  Christian  name,  the  sequel  of 
thoHe  hinted  in  the  messages  to  the  Churches  in  Itcv. 
ii.,  iii.  But  even  thin  could  not  prevent  the  work* 
ings  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  Brotherhood.  John 
in  particular  looked  out  from  Kphesus  with  solicit- 
ous love  upon  all  the  Asian  coniniunitiois.  in  which 
he  could  reckon  many  spirituul  children. 

The  situation  comes  out  clearly  in  the  second  of 
the  two  letters  in  question.     It  is  addressed  to  a 

'This  liu>  B  bftiriiiH  on  ll)«  titlo  "  tlie  Eliltr  "  by  wliich  Uic 
ApMI1«  Bljt«  himivtr,  ncrordlox  *<■  K  ui>i>K«  ttnrnA  hUa  in  1  Pet, 
T.  1.  Ill  llicMDMof  tbc  SmIot:  eonipaie  Pitpliu'  dm  of  tli*  Una 
tnr  "Uip  Falhora"  of  «u «I(I«r time. 
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meniher  of  some  itiflueitcet  perhaps  one  of  ihe  local 
elders,  aiitl  is  in  form  oiaiiil)'  a  letter  of  iatioductioii 
for  oerlaiii  bretlireii  of  John's  circle  about  to  pass 
ttutt  way  oil  an  cvaugelistio  luisaiou  to  rogions  b«- 
yond.  Finit  cometi  an  adapted  form  of  the  btereo- 
typed  upeiHDg  of  ancient  letters,  wishing  prosperity 
and  health  ;  and  then  the  Apostle  speaks  of  Uie  wit- 
ness to  Gains'  faithful  walk  borne  in  church- meeting 
by  brethren  whom  he  had  entertained  on  their  return 
journey  ti-om  some  similar  mission.  Such  cases  of 
devotion  to  the  truth  are  the  writer's  chief  ground  of 
gratitude  to  God.  Such  deeds  are  not  in  vain.  Let 
Gains  repeat  his  Icinduess  by  furthering  the  brethren 
once  more  on  theiv  path  of  labor  among  the  heathen, 
to  whom  they  wished  the  more  to  commend  the  Name 
by  not  taking  aught  from  them.  So  could  be  be 
partner  with  the  Truth. 

John  has  been  obliged  to  write  to  Gains  individ- 
ually. For  though  he  is  sending  a  letter  also  to  the 
church,  which,  in  the  person  of  its  chief  representa- 
tive, its  pastor  or  bltthop,  ought  to  show  official  hos- 
pitality to  stranger  brethren;  yet  the  Apostle's  ex> 
[lerienoe  of  this  man's  attitude  forbids  the  hope  that 
Uiotrephes  will  receive  any  belonging  to  his  circle- 
On  a  former  occasion  he  had  used  ill  words  of  John 
and  his  associates,  denying  their  friends  the  church's 
ho^itality,  and  trying  even  to  hinder  the  brethren 
from  oflTering  it  individually  by  the  threat  of  expul- 
sion. So  much  said,  the  letter  returns  to  its  original 
purpose,  accrediting  I>vmotriu8  ito  bearer  nnd  prob- 
ably one  of  the  missionary  party.  It  odds  that  the 
A[to«tlo  hopes  to  oome  himself  ere  long  and  say  mote 
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ImoB  to  faoa;  sends  grcetingti  to  Gftiue  from  "the 
friends";  nud  bida  him  convoy  tlic  like  to  "the 
friends"  of  his  own  cUcio.  Tliia  use  of"  tiia  friends  " 
is  probably  due  to  tlio  opecial  symputliy  between  one 
group  of  Gaius'  fellow -members  and  John's  circle. 
Indeed  Oaiiis  himself  seems  to  owe  his  new  life  to 
the  Apostle. 

As  to  the  letter  to  the  church,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  2  John  is  the  actual  epistle  referred  to 
in  3  John  9.  The  more  personal  letter  must  owe 
its  preservation  (where  so  many  others  have  perished) 
to  its  close  connection  with  the  more  public  one. 
The  iitylot  moreover,  and  phraseology  of  the  let- 
ters are  so  similar  that  they  must  bnve  been  written 
almost  at  a  sitting.  And  so  we  are  able  to  read 
farther  into  the  situation.  The  teaching  known  to 
us  through  1  John  had  already  reached  this  congre- 
gation. Diotrephes,  its  chief  pastor,  who  was  evi- 
dently inclined  at  least  to  tolerate  the  interpretation 
of  Christianity  there  denounced,  felt  that  tlie  issue 
was  being  definitely  raised:  that  he  and  his  church 
muiil  either  fall  into  line  with  the  Tnith  as  expounded 
by  John  and  his  brotlier  eyewitnesses,  or  assert  the 
right  to  judge  for  themselves  on  such  points  and 
welcome  as  brethren  whom  they  would.  In  this  view 
he  had  the  approval  of  a  largo  part  of  the  local 
church.  Yet  the  majority  wore  not  so  committed  to 
his  policy  of  ntpudiiiting  the  ti'Stimony  of  surviving 
disciples  of  Christ,  as  to  leave  John  without  good 
hope  that  a  personal  visit  might  bring  the  church  to 
recognise  the  Truth  as  he  lield  it  nnd,  if  necessary, 
to   repudiate   their  chief  office-bearer,  Diotrephes. 


FalM  "Progrtta"  Omdtmned, 
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For,  after  all,  it  was  a  matter  nf  fact,  resting  on  "  tes- 
timony " — a  favorite  idea  of  John's.  And  here  be 
fe«ls  tliat  his  personnl  presence  will  turn  the  scale. 

His  letter  to  the  church,  then,  like  {'atil's  second 
epistle  to  Coiintb,  was  written  as  a  feeler,  to  prepare 
men's  iniuds  by  a  definite  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
the  original  "Teaching*' by  which  they  had  been 
quickened  to  newness  of  life.  Hereniinds  tliem  that 
be  is  Diuking  no  new  demand  on  their  faiUi,  but  is 
simply  setting  foi-th  the  old  message  and  its  practical 
obligations.  They  had  built  their  lives,  so  far,  on 
"Jesus  Christ  as  one  coming  (i,  c^  come)  in  the 
flesh,"  one  with  a  veritable  humanity,  whereby  hu- 
rouiity  as  such — as  it  existed  in  them  and  in  all  men 
— bad  been  saactitlod  and  put  potentially  into  new 
and  filial  relations  to  the  Fatlier.  Let  them  not  sac- 
rifice what  they  hud  already  built  on  this  foundation, 
by  "advancing"  to  a  novel  theory  of  Ilia  person  and 
so  of  Hia  signilicance  for  human  life.  Such  "pro> 
gress  "  was  really  reti'ogression :  it  was  not  an  abiding 
by  the  original  root,  "the  teaching  of  the  Christ " 
Himself,  and  so  gave  no  guarantee  nf  a  true  poxsofl- 
sion  of  God.  It  was  realty  h  rival  Christ  that  was 
being  offered  by  those  who  had  loft  the  original 
Christian  ba.sis  of  communion  and  "gone  out  into 
tlie  world"  aa  deceivers.  I.et  them  have  no  feltow- 
abip  with  suoli ;  for  they  were  in  cfluet  serving,  not 
Christ,  but  Antichrist. 

The  letter  does  not  say  that  many  in  this  church 
were  inclined  to  guch  breach  with  the  historic  realities 
witnessed  by  himself  and  others ;  its  aim  is  to  give 
ftll  a  full  chance  to  dissociate  themselves  from  tbe 
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tendency  described.  Aa  to  Diotrepbes  himself,  be 
was  probably  mora  or  less  in  sytuputliy  with  the  new 
doctrine,  and  nisy  even  have  given  to  teachers  of  it 
the  fi'iendly  reception  he  now  refused  to  those  of  the 
Joliannitie  type.  But  it  seems  that  his  selMove  and 
oRioial  pride  were  more  in  question  Utan  hts  own  doc- 
trine, as  to  which  the  Apostle  tnakss  no  Epecific  charge. 
He  wanted  to  assert  his  official  autliority  unmistak- 
ably and  not  appvar  to  accept  dictation  from  outside, 
even  when  coming  from  apOHtulic  mon.  Such  is  the 
force  of  tho  epithet  "he  who  loveth  to  ptay  the  lead- 
ing part."  Ho.  as  the  church's  chief  official,  wished 
to  magnify  himself  in  magnifying  his  office,  lie  tried 
to  pei-suade  the  church  that  its  autonomy  was  being 
menaced ;  whereas  what  was  at  stake  was  its  very 
Christian  being  as  originally  founded — to  which  all 
autonomy  was  rotative.  This  is  the  Apostle's  sole 
interest :  and  he  is  sure  that  once  the  historic  basis  of 
the  Truth  is  made  plain  to  the  church,  they  will  de- 
cide against  the  specious  self-assertion  of  their  own 
bishop.  For  a  bishop,  in  the  later  sense  of  chief 
local  pastor,  he  was  in  function,'  though  probably 
not  yet  with  that  distinotuess  from  his  oolleagues  in 
the  eldership  which  murks  the  Aiuan  bishops  referred 
to  in  tho  letters  of  Ignatius  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later.  His  maHtvrful  spirit  had  made  a  deep  imprcs- 
siuQ  on  some  of  his  colleagues  and  on  the  church  as 
a  whole  :  and  this  in  itself  is  a  notable  fact  in  view 
of  the  weight  of  external  moral  authority  arrayed 

'  Thoa  be  hu  Ifae  chief  toIm  in  the  <)i)wttoii  at  expaiti^io  from 
Iho  Cliaroh'a  fellowdhip,  thouiiU  it  oanool  taktfSecI  Bpart  from 
ibe  coDBCDt  of  tlie  irliotc  Eliurcfa,  iocludiuK  Id  dden. 
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ngtunst  him.  But  tliere  were  those  who  demamd, 
Hud  notablj- (iaius.  Such  held  to.the  Trath  as  set 
forth  in  1  John  (2  John  4  ;  3  John  8  f.),  and  so  felt 
full  Chrisliuu  luve  for  brethren  on  their  way  t«  ex- 
tend it  to  fresh  flsldft. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  general  epistto  knowa 
as  1  John  came  before  or  after  the  two  smaller  let- 
ters. In  any  case  it  belongs  to  the  same  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  Asian  Churches  and  implies  like  condi- 
tions. Already  its  opening  will  seem  less  enigmatic. 
The  danger  of  the  hour  was  the  loss  of  the  historic 
ba»9  of  fact  toiiohitig  Christ,  to  which  it  was  the 
prime  function  of  Apc^tlcu  to  witness.  Hence  the 
stress  of  the  opening  worda  lies  on  what  had  onc« 
been  matter  of  experience  to  personal  disciples  u 
regards  the  manifested  Life.  This  the  writer  styles 
"the  word"  or  message  "of  life."  This  he  and 
those  associated  with  him  were  anxinus  to  trHnsmit 
in  unimpAJred  fulness  to  others,  to  whom  it  came 
only  indirectly — not  by  the  direct  witness  of  eye, 
ear,  and  ]iaii<) — yet  so  a«  to  nnlhenticate  itself 
in  spiritual  ozpcrience,  if  only  they  enhmitted  their 
live«  to  iVn  sway.  Such  experimental  realization  ts 
thi)  writer's  great  desire'  for  his  "children."  Only, 
the  Truth  itself  must  bo  reccivml  as  sutnething 
grounded  in  a  roal  human  life,  the  Divine  and  hu- 
man having  heen  perfectly  nnited  in  a  religious 
unity  eflfcctive  for  the  regeneration  and  perfecting  of 
moQ.    Humanity  had,  aa  it  were,  gained  a  new  root, 

■  "His  FMalonU  it  not  ■  iI<i|piiBlk  vspMiUon  of  trutb,  txit  on 
■pplloatlM  of  tb«  Trutb  t«  lifs  "  (WttlMtt,  «f  toe.). 
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that  of  the  Divine  filiftl  life.  And  tbe  vtUl  etiergie« 
hitent  therein,  and  realiiable  tliroiigb  the  Sjiiril,  as. 
stired  the  victory  of  faith  nver  sin  and  all  world-forces 
working  in  rivalry  to  God,  the  self-hood  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society.  Uut  on  one  condition :  that 
the  root  wn8  really  what  it  professed  to  be,  both  Di- 
vino  and  liumaii,  and  no  mere  Etublimnted  or  blood- 
leas  life  that  bad  nuver  known  the  strain  and  strcaa 
of  our  wciik  mortality.  Tli«  life  must  have  been 
manifested  inOiefieth. 

To  deny  this  was  to  strike  the  most  deadly  blow 
at  the  heart  of  the  gospel  aa  the  power  of  God  unto 
man's  salvation:  it  was  to  substitute  another  Christ 
for  Him  who  had  actually  appeared :  It  was  the  very 
spirit  of  false  prophecy,  nay  of  AntiebriBt.  The  be- 
setting mental  tendency  of  those  regions  was  to- 
wards an  ultra-spiritualism  rooted  iu  a  prejudice 
against  corporeal  life  as  such,  as  if  the  Divine 
had  or  could  have  no  direct  relations  therewith. 
To  such  thought  Christ  could  bo  Divine  only  by 
having  nothing  to  do  with  our  flesh.  However 
His  apparently  incarnate  life  was  to  be  explained. 
His  luiving  "  come  in  flesh  "  could  not  be  admitted. 
This  forced  its  adherents  to  deny  certain  cardiiiKl 
evangelic  facts,  and  nolahly  the  Passion  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross  as  reality  and  not  mere  semblance  (v.  6). 
Such  a  challenge  surviving  disciples  were  bound  to 
take  up.  Thoy  issued  a  manifesto  opposing  to 
theory,  bused  simply  on  speculative  prejudice,  the 
reality  of  facts  vouched  for  by  eyewitnesses,  the  orig- 
inal preachers  of  "  the  word  "  that  had  called  the 
churches  into  being.    Id  this  spirit  and  under  these 
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conditions  the  Apostolic  iiastoral  declarea:  "We  are 
of  God :  he  who  hath  true  knowledge  of  God  heaieth 
us,  he  that  is  not  of  God  heai«lh  us  not.  U«reb/ 
we  discern  the  spirit  of  the  Truth  and  the  spirit  of 
Error."  It  is  not  »  question  of  Apostolic  theory 
against  newer  theory :  it  is  one  of  ApoetoHc  witness 
to  fact,  as  against  novel  theories  which  rest  on  denial 
or  ignoring  of  such  fact. 

And  now  we  perceive  the  force  of  the  first  person 
plural  in  which  the  address  ia  c«st|  and  which  alter- 
nates with  the  first  pei'son  singular  throughout. 
The  witness  is  not  merely  that  of  one  Apostle  how- 
ever eminent,  but  of  all  Apostles  and  personal  dis- 
oijiles  of  Jesus  in  those  regions,  concentrated  for  the 
time  about  John  at  Ephesus.  Still  the  writer's  own 
personal  relations  with  the  Asian  Churches  come  out 
cleui'ly.  They  are  spiritually  his  "  little  children," 
even  those  "  seniors  "  whom  be  addresses  in  contrast 
to  the  "juniors  (ii.  IS  ff.)."  The  Truth  is  appre- 
hended on  different  sides  and  at  varying  depths  aa 
life  wears  on.  Yet  all  revealed  Truth  is  there  from 
the  first  in  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  specific 
form  in  which  the  Father  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
His  Fatherhood,  that  men  may  walk  with  Htm  in 
the  light  as  His  dutiful  ant}  loving  sons.  Hut  nil  ts 
vitally  or  religiously  conceived.  Men  cannot "  know" 
the  Truth,  aa  John  views  it,  and  not  "do "or "walk 
in  "  it. 

Thus  it  is  vain  and  false  to  say,  as  some  do, '  "we 


'  Tb»  Eplitt«  ijiKilaa  A  numbw  of  phraaii  and  bj  IboM  wb» 
Uoabt  «rTaa«0u*t7  In  a  [wrvert^d  mom  <f  (ti«ir  oitu.  Tlic; 
iBMtljooBM  ttom  Paul  or  from  Jofaa  Uaiailf  (rtcnrniHi  ia  lita 
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enjoy  fellowsliip  with  God,"  while  walking  in  the 
darkness  of  a  divided  life,  seeing  (rod's  truth  vrith- 
oitt  dditig  it.  If,  on  the  oontrary,  wu  wftllc  witli  uur 
whole  being  in  the  Light  of  l^uve  wherein  God  hath 
His  moral  being  (cf.  Matt.  v.  44  f.,  4S),  then  indeed 
we  hftvo  fellowship  wttli  Uie  eternal  God  Hinmelf,  a 
fellowship  from  which  the  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son 
removes  all  taint  uf  sin.  For  let  tis  not  deceive  our- 
selvi.'«  with  the  thought  that "  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  sin,"  that  we  have  already  got,  once  and  for 
all,  beyond  its  reaoh.  liather,  if  and  whenever  our 
conscience  is  shadowed  with  any  sin,  let  us  rely  on 
God's  fidelity  to  the  revelation  of  Himself  in  His 
Son,  and  humbly  accept  forgiveness  and  clennsing  at 
His  hands.  For  He  has  pruvidcd  a  Sui-ety  in  rela- 
tion to  human  tuns,  a  Propitiation,  One  in  whom 
as  einless  victor  over  sin  all  sins  are  virtually  an- 
nulled (i.  9.,  ii.  1  f.,  iii.  5.  iv.  10 :  John  iii.  16). 
All  who  penitently  approach  the  Father  through  tliis 
Patron  or  Advocate  against  acensing  sins,  can  count 
on  the  restored  light  of  His  countenance.  Itut  if 
we  go  still  further  and  say,  "We  have  never 
sinned,"  we  make  Him  out  false — since  He  has  ro* 
vealed  Himself  as  a  rcdcoming  God — and  eo  ohow 
that  wo  have  not  Uis  word  of  rovelation  io  us  at  uU. 


.  ii<wpel)-  Such  ar^  to"b«ia  tlwU^I"  (It.  »).  to  "Itbow  GoA" 
(U.  3),  "to  abMa  la  Ood"  (tv.  U,  13},  "ta  ahUl*  In  nim" 
(CIlti■^ii.0,98.iii.24),  "lo  beof  th.  Truib"  (ill.  IB).  "IoIotc 
G«d  "  (it,  90  t.,  r.  a).  OoA  »«■  at  oncn  liow  tbfM  lead  tbcBB- 
mItm  to  •  inet«lf  intcltcrtiiDl  acreptnlton,  aicalDHl  irhirh  John 
■  wbeD  h«  emphnaizen  conduct  oi  "  irollc "  h  Uie  teat  tbkt 
S  tomuBH  the  wtiole  man— lbs  oalf  cBlvntloa  tb«t  ha  wlO 
aewMga. 
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Yot  wliilu  nono  is  iaipQcoable,  Bin  is  no  dire  neces- 
sity. Jotin'ii  very  object  in  writing  is  to  teach  tlie 
secret  of  exemption  from  sin.  To  abide  in  [lim  \a 
to  overcome  sin.  Tfiete  ia  infinite  i^wer  in  the 
virtual  bearing  away  of  sin  by  the  3inlet*3  L»mb  (iti. 
5f. ;  John  i.  29).  Hence  knowledge,  real  knowl- 
edge, of  Hiiu  i»  to  be  gauged  by  keeping  of  His  com- 
mandments (ii.  8 ;  John  xtv.  21,  24).  Obedience 
meatiA  constimmated  love  of  God  and  assurance  of 
being  or  abiding  in  Him  (ii.  6  f.). 

In  BO  writing,  John  is  anxious  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  is  adding  nothing  to  the  message  brought  to 
them  when  first  they  heard  the  gospel  through  tho 
Pauline  Mission  in  those  regions.  And  yet  tho 
"  commandment "  was  new  in  this  sense,  that  it  now 
camo  in  fresh  fulness  of  meaning,  a  meaning  ever 
true  of  Him  and  potentially  true  of  them.  It  comes 
Afresh  because  tliey  arc  now  tittaiuing  maturity :  twi- 
light 'u  broadening  into  full  daylight:  "tho  dark  nesa 
is  passing,  and  the  Light  in  all  it«  reality  is  already 
shining."  In  this  clearer  light  they  can  now  see 
that  to  think  oneself  "  in  the  light "  and  at  the  name 
time  to  hate  one's  brother,  is  to  be  still  in  the  ditik  ; 
whereaa  to  love  one's  brother  is  to  abide  in  the  light 
and  be  free  from  all  offence  (ii.  7-11).  He  writ«s, 
then,  to  his  "dear  children,"  just  becuuM  their  sins 
have  been  forgiven  for  His  name's  sake,  and  the 
seniors  among  them  have  come  to  know  "  Him  that 
is  from  Ute  beginning,"  while  the  juniors  have  "  van- 
quished t)io  wicked  one."  Let  each  and  all  bvware 
of  loving  the  world  of  senso  and  the  things  in  it  that 
beguile:    for  love  of  that  world  and  love  of  the 
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Father  are  incompatible.  Fleshly  desire,  the 
on«  eye,  ami  the  Gelf-ftssertivencBs  of  liftt,  fire  i 
Father's  but  the  world's.  The  world  aud  its 
are  tiaiisitory :  eternity  belongs  ouly  to  hii 
doth  God's  will  (u.  la^lT). 

So  fur  we  find  little  that  is  not  common  to 
of  human  nature  in  all  times  and  places.  1 
empbuis  on  the  historical  manhood  of  the 
Life  made  manifest,  and  on  the  Passion  of  Jei 
Son  of  God  as  the  condition  of  human  cle 
from  sin,  is  striking.  The  secret  of  these  •£ 
comes  to  light  in  what  follows.  The  times  ^ 
fact  critical.  It  was  tlie  "  last  hour."  The  S] 
Atitichriat  WHS  active,  and  tliere  were  many 
chriets  "  abroad.  They  had  gone  forth  from  tha 
tian  camp,  showing  that  they  hud  never  shared  i 
They  bad  simply  made  manifest  their  innei 
They  bad  never  broken  with  their  old  pre; 
of  thought  or  prnctice  and  really  adopted  the  i 
religion  involved  in  the  message,  namely  that 
ft  thing  of  life,  a  spirit  akin  to  the  holy  love  of 
In  such  a  spirit  all  true  Christiana  sharec 
miction  from  the  Holy  One  "  whereby  they  k 
germ  all  things  needful.  The  error  which  no 
fronted  tbem  was  a  denial  that  .Tesiis  wna  1 
the  Chi-ist.  So  to  say  was  to  cut  at  the  i 
Divine  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  as  believed 
them.  It  was  through  the  Son,  taken  franlcly 
appeared,  namely  as  really  manifest  in  flesh 
humanity  of  Jesus,  that  the  Father  was 
known ;  and  only  so.  If,  as  thoy  were  sure, 
was  righteous,  then  only  they  who  do  righteo 
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oati  claim  to  have  be«ii  begotten  of  Him.  In  bo  end- 
ing tlii*  BGcUon,  John  hints  that  the  tendency  of  the 
nrroneous  view  of  Clirist's  [>erson  already  alluded 
to,  WAS  to  loosen  the  bond  between  creed  and  con- 
duct.    How  was  this? 

The  next  chapter  gives  no  clue,  since  it  resunies 
the  positive  doctrine  of  love  as  tJie  mark  of  the 
brethi-cu  in  contrast  to  tlie  world,  whose  hatred  is 
simply  duo  to  the  radical  contrast  of  its  underly- 
ing [jrinciple.  Christ  is  the  arohetype  of  the  Chrie- 
tian  life,  in  tlint  He  laid  dovn  His  life  for  others. 
Then,  iu  chapter  iv.  John  returns  hy  way  of  con- 
ireet  to  speak  of  false  teaching.  Let  thcnt  test  the 
spirits  to  see  whether  tliey  are  of  God :  "  for  many 
&lse  prophets  have  gone  forth  into  the  world."  And 
the  test  is  this:  "Every  spirit  that  acknowledgeth 
Jesus  Christ  as  come  in  flesh  (i.  «.,  in  full,  real 
humanity ),i8  of  God :  and  every  spirit  that  resolveth ' 
JoHUB  (into  two  distinct  beings,  the  human  Jesus  and 
the  Divine  Christ),  is  not  of  God."  Here,  then,  we 
have  it,  the  theory  making  against  a  truly  ethical  life, 
a  walk  in  the  power  of  the  Truth.  It  was  not  quite 
what  later  passed  as  Doc«ti*m,  the  view  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  among  men  only  in  phantom  form, 
having  nothing  material  or  bodily  about^Him.  It 
was  rather  that  at  the  baptism  there  entered  into 
temporary  union  with  the  man  Jesus  the  heavenly 
being  called  the  Christ;  so  tliat  the  two  remained  dis- 
tinguishable and  were  in  fact  separated  before  the 
Passion,  the  Christ  returning  to  heaven  and  Jesus 

'  Th«  oldMl  t«»dliiB  «r  which  wo  have  dircel  CTideoot  (eud  ot 
SMOnd  ceainrj)  and  fMonmeadsd  by  Its  VM7  dUbnl^. 
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[endurii)g  death  to  no  suvmg  end.'    Acoonlinglj',  its 

[adhereiiM  made  much  of  ibe  BuptUin.  In  it  tho 
Clirist  li«d  actuallj  "  come  " ;  there  the  Divine  voice 

I'SiUuted  Jeaus  as  the  Beloved  Son.  This  they  rend 
iit  the  light  of  Pa.  ii.  7  as  the  "begetting"  or  con- 
stituting of  Jesua  as  Measiah.  John  himsetf  aaw 
great  eignificaaoe  in  the  baptism  oa  a  stage  hi  the 

riDiuiifestatioii  of  the  Sonaliip:  but  he  no  less  insisted 
on  the  Ptts^on  as  equally  ciiscntial,  witnensod  equally 
by  the  Spirit,  i.  *.,  by  aupernntural  *tt«6tation  in  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.*  Thus,  "tliroe  are  they  that 
bear  witness,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood;  end  the  three  converge  on  one  point,"  the 
unity  of  the  human  and  Divine  in  the  one  Jeaus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (v.  6-8). 

The  view  here  conlrorerted  a  the  peculiar  semi. 
docetism  due  to  a  blending  of  Jevisb  and  Hellenio 
elements,  and  identified  with  the  Ilelleiiist  CerinUius. 
He  lukd  come  to  share  tho  philosophic  prejudice, 
usual  io  the  more  spiritual  Greek  thinkers,  against 
the  idea  that  the  Divine  could  share  in  the  wenkness 
and  suffering  of  the  bodily  side  of  humanity.  Ac- 
cordingly he  made  his  heavenly  Christ's  ooiiiieotion 


■Tho  nhiiolate  diiallum  ofcplrlt"  nnil  "Hc^h"  nfalob  Uttf 
dinTpmed  In  themarlvcs.iiiKl  In  tho  diacorer;  ot  nbkh  dalvatlMi  U 
Iticm  lAr¥:rlf  rntisiiitcil,  th«;  wiw  in  the  Snviour.  The  Cbriil  wm 
•  "B|iitit"  which  dwelt  for  n  time  in  lli«  "flt*)i"or  Jmos  vrltfa- 
oul  Kii11]r  bliaring  Iii*  life. 

*rrnbiib1r  in  the  drciimUnDCM  of  lfa«  Paaaion:  Ihecaatiagor 
Uie  lou  (John  xix.  34 ;  Va.  xiii.  IS),  iIih  Tbint  aaA  (h«  fnlTmtA 
Vln«(cttT  (tif.  39;  l^l.  Ixtx.  31),  "iiol  ahon«of  bini  thnll  bebf«k»D 
iM.  30,  «r.  tlio  Pn8ch»l  Laitib.  Ex.  xii.  16,  aud  Pb.  uziv.  90), 
and  Uw  Pieroiog  of  tho  aide  {ii.  37 ;  Ztcb.  xii.  10). 
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tliei-ewich  both  indirect  and  temporary.  His  "  Alex- 
andrine" Greek  cullute  warjted  hU  views  of  Jesus 
ns  tho  Aottial  Christ,  in  tlie  face  of  the  tesLiraony  of 
the  original  wilueases.  This,  while  it  helped  to 
commend  hia  teaching  to  the  current  oultur«  of  the 
daj:,  was  to  John  the  outcome  of  a  wlf -opinionated 
mind  and  the  opposite  of  childlike  docility  to  facte. 
It  WAS  one  phase  of  the  vortdly  principle.  He 
could,  therefore,  without  egotism  say  ou  behalf  of 
the  surviving  mtnesses  (iv.  5  f.) :  "  They  are  of  the 
world :  for  this  reason  they  speak  of  the  world  nnd 
the  n-orld  heareth  thorn.  We  are  of  God:  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us :  he  who  is  not  of  God 
hearetti  not  us.  By  tliis  we  know  the  sjiirit  of 
truth  and  the  spirit  of  on-or."  It  was  a  rough  and 
only  opproximute  test,  true  not  so  much  of  in* 
dividuab  as  of  a  class.  For  while  the  logic  of  any 
teaching  will  certainly  reveal  itself  in  the  doss  in 
the  long  run,  the  individual  is  drawn  to  it  by  many 
motives,  and  by  these  he  must  be- judged.  But  in 
any  case  the  test  clearly  shows  the  practical  and  an- 
si'cculattve  attitude  in  which  John  stood  to  Christian 
doctrine.  It  was  on  a  matter  of  hot  that  these  men 
turned  tlieir  backs,  rather  than  on  a  theory.  Indeed 
their  tlieory  was  more  elaborate  than  the  funda- 
mental Christian  Confession,  "Jesus  i<  the  Christ" 
(Ji^liri  i.  41-49,  vi.  69,  xx.  81).  which  they  rejected. 
And  so  their  error  had  a  moral  root.  It  had  also 
serious  practical  iesuM,  by  undermining  their  faith  in 
the  manifested  Life  ss  the  pledge  and  real  basis  of 
the  Christian's  victory  over  the  world,  in  like  wise  to 
that  of  the  Saviour  hiuiaelf. 
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It  is  thin  sense  of  th«  necflSBary  control  exercised 
over  the  whole  man,  hits  affectiuiis  and  will,  hj 
knowing  God  in  Jcxus  Chmt,  tliat  niarlu  off  John 
and  imloed  all  the  New  Tvstiimcnt  writers  from  those 
who  come  after.  The  Greek  idea  of  "knowledge  " 
as  a  thing  of  the  intellect  tncrely,  a  matter  of  ideas 
apart  from  their  relation  to  conscience  and  conduct, 
soon  began  to  emasculate  the  fulness  of  the  biblical 
usage,  which  was  always  vital,  a  knowing  with  the 
whole  personality  or  heart.  This  Hebraic  or  experi- 
mental note  is  oonimon  to  the  biblical  writings  and 
gives  Uiem  their  peculiar  religious  quality.  But  it 
made  them  liable  to  constant  misinterpretation  by 
the  Greek  mind,  as  by  the  modern  mind  which  it  has 
so  largely  formed.  Their  religious  "  knowledge  "  has 
constantly  been  attenuat«d  into  theological  or  dog- 
matic, namely  the  former  mhiut  the  personal  attitude 
of  the  soul  in  which  it  exists.  Henoe  the  abBolut«- 
ness  of  the  bond  between  "light"  and  "life," 
"trnth"  and  "  rigliteousness,"  "knowledge"  and 
*'  love,"  seems  to  the  superficial  reader  strained  and 
arbitrary.  He  Is  thinking  of  the  former  idecis  as  ab- 
stract, as  they  may  exist  in  the  head  without  stirring 
the  heart;  but  John  thinks  of  them  as  necessarily 
enkindling  their  appropriate  glow  throughout  the 
whole  man. 

To  an  eyewitness  possessed  by  the  personal  im- 
pression of  his  adored  Master,  the  self-deceived  or 
indeterminate  attitude  was  largely  unthinkable. 
And  so  we  must  take  many  of  the  apostle's  absolute 
statements,  not  as  truths  fulfilled  at  every  moment 
in    the   history  of   any   professing   Christiau,  even 
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where  not  lusiiicere,  but  as  putting  in  olear-cut  form 
tendeiiciea  or  laws  of  the  religious  life  wliicli  iti  ttio 
long  run  assert  themselves  itievitablj^ — and  would  do 
so  at  once,  weie  man  mora  ooiiaistent  in  hiti  inucr 
life. 

Ill  this  ideal  sense,  it  is  true  t1iftt*'he  tliat  ubideth 
in  Him  siutieth  not"  iu  consctouu  purpuso;  thiit  ist 
80  far  ax  ono  ubideth,  oo  far  foilh  he  siiineth  not. 
Tho  extreme  value  of  this  deeper  truth,  the  nhiding 
uiiioD  of  the  new  life — "that  which  is  begotten  of 
God" — with  its  kindred  souice,  and  its  mighty  po- 
tency of  overcoming  the  world,  holds  good.  It  un- 
derlies the  Christian's  creed — the  nearest  thing  to  a 
confession  of  faith  found  in  the  Apostolic  writings — 
with  which  the  manifesto  cloeea.  "We  know  that 
every  one  who  is  begotten  of  God  siniiath  not,  but 
the  Ilegotten  of  God  keepoth  him,  and  the  evil  one 
toucheth  him  not.  We  know  that  we  are  of  God 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  tJie  evil  ono.  We 
know  that  tho  Son  of  God  hath  come  and  hath  given 
us  uudoriitHiidiug  to  r<!i:ognize  Him  that  is  true,  and 
we  are  iu  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son,  Jeaus 
Christ.  This  is  (he  true  Goil  and  life  eternah  Lit- 
tle children,  guard  yourselves  from  idols."  It  is  a 
genuinely  religious  utterance  ;  each  and  every  clause 
appeals  etraiglit  to  the  Christian  experience  of  tlia 
simplest  saint.  Piety,  not  brains,  qualities  for  its 
repetition  with  conviction.  It  U  no  amalgam  of  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  though  it  no  doubt  Involves 
much  with  which  philosophy  must  dc4l  in  its  own 
way.  But  this  is  not  religion's  way — the  Spirit't 
witnws  with  the  conscious  spirit  of  man. 
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Fi'om  lli6  viintuge-ground  of  tbis  KpUtle  we  can 
now  ap[>[iiat;li  lUo  Ouspal  uccording  tu  John,  bo 
liable  to  misuiidantuiidiiig  if  appmuched  directly 
from  the  side  of  coutempornry  Greek  thought,  For 
in  that  case  one  fixes  ou  the  term  "  the  Word  "  or 
Logoe  protuiiient  iu  its  pre&ce,  and  construofl  it  lu 
(lue  would  in  Plato  or  at  least  in  the  Jewish  Plato, 
the  Aluxundriuo  Philo.  But  in  reality  the  question 
lUi  to  the  source  whence  John  burruwed  the  phrase 
u)  quite  secondary;  the  primary  tiling  is  the  sense 
with  which  he  filled  it.  And  this,  in  the  tight  of 
1  John,  is  seen  to  be  a  new  and  pui-ely  religious  one. 
Lay  the  prefaces  of  the  two  writings  side  by  (tide, 
and  it  is  clear  that  what  in  1  John  the  writer  de- 
Bci-ibes  iu  his  uwu  chosen  way  us  the  Lifo,  ho  styles 
in  hill  Gospel  the  Word.  The  formor.iia  used  in  the 
1ms  studied  writing,  gives  bis  inmost  Uiought  in  its 
essential  or  religious  form.  If,  then,  the  latter  has 
really  its  philosophic  or  technical  Eiense  at  all  (see 
Rev.  xix.  18 ;  I  John  i.  1),  we  must  seek  the  reason 
not  so  much  in  the  writer  as  iu  hia  readers.  For  the 
Gospel  contemplates  others  besides  converts,  and 
aimti  at  hiinging  the  truth  more  into  contact  with 
the  higher  side  of  Hellenistic  thought. 

This  apologetic  signitioance  of  one  aspect  of  the 
preface  is  conlirmed  by  anotlicr,  that  in  which  it 
contrasts  the  functions  of  John  as  Forerunner  and 
Jesus  as  Messianic  Son.  The  prominence  given  to 
their  relations  iu  the  preface  and  fn-st  chapter,  oa 
dso  oisewhcTO  (iii.  22^iv.  1.  v.  SS  if.,  x.  40-42),  cuu 
only  he  explained  by  the  practical  ueed  of  correct- 
iug  u  wrong  view  on   the  subject,  current  ia  the 
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writer's  time  and  locality.  Of  this  possibility  we 
already  havo  some  hint  in  Acts  xyiii.  24,  xix.  7. 
Wo  liave  SCCD  too  how  tlte  Alexaiidiine  Cerinthiis 
mugnified  tbu  pluco  of  tlio  baptism  in  tlie  vocation 
of  Jesus ;  and  this  may  well  haw  tended  to  |iiit  Him 
and  the  Baptist  very  much  ou  a  level. '  Hvuce  John 
emphasizes  the  purely  preliminary  place  of  the  Bap- 
tist ;  while,  as  against  Ceriuthus'  tbuory,  tbe  Word 
— the  very  Life  and  Light  of  God  ub  luauifost — is 
boldly  stated  to  have  become  (lesb,  t.  e.,  human,  and 
to  liave  been  the  object  of  the  Baptist's  dutiful  wit- 
ness. Once  we  grasp  this  principle,  the  explanatory 
and  ooirecUve  motive  of  tlie  work, — as  a  gospel 
meant  to  supplement  the  Synoptic  type  in  view  of 
subsequont  developmentj;  of  thought — the  whole  be- 
comes full  of  suggestions  as  to  the  actual  situation 
in  Epheaus  and  its  district.  We  overbear,  as  it 
were,  not  only  tbe  wild  theorizings  prompted  by 
pagan  habits  of  thought,  whether  Oriental  or  Greek, 
but  also  the  objections  of  Jewish  prejudice  living 
on  oubiide  Palestine.  This  alone  can  explain  its 
preservation  of  the  controversies  of  tbe  old  Jud^an 
days,  otherwise  quite  oat  of  place  in  a  work  dotni- 

■  Some  diMplca  of  John  tma  »vm  U>  bat*  cl*im«l  tbal  ibo 
Buptiat  biaadf  wo*  Ui«  Cbrint,  »c«Iqii  ihnt  Jwna  had  cal1«d  bim 
"grtkler  tfaao  nil  men  nad  all  prophcta  "  (cf.  MntL  li.  9,  II). 
Tbi*  at  luut  in  lUtnl  in  lb*  CtoMmibM  Btn/KiUiHu,  i.  60.  And  It 
mail  ti«  ntlon-Hl  tbnl  th«  raAnoM  to  Ui*  Bkpttel  in  John  i.  0-6 
KBini  in  point,  if  iro  aiaj  oaimm*  (hut  tb«  OTUif^clliI  U  hci«  cor- 
tectin)(  nDcli  a  TJoor.  In  Uiat  raiK  na  got  a  iuoUtc  fot  Um  tlafaDr* 
ate  tvriai  In  nhirli  llio  Won]  in  dcacrtbml,  ia  nnitrait  to  the  cieii> 
iPDia  of  llui  GihimI  and  thi>  wording  of  ila  aim  in  XX.  31,  ajid  Uiat 
witboni  attrilxitliiK  W  Jobn  a  mora  pbilooopbio  iateirat  than  be 
cjaawhoie  exblblu. 
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iititcd  not  bjr  tlie  historical  but  by  the  religious  in- 
tficat. '  And  lu  (be  greater  Tsriety  of  the  views 
tbuii  corrected,  tut  elso  iu  the  more  developed  form 
of  the  error  iuvolveii, '  ve  hnve  u  bint  tbut  tl>e 
Gospel  came  later  ttuiu  the  Epistle,  aud  wa«  iu  fuct 
Jotiu's  last  work. 

Id  anotlier  respect  the  analogy  of  1  John  expluititt 
things'  about  the  Gospel.  Aa  the  one  lias  been 
seen  to  proceed  from  a  circle  rather  than  an  individ- 
ual and  to  be  addressed  to  a  definite  conatitnenoy 
of  readers,  so  ia  it  vitb  the  other.  This  appeara 
from  several  passages  in  which  the  third  person  of 
unmitioii  is  brukvn  into  by  "asides,"  as  it  werci 
using  the  '*  we  "  and  "  you  "  of  more  personal  refer- 
ence. Thus,*'  tlie  Word  became  flesh  and  tabernacled 
among  us  and  we  beheld  His  glory,"  is  the  testimony 
of  a  body  of  original  eyewitnesses;  while  the  solemn 
witness  as  to  the  pierced  Mde  and  the  emission  of 
blood  and  water,  is  made  "  that  ye  may  the  more  be- 
lieve." The  fonn  of  this  as6i;vcration  is  remarkable. 
It  is  OS  follows:  "And  lie  that  hath  beheld  hath 
borne  witness,  and  true  is  his  witness  :  and  that  One 
(i.  e.,  the  Sufferer,  now  glorified)  kuuweth  tliat  be 

■  See  Tiii.  48  C,  Ix.  39.,  1. 15  S..  xi.  SI  ff,  xU.  3S.,  xrUi.  4  IT., 
xix.  II. 

■  Iu  xix.  31  r,  but  uot  in  1  JobD,  It  is  iuiplitd  tbat  tb«  boiljr  of 
Christ  nte  Hllrgud  lo  liave  bevu  onlj  a  wnuiug  I)OiI}i. 

*  Oue  0107  "''<'  vth.-ii  wptoa  nt  fimt  a  cnids  uav  «r  Ibe  term 
"  (Imli "  iu  vcrluiu  cviitixin,  t.  g.,  to  tttt  tli«  f1«Ii  or  (liv  .Sou  of 
Man  (ii.  SI  ff.).  Tlie  fuii  ia,  that  il  hiui  becume  to  Jubu  a  t«ch- 
oioul  term  fur  tlie  liuinnuitj  of  Christ,  evetj  when  bo  ia  tvArriog 
not  to  ila  bodily  but  ouly  to  its  iipiritu»l  side— wbnt  Paul  nlU 
"Ibe  miad  of  Cliri^t" — as  embodied  pieoemsd  iu  His uljiukh (ri. 
63). 
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Bakiitli  Initli."  Here  the  author,  who  eUewliere 
lea  to  liitnac'lf  only  covertly  us  "the  disciiile 
whom  Jesua  loved,"  or  "auother  disciple"  (in  as»o- 
cintioi)  with  Sijiion  Peter),  is  speaking  in  his  own 
person  aa  clearly  na  he  cared  to  do.  For  he  has  just 
rcfcrrod  to  "the  disciple  whom  He  loved  "  as  stand* 
ing  hy  the  cross.  And  Siially,  in  the  closing  wuids 
of  the  Gospel  as  uriginiilly  planned  and  executed 
(xx.  31),  direct  appeal  te  inude  Lo  the  writer's  con> 
stitueuoy,  presuinahly  the  earoe  as  in  1  John,  dm  if 
ideally  present  and  listening  to  him  witnessing  in  a 
Church  gathering.  "Tliese  things  have  been  writ- 
ten that  ye  may  go  on  believing  (Btwrto^rt,  as  in  xix. 
35)  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  as  ye  believe  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name." 

Here,  obviously,  the  first  draft  of  the  gospel  ended. 
But  before  it  really  went  forth  to  the  Asian  Churches, 
chapter  xxi.  was  added  as  a  sort  of  appendix.  This 
can  have  been  done  only  to  neot  a  presung  pno- 
ticnl  want,  a  want  that  had  not  occurred  to  tlio  writer 
himself,  but  rather  to  others  o»  hearing  what  ho  had 
written  and  on  being  consulted  as  to  its  fitness  in  re- 
lation to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Churches.  While 
the  language  and  style  are  generally  of  n  piece  with 
what  precedes,  there  are  notes  at  the  end  which  im- 
ply the  hand  of  others.  Tliua  the  appendix  is  the 
work  of  John's  companions,  who  added,  with  his 
couHent,  with  his  help,  and  in  his  familiar  style  (one 
may  have  been  his  amanuensis'),  what  they  felt  to 

'Tlira  slighL  inUrTenlJoD  of  wioUiec  tua,j  vxploiu  ll>e  phnwe 
^lli«  iliK-lt'ln  wliiiiii  Jmim  Io**(1."  Jn*l  ih«  (Illo  tij  irliicb  John 
nDiilil  li»  lovioglj  ItnottEi  aiBong  hU  fnnidH.  lint  bUiUjr  one  bs 
woulil  of  bUono  molloiD  uw  in  viilingoTIiIiiiKir. 


b«  a  word  for  the  tiinctt.  Nor  U  their  motive  oU- 
Bcure.  It  ia  implied  in  vcrav  23.  Tliey  vrishcd  to 
correct  AUthoritdtivoly  u  iiiisliikcii  iuforonco  from  h 
current  nftying  of  tbu  Lord,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Parousia  should  occur  during  John's  lifetime.  This 
was  not  the  real  point  of  the  saying  itself,  but  it  was 
an  easy  perversion  of  it,  and  had  its  grave  dangers. 
John  was  still  alive  (aa  "he  who  witncsseth");  but 
he  might  well  die  before  the  Parotiitiu,  even  though 
it  were  actually  near  at  hand.  The  credit  of  the 
Lord'n  word  was  too  precious  to  b«  staki.-d  on  a  mla- 
uudcnituiidiiig.  Hciico  this  appendix,  calmly  correc* 
tive  of  the  Buying  current  "among  the  brethren." 
Accordingly  the  fourth  goxpel  appeared  with  the 
weight  not  only  of  the  grentest  of  surviving  Apos- 
tles, but  also  of  a  circle  of  responsible  associates* 
in  Ephesus.  among  whom  were  eycwitnesBOB  of  the 
Saviour's  life.  And  that  is  just  what  late  second 
century  tradition  tells  u»  of  the  quasi -collect!T« 
anthorship  of  this,  the  latest  of  the  gospels. 

One  further  inference  seems  warranted,  that  as  to 
date.  It  is  natural  to  surmise  that  it  van  John's  ad- 
vanced age  that  forced  the  need  of  the  appendix  on 
thf  attention  of  his  friends.  This  would  point  to  a 
time  someivhorc  ubiuit  90,  when  John  would  be  liardly 
leas  than  eighty  years  of  age.  Putting  the  gospel 
then  c.  85-90,  A.  D.,  one  would  put  the  epistles  a 
little  earlier.     There  is  an  early  tradition  that  John 


'The  contrast  of  llic  flmt  perMn,  "I  Mippow,"  in  (lie  Inst  T«ir«« 
or  all  (ixi.  96),  ImpIlM  tliat  ila  Diilv*  liypirbolc  is  only  Uir  m- 
tburiaBm  of  some  inillTliliial.  ni1il«il  co  n  onpj  of  tlip  flnlstinl  work 
— prolMt^  th«  otQcbkl  copr  bolati([lti)(  to  tli*  EpliMiui  CLutuli, 
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enrvived  Doinitian's  reign :  and  thers  U  no  olijeclton 
to  tbis,  so  long  AS  oiiu  dov»  not  put  bJs  last  wrilings  in 
extreme  old  age,  of  which  thoj  bear  no  trace.  The 
last  glimpse  of  him  tliat  tradition  givea  uft  is  not  of 
literary  activity,  or  even  of  preaciiiiig  in  the  ordinary 
fiense :  but  of  the  old  man,  in  extreme  feebleness,  but 
more  than  ever  the  object  of  aiTectionate  reverence, 
being  carried  into  the  ohiircb-moeting  and  being  able 
now  to  say  little  more  titan,  "  Little  children,  love 
one  another."     A  fit  epilogue  to  hia  life-work. 

The  later  Jobannioe  writings  testify  in  a  twofold 
way  to  tho  impression  which  thv  Paulino  gospel  liad 
left  on  EphcKuii  and  the  adjoiuiitg  rugiunit.  Not 
only  did  the  antinomiau  tendency  of  thoee  against 
whom  John  writes  in  the  First  Epistle  {(.  <j^  i.  6-9, 
ii.  4,  iii.  4  £f.)  probably  aupi>ort  itaelf  upon  Paul's 
contrast  between  "flesh"  and  "spirit,"  which  they 
twisted  to  tlio  sense  that  tho  spirit  of  the  rcgoucrate 
had  no  responsibility  for  tho  fl^h  and  it»  d<^cds.' 
John's  own  way  of  meeting  tliem  is  on  the  lines  of 
the  Paulino  experience  and  doctrine  of  the  victory 
of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  in  virtue  of  mystical 
union  with  Christ.  He  opiiOMcs  to  the  false  knowN 
edge  (jjrto$<*)  of  God  in  Christ,  intellectual  or  eroo- 

■If&n;  one  wWim  la  mliw  bos  tbla  oonid  fnmir  ■honi,  Itt 
hioi  read  Bon.  vii.  T-SS,  that  itriVinmwam  nrnplrlliml  anlo- 
bicgnpli/.  IdIo  which  few  then  im-  tonn  titlrt  w«ra  abl*  to  enlAr. 
Obw  niH,  ■•  tb«  Greek  mind  wbk  proiw  lo  do,  Itio  bii>tiiI  mow 
i>f"i)i«llMli"HininU«r«l  rlemanl  lo  •  lonn's  Tor;  [<motinlllr, 
nail  on»  tan  •««  how  tava  conld  holkro  that  it  wan  tnm  nil  ■«• 
g^ril  to  lh«  doinjp  of  llio  bod;  or  IU«b,  m  bivt*  mornl  drlaoloti, 
thai  OxKl  datlvend  mm  lu  Cbriiit.  flurli  vroald  tbeu  toko  v.  3A 
Iit«ni1lj,  and  iilwonMtDFdljr  )ir«  Itro  IlrM. 
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tiotial  merely,  tlie  true  gnosis  wliich  implies  tnoial 
identity  likewise,  the  Bpiritual  uuion  of  the  whole 
man.  It  is  this  profoundly  ethical  mysticism  which 
marks  the  writings  of  the  chief  New  Testament 
writers  as  compared  with  other  product*  of  the 
Apostolic  and  I'ost- Apostolic  Ages.  U  means  tlwt 
the  personality  of  eauh  i»  so  mastered  hy  un  impre^ 
sioii  of  Christ  as  Ho  uctiially  lived,  aa  to  be  pene- 
trated by  his  spirit  and  become  truly  one  with  Ilim 
in  aim,  motive,  fooling.  This  peculiarly  vital  one- 
ness, which  may  be  styled  New  Testament  Mysticism, 
meota  us  in  different  forms  and  degrees  in  Peter, 
Paul,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,'  and  "the  beloved 
disciple."  In  John  it  does  not  appear  with  greater 
intensity  than  in  Paul.  But  since  in  Paul  it  alter- 
nates with  several  other  aspects  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, it  impresses  the  reader  less  uniformly  than 
in  the  case  of  John. 

The  Johannttie  mode  of  thought,  then,  is  not 
speculative,  but  mystical.  John  is  satisfiod  to  brood 
on  tlic  iiitnitioual  aspects  of  spiritual  things,  the 
deep  things  of  the  inner  lifo,  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  world  of  phenomena.  He  makes  no  effort  to 
systemaliKe  his  fundamental  ideas  of  light,  life,  love, 
and  such  like,  by  formally  working  out  their  mutual 
relations.  He  knows  them  to  involve  each  other  in 
religious  experience:  and  it  is  enough  for  him  to 
witness  as  a  seer  or  prophet.  The  prophet  witnesses, 
the  philosopher  discusses :  and  the  meditation  in  John 
iii.   16-21   admirably   illustrates   the  distinction  lU 

■or  llirw  ilinw  Paul  cxhibiU  St  tli«  most  <l««plr,  uid  liU  lufla- 
eDM  probablj  bslped  to  tlevelop  it  lu  ib«  olbcn. 
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form  wlier«  the  siibstaiico  most  belongs  to  both.  In 
lliin  the  di&cii)le  pmbabl)-  preserves  «  side  or  mood 
of  bU  Master  towards  which  he  alone  was  adequatelj 
rticoptire.'  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  »ay  where  memory 
cuds  and  mtditalion  begins  tu  develop  the  Master's 
quickening  germs  of  thought,  uiider  the  illumiiintion 
of  that  "other  Pnniclot«"  of  whom  John  makes  such 
emphatic  mention  (xiT.-xvi).  He  had  tnnsured  up 
many  a  deep  saying  of  the  Master's  which  had  failed 
to  pass  into  the  Synoptic  tradition,  shaped  as  it  was 
by  a  natural  selection  determined  by  the  Palestinian 
environment  of  the  earliest  preaching.  And  as  his 
own  environment  changed  from  Palestine  to  many- 
aided  Kphcaiis.  stimulative  of  the  more  reflective 
aspects  of  any  religion,  there  came  back  to  hiuit  in 
liis  practical  work  of  teaching,  situntiona  and  sayings 
of  which  be  had  not  before  seen  the  inner  HigniG- 
cance.  And  so  the  distinctire  cycle  of  the  Johan- 
nine  witness  took  ever  fuller  and  more  articulate 
shape.' 

'  We  feel  tlmt  the  g(it»ra1  Imprmwlon  of  tho  pl*c*  of  Iots  In  the 
Miulci'v  toirhiiiit  Irit  ou  Ilic  miiiil  l>;  thn  SjnopUc  Om|m1r.  iiii- 
ptici  A  good  <lcnl  mora  tlmn  Ihc;  ivjkitI  oa  tbia  tb«Di«.  ttrr« 
Jobo's  goapolbuliuppliea  wbnl  CliTlktlnn  •ipMfnMdlvlnni  miKt 
1b>t»  exisled  in  that  tcnobinR  which  niuio  tki  abovo  t]i«<!ll*clp)M 
wbu  heiinl  it. 

'For  Ha  teUtton  to  the  Synoptic  uurKiiTe  tee  Ufcrory  Jjtptudi*, 


CHAPTER  V. 

Rome  and  Cariuih :     CUmenl^a  Epistle. 

URING  some  thirty  years  from  the  Nero- 
nian  outbreak  in  64,  we  liave  no  clear 
knowledge  of  the  forliineB  of  the  Church 
in  either  of  these  chief  controa  of  tlio 
gospel  in  the  West,  lint  we  may  Biifcly 
infer  a  few  things  as  regards  Rouio.  Already  in 
Paul's  day  Cbristianily  seems  to  have  ohtoined  a 
footing  among  the  slaves  and  freedmen  (often  Jews) 
of  certain  noble  houses,  including  Caesar's.  Nay  we 
know  of  one  oase,  quite  by  chance,  in  which  the 
noble  mistreRs  of  such  a  household  had  herself  iiii> 
bibed  the  new  fuith  '  before  I'ani  reached  Koine.  A<!- 
oordingly  we  mny  imagine  Chrietiiuiity  spreading 
etondily  among  the  dependents  of  not  *  few  nob]« 
houses,  and  even  umong  the  more  Si'riously  minded 
members  of  some  of  them ;  until  we  get  tragic  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  in  the  case  of  Titus  Flaviua 
Clomena  and  !iis  wife  Domitilla.  both  relations  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian,  as  already  described. 

liis  crowning  act  of  jealous  oruel^,  in  the  winter 
of  96-96,  was  but  one  of  several  waves  of  quickly 
recurring  havoc  that  broke  over  the  Knman  church 
within  the  last  year  or  so  of  Domitian 's  life,  which 

'  rompoDia  Gmcina,  wire  of  Plnutitin  the  cODiinproi  of  Britain. 
4« 
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ended  in  September,  06,  under  itie  dagger  of  one  of 
Doinitillu'e  freedmen.  And  it  ia  just  Bt  tliis  crisis 
that  we  are  allowed  once  more  to  eee  into  the  life 
of  the  Roman  church.  The  document  to  which  we 
owe  this  glimpse  but  illustrates  afresh  the  char- 
acter of  our  sources,  at  onoe  fortuitous  aud  forced 
from  the  writers  by  prncticul  wuuts.  In  this  case  it 
is  the  distracted  condition  of  tho  Bixter  church  of 
Corinth  that  evokes  ft  letter  of  counsel  and  appeal. 
Corinth  was  under  the  Empire  a  Komaa  colonj: 
and  there  was  a  strong  bond  between  the  two  cities 
and  churches.  The  situation  is  vividly  set  forth  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  letter,  which  u  couched 
in  the  first  person  pluml  of  collective  authorship.' 

"TI10  Chorcli  of  Ood  toJoanittiK  lu  Item*  to  the  Churcb  of  (Jod 
wtloDniiDg  in  Corinth,  lo  men  cnllcd,  tanctiBtd  (cT,  1  Dot-  i.  1 1.) 
by  lb*  will  of  Ood  iliri)ii)[l>  onr  Lonl  Jmns  ChriM,  Onoa  to  joa 
«sd  peace  from  Almii-lii/  God,  thiungfa  Jmiu  Cbrtat,  b«  nnlli- 
p)i«d.  By  rnuon  of  Iho  miiUIfn  ntid  rfp»itt*<l  i»Uniili«a  Md 
hiudraucisa  vfakh  liuva  come  npou  u*,  we  ma  to  hnvo  been  »ll 
too  alow  to  KlvinK  utteoUon  lo  lli«  Riittirm  in  iliiK'uwtoD  ftmoDK 
jou,  (learlj  belorol,  luid  lo  the  delcainblf  and  unholy  urdltion,  no 
ullea  and  RlnHifo  to  the  olccl  of  Uod,  wltk'li  a  Tvw  pf raoiis  in  Ili«ir 
bMtdnKODit  Mlr-wll)  bare  biudled  to  lacb  o  pitch  nf  roadiMM^ 
tbnt  joDr  nniDv,  oneo  revered  and  r«Dowu«d  «ail  lonlj  In  Ifae 
•llttit  of  nit  iu«u,  hath  b«eii  greailr  rerijed." 

Very  different  were  the  former  times.  Their  firm 
faith,  sober  and  forbearing -piety,  large  hoapitality, 
perfect  and  sound  knowledge,  were  admired  by  all. 

'  Tilt*  bolde  Kood  at  oonntponil^ico  b«tlir«Kn  IhfMi  rbnrrliM  Inio 
Ihf  itecoud  half  nf  tbe  BBxt  cpolnrj.  Thougb  a  ctinrdi  ofllHel 
nalunLlI;  dteir  tliuiii  iip,  "nnh  Irlteie  w*n  fVoin  chntcb  lochnrvb, 
not  from  elerK?  'e  ali-rit/,  iiiiivh  leta  iMa  one  chfrf  irnnlor  lo  an> 
olber.  Tha  aiguifiamn)  of  Uila,  m  competed  with  later  a»a^»,  ia 
tmuoniic. 
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"For  jre  ilid  all  lliiu|pi  iritliout  mp«cl  uf  ]>eiiioiia,  lU)i]  Jt 
wnlkci)  atUa  the  ordiaitDM*  o[  Oni],  (iibinttliiig  lo  j'nuc  Tul«r* 
(4;-nu;i/vnEf)  Htiil  rvudciiu);  U>  llic  8«iiiora  ^icpi/!,iu:{piiif)  among 
yuu  tli«  tioDur  lliai  i«  ili«kr  du« :  wbile  oii  tbo  yvuug  }*«  «<uatn«d 
modcBtjr  nnd  KemlincKi  of  mjnd :  und  tlia  womvii  ;«  cli«rK«d  to 
jwifona  pJl  lb«ii  ilutiM  In  *  bl&iuel«w  and  bcooming  And  pare 
Conicienor. " 

From  thiB  we  gather,  (1}  Mini  discubsion  on  certitlo 
luattera  had  arisen  in  tliu  Cliiircli  lit  Corinth;  (2) 
tLat  lUong  witli  thia  tlivro  was  actual  faction  {iiairis) 
ID  tho  community  i  (8)  ttiat  in  the  opinion  of  the 
RoiDtui  chui'uh  the  root  of  both  lay  in  lowered  spir- 
ituality, as  compared  with  even  their  recent  past. 
These  points  are  developed  in  the  long  and  rathu* 
rambling  letter  which  follows,  much  of  which  coo- 
eists  of  Old  Testament  inHtaitoea  of  the  pi»ty  to 
which  they  are  being  rccnllGd  and  of  wiirnings  as  to 
the  diiDgont  of  pride  uud  impenitence. 

Tho  deterioration  of  tone  complained  of  is  traced 
to  their  former  prosperity.  "Hence  came  jealousy 
And  envy,  strife  and  faction,  persecution  and  tumult, 
war  and  captivity."  Accordingly  the  evils  of  jeal- 
ousy, hegini)ing  with  Cain  and  Abel  and  ending 
with  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  Neronian  martyrs  in  Rome 
— whose  sufferings  nnd  dcutli,  it  is  hinted,  were  oc- 
cusioned  by  (Jewish)  envy — are  sot  forth  in  full ;  und 
the  moral  is  drawn  that  God  can  only  be  pleosod 
(the  dintinctive  idea  of  religion  in  this  letter)  by 
their  repenting  of  this  spirit.  Obedience  is  the  one 
way  to  God's  favor:  this  was  involved  in  the  "faith" 
or  fidelity  of  an  Abraham,  a  I^t,  a  Rahab. 

"  Let  a»  th«n,  hicLbmi,  Iw  loivlf-iuiiidcd,  Injlne  aalilr  iitl  kt- 
I^KQOO  and  coovolt  and  Ibtly  mid  aDKera,"  and  bosat  onl;  in  tlio 
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Lord:  "niMtar>U  MatMnbtfliiK  Ibo  worAi  of  Ui«  Lord  Jmiix,' 
whirJi  He  upako  tcpching  l<irti««nuii.'«  oud  luog-aufftving.  Fur 
thiM  He  ti|>iLko :  Be  menifiil,  U<ii  ft  nay  rtcrin  mirty:  /wjrii<«, 
that  it  may  ir  /orfinn  to  jrem.  Ja  ye  ifo,  m  tAoK  il  (k  rf<nM  fa  yoB. 
Ai  ft  fi'ir,  M  (InJf  (i  te  jtixn  to  yoa.  A*  ge  jadft,  m  tAoH  jw  te 
fuiffnf.  .<>  y«  (Aow  tiiutnem,  $o  thaU  kimlntn  br  lioini  le  |««. 
IfrfA  irAnl  iBOEWn-  yi  ini^f,  it  »Kall  lir  innuvrtd  mthal  (o  yoti.*  .  .  , 
For  tb«  bo);  nurd  ulUi :  Cpou  wliou  •bull  1  look,  mt«  npou 
hloi  tiMt  Is  ipatls  •□d  qnttt  aod  fMntb  Uioe  ontelM'  (ii4v«a). 
TheicfoK  it  U  right  and  proper,  brelliroi,  that  wo  abonld  be 
obo(ll«al  (o  Ood,  nithor  Uimi  fellow  tbOM  vlio  ia  arrogance  and 
QoruliDHa  of  abuniiDBble  jpBlouay  wDulil  lake  tliu  IfAd.  ,  ,  • 
Lit  an  clcMie  to  lli*)ii  Dial  pimcllito  |h<*(<c  with  Koiltinca*,  aitd  not 
to  tbcni  Ibat  niab  for  p«ace  bjiiocrilJaJlj  "  (uu.-ZiT.). 
I 

Huro  wfl  liAvo  the  «ssonco  of  tho  «ituation,  us  tlio 
R«;mJiii  churvb  ooncoived  it.  Those  who  adhered 
to  the  existing  order  as  fixed  by  the  tnditions  of  the 
Gomiaanity,  and  under  which  they  bitd  flourislied  in 
godliness,  were  railing  in  with  God's  naya  as  re- 
vealed ill  the  stvndfaHt  course  of  Nature  and  in  the 
institutions  of  Old  Testament  worship.  Thos«  on 
the  other  hand  who  were  not  content  with  this,  but 
desired  to  improve  on  things  by  having  fresh  persons 
in  office  as  leaders,  were  thereby  convicted  of  pride 
and  self-Hoeking,  u  temper  alien  to  a  humble  and 
dutiful  walk  with  God. 

■  Il  nonfl  from  thi*  aod  from  nootbtrr  echo  of  Aeli  ii.  35,  in 
oor  ■ccomi  (jantnltoii,  ilial  Acta  wu  •Ireailjr  knowa  in  )tO«iw. 

'Tlie  illffcieno*  of  form  Id  tbis  l«rM  Kud  conDdeol  dtatioro  of 
HjiDRji  ot  J«tus,  from  tbat  In  irbich  aiiniUr  words  app««r  in 
BInltfadT  and  ImV*,  mipporta  l1i«  *i«w  already  Malnl,  tbat  cacb 
chiirob  bad  lla  «i»l  tjrpa  of  Lagia  nliicb  long  aur*i*ed  {ft. 
ilri.  «). 

>!■.  Ixti.  3  hn  •lavl7*w«t4i,"alUatorUi«piMtkaa«qtiiT- 
aleaee  of  tba  two  tanna. 
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Wo  cnnnot,  of  course,  accept  this  secondOiand  esti- 
iDftto  of  the  spirit  of  the  recent  cliaugcs  bb  aii  ud- 
colored  Acoouiit  of  the  fitcta.  The  xeuloue  and  al- 
most exclusive  coticviii  for  the  eslublUlied  order  at 
BDy  price,  and  tiie  lack  of  all  64)tii>c  lliut  theie  was 
any  case  for  the  other  side,  awaken  suspicion  as  to 
the  Romun  church's  ubilily  to  be  fair  in  such  a  case, 
even  were  all  the  facts  before  tht- m.  So  tlt&t  their 
attitude  ia  to  be  taken  primarily  as  hearing  on  their 
own  temper,  the  Koman  love  of  law  and  order, 
through  which  tiiey  iiitcrpieted  the  Christiiin  roligiou 
and  carried  on  titeir  own  urguniEed  life  on  lines  be- 
lieved lo  continue  vVpostoIic  arrungumoMts.  But, 
while  the  Romcin  church  was,  and  remained  for  a 
century  more,  a  Greek-speaking  community,  its  view 
was  DO  final  mensure  of  the  traditions  of  a  church 
like  that  of  Corinth.  It  is  true  that  even  it  had  a 
considcrublu  Human  element:  and  this  may  help  to 
account  for  the  marked  divergence  of  ideals '  unpUed 
in  the  situation  now  in  question.  But  the  change 
of  officers  which  shocked  Roman  sentiment,  may 
well  have  been  due  to  a  desire  to  make  the  ministry 
more  representative — and  so  more  in  keeping  witli 
Greek  habits — by  breaking  through  the  tradition  of 
permanence  in  oflico  which  seems  to  have  existed, 
for  Honietimo  at  least,  even  in  Corinth. 

This  account  of  the  motives  for  the  change  has  at 

'  II  ia  Jiut  jHMsible  Ibal  tli«  offivinl  uldeiii  or  o«erac«re  linH  run 
bfifond  tho  chnrch'n  MintlmeDt,  in  checking  Iho  more  cxabrintit 
tnaiiircaMtionii  (if  tpiritDnl  life  described,  on  thair  vronw  ai(1«,  in 
the  Roman  loltor  (cf.  Ivil.  1).  Tbnt  is,  divergent  id«nU  of  disd- 
pline — in  whicJi  the  charcli  Uica  nod  long  aftcc  hnd  n  voice—msj 
have  been  at  work. 


ifot  quite  triu  to  the  FaeU. 
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an;  nit«  one  clear  ndvitnUge  over  tliat  sugg«et«d  by 
the  Roman  letter.  It  starts  from  the  bard  fact — 
which  the  latter  h^inlly  faces — that  the  depoHitioa 
of  exUtiiig  officers  was  an  act  of  tlie  church  as  a 
whole.  Indeed  it  is  with  stultifying  their  own 
previous  approval  of  these  vorj  men  for  ofBce,  that 
the  letter  at  one  point  twits  the  Corinthians.  But 
this  miiises  what  was  probably  tlie  very  point  of  the 
Corinthian  mnjority;  namely  that  they  were  doing 
good  men  no  wrong  in  asking  them  to  retire  and 
give  the  brethren  a  fresh  chance  of  honoring  whom 
they  would  with  the  responsibility  of  office.  The 
issue,  then,  was  simply  that  of  temjiorary  instead  of 
lifelong  office,  subjuot  to  good  conduct.  This  fit« 
all  the  facta  without  rosorttug  to  the  most  unchari- 
table and  unlikely  hypothesis  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Corinthians  had  taken  tbi»  step  owing  to  defective 
piety.  Why  this  sudden  change  from  the  fervent 
piety  and  charity  of  their  former  stato  as  eulogtud 
in  tills  very  letter?  'Die  Koman  view  ta  self-^on- 
tnidictory,  save  on  the  theory  of  a  suddun  und  pot«nt 
influence  having  oomo  from  outside  and  carried  tha 
church  off  its  feet,  llul  i>f  this  there  is  no  trace. 
Had  it  been  so,  the  Komans  would  have  laid  due 
stress  on  the  fact. 

The  movement  was  from  within,  was  in  keeping 
with  relations  between  leaders  and  community  al- 
ready visible  in  Paul's  day,  and  expressed  a  spirit 
surviving  continuously  up  to  the  moment  when  it  felt 
called  on  to  assert  its  rights.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
ttiat  the  crisis  was  duo  to  a  perception  that  custom 
WM  threatening  to  harden  into  a  principle  and  ooa- 
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Btitiite  a  claim.  Oil  such  occasions  two  opinions  are 
always  taken  and  witli  some  justificKtioii.  In  the 
protest  itself  *  fuw  individuals  would  naturally  tnke 
tbe  lead :  but  tb«  significaiit  thing  is  tlmt  tliey  were 
supported  by  tbo  niujurity,  u  fact  which  seems  to 
imply  tliat  tbeir  act.  if  novel  iu  form,  was  only  the 
coiollnry  of  a  principle  of  control  over  its  own 
ofBcers  assumed  from  tbe  first  in  tbe  Coritithiaa 
Etxksia,  as  in  other  Greek  religious  associations. 

Further  light  may  perlmps  be  gained  fioin  the  fact 
that  the  charge  of  pride  goes  along  with  certain 
atlusiotifi  to  special  gifts  of  witidum  or  eloquence. 
For  this  seems  to  have  a  bearing  upon  some  of  tlie 
motives  for  change  in  the  pei-^ons  composing  the 
church's  regular  ministry.  When  we  recollect  that 
Coriutb  was  the  church  to  which  Paul  said  most  on 
spiritual  gifts  and  their  place  in  the  Church's  life 
and  woraliip,  we  feel  safe  in  reading  between  the  lines 
which  speak  of  "  senseless  men.  such  as  exalt  them- 
selves ami  boast  in  the  arrogance  of  their  speeoh." 
"  The  authors  of  the  di.tsension  "  are  bidden  to  "  lay 
aside  the  arrogant  and  overweening  itclf-will  of  tlieir 
tongue:"  siuce  it  is  better  for  them  "to  be  fouud 
little  in  thi)  flock  of  Christ  and  yot  bo  reckoned  of 
it,  than  to  be  liad  in  exceeding  repule  and  yet  be 
cast  out  from  His  hope." 

"Umiilvil  lliat  n  mnu  bo  fultlifiil,  able  U  Ml  out  n  <]e«p  Kiylug 
(jnetw,  i,  e.,  briaK  out  the  hlddou  uddis  of  b  .Scriplmc),  wise  in 
dlsciriiliiK  iite«r«d  lliuu|-bls,  atreuuouH  iu  <lcwl*,  ctiA«t«  :  all  tli« 
mure  tbuu  oaiflil  he  to  be  lowl;  in  miuil,  iu  piiipnrltiiii  on  be 
Mecneth  to  Im i;rMtcir,  noil  lo»eek  iheomciiuii  ptuflto^oll,  and  not 
hi*  own,"  And  once  more :  "So  let  out  whole  coipornle  hWom- 
•btp  ('bo<l;'J  Le  MvtU  111  Chrltl  Jmus,  auJ  Uleacli  Biibordiiul« 
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liltOMlf  to  hia  u«i|;1ibM,  eron  u  lie  wm  appoiuUd  iu  virtu*  of  hia 
^«<ual  girt  (cAartimn}.  I^t  Dot  the  slrMig  uaglcct  tho  i>«ak  ;  nod 
1*1  tfa*  weak  raaiwut  tli«  ttrou^.  Ltl  Iha  licb  fumiHli  Btd  lo  ihe 
poor;  and  l«t  tbe  pout  giie  tliuuk*  to  God  bcoiiiiw  lie  bntU  giteD 
blin  OD0  tliroogh  wboni  liU  Iwck  uauy  l«  8ii|>i)li»iJ.  L*i  lli«  «iM 
displikf  bis  wiadom  not  in  word*,  but  in  good  woik*.  II*  tli*t 
eiilUvfii«tli  ■  (only  luiuil,  l«l  lilm  uot  best  tMtiiuouy  U>  biniMir, 
but  Ivuie  tc^lituoQf  to  liiiuaclf  to  be  borne  by  uiotbet.  Ue  that 
ia  chaste  In  Ui«  lluh,  )«i  bim  b«  m  muI  not  boaatt  kiMwiug  ibai 
it  ia  AnolbcT  nbo  boalotrcib  apon  bin  bia  eoDtiDeace," 


Tbe  qualities  liere  alluded  to — which  iaclud» 
thoBfl  of  "  saintlinesa "  io  a  waj  suggestive  of  th* 
lat«r  ascetic  type — are  clearly  those  un  which  Bomfl 
part  of  the  new  leadeiV  cUiinB  were  bos»d.  Th«y 
remind  us  of  Uora.  xii.  S  ff,,  aad  rarious  [fnasngui 
iu  1  Cor.  Aiid  if  the  moral  enforced  is  ulio  St. 
Paul'it,  namely  that  gifts  apart  from  1ot«  in  their 
exercise  are  but  a  snare,  yet  thin  does  not  proTe 
that  tbe  men  of  gift  were  in  the  wrong  in  the  pres- 
eut  cose.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  jealousy  of 
the  office-holder  ton-ards  the  man  of  gift,  a*  well  as 
vifx  vend.  And  it  may  well  be  that  "gifts  "  were 
not  receiving  what  seemed,  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
their  due  place  in  the  conduct  of  public  womhip. 
Wfl  cannot  now  decide  bow  far  blame  rested  witli 
one  or  boU)  of  tbe  sides.  But  lot  us  once  more  »>• 
member  that  the  church  as  a  whole  oided  wltlt  tbe 
men  of  gift  (a8  it  seemtt),  as  entitled  to  sbaro  more 
largely  in  leading  tlie  church'o  worship. 

Tlia  nature  of  such  servico  comes  out  incidentally 
ill  the  following  passage.  "For  it  will  b«  no  light 
ain  in  us.  if  we  thrust  out  from  tbo  ovcraight  ('jns- 
kt^t)  those  who  bare  offered  the  gifts  uublatn«ably 
CO 
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and  holUy."  This  leading  of  tlie  cburoh's  j)rii>-er 
und  tlmiik»giviiig  (£W/i<ii-i9l),  wherein  their  gifu*  to 
God'u  Bervtce  id  uvvry  form  wor«  offered  u  A  sacri- 
fice' of  praiM  to  cho  GWer  of  all,  camo  more  and 
more  to  give  those  to  whose  lot  it  fell  »  unique  place 
of  honor  and  iutlueuce.  It  came  iu  time  to  be  called 
"the  UlW'jij"  or  service,  whereas  all  sacred  serrice 
wasorigiuall}-  so  styled  ^(/«i7»Mf^i<i).  And  of  this  the 
ofGci&l  heads  of  the  ohurcli,  overseers  or  epitcopU 
had  now  the  practical  monopoly.  This  wm  a  dia- 
tiuct  shrinkage  froni  the  older  custom,  perhaps  im- 
pli«d  at  Corinth  iu  Punl'B  day  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16  f.) 
and  clearly  set  furth  in  the  Dklache,  according  to 
which  this  function  was  regarded  as.primarily  at- 
taching to  spiritual  gift,  rather  thao  office-  Henoe 
to  "prophets"  fell  the  flrfit-fruiu  of  the  people's 
eulMtauce— "  for  they  are  your  high  prioats  "  * — and 
failing  tbem,  to  the  i>oor.     Only  secondarily  to  the 


'  TI16  Komfm  UMet  Is  Inclloed,  In  kee|iln|c  wlih  mi  •xag:|teral«d 
tj^Cftl  invtbod,  M  If  Ibe  New  were  bnt  tlie  ooantcrput  of  th« 
Old  nnd  Iiiul  110  diHlinoIlT*  l>«iurM,  Uiarfu*^nm  I1i« d«tal)« of 
JewiHli  miiiialry  (o  tliOM  of  th«  Christina,  The  abiurdltf  of  Uila 
uegetioal  m«ili<Nl  i-dium  out  attikiiijtly  Iu  Ihcir  foralnit  tlio  Cbrls- 
tiaa  otDoM  nliirli  ititer«Bl  Ihfin,  Into  the  Ifxt  of  In.  \x.  17,  bj 
wbldl  tiiey  wiab  to  support  the  two  order*  of  ''bisbopi  •nil 
deMOna  "  {m«  below).  Y«l  evrn  eo  Ibt?  aju^ipi  to  ptlMa  <ib1j  k 
nrlftln  "  {jam  "  or  offlM  of  ardi^r. 

>8o  the  OI<A  TMtiuncDt  propbeti  ftrn  Rtfln)  "tbe  mlalalan 
(MtourgiA)  of  the  unioe  of  Ooil,"  and  NoBli."hy  hla  mlnialt; 
<f«'(n«rjr(a)  prvnchcd  raRaavrntlon  to  ilm  world  "  (riii..  ix.). 

■  It  In  wortli  whll«  o)ii(>rvli>K  t'lat  tbe  letter  doca  not  apeak  6f 
nny  Mvilhly  IiIk'i  prlr'la.  It  nxexim,  li j  a  tnorn  catafal  OMoT 
Dtf  JfiwUli  aiin1ni!7  nlinrrd  wllh  flitrtwrt,  Ilm  Clllnfor  thofaaavanly 
nitth  I'rival,  etMi  Chrlut  (jtxxii.  1).  Tliiia  tbnre  an  «nlj  fao 
eatlhly  onkm  of  nlnialota,  iuiswmIiik  I^i  prlaala  Mid  Lvtitat. 
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men  of  gift,  and  to  make  up  for  their  gi-owing 
rarity,  do  "  bishops  and  deacons "  pcrfonn  this 
higher  niiQialry :  "  for  these  too  minister  for  you 
the  ministry  of  the  projihets  and  teachers." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  original  relation  of  the  two 
(ypee  of  qualification  for  such  ministry  was  being 
ignored  in  Coi-inth  when  the  ministerial  troubles 
arose  there:  and  that  the  Roman  chuich  at  least 
could  see  little  but  innovation  on  its  own  praotioo  in 
what  was  rather  a  conservative  step.  And  this  all 
fn  good  faith ;  for  in  Koino  usages  probably  developod 
ill  au  ofQuial  direction  earlier  than  on  Greek  soil. 
The  divergent  tempers  of  these  two  chnrches  were 
typical  of  two  races,  two  attitudes,  two  mental 
hahitsi  Through  them  we  may  look  out  to  the  con- 
trasted futures  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity,  from 
the  scouud  century  onwards. 

While,  then,  we  cannot  appeal  to  what  the  Roman 
letter  says  touching  the  Christinn  ministry  in 
general,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  prineiplos  recog- 
nized in  Corinth;  since  the  two  churches  fdt  so  dif- 
ferently ns  to  what  had  happened;  we  may  quote  the 
fullowing  as  showing  the  lines  on  which  Cbristiau 
sentiment  was  moving  in  Rome  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century. 

Having  cited  the  ministry  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant to  prove  that  '*  we  onght  to  do  all  things  in 
order  "  (•''e").  "  not  at  random  or  without  order,  but 
at  lixed  seasons  and  times,"  they  continue: 

"Our  Apoalln  r«colv«fl  tlio  uMpnl  rmm  tlie  Lard  Jrani  CbrM: 
Jwua  Ibo  OUriHl  nns  muI  rurib  riom  Ood.    Ho  Uiva  lli*  Climl  b 
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tima  Ootl,  And  the  ApostlM  Bra  rrom  th*  Clirlat.  Bolta  UivrdiMfl 
cume  ot  tbe  will  of  Ond  in  orilorlj  riwhion,  lUring  llwu  rc- 
oetT«cl  cbargv^  Aiiil  IkIhk  fully  luniinNl  bf  lh«  reauttrolioD  oTotii 
Lord  Jesna  Cbrist  uml  couUrriml  iu  th«  ucMUfio  ot  Ood  wllh 
acoompmiyiuK  Hul;  Hptrit  ni>Huraiie«,  ibe;  nvui  forth  with  tho 
glad  tidlDga  tliut  llie  Kiugtluu  uf  Gud  nn*  abont  lo  conit.  So 
praaoblog  orarrirhMa  Iu  couutr;  ouil  iu  touii,  ih«y  n|>paiutcd 
their  flraVfruila,  when  tb«y  bnd  praicd  them  bj  the  Spiiii,  iii  b« 
OT«r«(crfl  (qvdnipl)  and  dcHCOUS  unto  Ih<iu  Ihal  alionld  yat  beliere 
(iu  fatdlroont  of  Iwkiah  Ix,  IT).''  Iii  IbU  thrj  noni  taktoK  precaa- 
tlon*  8g*Uut  ib«  nme  aort  of  "jealouay  luuch  iui;  the  pritathood  "  m 
Mo««B  bud  to  meet  of  old  (xllv.).  "  Ltkrvil««  our  Apontlen  liii«w 
Ifarougb  out  Liinl  J«8uh  ChrUt  that  thcta  would  he  alrile  over  the 
diguitjr  (aninc)  of  ovcrsiitht  (tpiikop^).  For  this  niiinw,  lli«ii, 
littfiug  ttwuiiMl  complete  Ibiwknowlodge,  they  nppoiultd  Iho  nfore- 
wtld  prraonH;  nnil  nricinniiU  thi>y  mai\«  an  rsir*  piovlslou, 
nhccehy,  iiliauld  thntv  full  lutcpp,  other  upprorfd  mcti  nii|;bt 
BtiKOfd  10  tbflr  minUtry.  Tboiiti  thrrrfoi*  nbo  worp  nppoliit«d 
by  tbe  roiraex  ((.  c,  Apwtlw)  or  nflemards  by  other  (and  dlf- 
fereut;  lueu  of  aocoant,'  with  tb»  coqwdE  of  th»  whole  ohurch, 
npd  hnvD  niiniatetcd  uubluutubly  to  the  flock  of  Chtinl  in  lowlU 
nv«3  uf  uiiuil,  t|iiietly  mid  uutLwn mindly,  mid  fur  Iodk  titii«  hit*e 
boinn  n  e<kk1  chnmcler  with  nil — to  thriiRt  out  thms  men  ftDm  tbfl 
mioiiilry  we  cuueidvr  nu  liilqtiitoim  »U[t.  For  It  will  he  iio  li^ht 
•Id  of  oai«^  If  we  thniat  out  from  tbe  overnight  thoae  vbo  haoe 
offered  tiie  gtfta  unblameikbly  kud  hollly.  Happy  are  the  prM- 
hytera  who  have  gnue  befnie,  H>Rin)(  thnt  their  dccoiuiB  vni  in  full 
fmition :  aince  they  bate  no  fnur  Itat  any  remove  them  from  the 
place  to  whioh  they  were  instituted.  For  we  nee  that  yoa  have 
displaced  oerlnin.  though  men  of  fair  life,  from  the  mlnielrrof 
honor  which  tbey  had  hlamplpiwly  enjoyed." 

Tl)«  osnct  meaning  of  all  this,  including  its  as- 
sumptioti  uf  (loliiiitu  odiCflK  of  Apostolic  origin  on 
liues  akin  to  the  Mosaic  hieriircliy,  for  tlic  dovelop- 

'  I,  «.,  Ibe  men  of  the  mmt  weijchl  in  the  coiiimuuily  UU^wr'./iit 
SrSptt,  riri  omati),  like  the  arrhiiyiin^gi  aiuoiiK  Jewfi  of  <he  l>is- 
penloii,  who  were  elmply  the  lender*  or  "  ootabtei "  of  thedr 
CDUiDiuulty  (cf.  fUmiay,  £t.  Paai,    p.  3S7). 
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■Dent  of  the  miniBtry  in  the  Apost«Hc  Age  cah  only 
be  Mcii  wlion  wu  cume  to  discuss  ehutuh  orguiiiza' 
tjnn  AS  a  wliole.  Mcauliino  it  is  «nougli  to  remark 
tiiat  what  concerns  tlio  Romans  is  siaijily  the  per- 
itiaritfiicu  in  offitic  (in  the  iotei'ests  of  order  conceived 
as  n  mark  of  Divine  method)  of  those  once  duly  con. 
stituted  oEGce-heurera.  There  ia  no  reference  to  miy 
specific  miniaterinl  grace  na  conveyed  hy  appoint- 
ment even  in  the  approved  fashion.  We  ttave  already 
seen  the  oonccptioD  of  worship  implied  in  the  Komuii 
letter  in  connection  wilh  the  Euchunttic  prayers  mid 
gifts.  The  spiritual  reality  in  all  this,  the  trustful 
and  loving  homage  of  the  heart,  was  conceived  to  be 
offered  in  bearen  to  the  Father  through  tlie  medium 
of  "  Jeaus  Christ  the  High  Priest  of  our  offerings,  the 
Patron  of  our  »ouU"(lxi.,  Ixiv.,  xxxvi.).  This  beauti* 
fully  simple  idea  of  the  Chrintians*  sacrifice  as 
ptaiae.  expressed  both  in  word  and  gift,  dominKt«d 
Christianity  in  all  its  primitive  forms.  It  is  stated 
with  great  boldness  in  the  words:  "  lie  (the  Master) 
deureth  uot  aught  of  any  man,  save  to  coufoss  unto 
Him.  Ab  saith  the  elect  David,  /  will  a»^aa  nnb) 
tkt  Lord^  and  it  tfialt  pUaie  Ilim  ntore  than  a  young 
calf.  .  .  .  Saerifice  to  God  a  sacrijice  of  praxtt, 
and  pay  Iht/  voim  to  tht  Moat  Ilitjh.  .  .  .  For  a 
sacrifice  unto  Qod  ia  a  broken  spirit."  But,  further,  it 
is  illustrated  by  the  fine  prayer  actually  given  in 
chapter  Ux..  parts  of  which  may  be  cited  as  samplee 
at  once  of  the  typo  of  liturgical  prayer  then  in  use  in 
the  Koman  Church  nnd  of  the  publio  prayer  in  tha 
later  Apo»u>ltc  Age  generally. 
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"And  no  will  Mk  irilli  gtranuoD*  pntjei  and  kii|>plicatioii  Ui>l 
th«  CrMilor  o(  ll>«  iiiilTcrM  tuay  KUuitl  kuMct  to  tli«  »ud  tht  uam- 
ber  of  HU  clfct  tbroiitthout  Ihr  hIioIc  voittl,  thTnn|[h  HI*  b»- 
loie4  Sou,  Jmuh  CkriBl:  IbTOufili  wbuoi  U«  oall«it  tia  rium  dark* 
DCM  lo  Iik'^'i  fioni  ignonuico  to  the  full  Itnowlnlj-o  nf  the  tfl^rf 
of  UU  NiLinF  (cf.  Ilio  Eucbaridlk  Proyen  of  t]i«  Didaeht,  is.,  i.), 
to  Ml  our  h(ip«  apoa  Thj  Nniun,  llio  primnl  mufm  ofkll  ctwillon, 
op«uiu|[  the  ejTM  of  oiir  bntrta,  ibnt  vt  taaj  koow  Tb«e,  who 
kloDo  olMtt  irightnl  III  Vui  kighftt,  lleln  in  (Arftofiw'  .  .  .; 
who  ul<iu«  nrl  Ihu  II«u«fuulur  vl  HpirttH  Bind  the  God  of  «ll  fladi ; 
tba  SuccoT  of  them  thnt  nrn  In  jwril,  the  Bavioar  oflhfm  t&nt  «iw 
in  iIc^mmV;  Ibe  Oreutor  mid  Ovor«*r  ( EpimMpm)  of  every  npirit; 
who  .  .  .  hiut  cboRon  ont  froin  all  tuMi  llio«»  that  love  Th«« 
Uiroagb  Jesua  Cbriat,  Tby  beJovcd  Son,  through  whom  Thou 
didal  luatiiici  at,  sBuctlfy  iis,  honor  ns.  W«  beHeecb  Thee,  Lord 
uid  Uaalet,  to  be  otir  help  and  aiiceer,  Biive  thoec  among  na  who 
B»  tn  tritiulftilou ;  show  luetvf  to  the  lowlj ;  lift  tip  the  fullea  ; 
Appear  in  aid  of  the  need/ ;  beal  the  liek ;  lum  back  the  naudcT* 
era  of  Thy  pi<uplc  ;  feed  the  huDgry ;  rvleafle  uur  piinoaeni;  niee 
up  the  wnik  ;  comTort  the  fiiint- bear  led,  L<t  ail  fkr  Gttililei  rteog- 
site  Tbce.  Ibat  Thou  art  God  alone,  utid  Jmus  Christ  TbySorr- 
anl  (raif,  as  In  i>iil.  Ix.,  x.),  Bud  u«  Y'Ay  jwpb  and  Ihtihetf^ 


Tli«ii  follows  adoratioQ  of  God's  mnjesty,  wisdom, 
ud  goodness  revealed  in  His  vorks,  culmiuntiDg  to 
reliance  on  Hia  forgiving  gi-ace.  And  flnall)' they 
beseech  their  "  heavenly  Master,  King  of  the  ages," 
BO  to  guide  the  world's  rulers  in  peace  and  gentle- 
ness that  they  may  obtain  the  Divine  favor.  How 
different  is  their  tone  towards  the  Empire  from  that 


■  Id  what  follows  we  Italiciia  the  echoes  of  phraaea  tram  tbe 
Heptun^tnt,  iiicliidliig  Ibe  Apoor^phn. 

*Cr.  ikiv,,  "Filially  may  the  All-Reelug  God  nnd  Mutter  of 
apirlte  and  Lord  of  all  lle«b,  who  choM  the  Luid  Jenns  ChrUt, 
and  as  Ihtdiiith  Hun  for  a  peenliar  people,  i^iiit  onto  everj  aoal 
that  bath  called  upon  His  cxoclteuc  Name,  el«." 
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wtiici)  breatkos  in  Jolm'H  Apoculypse !  Since  Uiea 
Christian  faith  bud  lonrued  tu  dincora  tlie  tuore  ex- 
oellent  way  of  victor;  ovor  tlio  world.  But  i(  is 
veiy  striking  to  overbear  such  seulinients  in  ft 
ohuroh  in  wbicb  were  not  a  few  who  bud  seen  Nero's 
brutalities,  which  was  just  breathing  afresh  after  the 
ODshtugbt  of  ft  Doniitian,  the  "  second  Nero,"  und 
which  had  yet  cause  to  pray  for  its  "  prisoners  "  and 
those  in  tribulation,  lloro  indeed  is  the  "s«lf-re- 
Btruint"  ((ri((*(i<i)  so  frequently  commended  to  the 
Corinthians  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

When  we  enquire  as  to  the  antecedents  of  this 
majestic  oatpouring,  we  find  tJie  best  answer,  sup- 
ported also  by  certain  affinities  to  the  Eucharistio 
prayers  of  the  DiJadti,  is  the  Synngogat  prayers. 
Of  these,  the  Prayer  <7V;>Ai7'ciA)  of  >' The  Eighteen" 
{Shtmoneh  Eir(h)  benedictions  supplies  a  numb«r  of 
pftrallela:  and  if  only  wo  knew  more  of  the  exftot 
form  of  Jewish  prayers  in  the  first  century,  we  might 
find  yet  more  euch  oclioes.  This  is  highly  instruct- 
ive OS  bearing  on  the  origin  of  liturgical  prayer  in 
the  Church.  The  sense  of  the  Spirit  as  npemtive  in 
eaob  and  all  church  meetings  for  worship  and  fellow- 
ship, tended  in  itself  to  foater  free  spontaneity '  in 
prayer  rather  tlian  the  use  of  set  forms.  But  where 
men  were  fnmiliar  with  certain  dignified  forms  of 
words  from  their  synagogftl  days,  there  would  be  ft 


*So  at  flm,  and  for  a  conridtnUo  Una,  mtn  iMrMoal 
I  end  Mn«ttoul  forma  of  pnla*  alao  anur*)!  Iai«  CbriiilUu  womfcip 
\it.g.,\Cnt.  xW.  14(r.,W:<f.Ep1i.  *.10;  Ibllowlitsoti  "»e filled 
Vwtlb  aptrit,"  Blao  Col.  III.  IS  flod  I  T1i«n>.  v.  10  t.\  in  which 
'  leek  ptut  al  Ooiiolb  at  leatl,  1  Oor,  xi.  4  f.  13. 
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strong  tendency  for  tliese  to  enter  as  a  moulding 
factor  into  nil  sustained  adoration  and  common 
prayer.  And  so  quite  iiatumlly  would  arise  moi-fl  or 
less  fixed  lucal  typcn  of  liturgical  tradition.  These 
DO  doubt  varied  a  good  deal  in  form  and  in  the  dat«a 
at  which  they  took  shapt;  in  various  regions:  and  it 
is  bertaia  that  tho  older  type  uf  free  prayer  long 
ountinu«d  nido  by  side  with  this  growing  fixity.' 

Tho  letter  is  that  of  a  church  which  had  folt  the 
influeuce  of  the  two  leading  apostlea,  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  that  without  having  been  founded  by 
either.  It  had  its  roots  in  the  average  Christian 
piety  which  tended  to  spring  up  where  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah  fell  into  Hellenistic  soil,  a  soil 
composed  uf  Jewish  and  GriDCO-Romaii  elements. 
Thus  it  has  much  in  common  with  the  Didackf,  par- 
ticularly in  its  liturgical  prayer  already  cited.  Ou 
this  stalk  were  graftsd,  in  the  cosmopolitan  life  of 
the  world's  capital,  all  tlie  distinctive  Apostolic  types 
of  teaching  save  the  Johannine,  which  does  not  seem 
as  yet  to  have  spread  to  Home.  Hut,  as  was  natural 
wh«re  the  mind  was  already  more  or  less  preooou- 
piod,  the  genius  of  these  different  aspects  of  th« 
Christian  snlvnttou  was  but  imperfectly  realized, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  deepest  of  them,  th« 
PauUne. 

But,  after  all,  every  epistle  ih  the  work  of  some 

'  or.  Juattu,  Ap^ass  1.  07,  la  lb*  com  of  th«  oQlcar  prMldliiK  *A 
th*  Eiwbarlat.  Biinllnrl?  m  regards  adonlioii  in  song,  nhkh  »t 
Chrtslian  social  C^onu  at  lust  sorvlTo)  to  tli«  enit  of  tlie  aecood 
contiir;  In  tli«  ptini!tiT>  raim  of  indivldnal  oul.ponrlngi  Id  God't 
pmUo  (Tcitulliiu,  Afol.  3»,  cf.  Eph.  v.  18,  19). 
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ODQ  mttn  ID  tho  Iftst  resort.  Trustworthy  traditino 
OrIU  iU  author  Clttmoul,  uot  Piuil's  frieml,  but  the 
ClomflDt  iiaiucd  with  honor  iu  a  Kouiaii  work  of  the 
□oxt  generatiou,  the  Shepherd  of  Hormu,  and  placed 
third  oti  Ireuieus'  list  of  Roman  bishops  (180  A.  D.). 
The  style  of  tlie  letter  itself  sbowo  bow  at  home  be 
waa  with  the  Greek  Old  Testament :  but  this  dooa 
not  prove  him  to  liave  been  a  Jew.  At  any  rate  bU 
staudpuiiit  and  temper  aro  ku  Hoinaii  aa  to  go  against 
the  view  that  he  was  of  pure  Jewish  birth.  His 
iiaiiie  suggeiitti  that  he  was  a  dopvndont  of  the  family 
of  the  Ciosars  in  one  of  its  brunches,  porhnps  that  of 
Flavius  Clemens,  the  consul.  Perhapa  he  had  known 
Paul  and  Peter  personally:  for  hi»  phrase  "our 
good  Apostles  "  has  a  ring  of  personal  affection  about 
it 

He  seems  to  have  been,  among  other  things,  churoh 
secretary  ;  since  tbi^  is  the  function  assigned  to  him 
by  Hermas,  when  he  says  that  it  is  Clement's  duty 
to  correspond  with  foreign  oitios.  But  this  did  not 
make  him  the  bishop  in  the  later  sense;  and  indeed 
Hennas  clearly  implie;)  that  the  Roman  Churoh  of 
tbe  next  generation  was  sttU  governed  by  a  plural- 
ity of  presbyter-bishops.  Hence  we  must  think  of 
Clement,  and  still  more  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
episcopal  list,  namely  Linus  (cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  21)  and 
Anencletus,  simply  as  men  who  by  force  of  cliarao- 
ter  and  gifts  stood  out  more  prominently  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church  than  their  colleagues  in  the 
presbytery.  Thus  they  wore  later  a.«aiimed  to  have 
been  hishopa  in  tho  sense  of  belonging  tn  a  distinct 
nnk  or  order  of  ministry,  like  tho  Ignatian  bishop, 
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of  wtium  we  bavtt  uo  vlvnr  trace  ia  Europe  for  ft 
genemtioa  after  Clemeut's  day. 

But  though  Clement  wk&  not  tlie  biiiliop  of  Rome, 
be  was  to  tlie  Cliurcb  of  the  following  centuries  far 
more:  he  became  the  typical  "disciple  of  Apostles," 
the  man  in  wiiom  Ap[>stolio  traditions  in  doctiitie 
and  discipline  took  fixed  shape  for  the  future.  'I'his 
idua  underlies  a  large  literature  which  gradually  gi-ew 
up  aruund  his  name,  a  liternture  not  confined  to 
"  Catholic  "  circles.  As,  then,  this  reputatiou  of  hij 
rested  largely  upon  the  wide  approval  which  this 
letter  won  for  itself,'  it  is  worthy  of  our  special  at- 
tention as  typical  of  the  Christianity  prevalent  in 
certain  influential  churches,'  as  the  first  century 
passed  over  iuto  the  second.  Its  relation  to  Apos- 
tolic teaching  hue  just  been  nutic«d.  As  rugards  its 
religious  attitude,  Lightfoot  well  remarks  that 
"Chiistiunity  was  not  a  philosophy  with  Clement," 
as  it  often  tended  to  become  in  the  Gnostics  and 
Apologists  of  the  second  century.  •'  It  consisted  of 
truths  which  should  inspire  the  conscience  and  mould 
the  life :  but  wo  are  not  led  by  his  language  and  sen- 
timents to  believe  that  he  put  these  truths  Eu  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  viewed  tbem  as  a  con- 
nected whole.  In  ehort,  there  is  no  do^iatxe  »s/B(tm 
in  Clement " :  Christianity  was  as  yet  iu  the  pre  dog- 
matic or  strictly  religious  phase. 


'  At  one  time  it  waa  practically  pnt  oo  b  leve]  with  Uie  Apos* 
lolic  irritiiiEi  now  fonuing  tli«  New  Tmtiuncul,  bciD|[  read  in 
public  worihip  "  in  tmj  miioy  cluircliw." 

■  It  in  Fcliocd,  for  iontaiiue,  iu  th«  letter  o(  Fotjcorp Of  Bmjrms 
to  Pbilippi,  fiflcon  or  iwentjp  jttta  sftttr. 


BOOK  IV. 
Church  Ulc  and  Doctrine. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Church  Fellou'thip. 

HE  Ecdetia,  Uie  visiblo  embodiment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  eartb,  was  at 
first  conceived  as  the  nucleus  of  a  reno- 
vated Israel,  a  cominiiiiitj  trulj  unotl- 
lied  to  God.  Bein^  viewod,  then,  by  Piil- 
estiniai)  Chmtians  on  essentiallv  Jewish  linen,  ita 
institutions  took  their  first  shape  tinder  the  iiilluence 
of  that  idea.  Indeed  the  Jerusalem  Etxl«na  never 
acted  as  other  than  pArt  of  existing  Israel,  the  p*rt 
apeeially  sanctified  by  faith  in  the  Messiah  who  was 
coming  again  to  transform  Judabm  into  the  King- 
dom of  God  in  very  Irutli.  Tlins  they  simply  added 
to  tbeir  old  uangcs  connected  with  Tompio  and  I.«w 
thote  of  ttio  inner  and  purer  fellowship  inepirod  by 
Jesua  their  Metutiah.  lliis  caused  some  confuHion  in 
many  minds  aa  to  essentials  and  uon -essentials,  the 
new  ronlitios  and  what  were  rapidly  becoming  mort 
shadows.    The  dangers  of  this  indeterminate  attitude 
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come  out  otearly  in  the  Epitttle  to  the  HebrewB.  But 
the  UOTT  wiue  was  in  many  quarters  atraining  th«  aid 
win«skiR8  to  burstitig,  u  stage  quickly  readied  out- 
eitio  Palestine,  as  at  Aiitiooh.  There  arow  a  new  and 
more  purely  Christiau  type  of  eoclesia,  the  foster- 
mother  of  "  the  tectetict  of  the  Gontilos  "  whose  col* 
lective  being  coustituted,  along  with  the  churches  in 
Judiea  of  more  national  hue,  the  one  Sedetia  of  the 
living  God,  the  elect  first-fruits  of  the  Father's  re- 
demptive purpOHO  in  His  Son,  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Salvation,  then,  on  its  more  human  or  tangible 
side,  was  fellowship  in  the  sacred  society  of  the  Bo- 
eletia,  assumed  to  imply  a  share  also  in  the  favor  and 
fellowship  of  the  hcuvunly  Father  through  His  Christ. 
This  twofolduess  of  the  salvation,  in  relHtioD  to  God 
and  to  His  people,  runs  through  all  the  life  aud 
usages  of  the  priuiitive  Church :  and  we  must  try  to 
exhibit  tliem  as  vital  expressions  of  the  same.  This 
may  bo  done  by  tracing  the  course  of  an  incHvidual'a 
experience  of  Church  fellowship  in  the  Apo»tolio 
Age. 

Imagine  a  Jewish  youth  sent  tike  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus to  Jerusalem,  about  35  A.  D.  He  has  been 
trained  under  the  Law,  and  has  become  alive  to  bia 
need  of  a  salvation  it  cannot  bestow.  He  hears  the 
gospel  of  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towards 
Jesns  as  his  Messiah  :  he  surrenders  his  heart  to  the 
message  and  doclareB  his  faith  to  some  disciple-  He 
is  welcomed  as  already  a.  brother  in  the  Lord ;  for 
"no  man  can  call  Jesus  Lord  "  with  a  sincere  hcoi't, 
"but  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  But  full  recognition  as  a 
member  of  the  holy  society  of  Christ's  elect  waita 
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upon  his  bnpttDiii.  He  iiccepbi  baptism,'  so  formally 
"wasliiug  away  his  uins,  culling  on  Christ's  name." 
Thia  rite  gives  him  valid  status  in  the  eyes  of  his 
brethren  unil  iu  his  own  ejea  as  a  regular  member  of 
the  Sccleiia,  wiih  all  privileges  and  duties  attaching 
thereto.  Henceforth  he  is  known  aa  one  justified,  or 
in  conaoioua  favor  with  God — a  "saint"  consecrated 
to  His  ends,  the  ends  of  the  Kingdom. 

For  consecration  was  the  main  idea  of  baptism. 
Like  most,  if  not  all,  sacred  washings  of  Miti<juity,  tt 
had  indeed  two  aspects,  purilicslio»/rom  a  einfuUtate 
and  unto  a  holy  state  in  the  future.'  Hut  it  woo  ou 
the  latter  aspect  that  th«  Htrees  of  Christiun  baptiem 
lay,  OS  indicated  by  the  prepositions  added  to  deftna 
its  scope.^  It  is"baptasui  unto"  or  with  reference  to 
the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  purificatory  consecration 
to  Him  and  His  service  (cf.  J>id.  ix.  5).  So  Paul 
speaks  of  "  baptism  "  or  consecration  "  unto  Christ," 
as  elsewhere  of  the  Tsraelitcs  as  having  "  baptized 
themselves  unto  Mos«.s,"  i.  «.,  the  Mosaic  revelution 
of  God's  will '  (Ual.  iii.  27 ;  Horn.  vi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  x.  2> 


■Tb«  ptnounl  appropriation  dvnnied  hf  itw  Uiclilt*  V«(e»lii 
Greek  ia  of  the  umocu  of  the  Idea  (Acta  xtii.  10  ;  I  Cor.  *<,  11, 
at.  a.  S). 

■  TbU  la  verjr  iiotloe*bI«  in  the  nntd  waahinga  ot  the  EtatOM, 
Tbaae  look  plam  prepantoi;  lo  ibcir  dailj  nuala  which  went  coo- 
mItmI  ot  aa  boly  to  God,  beiti|{  eooseontled  with  aoletnn  pra^tr. 

*Tbe  ueed  Tot  dlBiiuKiiishing  ilieC1iruti>ti'Biia«biii(aaa*'pnrt- 
Itcntlon  "  OUM  for  all,  with  abiding  rMaltii,  is  aaea  ftaon  Hab.  vL 
2,  Juliii  ill.  'i.?,  wbvre  iliRerttDt  nad  riral  tjrpea  of  pnriflcabMT 
na«liliiK«  are  tn  qiieatiou  (cf.  Luke  ii.  33-24  for  Ibe  eloM  eoBMe- 
IfoDOf  the  tileaaofpuriaoBlioiiBDd  Miueomljoii). 

*'  Bkptiam  In  tbe  name  of  Jeaiu  Christ "  (e.  j..  Acta  ii  38) 
baptlam  ttitA  th*  tttof  Ilia  name  In  tbe  cunfeaaion  ni«d«, 
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Later  on  the  name  employed,  as  we  saw  in  the 
Didaehr,  was  tlie  threefold  name  of  the  Divine  Per- 
sons active  in  man's  salvation  (cf.  2  Cor.  xiii.  18; 
Mutt,  xxviii.  19).  In  all  this,  the  end  in  view  a  the 
thing  vniphasiied.  the  verb  baptizritt  having  in  itasa- 
ci'od  use  lost  much  of  its  original  acnao  of  "  to  wash 
tlioroughl/t"  and  tnkcn  on  rather  the  Epocisl  sense  of 
'*  consecrate  hy  washing." '  An  excellent  illustration 
of  tliis,  as  connected  with  the  high  vocation  of  the 
Christian,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  Egyptian  sov- 
ereigns were  before  coronation  baptized  for  the  regal 
status.  An  inscription  addresses  Hatshepsii  thus ; 
"Thou  art  purified,  with  tliy  An  (higher  self),  for  thj 
gi'eat  dignity  of  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  t^gypt." 
So  VOB  the  humble  Christiiui  purified  lor  thediguitjr 
of  "  king  and  priest  unto  God." 

It  was  a  cnmnion,  though  not  universal,  ezpeitetlM 
for  the  convert  to  receive  in  the  act  of  solemn  tilf- 
dedication  an  enhanced  sense  of  the  realities  of  his 
faith,  leading  tn  outward  uiauirestatlons  of  spiritual 
enthusiftsm  known  ai  speaking  with  tonguca  and 
prophesying.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  said  to  "fall" 
on  a  man,  as  on  the  assembled  diKciplos  at  Pentecost. 

"iuvulciug  His  iinnip,"  ns  AuaniDa  KujtB  [o  Suu).  Tbo  worda  iog- 
KfiUtA  by  AotH  i\.  38  would  be,  "I  bclifve  iu  tlie  fonprtmcas of 
sina  throuf-li  Ji'fiig  ClirisI,"  or  Ibe  like.  So  in  1  Cot.  xn.  13,  "  we 
n«r«  nil  hoiilLMil  tiiilo  (wilh  a  tiim*  Iu  Iivcuoh'}  one  boily." 

■  No  on*  lin*  iocii  llila  mora  clvnrly  Iliaii  Mr.  J.  Tycth  t{«tt 
(nittlwr  of  Tite  Slatf  mul  ilg  Clut  Hud  older  wurkH  on  tli*  aulgeol), 
■rhoao  rapoanrca  of  llio  fnllnry  of  iirgnini:  from  Dou-religloua  tWM 
aft^pMao,  and  from  bapto  nt  all,  i1<i«etvo  tPcoi-mtiOQ.  "  Araoidin); 
to  Jenlah  iwaRo,"  he  anj*,  "anil  Brriiilnre  atalemeut,  n  Boplint 
la  «  (nrvnioiilal  irnjiblrig.pmittnat^ly  of  jiurifiuulioD,  but  ullimalfif 
and  tltHninitHtlsnttFpantion  iiixl  dM!)tti»tloa  foiaouiaapvcudcnd," 
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This  phetiomotion  waa  not  )ude«d  bound  up  vith 
tMijitUiii  al  all.  Ill  tlie  casa  of  Coriioliiu  Mid  his 
fricudii  it  acvouipaiiied  ttio  first  quickcuing  of  their 
fjiith,  and  etub«tdeii»d  Petor  to  order  their  baptism, 
BJiice  they  had  already  received — contrary  to  expec- 
tation, they  being  mere  Gentiles — the  unction  of  the 
Holy  One,  the  specifio  Messianic  gift  (Acts.  ii.  16 
ff.,  as,  after  Joel  ii.  28  ff.).  The  people  of  the 
Lord's  Anointed  were  themselves  anoiuted  ones, 
according  to  Old  Testament  language.  Bnt  such 
"8«aliiig"  of  ll'tn  peoplo  by  the  Spirit  "poured 
forth"  from  the  Father  through  MessiaJi'a  agency 
(Eph.  i.  18  f.;  Acts  U.  33),  was  commonly  '  manifested 
at  baptism  in  the  earlier  Apustoltu  diiys.  In  Faiil's 
epistles  we  get  less  trace  of  it  in  this  form.  He 
directs  attentinn  rather  to  the  Spirit  of  adoption  sent 
forth  ill  the  heart,  crying  "  Abba.  Father,"  a  matter 
of  inward  ezpericucv,  the  Divine  side  as  it  were  of 
faith. 

Such  divine  ratiScation  (Rom.  viii.  15,  16)  of  the 
believer's  Sonship,  wUotlier  nt  the  moment  of  fiulli 
or  at  it«  symbolic  affirmation  in  baptism,  has  no 
relation  to  the  later  rite  of  cdnfirmntion.  Of  this 
there  is  no  sign  for  a  century  atter  the  Apoetolic 
Age,  Justin  Martyr  giring  no  hint  of  it  in  his  care- 
ful account  of  baptism,  about  150  A.  T>.  In  its 
modern  Western  form  it  is  a  corollary  of  infant 
baptism,  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Apofltolic 
Age  or  indeed  till  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
The  view  that  it  is  in  any  way  an  integral  part  of 


'  Tlitn  an  im  ri^aa  of  II  Is  tin 
8inl. 
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baptism  rests  on  a  misnpprohetiBioa  of  tli«  fact  that 
in  a  few  special  casvK  in  AcU  tliu  "  fulling  "  of  the 
Spirit  on  tlie  baptiud  is  couusctctl  witb  the  laying-on 
of  Apostolic  liauds.  Tho  cases  are  exceptional.  In 
that  of  the  Samarituris  it  is  clearly  regarded  as 
abnormal  that  the  Spirit  had  not  shown  His  presence 
in  those  who  had  believed  and  been  bnptited :  and 
the  case  is  recorded  to  show  how  Apostles  came 
down  to  saoctton  tlie  opening  of  the  Kingdom  to  a 
nets  da*),  as  with  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  where 
tbe  Spirit  led  the  way  to  the  wider  opening  of  the 
door,  and  that  prior  even  to  baptism.  And  the  case 
of  the  imperfectly  evangelized  disciples  at  Epbeeus 
is  of  a  like  nature.  In  norniEil  evangelization,  where 
no  now  departure  was  in  question.  Apostolic  laytug- 
ou  of  hands — the  outward  symbol  of  spiritual  ideoti- 
6£at]ou  with  anot)ior  in  invoking  blessing  on  bim ' 
— was  not  held  nuudful. 

Once  baptised,  our  Christian  Suds  biiaself  a  full 
member  of  a  brotherhood,  the  intimacy  of  whose 
"fellowship"  (A-'iiuiuvto)  t&T  surpassed  anything  he 
had  ever  dreamed.  Its  atmosphere  was  lore :  its 
watchwnrd  community  of  interest.  Hence  a  strange 
ezultnlion  of  spirit,  the  guerdon  of  love.  All 
hoRian  relations  were  transfigured,  raised  to  a  new- 
power  of  dignity  and  sweetness. 

'  For  thin  voiij iinrtinn  hoc  Ada  lill.  IS,  17,  alMi  ix.  17,  nhcre 
ItisuiaH  Uik«  pnrt  ill  Ruul'ii  mlnrntioD  toalitlit  (cf.  Jiitiiw*.  \i\ 
Ud  ziii.  3.  tbv  iliniicdon  of  RftmnbM  lUil  SaoI.  Hob.  vl.  B  Mig< 
Mi«  thnt  ili«  bapiixer  loiil  hU  hand  m  Ui*  hnpilied  «ban  In- 

■kliiK  God'i  blmioK  )□  nrwpliuifo  of  th*  now  coBMcntlod  llf*. 

•d  ttii*  htva  MiUtu*d  to  Apoalloi,  Piml  would  1i>ti  wrttttD  mon 

»fd*dl;  in  1  Ch.  i.  U-17. 


I 
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Ite  atrotiger  ttian  tho««  of  blood  mndo  him  brother 
to  all  ibe  youiig«r  fullow-ini-iiiboi-»,  ftiid  eon  to  all  the 
elder — in  keoiiing  wUli  u  riutural  dUtiiiotion '  upon 
which  Jewish  iwciety  rastcd  and  which  entorod 
deeply  into  the  church  life  of  the  AposloUc  Age. 
lie  saw  this  deep  fellowship  taking  effect  in  the  way 
io  which  those  who  had  means  shared  them  with 
those  who  lacked,  as  being  ali'eady  co-heira  in  the 
greater  things  of  eteruily  (cf.  Did.  iv.  8),  IJiit  it 
was  about  the  family  board,  whei-e  brethren  iti  the 
household  of  faith  wore  welcomed  with  saci-ed  joy, 
that  the  fellowship  to  wliich  bapliam  ailtuittcd 
reached  its  crown.  Here  the  housefather,  reverently 
taking  the  creatures  of  the  heavenly  Father's  bounty, 
blessed  with  words  of  thanksgiring,  and  distributed 
among  the  company  in  remembrance  of  Him  whose 
return  was  at  first  daily  expected.  Then  did  heatLs 
bum  and  eyes  fill  with  tears  of  love  and  joy.  For 
WAS  it  not  the  Lord's  Supper  that  they  kept?  At 
Buch  Eucharists  the  convert  would  hear  prayers  o( 
tbfl  type  preserved  in  onr  JDidache,  winch,  read  in  the 
light  of  Acts  ii.  42,  46,  points,  back  to  the  probable 
origin  and  associHtions  of  the  firet  Lord's  Supper. 
And  here  a  quotation  may  clear  up  several  points. 

"  Ib  Ita  ortglii  the  Eucfanrisl  km  oot  onlj  )nj,  l>nl  domfiilo, 
and  in  Ih»  0T«nln|[.  To  llils  daj  aTMj  ploiia  J«w  ipitlicn  Ilia 
liouachold  nt  n  Inble  every  Friduj  evenioit  (Sablmili  «re),  nndoi 
tha  «T«a  of  111*  unttt  (v*M\niit:  l>I*mM,  ilpa,  Mid  illalrlliutcB  a  cup 
of  «in«:  aftcT  wbkh  h«  l«ke«  ■  piece  or  bttad,  hitmtt  It,  piutakea 
of  11^  and  dl«UlbQt«a  it  to  all  pTraonl.    Tli*  wnrlc*  la  wiled  the 

>  ]  Tim.  i».  1  f. ;  ot  Acta  11.  IT.  v,  « ;  I  Pat.  *.  I,  ft;  1  Joha  II.  19 
C  i  1  CltinaDt,  aa  abo*«,p.  444 ;  Polj-carp,  Iv,,  v. 


I  Cltramt, 


r 
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SonelificaiiDD,  nad  a  an  net  of  IbaDkngivtug  (KiKbarUt)  fot  0T«- 
Dtlon  and  all  tbe  blMatuies  of  tfaU  Ufa.  The  Clikf  RabU  once 
oaiil  in  n  letter  to  mt,  tlieiu  con  lie  uo  doulit  tbat  tbia  otialou  waa 
lu  na«  Id  lb*  tlnio  of  Cbriii.  It  explainaaoaieexpreMiioDa  of  St. 
Paul  and  Si.  Luke,'  «t>ii«viaJlj  Ui»  «ord%  'Am  oH  aa  jf  ilriuk  It,' 
AiNUt  from  tbia  caston  of  wcekljr,  and  indeed  mote  ftcqnent 
EucburitH,  ne  might  IiBvo  thougbt  tbat  IheCbrisliau  Eucbatiat 
wiu  menal  lo  bo  onnonl  likn  Ibe  I'tuwoTor.  But  our  Lotil  Mxumed 
Uiat  Uia  dlKiplee  Rould  'dfiukof  it'  'uaofleu'  after  Hid  death 
M  tbe;  did  bofDr«.  And  ncvotdingl;  ne  find  tbe  Encbaxiat 
paa»«d  iiito  Chrialiuu  use,  uot  a«  a  nue  oud  Doiuaal  inttxraptlon 
or  «□  odditloa  to  tbcir  ordinnTy  vroralilp,  bnt  ox  oftCD  oji  tbejr  eain* 
togetbef  in  ibu  Cburtb.  Nh;,  Ibfl  Grtt  couveita  at  JeiotaUm 
■eom  to  bato  retnined  the  domoitlc  rbumclMof  tbeEaehnmt; 
for  Ibfy  are  described  aa  coutinaing  nteeillustly  fritll  ooe  emotd 
in  Ui«  TcidiiId,  aud  brrnklQ);  brnul  nt  home.  .  .  .  The  head 
of  every  honerbold  cuutiuucd  to  do  fur  bitUMiraad  bla  hoiiwbuld 
what  he  bnd  beeu  ncrustonirid  to  do  bcfoie,  only  wiUi  n  nen  and 
addltiuanl  tUMuiiug  wbidi  Christ  bad  ^veu  to  it — addiug  Ibe 
Eachotial  of  Redemptiou  to  that  of  Croalion."  * 

"HowtliJs  touching  obserraucc  passed  from  tba 
Christimi  home  to  Uio  Clirisliaii  syiiugogue  Scripture 
doos  not  tell  U8,  though  we  inuy  coujecture."  Per- 
haps not  till  CbiiBtianity  passed  beyond  Jerusalem ; 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  Messiah's  disciples  there 
formed  regular  synngoguea  before  70  A.  I). 

In  any  case  the   larger   Euoharistio  gatherings, 

I  To  the  poiQt  oddocod  I  would  odd  two.  (1)  It  fiplain*  tba 
oodv  of  the  Kiirharint  In  the  Didarhf,  aiipported  b;  Lnk«^ 
Qoapel,  namolj  (Imt  rup,  thtin  hrcnd.  ('i)  It  may  even  belp  lo 
reconcile  tbe  Ajnoplir  and  Jobannlne  acnxiiit  nf  the  dale  and 
nnlote  of  tbe  Luat  Supper  ;  tbat  ii,  ifneniay  ■iipposo  that  Ihia 
Snnctiliriitlon  meal  won  rcckoDed  part  of  ibe  Fenul  nhich  it  pre- 
ceded. For  if  no,  we  tan  eonJIy  tmagiDe  tbia  preHmiaarjr  Poonhal 
meal  boromiiiK  ronfuiKd  in  IradilJon  wilb  the  i'aicbal  meal  proper, 
John,  the  eyRnitncmi,  uloue  ntoidn  ibc  roiifhaion. 

*  CaDon  Poxloy,  Coalrmporary  Rrvita,  Feb.  I89B,  p,  IBl. 


Dameilie  EueharUis,  and  Ayapa. 


whenerar  and  Iiowovap  they  cam«  about,  wen  still 
of  the  nature  of  famity  gftUieringv.  We  must  needs 
suspect  tliat  each  liouse^burch,  such  as  that  under 
Aquila's  loof  in  Rome  (where  there  were  also  other 
similar  groups  oonnftct«d  with  large  households),  had 
its  own  saci-ed  "breaking  of  bread  "  or  Eucbaristic 
meal,  iti  addition  to  a  common  one  whenever  a  meet- 
ing of  the  whole  local  ecdttia  was  possible. '  In  the 
eame  direction  points  the  fact  that  Ignatius,  writing 
to  certain  churches  of  Asia  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, lias  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  having  only  one 
Eucharist,  that  where  the  bishop  is  present  {ad 
Phitad.  iv.) — as  if  there  was  aii  older  usage  making 
people  insensible  to  the  full  importance  of  such  out- 
ward unity.  This  latter  instinct  no  doubt  made, 
from  the  first,  for  one  central  or  common  Euohariat 
so  far  fis  feasible :  and  at  this  the  presidency  was 
more  official  than  in  the  case  of  smaller  units.  But 
more  wo  cannot  say,  during  St.  Paul's  lifetime  at 
any  rate- 
There  is  no  solid  ground  for  distinguishing,  for  the 


■  In  noBi.  XTi.,  an«t  MlallUK  Vt\va,  sod  Aqalln  and  Ui«  tettttin 
infeUns  itt  tlieir  boate,  Paul  |[om  od  (o  aaluta  a  nnnabM  «r 
groupa,  BU«b  •■  th«  bouaebolda  of  AriMAbnloa  snd  Karckans, 
ud  all  the  aaiala  anocialod  witb  cortaia  Indliltliukla.  Tbaaa 
nmst  huTc  loniied  <iin«i  cirrln*  of  cbarcb  lir*,  «*n  mipposinK 
tiMy  coold  nt  tiiun  all  m«ct  in  ■  Mntral  ipilbering,  fllBilbrljr  In 
1  Oor.  III.  19  f.,  ib«  cbtireh  inpottDK  *t  AqaiU'a  Iimm  doaa  b»1 
MbiMt  "Ibe  bteiliroD  one  aud  all."  Such  ivlallnlj  Mir.ran- 
tainad  gnnipa  would  not  prfrcludt-  n  corporal*  IWllna  of  nulty ;  for 
llw«r  aaparmMiMai  wa*  mndi  Inn  Ihnu  thai  of  Ilia  a* Trral  Jnwlali 
ayOBgopica  which  ;et  rorm«d  oiia  comniunil;.  Itiii  li  would 
Ba«aa  tbni  ut  Qrst  lb«ie  wa«  little  dialuictiou  bMtteea  lwd«is  moA 
nmle  uud  flU, 


aame  period  and  evon  long  after,  the  Eucliarist  from 
the  sacied  meal,  called  iu  1  Cor.  xi.  the  "  Lord's 
Supper,"  save  aa  the  culmiiiatiug  stage  of  such  fel- 
lowship. For  Paul  implies  ui  the  same  occasion  to 
which  the  Wordti  of  Inatitution  were  appropriate,  that 
it  was  possible  to  eat  greedilj-  or  be  drunken.  Those 
who  had  means  brought  their  contributions  in  kind 
to  the  feast  (as  in  a  Greek  eroRot  or  subscription, 
•upper).  In  these  all  expected  to  participate; 
though  at  Corinth  sclfiHhncss  actually  allowed  some 
to  go  away  fasting  from  el  meal  which  came  in  some 
Greek  Churches  to  be  named  after  it»  uuimating 
(dott  of  Love  (^Affapi).  Part  too  was  reserved  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  especially  widows  and  or- 
phans. Thus  the  whole  of  such  "  gifts  "  were  con- 
ceived as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  because  devoted  to  His 
uses, '  and  solemnly  offered  to  Him  in  prayers  of 
Thanksgiving  (Eucharist)  or  Blessing  (Eulo^ia')  for 
His  bounty  in  Creation  and  iu  Redemption.  It  was 
forgetfulneSH  of  the  liittor  associations,  bound  up 
with  the  Last  Supper  and  the  redemptive  Death 
then  foreshadowed  as  the  condition  of  future  feasts 
of  glad  thanksgiving,  that  probably  uiiderhiy  the 
abuses  at  Corinth.    But  this  very  fact  shows  that 


'  Tlie  primitive  i(1«A  ot  Ili«  ChriiiUnii  wtcilllc^  tlie  Church's 
"|[in«."  I«  funoil  in  Ui?SibjIIiiieOracleii,viil  39H(r,i  "To  H)tu 
■ct  lip  n  I'nr*  nnit  hlowll^it*  lahlis  riill  of  kuoi]  IhiniiM,  nnd  «"«  to 
thfl  hiiDury  brrn<l  niiil  to  tU«  Uiirtlj  drink  .  .  .  mipplylnit 
tb«ni  with  hoi;  hsndi  frnm  thind  own  lollt."  80  I'nt^cnip  IlnHjr 
call*  widowii  "<;fMl'«  •llnr,"  on  which  Ihe  •rfcrifli.*  (_(iuaia)  of  Hi* 
paoplc'n  icnttllnde  km  to  h*  otTftcil  pu'f,  f.  (.,  Ill  lova  without 
dinetird,  lu  w«  mt  Troin  Did,  xw.  In  nnnlher  icrnM  Jmns  Chtiat  i* 
Bimwir  the  (one)  ullnr,  u*  in  Iro.  ad  Mafpi.  vu. 


PUn!/'*  Bfport. 


Uie  eatne  f«ast  was  at  once  a  aoolal  meal  and  the 
Cotntuunionof  the  Hot])- kik]  Hloodof  t)ieCbmt,i.<., 
tho  feeding  upon  His  Word  and  Spirit, '  sjmbolized 
fintt  bj  His  Body  nnd  Hlood  and  then  by  tbe  elo* 
ineotB  of  daily  food. 

There  wa^,  then,  but  ouo  sacred  Christiaii  feast 
luviiif  fuions  oapects,  the  oniphusis  uu  which  Hevitia 
tobinBTtried  in  different  circles;  ai>d  it  wus  huld, 
like  the  Last  Supper,  ia  the  evening.  Such  wus  the 
case  at  Ti-oas  about  66  A.  D.  So  was  it  also  bulf  a 
century  later,  when  Ignatius  uses  "  Eucharist "  and 
Agapi  as  synonymous';  while  Pliay's  letter  showa  it 
to  have  beoti  held  iji  the  evening.  Thiit  letter,  the 
official  report  of  the  goremor  of  fiithyuia  to  his 
muter  Trajan  o.  112  A.  D.,  gives  U9  a  vivid  glimpse 
of  Christian  woi-ship  in  that  northwest  quarter  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  based  on  oonfessiona  extorted 
from  ex-Christians. 


"Ther  bMl  b«en  w«at  lo  aMomblfl  od  a  stiUMl  day  (tb«  Lord'i 
A*j)  IwfoK  dawn,  nod  recll*  TBa;>ouBirel}>  b  bfrnn  W  CThriai  as  W 
ft  |{od,'  nnd  biud  thMusclcea  with  n  rctiKloa*  Taw  (Mnwanifo) 
aol  to  tliB  coiuroiuion  ai  naj  ortiii<>,  but  *icniii«e  theft,  rolibtvf , 
■doltMy,  bnwcb  of  irnsi,  dcuial  of  u  drponi  wbcn  daimcd,    Tbia 


■  Tbla  ia  deailj  how  Paul  vl«wa  th«  nuiKar.  aa  w«II  from  hia 
nrnparlaoo  or  the  CbrUtinn  TomI  and  drink  lo  the  nianna  and  tb* 
Wilirftom  the  tack,  both  Ijpn  of  Chrlal  (I  Car.  r.'M.;  to  Joba 
vl.  99  ft,  TJi.  37  IT.),  u  from  Ui«  woida  "wa  ftll  wan  gWaa  to 
drink  or  one  Hpiiit "  (xii.  13). 

■  Tb  Phaadilphiant,  iv.,  and  Ik  AainuMH*,  iliS^  In  like  mnUxU, 
*  Ha  It  uiuiit  mean  in  Iba  [Mcaa  PtlnyVi  month.    Of  aoch  piint- 

Ur«  h/nna  we  aetta  to  have  noatrhu  in  I  Tim.  til.  tS;  Ejih.  *. 
14;  er.  aTioi.  ii.  11  L,  and  perbapa  aoma  otbanortlM  "tklUiJU 
aarlnga." 


Tke  ApMtolie  Age. 


oTer,  it  WM  ifaoiT  custom  (o  wpanW  uid  Ugaln  dim!  iot  a  meAl, 
of  aa  open  »iid  iniiocBat  oktate;  wbioh  verjr  thing  ttic;  Lad  cca«*d 
to  do  nfui  my  edlot,  In  wlilch  b/  jwu  oidcn  I  foibads  dab 
meetliiga." 

It  is  ofteii.  indeed,  Bssumod  tbat  the  Eucharist 
cannot  bo  iiiclii(ied  in  the  evening  luval  here  in  ques- 
tion; otherwise  Cbrisliuns  %vciuld  iiever  have  giveo 
it  up,  even  when  it  clashed  with  state  regulaliona. 
But  the  I'uct  is  tbat  thoHe  who  gave  it  up  had  ceased 
to  rank  as  Christians;  the  edict  was  just  what  bad 
severed  them  from  their  holder  brethren.  Accord- 
ingly we  may  repeat,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  and  even  later  the  Eucharist,  or 
Lord's  Supper  in  our  sense,  was  still  part  of  the 
Clmrch's  sucrcd  feast  of  fellowship.  It  was  the 
Godward  side  of  the  feast,  and  had  itself  two  as]iects. 
Ou  tbo  oDc  hand  Christians  thanked  God  for  the 
gifts  of  Creation,  and  offered  to  Him  therefrom  for 
sacred  ends  "gifts"  or  "first-fruits"  of  grateful 
hoDQsge,  the  "Bacrifioe"of  praise.  Oa  the  other, 
they  blessed  Hica  for  gifts  of  grace  in  the  redemp- 
tive life  and  death  of  Christ, '  through  whom  they 
were  heirs  of  life  and  incorruption.  The  former  of 
tliese  aspects  has  fallen  sadly  into  the  background, 
the  "  saoramcutol  offering  "  for  the  poor  being  the 

■  In  thii,  tbe  spedQc  ClirUilflD  r»f«rt>iic«,  Mveral  idou  blended, 
now  ouB,  now  miolher,  hciu«  u|>penDoat,  lit:  tboao  of  (1)  Pa^ 
over,  (3)  Coveimut  Blood  (Ex.  xiif,  8),  (3)  Haoclifjing  or  AWii- 
lu(!  Saciifice  (cf.  Heb.  i.),  (4)  Spiritual  Food  of  tho  tpgeocntto 
(JobQ  vt.).  Tbeae  ahndo  olf  into  each  otbvr  the  mote  cnailx 
tbat,  (a  Hebrew  nod  nDciont  tlioiiitht  iu  gnienti,  "tho  notionit  of 
Coiuiuuuion  nud  AtDucmaat  nro  bound  up  ti>g«lfaer,"  Uuvugb  the 
placular  uwi  uT  life  <biood). 
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only  clear  surviviil  of  it  in  most  c«iuniunioR  services. 
Tito  cnrly  morning  servicu  was  a  siniplu  devotional 
Bervioo  of  prai»»  uiid  pmjcr,  ut  which  apparently  tha 
Bithytiian  ChriKtiitnti  wore  wont  eultfmiily  to  rouev 
tlieir  pact  with  God,  Drst  mude  in  baptiBiu,  to  live  a 
consecrated,  pure,  and  honest  life.  Its  spirit  ia  ad- 
mirably bronght  out  by  Tertullian's  de6nitioii  of  the 
Cbristiai)  Society  in  his  Apology  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  (chapter  ixiix.).  "Wo  are  a  body 
joined  together  by  a  sense  of  leligioiis  allegiance,  the 
divine  nature  of  our  rule  of  life  {diteiplina),  and  the 
bond  of  hope." 

In  considering  the  picture  just  given  of  primitiTe 
Church  fellowship,  the  mind  luoviuibly  turns  to 
comparisons  with  our  own  day.  The  oontrasta  are 
striking,  and  it  is  vain  to  ignore  them :  but  it  U 
equally  vain  to  condemn  the  later  usages  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  altogeUier  *$  tlie  earlier.  So  to 
judge,  is  to  "  turn  the  go«pol  into  a  second  I^vitical 
code,"  by  "making  the  Apostolic  history  into  a  set 
of  authoritative  precedents,  to  be  rigorously  copied 
without  regard  to  time  and  place."  But  this  is  to 
forget  that  the  Apostolic  Age  itself  gradually  trans- 
ferred ita  allegiance  from  thv  Siibbuth  to  the  Lord's 
day :  that  tlie  gospel  is  the  religion  not  of  the  tetter 
but  of  the  Spirit :  that  the  forms  in  which  the  ovau- 
gelie  life  found  expression  took  shape  spontane- 
ously and  not  aa  the  result  of  any  legislative  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  E^fma  for  its  own  generation,  much 
less  for  the  many  genemtions  that  it  never  dreamed 
would  follow  at  all. 
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For  t)m  Grst  and  nioct  radical  coQtroftt  is  that  of 
general  uutlook.  The  Aposlulic  Age  was  iuatiDCt 
with  the  belief  that  Chriet  would  return  before  the 
genemtiuii  of  His  first  vritiiesscH  bad  died  away:  and 
much  of  its  aloofness  of  attitude  towards  ordinary 
human  interests,  all  that  may  be  called  culture  as 
distinct  from  sanctity,  was  bound  up  with  this  hu- 
man illusion.  Wider  experience  of  God's  ways  has 
brought  anotlicr  and  larger  conception  of  His  coun- 
sels for  His  Kingdom  on  earth.  It  ia  received  not 
only  as  eword  and  fire  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  but  also  as  leaven.  In  a  legitimate  sense  the 
Church  is  now  acclimatized  to  its  permanent  place 
and  function  in  society  at  large. 

That  along  with  thi«  change  of  perspective  should 
go  minor  changes,  was  but  natural.  And  to  such 
modifications  both  the  rites  since  called  Sacraments 
bear  witness.  Infant  baptism  is  not  an  Apostolic 
usage.'  It  ia  not  only  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  first  century :  but  the  very  idea  of  baptism  then 
universal,  namely  as  a  rite  of  faith's  sclf-cunsecration 
(often  outwardly  ratified  by  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit),  is  uicousistont  therewith.  But  this  docs  not 
settle  the  matter.  Infant  baptism  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate development  in  usage,  to  meet  conditions  not 
contomplatod  in  the  Apostolic  Age.     From  the  na- 

■In  tb»mfttt«r  af  ontwurd  fomi,  tihether  immereloD  or  affiiBion 
(oopioot  8|iriokIing  oxvi  th«  hrad),  pTiniUJve  ChriBttnna  wor*  la- 
lUtttnul.  Ii  I'M  tu«i«  matter  of  coQveiiieoc«  (Did.  v[i.).  St. 
Fanl'a  OOmpwiaOD  of  bii)>ljsm  to  burial,  nhoina  immeraioa  lo  bave 
be«n  tfas  Dans]  &i»tliO<l;  but  bis  (1«vp  mjratic  tbou|iht  on  tbo  luAt- 
Ivrwn^  jirobnlily  ull  his  own  (Itom.  vLSff.  iCC  1  Pet.  ill.  SI,  tat 
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ture  of  tbe  case,  at  a  time  when  the  Paroiuia  tilled 
the  Churcli'a  huriKon,  tbe  problem  of  the  stntus  and 
tiainmg  of  the  very  young  vould  be  but  little  fion- 
aidered.  Doubtless*  tlie  cbild  of  Christian  parent* 
vaa  conudered  ui  in  a  senae  sanctified  by  its  rerj 
Ctirialian  parentage  (I  Cor.  vii.  14),  and  was  reared 
**  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  But 
tlie  statue  of  such  children  oven  in  infiincy  had  not  yet 
received  such  attention  tm  to  be  defined  by  the  aym- 
bidism  of  n  religious  rite.  Yot  onoe  the  problem  comas 
to  be  faced,  it  ia  clear  that  adult  baptism  is  a  different 
thing  for  one  reared  a  pagan  and  for  a  child  of  a 
Cliristiaa  home.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  a  belated 
look  that  gives  it  an  artificiality  utterly  alien  (o  its 
firat  reality.  Accordingly  it  was  natural  to  modify 
the  time  of  the  rite  in  such  cases,  a  modification  whicb 
should  have  been  aocomiianied  by  n  corresponding 
change  in  the  conception  of  its  relation  to  ealvatioD. 
In  the  case  of  an  adult  believer  it  had  sealed  an  al- 
ready realized  fact : '  iu  the  case  of  an  infant  it  could 
be  but  a  symbol  of  its  birthright,  then  and  there  of 
value  to  the  parents  and  to  tbe  Church,  nnd  of  high 
pedagogic  value  to  the  child's  opening  oonseiousnesa. 
It  is  only  too  probable  that  this  sense  of  the  changed 
meaning  did  not  always  accompany  the  change  In 
the  rite,  when  it  began  to  creep  in  very  slowly  from 
the  end  of  tbe  second  century.*    But  this  simply 

■Tblt  WM  Uia  IdM  ■!  lb*  roM  of  lb«  pnwtk*  at  Corlnlh  of 
*k>Tio(iR  baptitm  fbr  UioM  known  la  h«t«  &irA  m  Iwitintfr* 
(  1  Cor.  s*. »}.  It  »lM  MBM  «nt  ctfwl]'  la  1  Pel.  ill.  31 ;  et.  AcU 
I*.  S. 

■The  ilriktnc  thing  about  Infiuit  faapljan  u  lli«  »\ow  «od  par* 
lint  mlnra  of  lU  mUaiKw,  ns  If,  In  IU  uu^aollUed  (oiiM,  U  vtoUMd 
aa  oUtr  Idea  ol  •BiiaUoo. 
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means  that  the  earlier  idea  of  ealvation  was  waniug. 
In  the  Kefomied  coniuuuiouii  of  tb«  West  at  least 
this  has  been  variously  recugiiixed  by  the  restoration 
of  a  soleiiiti  act  of  personal  confession — by  confirma- 
tion or  otherwise— tbrough  which  the  status  of  full 
church- mcmberehij)  is  attained. 

A  similar  development  is  Been  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. This  is  seldom  noticed,  but  is  none  llie  less 
the  fact.  Not  only  ha^  the  uU'ering  of  the  pooplfl'a 
gifts  as  eacriSco  of  praise  practically  disappearfld, 
but  the  form  of  admtnistrattou  do  longer  provides  for 
the  social  "  fellowship  "  of  believers  in  the  Agape  or 
Love-feaat  aspect  of  the  service.  As  Dr.  Hort  ob< 
serves  (Li/e  and  Letters,  li.  848) : 

"Tlio  corporftto  corainnnioii  was  not  meiely  b  Diilrenul  char- 
(tCI«riiiUc  of  the  EuubiLritt,  bin  iU  vcrji  csKlI('l^.  Befure  bil  tbiuKS 
it  U  th«  f«ut  of  It  lirallirrhond  nnitml  in  a  Divine  Htad,  notttiig 
fOTlb  M  the  funiluiuaalAl  tuw  of  tlieir  cxisteuvv  the  law  of  mcrl- 
flc*.  towartls  «iicb  otbec  mid  towards  Him,  wbicb  bod  bceo  mtd« 
B  roalitjr  by  His  «uprtme  SaiTiflue." 

An  attempt  was  made  in  some  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  to  remedy  this  defect,  as  later  in  the  Meth- 
odist "  Love-feast."  Hut  the  effort  after  exact  repro- 
duction Ims  not  prospered,  and  that  ju3t  because  it 
was  artilicial.  It  too  much  ignored  the  changed 
conditions,  whether  as  to  the  less  domestic  place  of 
cburch-moeting,  the  hirger  members  of  those  partak- 
ing, or  the  sheer  change  in  the  character  of  social 
meale.'  Accordingly  even  those  who  most  scruple 
about  departure  from  Apostolic  models  are  all  uncon< 

■Tbu  modem  ei|iiiriileat  of  J^i;)^rellowahip  ie  B  Cbanh  "Ua- 
lOMtiug"  cvuiluct^d  in  a  notlliy  apliit. 
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acioiuly  goUtj  of  what  tliey  deplore,  llie  &ct  is  tbkt 
sone  obnnges,  even  iiiateriid  chniiges,  in  ecclesiaa- 
tical  usage  are  inevitable.  The  greatest  violation  ot 
Apostolic  piety  is  biiiidly  to  flgltt  against  this.  For 
the  tiling  most  tiiatiuctiva  of  tbo  Apostolic  Age  ia 
the  spoulaneous  simplicity  of  its  usi^es.  Tbey  vere 
simple  only  because  they  were  iu  terms  of  curreal 
babite  and  expressed  the  piety  of  a  simple  gospel. 

In  the  n-ise  words  of  Dr.  Ilort,'  "  the  Apostolic 
Age  is  full  of  embodimenta  of  purposes  and  prinoi* 
pies  of  the  most  instructive  kind  :  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  the  means  was  left  forever  to  the 
Ecelesia  itself,  and  to  «ach  EceUtia,  guided  by  aa- 
oient  precedent  on  the  one  hnnd  and  adaptation  to 
present  and  future  needs  on  the  other.  The  lesioo- 
book  of  the  BccUiia,  and  of  every  EecUsiot  is  not  a 
law  but  a  history."  Only  let  every  Erelesia  be  fully 
persuaded  in  ita  own  mind  that  it  is  rightly  interprat- 
iog  the  very  genius  of  primitive  piety. 

>  T%*  CkriMat  Etetaia  (p.  33U  f.},  a  book  t«  whldi  Um  nadn  iM 
nCnrad  lot  d«WU  am  to  modi  iu  tbU  uid  tb«  naxi  ehapMr. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Oryanization  and  IHicipUne. 

OST  of  the  materials  for  this  chapter  haTa 
already  been  laid  before  the  reader  in 
their  proper  historical  connections.  And 
in  essaying  a  coiiiiected  summary  of  their 
bearing  on  the  orgauizatioii  of  the  Eeetttiei 
in  the  Apostolio  Ago,  it  is  csBontial  to  keep  their 
special  contexts  steadily  in  mind.  Much  of  the  con- 
fuBi»n  marking  theories  of  the  ministry  is  due  to 
neglect  of  this  rule :  the  result  being  the  arbitrary 
juxtapoHition  of  facts  which  never  really  existed 
together  in  one  and  the  same  type  of  eccte*ia. 
Further  there  are  severnl  general  considerations 
condncive  to  a  geauinely  historical  reading  of  the 
facts. 

First,  one  must  relate  organization  to  the  spirit  of 
the  life  that  is  orgnnizud.  Tliia  was  eAsentitilly 
fraternal.  Church  lifo  was  above  all  things  mutual 
foltowehip.  a  coiiperatiun  uf  all  the  niembuin  of  each 
eceleiia,  conceived  as  members  of  an  organism  or 
body,  for  the  ends  common  to  all.  Tbcso  may  bo 
summed  up  as  the  realizstion  of  the  CiiriBt-Hfe, 
individually  and  collectively.  To  serve  this  end  of 
ends  was  the  vocation  of  each  nnd  all.  All  mlu- 
istered  thereto  according  to  ability  or  "gift,"  with 
goods  material  or  spiritual.    This  general  ministry 
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was  so  realized  that  it  is  doubtful  whetber  aiij 
notion  of  a  reguliir  ministry  ns  distinct  ^om  tJie 
Saints  esintcd  at  all  to  begiu  with.  Tli«  distioction 
wao  probably  one  which  only  grew  up  as  the  speoial- 
izatioti  of  functions,  resting  on  gifts,  took  actual 
shape  before  their  eyes. 

This  oinphasiit  on  the  universality  of  the  minis- 
toriul  life  sprang  from  a  deep  Muse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  a«  animating  the  Saiota,  collectively  and 
individually,  to  a  degree  which  we  Cft»  aovr  but 
fevbty  realize.  Tu  fail  to  grasp  tliiit  fact  aud  per- 
ceive its  moulding  iufluence  on  all  aspects  of  organ- 
ized Christian  fellowship,  is  simply  to  think  iu 
another  world  from  theirs.  The  major  premisa  of 
every  true  ooDoIusion  as  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  must  be  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
luiiled  by  I'etor  at  Pentecost  as  the  mark  of  the 
Messianic  times.  In  it  Moses'  ideal  that  all  the 
Lord's  people  should  be  prophets  was  in  substance 
fulfilled.  Accordingly  in  tlieir  worsliip,  as  we  see 
from  1  Cor.  xiv,,  any  believer  was  free  to  edify  his 
fellows  by  "psalm,  teaching,  revelation,  tongue, 
interpretation,"  as  well  as  prayer  or  Eucharist. 
Whatever  limitations  expediency  came  in  time  to 
impose  on  this  more  diffii9e<l  ministry,  the  ide« 
involved  had,  and  lias,  abiding  force:  and  it  was  not 
tiie  idea  underlying  the  later  diitlinction  Iwtween 
"clergy"  and  "laity."  We  see  then,  already,  that 
it  is  important  to  go  bolund  the  familiar  terms,"  the 
nitniBtry,"  "dciicons,"  "eldem,"  *' bishops,"  and  ask 
what  was  their  relation  to  the  wtiolo  body  of  their 
fellow  members  in  the  common  work  of  wonhip  and 
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mutual  cdili cation.  We  must  diiinover  the  variouB 
forms  of  iiiinistr}-  tliraiigli  whioli  the  Ec<leiia  "  built 
itself  up  ID  love,"  by  the  Diviue  enei'giea  at  work  iu 
it,  ftud  so  find  inductively  Uie  soojte  of  the  oflices  iu 
ivliicli  such  functions  gradually  took  sliapo.  For  the 
order,  in  idea  and  in  fnct  too,  was,  first  fuDOtioDf 
then  speciid  fuuctjonary  or  office-beurer. 

Having  thus  adjusted  the  idea  of  oi^anization  to 
the  genius  of  the  dqw  life,  we  can  consider  the  actual 
forms  which  it  assumed  as  time  went  on.  The  va- 
riety of  these  and  their  gradual  emergence  show  that 
suoh  matters  were  not  tixed  from  the  first  by  au 
"  Apostolic  constitution,"  oa  the  lat«r  Church  soon 
fell  to  imagining. 

As  Canon  Robinson  of  Westminster  recently  putit: 
"  Church  order  is  from  the  beginning  a  sacred  growth, 
directed  by  the  constant  presence  witliin  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit,  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  living  and  multi* 
plying  society :  it  is  not  it  ucheme  delivered  by  the 
Lord  to  the  Apostles,  and  by  the  Apostles  to  tbe 
Church ;  the  Itody  of  the  Christ  is  an  organism  rather 
than  an  orgnniEatioii."  Indeed,  he  agrees  with  Dr. 
Hort  iu  declaring,  that  "there  is  no  trace  in  Scrip- 
ture of  a  formal  commission  of  authority  for  govern- 
ment from  Christ  Himself"  to  tbe  Apostles  at  all. 
Such  moral  authority  as  they  came  to  exercise  "was 
the  provident inl  outcome  of  their  commission  to  bear 
witness  of  Christ,"  not  "the  result  ofasiiecial  and 
definite  commission  of  authority  for  government." 
The  justice  of  this  view  becomes  the  clearer  when 
we  recall  Christ's  own  distinction  between  tbv  na- 
ture of  authority  in  His  society  and  that  in  other  so- 
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'eiettss,  both  civil  and  religions  (Mark  x.  42  IT.;  >Utt 
xxiii.  S-10).  "  One  is  your  teacher,  and  atl  j«  ar« 
brethren,"  is  the  maxim  among  diaciptes.  Tli«  com- 
mission of  the  Apostlea  waa  for  witness  to  tho  facts 
on  which  the  society  remits,  not  for  its  governtueut. 
Tbo"  power  of  the  keys  "was  the  power  to  dtflne 
the  ooiiditions  of  entrwioe  to  the  society,  as  in  the 
coses  of  tho  SainaritAna  ond  of  Corneliua.  "Power 
of  the  keys,"  iii  tho  sense  of  discipline,  was  a  matter 
for  tho  wholo  local  brotherbcod  iu  tho  laet  resort 
(Mutt,  xviii.  15  ff.).  The  authority  of  moral  iiiflu- 
ence  naturally  attached  to  Apostles  as  primary  wit* 
neeses  and  Fathers  of  the  churches  in  that  sense :  and 
so  "an  ill-defined  but  lofty  authority  iu  matters  of 
government  aud  administration"  was  conceded  to 
them  "  by  the  apontanoous  homage  of  tlie  Christians 
of  Judtca  "  But.  though  higher  in  degree,  this  waa 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  authority  spontaneously  cod- 
Cflded^-often  beyond  what  is  desired  or  accepted — 
to  pioneer  missionaries  to-<)ay.  Tliey  are  to  their 
converts  what  the  Apostles  were  to  theirs ;  and  thera 
is  as  little  thought  of  constitutional  relations  in  th« 
one  case  as  there  was  in  the  other.  Such  ideas  arise 
only  later :  the  moral  authority  of  the  man  who  be- 
gets a  community  iu  tho  gospel  is  pnctically  UQ* 
limited.  Hut  in  theory,  as  we  look  back  to  learn  the 
lua«onB  of  the  first  age,  the  difference  is  very  great 
between  iaetJtutinns  as  moulded  by  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  prime  missionaries  of  Chri8tendom,or 
by  the  obligatory  authority  of  those  claiming  to  ful- 
fil a  commisaion  for  Church  government.  The  for- 
mer fits  all  the  facta,  the  other  does  noU 
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Particularly  is  this  the  cnso  with  tho  ApoetoHc* 
outlook  as  reflected  in  Acts  i.  8.  Men  who  were 
oelcing  whether  thvir  Lord  wui  thou  uiid  there  "re- 
storing the  Kiiigduiii  to  iBrEuil,"  hud  obviouiily  no 
notion  of  tho  very  need  of  s[i(t<;iat  governmental  oom- 
miaaioD  in  their  own  hunds.  They  went  forward 
"  witiieBsing  "  until  their  I^rd  should  Muaself  inter- 
vene, aa  they  exjiected  lie  might  do  any  day.  Later 
growing  experience  changed  thejf  perspeotive-  And 
thus  all  organization  of  the  EccUtia  took  pinoe  uii< 
der  tlie  pressure  of  felt  need  find,  ast  wv  hIikII  now 
see,  along  tliu  liucs  of  tlic  religious  hiibiUi  outive  to 
each  circle  of  coavcrts.  Tho  resulting  arrangomonts 
were  as  diviue — under  the  conditions  for  which  they 
were  developed — as  was  the  Life  whose  impulses 
they  expressed  and  furthered,  as  the  quality  of  the 
human  spirits  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  Spirit 
WAS  interpreted  and  oheyed.  TIius  they  are  the 
classic  precedents  of  the  Church:  but  like  all  pre- 
cedents they  need  reinterpretntion  in  order  that 
their  spirit  may  be  "fulfilled."  as  Christ  fulfilled  the 
Law. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  little  attention  is  given  in 
Acts  to  tho  origii]s  of  organization.'  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  such  matters  called  for  no  explanation. 
As  long  as  its  members  were  n].iinly  Jews,  the  Kew 
Israel  would  naturally  organize,  when  need  aroeOi 


'  Tli«  Mi«  aeemiu);  t'xwptian,  thnt  of  Ihe  Sbtcii,  only  proves  lbs 
rills'  Tli«ir  ofipuiuliuf'iit  is  n!rord«l  uol  for  ii*  nno  mifce,  liiit  in 
onlttT  to  iiitrwluoii  Slvpti^o  iu  bis  propci  cootrxi,  sa  nrcprmcnta- 
livo  of  tbe  rre«r  HelUniatic  ti^tid<^tii.7  in  tlic  Jcrnaulcia  Cliateh, 
and  M  kod  up  to  til*  rpocli-uintkiiiit  s|K«ob. 
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on  the  lines  nf  the  Old.'  The  new  spirit  of  their  fel* 
towship  of  itself  innde  new  all  that  it  touched.  Thus 
"elden  "  appear  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  Drat  «!• 
luded  to.  It  is  only  when  mainly  (icDtile  Churches 
arose  in  South  Galntia  that  th«  appointment  of  cid- 
ers, ut  the  initiative  of  Paul  and  BarnabuB,  is  thought 
worth  mentioning.  For  there  other  arrangements 
were  possible.  And  no  doubt  the  different  habitudes 
of  the  Gentile  converts  did  elsewhere  lead  to  types 
of  organization  less  and  less  on  Jewish  lines.  The 
typical  case  in  the  Apostolic  Age  is  that  of  Corinth: 
while  a  tittle  later  we  get  at  I'hilippi  mention  of  two 
distinct  types  of  ministry,  that  of  "orerseers  and 
deaoone."  This  does  not  ni«an  that  such  ministries 
themselves  bad  no  equivalents  in  more  Jewish 
churches:  but  it  may  be  that  terminology  had  not 
there  become  so  specialized,  and  that  the  time-hon- 
ored title  of  "  elders  "  still  covered  the  official  minii- 
try  without  further  differentiation.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  Jewish  organiui- 
tiori  was  towards  the  patriarchal  type,  the  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  community  being  between  seniors  and 
juniors,*  and  administration  and  discipLiiio  falling  by 
general  consent  to  certain  leading  heads  of  families, 
the  elders  in  an  official  sense.  On  Jewish  soil,  and 
vbere  Greek  habits  had  not  grafted  the  democratic 


'  For  Tall  proof  of  tliii  tbe  irrit«r  would  tofer  to  the  flnrt  port  of 
bia  paper  OB  "Thcil«T«lopmMitDrtb«biib)ric  EpiMnpato,"  inUie 
Offnirmportiry  Rmnt  (at  June,  18M. 

*  Compara  1  P«4.  r.  I-Ti,  wlttre  jtcnornl  OT4««l|t)il  of  Ibt  coiunin- 
nit;  )i7  tl«  amlora  •mu  Impllnl,  m  abo  Tlins  II.  1  t(.,  wbw* 
«Tenii£h  [  of  lh«  jdBBgsr  wooMB  hf  tki  aUu  li  dilBK«l7  o^Jolaod. 
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element  of  formal  olectioti  uiioii  the  Bimpler  Block, 
such  repra&GnUtitiU  uf  tlie  cvmniuuit^  rested  ou  tacit 
01'  informal  consent. 

But  among  the  Dinspora  it  is  probable  that  more 
Hellenic  metliotls  sooa  came  into  pluj-.  There  we 
must  allow  for  Tarious  blenda  of  the  two  types  of 
leadership,  the  patriurcbBl  (oldara)  and  that  of  offi- 
cers elected  for  specific  functions,  oe  in  the  i^ligiuus 
guilds  and  associations.  Hence  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Dhlache,  representing  circles  of  a  mixed  or 
Hellenistic  order,  we  have  soon  after  60  A.  D. 
"overseers  and  deAOons,"  as  at  Philippi;  while  yet  it 
is  probable  that  both  '  would  be  called  also  "elders," 
in  the  general  seime  of  "  ufHoe-bearei'S "  as  distinct 
from  the  commuuity.  This  is  so  far  confirmed  by 
the  state  of  things  at  Ephesus  about  the  eatne  time, 
where  there  were  certainly  among  the  "  presiding  eld- 
ers" some  exercising  "oversight"  (1  Tira.  v.  1",  iii, 
1  ff.).  The  case  is  more  obscure  as  regards  "dea- 
cons." But  the  fact  that  we  never  in  the  Apostulio 
Age  get  "elders  and  deacons"  in  one  breath,  like 
"overseers  and  deacons,"  may  mean  that  it  was 
only  after  the  emergence  of  the  single  overseer  or 
bishop  that  the  term  "elder"  lost  its  more  gonvral 
sense,  and  bociime  specialized  to  describe  the  senior 
colleagues  of  the  chief  pastor  who  now  monopolized 
the  term  "ovci-soer,"  before  applied  to  the  senior 
officers  as  a  body.  *    That  "  overseer  "  sometimes  at 

'  Wc  liikTe  nlrdidf  iM>oii  tlint  X\\*y  are  tliwiribed  by  Uie  KUine 
sdlMlivm  luilWlivH  of  (heir  funclioni. 

*  Tbna  pnlj'carp.  th«  bUbop  of  RuiTnis  «rlf  iu  the  Mcoad  oen- 
tni7,  rnn.  nc^nntliiK  to  his  own  local  oMge,  sptulc  or  "(hepnabj- 
tan  ami  iIcucuhh"  nt  Philippi,  nhereaa  Paul  liad  «pok«ii  of 
"'•TenfCMS  nod  dcocoaa." 
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lienst  began  by  being  used  to  deaoribe  the  fiuiction  of 
}eertaiii  eldere  rather  than  as  a  definite  official  title, 
is  probable  from  Acts  xx.  28,  where  Paul  says  to 
"the  flldtirs  of  the  Chtirch"  of  Kphesiis  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  set  tlient  "'as  overseers,  to  shepherd 
the  EecUtia  of  God."  Similarly  we  have  the  futic- 
lion  of  "  miiuKteriiig  "  '  Bpukun  of  before  wo  hcJir  of 
»'  miuisters  "  in  the  narrowur  KcoKe  of  "  deacoiiB  "  (the 
Gr&ek  is  the  same) ;  and  we  hear  of  men  eoteriog  on 
the  function  of  their  own  motion.  Paul  is  fuund  be- 
speaking the  Corinthian  Chuichs  recognition  of 
them  in  this  capacity.  BeUevera  are  bidden  "sub- 
mit themselves  to  such,  and  to  every  one  that  shares 
their  work  and  labor."  This  looks  liko  the  com- 
bination in  the  hnnda  of  a  group  of  volunteer  minis- 
tors  of  functions  later  performed  by  two  classes  of 
men  to  whom  two  terms,  6r8t  descriptively  and  then 
officially  or  technically,  were  appropriated.  The 
difference,  when  it  arose,  may  have  turned  largely 
on  age,  ability,  and  weight;  so  that  the  one  class 
supervised,  while  the  other  did  more  of  tlie  drudgery 
of  the  actual  work.  To  the  sanie  result  points  the 
fact  that  the  same  (jnatificatioiiB  are  at  first  named 
for  the  two  classes,  entirely  f*o  in  the  Diilachi;,  for 
the  moat  part  so  in  1  Timothy  iil  And  in  this  lat- 
ter passage,  it  ts  remarkable  that  the  capacity  for 
lead  or  rule  (proved  flrst  at  home)  is  itemanded  of 

1 1  Oor.  iTi.  IS.  So  In  Roni.  xtl.  1  t..  PboDbo  to  dMcrlliMl  m 
nllllM«rlnf(  to  tli«  Clinrrli  of  Crnctiif^  in  ■  IniK'  anil  InflueiilUI 
MUM,  irhfrfiliy  ii)i«  iriM  "  |uilniDMn  "  of  nanjr  (m  Chrint  ia  '*  Piw 
Iron  of  toab"  Id  1  Ckiu.  lit.  3).  BIi«  wai  vhRt  ncnlionld  call  a 
"  btnnbctreM  "  of  tlie  CIiDr«li.  For  Ibo  l>lcr  and  liumliler  i 
of  "dmcooeMi,"  Me  PUoy'a  Itmoaniettt*  toTngtit, 
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both  (iv.  12);  whareu  to  the  later  idea  of  "dea- 
cons" this  qunlity  would  Iiavu  little  relevauve.  We 
oondmlu,  then,  that  Uio  fuiiotions  of  "overeight" 
and  "(lincoiinto "  only  gvadually  diverged;  might 
well  huvo  been  uharvd  ntuoiig  a  body  of  Jewish  or 
seiiii-Jowisli  elders  (by  n  sort  of  natural  eelection 
basttd  largely  on  age) ;  and  that  even  where  dia- 
ofalirged  by  two  groujis  of  ofBcers  formally'  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  these  men  were  for  a  time 
viewed  ns  colleagues  difforing  only  in  dignity. 

Of  the  baais  of  this  diffciciice  there  ia  perhaps  a 
hint  iu  1  Tim.  v.  17,  in  the  greater  honor  due  to 
Buch  "  presiding  elders  "  (i.  e.,  ofBcial  elders,  includ- 
ing "overseera  and  deacons")  as  "labor  in  word 
and  teaching  " ;  for  it  is  "  aptness  for  teaching  "  that 
most  distinguislies  "overseer  "  from  "deacon  "  in  the 
qualificattouH  demanded  (1  Tim.  iii.  1  S.),  If  so,  we 
are  able  to  carry  the  distinction  further  back,  and  re- 
late it  to  the  fundamental  list  of  nunisterial  functions 
or  gifts  that  are  found  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  For  there 
we  have  "helps,"  "guidances,"  closing  the  series. 
The  former  ia  the  spirit  qualifying  for  all  ministries 
of  relief,  the  later  for  those  of  spiritual  counsel,  ■'.  c, 
"  labor  in  the  Word  and  teaching."  It  is  altogether 
oharacteristio  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  gospel 
the  helping  hand  was  more  prominent — so  named 
first — in  the  later,  the  wise  head ;  just  as  vro  saw  that 
"deacons"  tend  to  recede  in  importiinoe  as  time 
goes  on.  For  this  change  of  perspective  there  was 
a  twofold  reason,  connected  with  the  specifically 
Chriiitian  factor  modifying  the  application  of  the 
Jewiub    and    Gentile    precedents    adopted,  as    wo 
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1)av«  MMjn,  intu  the  ohuroli  or^nitatioii.  We  rafer 
lu  tho  plnce  of  clutrusmiitic  gifts  iu  the  Apostolic 
Age. 

If  Judnisni  suppliecl  tlie  p«trtarc1iii1  element,  iu 
the  elder  with  liU  caro  for  the  morals  of  the  Hook ;  if 
GreeoO'Romaa  society  ooutributcd  the  beuufactor 
with  aptitude  for  administrntion  of  relief  aud  kiudly 
lead;'  the  Gospel  it«olf  coulributcd  epirituul  gifts. 
As  the  Spirit  divided  to  each  man  severallj  as  lie 
willed,  He  thereby  placed  the  gift«d  mail  in  tJie 
Church  in  his  given  capacity  (1  Cor.  xii.  28), 
whether  as  "  overseer  "  (iii  Acts  xx.  28)  or  otherwise. 
Such  men  were  tlie  Kisen  I.or(l's  gifts  to  HiaChuKh 
(Epb.  iv.  8, 11).  To  enter  fully  into  this  conception 
of  the  divine  origin  of  ministry,  is  to  be  at  home  with 
organization  in  the  Apostolic  Age ;  to  fail  here  is  to 
lose  the  key.  The  prime  gifts,  then,  to  the  Church 
in  general  were  "apostles  (in  tlie  wide  senae  of  the 
Didaehiy,  prophets,  teachers ; "  men  whose  spiritnol 
endowment  of  itself,  and  without  any  human  uit«r> 
ventiun,  made  them  founders  and  fosterers  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  local  ohurohes.  Among  such  they 
would  continue  to  exercise  nn  itinerant  ministry  of 
Bpiritual  stimulus  and  guidance.  It  was  not  tlieir 
function  to  become  officer*  of  any  one  church, 
though  aa  time  went  on  prophets  aud  teschora  did  lo 

■  1  TImm.  v.  13i  Ham.  lil.  8;  x*l.  Sj  1  Tim.  v.  ir.  Til.  iii.  14, 
obere  tb«  idcM  ol  ipmrcliMuliip  (^fnKftisSat)  ocean  in  tmrtOBS 
totta*;  ef.  ITini.  Ui.  6,  nberv  il  i»  ■jDoo^mouii  nllh  "ultaeuo 
or"  UiitittktJ«0«C).  k  benuliru]  inaUDMoniMiiiptrit  of  pwwati 
gusitllMahIp,  ia  ftimiahed  \>j  ibn  atm-j  at  Jotin  and  Ito  TOoag 
moTMt,  vrbo  tiini«d  wild  &ud  wua  rKOTeind  ffgHi  till  brifud  \LH 
hj  Um  penoBRl  ex«tti<ioB  of  Ibe  nsed  Apuatla, 
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eome  cases  Bettle  down  to  a  more  or  less  utDtiouarjr 
ministry. 

At  first  the  local  tniuistry  was  supplied  through 
other  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  There  were  in  each 
church  men  who  showed  the  gift  of  prophecy  itod 
inspired  teaching  (particularly  on  the  ba«<ia  of  the 
Scriptures)  in  a  measure  that  fell  short  of  that 
which  called  men  to  tlie  more  general  minijitry  of 
"proplieta  "  proper  (1  Thess.  v.  19 ;  1  Cor.  i.  5  f..  xi. 
4  f.,  xiv.  1  ff..  26,  81).  Oil  such  men  at  first  de- 
volved the  miniatry  in  public  worship.  Theii*  gift 
itself  was  their  suflicieiit  title,  or  rutlier  it  imposed  a 
duty  to  use  it  as  a  trust  for  all.  It  was  their  divine 
coinmissiou.  How  liberally  this  was  understood  may 
be  seen  from  the  one  restriction  enjoined  by  St.  Paul 
io  the  interests  of  order,  vis:  that  not  more  than 
one  at  a  time  should  speak  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27  ff.).  All 
that  the  church  did  in  the  matter  was  to  recognize 
the  gift  08  of  God,  in  virtue  of  its  own  general  en- 
dowment by  the  same  Spirit;  so  that  this  recogni- 
tion was  at  once  human  uud  divine.  But  at  first 
nothing  of  a  formal  nature  was  done,  at  least  at 
Corinth,  to  mark  off  such  as  ministers  of  the  Word. 
They  performed  the  functions  of  their  respective 
gifts,  and  the  church  was  edified;  that  was  all  that 
was  at  first  felt  needful. 

Nor  was  it  otherwise  with  the  humbles  gifta 
of  succor  and  wise  counsel,  named  last  on  Paul's 
list.  These  too,  as  we  have  seen,  inspired  a  vol- 
untary devotion  to  the  corrospoudiug  needs  of  the 
brethren  in  the  more  practical  details  of  daily  life. 
And  the  Apostle  claims  for  them  loyal  recognition, 
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for  t]io  goot]  work  done  (1  Cor.  zvi.  15  ft.;  1  Thesa. 
V.  12,  13).  Bui  113  ;cl  thero  is  no  sign  in  Corinth, 
of  wliicli  wo  kuuw  most,  of  forinnl  Appointment  to 
any  office.  Tlio  cotivotU  of  most  weight  nnd  judg- 
ment probably  exercised  some  sort  of  inforuiBl  ooii* 
trol  of  the  conduct  of  norshtp,  as  in  the  Jowi«h 
synagogue,  where  "  the  rulers  "  did  not  conduct  but 
rather  regulated  worship.  There  "  for  just  the  nets 
propor  to  public  worship — tbo  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, teaching  and  prayer — no  special  officials  were 
appointed."  So  was  it  for  a  timo  in  tho  Christian 
assemblies.  But  as  tho  axlaia  oulgrvw  its  family 
aharaoter  and  became  more  of  a  public  institution 
for  its  members,  experience  taught  the  need  of  mora 
formal  selection  among  those  anxious  to  minliter  in 
one  way  or  another.  Ileuce  rcgulur  appointment 
(*uril(rrii*(7)  by  the  Church  marked  off  certain  men 
as  fittest  for  office,  after  the  manner  of  the  reli- 
gious societies  familiar  to  most  Greek  converta. 
This  process  took  different  forms  in  diffureut  lyi>es 
of  churches,  aooording  as  the  converts  canio  mainly 
from  the  proselyte  class  or  direct  from  paganism. 
But  in  all  cases  the  essence  of  the  matter  was  a 
"  testing  "  (fiokimatia)  of  a  man's  gifts  or  qualiliea 
ill  a  church -meeting.  The  points  enquired  into,  in 
the  case  of  one  nspiring  to  "  oversight "  and  "  diae- 
onate  "  respectively,  are  given  in  1  Ttm.  iii,  1  ff.,  8  ff. 
In  the  Utter  case  it  is  said,  "and  let  these  also  (as 
woU  as  would-be 'overseers')  bo  first  approved  on 
enquiry,  and  then  let  them  minister,  being  found 
bhtneleas."  Entry  upon  ollico  followed  as  matter 
of  eourse  on  such  "approval."     If  there  was,  as  is 
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kpossible,  any  formal  setting  ux>art  of  men  who  passed 
|th«  testing  and  wevu  chuseti  by  Uie  Church  an  tit  and 
>< proper  persons  fur  regukr  ministry  (aee  PuiadiS  xx. 
pp.  8S5  f.),  it  in  not  named,  as  not  being  eeeenttal. 
Such  ordination  simply  sealed  quulifications  proved 
to  be  ulrvady  present :  there  was  nothing  further  to 
coufar.  Henceforth  such  men  were  "  appointed 
{KitaaraOli-tt-:)  elders,"  aa  distinct  from  the  general 
body  of  elders  or  seniors  to  whom  belonged  Bpedal 
veight  and  honor  in  the  community.  Ordination, 
to  use  tho  term  by  anticipation,  siinply  gave  min* 
isterial  rank  {tirdo)  and  made  regular  the  exercise  of 
gifts  nnd  graces  already  approved  in  their  possessors 
— a  distinction  the  need  of  which  was  not  at  lirst 
felt.  The  form  of  such  setting  apart  came  in  cours« 
of  time  to  be  by  laying-ou  of  hands,  though  we 
have  no  instance  of  tho  sort  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 
enve  iu  the  case  of  tho  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  6.  And  tlicro 
it  is  not  represented  as  conferring  any  spiritual  grace 
~-they  were  set  apart  because  "  full  of  (the)  Spirit 
and  wisdom  '' — but  as  exproKsing  appdntmont  to  a 
given  service,  after  a  familiar  Jcwibh  usage.  The 
other  oases  are  of  another  kind:  for  laying-on  of 
i.bitndB  was  used  in  utiier  connections  than  that  of 
'uppointtuout.'  Nowliorc  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
"have  wo  any  information  about   the  manner  in 

'  E.  ji.,  Act!  Iz.  13.  17,  til*  CM*  of  Anonlu  and  Sanl.  In  Acta 
xlil.  3,  Rifiu  iiM  Ibia  riU  la  Httlng  apart  to  a  cpfcial  iuia»loD  mm 
of  |itK*lcr  cracc  Uiou  tb«mMlveB.  Tlii*  setliuii:  apuit  took  place 
In  oboitieiiuo  lo  the  Spirit  iu  cerlaiu  "|)(oplieU":  uu<l  tuniilady 
It  niu!  I17  tikn  prop1>«tic  nioiiition  ttiat  Ticiicitliy  nus  seiit  furlh  ou 
•  nniqiio  niliiNtnn  In  tli«  like  nny  (1  Tim.  I.  16;  iv.  14  ;  fi.  Tho. 
).  H.     Soo  Uoct,  131  IT.  216  r.). 
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which  elders  were  consecrated  or  ordained  to  their 
office." 

"Of  officers  higher  th«n  etdeis,"  says  Dr.  Hort 
ODoe  more,  "  we  (iiid  nothing  that  points  to  aii  iiistt- 
tutioo  or  syetetii,  nothing  like  the  Episcopal  system 
of  later  times.  lu  the  New  Testament  the  word 
Episkopos  u  applied  to  muu,  iiiitiuly,  if  not  always, 
ii  not  tt  title,  but  a  description  of  the  elder's  fuuc- 
tioD."  Many  would  except  Phil.  i.  1,  from  the 
latter  rule.  But  the  former  holds  not  only  for  the 
New  Testament  but  for  Clement's  Epistle  also. 
Epitkopoi  or  overseers  (bishops),  then,  are  always 
found  as  a  body  of  officers  in  a  single  local  Church: 
and  no  function  is  as  yet  definitely  concentrated  to 
the  hands  of  one  L'j/ttkojmi  in  such  a  sense  as  to  put 
him  in  au  order  by  himself.  The  neoreet  approach 
to  this  before  70  (besides  James'  poeitiou  at  Jeru- 
salem due  to  personal  and  family  reasons),  appears 
in  the  temporary  functions  entnisted  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  as  representing  St.  Paul  in  the  completion 
of  organizatiun  in  Ephcstus  and  Crete  respectively. 
But  they  were  oot  permanent  local  officers,  only 
Apostolio  assistants  on  detached  service.  Thus  the 
first  real  forerunner  of  tlM  single  or  monarchical 
bishop,  as  found  in  the  Ignitlaii  Epistles  (o.  110-116 
A.  D.),  is  Diotrophes,  who  seems  to  have  been  pant- 
niuunt  in  hiii  church.  Yet  there  is  no  sign  that 
even  he  was  suj)erior  in  status,  rather  than  inllueuce, 
to  bis  fellow-elders. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  lost  years  of 
the  first  century  things  were  setting  steadily  towards 
the  emergence  of  s  third  order  distinct  &om  elders 


or  presbyter-bJHbops,  as  these  were  now  bevotuiug 
more  niiirlt«tl  uff  from  doncDiis.  TLis  may  be  inferred 
from  tlio  Igtmtiaii  letters  bouie  fiftceti  or  twenty 
years  later;  although  eveo  tbeu,  tgiiattus,  as  his  in- 
sistent tone  impltes,  writes  not  as  an  historian, 
describing  &cts,  but  rather  as  a  prophet  impressing 
an  ideaJ.  In  his  advocacy  of  the  single  biahop  as 
centre  of  viHible  unity  in  each  church,  ho  had  hts 
eye  on  the  needs  of  the  future  rather  thau  on  the 
facta  of  the  past.'  He  saw  in  the  actual  prcdomi- 
uauce  of  a  presiding  elder  or  bishop,  primus  inter 
pares  * — as  found  at  Anliooh  and  in  certain  devel- 
oped churches  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  no- 
where else  to  our  knowledge,  save  in  the  person  of 
the  Lord's  kinmuau,  Symeon — the  best  guarantee  of 
outward  onler  nt  n  time  when  centrifugal  teudeiiciett 
were  strong.  Accordingly  be  tried  to  strengthen 
the  bishop's  position  by  furnishing  it  with  a  new 
theoretic  basis.  But  the  striking  thing  is  that,  while 
fertile  in  ideal  arguments  and  analogies,  he  never 
claims  for  his  favorite  institution  Apostolic  origin  or 
commiitsion:  and  this  in  the  region  where  John's 
nituiu  was  of  supreme  authority.  As  Dr.  Moberly 
justly  observes:     "It  is  only  as  the  symbol  of  unity 


>8>>»  Baoday,  Ejj»>eUor.  Dec  18B8,  p.  33a ;  Bamujr,  Chureh  in 
Ike  Unman  Eiriyntt,  p.  370  f. 

*Aii  «ltl«r  of  sLroug  pcnotmlitj  nntl  gifU  mSgbt  raaeli  this 
puaition  througb  prolonged  wtercinB  of  sonio  iMidiiiji;  fuuullou  onw 
fllmtvd  )if  nil  pUlm.  Tliui  bigli  gifta  for  EuvLurlslk  prnjer  or 
for  ndtuinistering  tlie  cb&ritr  and  litiRiiitnlit;  of  ttiB  Chnrt'h — vritli 
which  might  go  the  dntifs  of  thiiich-sccrelary — conld  gjvs  Um 
slight  Blnil  nloue  needed  to  bring  into  rlen  Ibo  advaatDgn  of  a 
aingle  head  to  «  colkge  of  officers. 
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that  the  bishop  is  magnified."  Ignatius  therefore 
fully  supports  Jeromu's  aocotiiit  of  the  rise  of  the 
single  pastor  or  bishop,  namely  **  that  the  gerum  of 
factions  might  be  removed."  And  in  tbia  light  the 
doTelopmenl  was  a  valuable  oue,  so  expedient  that 
the  rast  majority  of  churches  to-day  mnkc  it  the 
keystooo  of  orgauizaUon — the  last  addition,  niakiug 
6rm  the  rest  of  the  arcb. 

But,  be  it  observed,  the  unit  of  organization  still 
is  the  single  city  ohurcb  or  congregation.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  subordination  of  the  chief  locul  pns- 
tor  or  bishop  of  one  such  congregation  to  that  of 
another.  Episcopacy  is  still  congregational,  not 
diocesan.  The  tUiry  of  the  latter  doTelopment  be- 
longs to  the  Post-ApoHtolic  Church,  and  to  that  of  the 
third  rather  than  the  second  century.  The  Apos- 
tolic Age  leares  us  at  the  meeting-place  of  modem 
organization,  not  at  its  dividing-point.  So  far,  the 
EccUtia  presents  to  us  two  units,  one  at  either  end 
of  tlie  scale,  tJie  local  unit  and  the  universal  society. 
The  former  is  that  with  which  organized  fellowship 
has  mainly  to  do,  the  unit  of  practical,  habitual  re- 
lations: the  latter  is  that  of  ideal  fellowship,  in 
which  the  spirit  iintramniclcd  by  restraints  can  ex> 
p«nd  itself.  And  it  may  truly  be  suid  that  this 
Iftrgvr  unity  was  never  so  intensely  realized,  and 
acted  upon,  as  oocuoion  offered,  by  way  of  hoispitalily 
and  all  spontaneous  expressions  of  mutual  love  and 
interest,  as  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  when  the  whole  was 
least  organized  on  hierarchical  lines.  The  brotherly 
feeling  is  finely  expressed  in  the  Euchsristio  prayers 
of  th«  Didaehv  and  \  Clement ;  and  quotations  wigbt 


b«  multiplied  to  show  the  practical  forms  which  It 
took.  But  Dover  was  «ach  eceleata  more  autonomous 
ill  r«latioii  to  ever;  sistor  eo:Uiiia ;  and  never  whb  the 
activity  of  (ULch  uiemljer  tts  an  iiitegiul  uod  roeponsi- 
ble  part  of  each  cliurch  more  prouounced.  ThU 
comes  out  iiot  only  in  the  popular  election  of  its 
own  offiuom,  but  also  in  the  cooperation  of  the 
whole  church  in  all  church  business,  particularly 
the  vital  matter  of  discipline. 

It  is  clear  from  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  where  mention  is  made 
of  an  award  made  by  the  mnjority,  that  discipline 
was  ail  affair  of  the  church  as  ci  whole.  The  same  is 
implied  in  Matt,  xviii.  16  ff.,  and  also  in  1  Clement, 
where  a  man  is  imagined  acting  as  bidden  by  the 
mass  of  his  fellows  (rJ  nXr^Soi).  But  so  deep-rooted 
was  this  feeling  that  each  church  itself  was  the 
guardian  of  its  own  purity,  that  our  most  vivid  ac- 
count of  a  discipline -case  comes  from  a  writing  of 
the  third  century,  which  underwent  revision  in  the 
fourth  century  without  even  then  losing  this  trait. 
If  a  case  of  wrong  arise  between  Christians,  and 
they  cannot  be  got  to  settle  it  privately,  "let  your 
judicial  sessions  bo  held  on  the  second  day  of  the 
week.  .  .  .  When,  then,  both  parties  arrive, 
even  as  the  law  saith,  let  those  at  issue  severally 
stand  forth.  And  when  ye  have  beard  them,  record 
your  votes  hoUly,  trying  all  the  while  to  reconcile 
them  before  sentence  is  uttered  by  the  bishop." 
Similarly  in  cases  of  alleged  evil  living.'  Here  the 
brethren  are  litei-ally  a  church-court,  presided  over 

'  ApMtolieat  0<mliluU'iHt»,  il.  47,  biiMd  on  tha  earlier  ZKAuibalfa.*; 
cf.  Tertulllaii,  Apot.  39, 
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b)'  t]i«  local  officers,  the  venlict  being  brought  in  hy 
u  miijority  vote.  This  is  Apostolic  church  lile,  where 
fellowstiip  (A'ot'n^riiVi)  issues  in  resj^onsible  oo^^rtt- 
tion  by  all  in  the  interests  of  each  and  all.  For, 
B«j8  Dr.  Hort,  "  we  cannot  properly  speak  of  an  or- 
ganization of  a  community  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  its  membora  are  excluded."  Katlier  the 
officers  of  the  axlesia  are  "organii  of  ite  corporate 
life  for  special  purposes :  bo  that  the  ofSeea  of  an 
tttUai'a  at  any  time  are  only  a  part  of  its  organiza- 
tion "  (Chrulian  EcvUtia  22d  {.). 

I  The  New  Society  took  eetiously  tbe  application  to 

^  its  life  of  the  Xew  Law  of  Christ.     Space  will  not 

allow  us  to  show  how  the  eupreroe  duty  of  Love  to- 
wards all  that  the  Father  loves — one's  own  aoul  and 
that  of  one's  fellows — worked  as  a  leaven,  purifying 
life,  personal  and  social.  Truly  waa  it  said '  tttat 
brotherly  love  (phiiadelphia)  fosters  everj-  virtue, 
but  "  misanthropy  "  every  vice.  But  the  very  prac- 
tical way  in  which  this  was  taken  may  be  illustrated 
from  one  writing.*  aotttng  forth  the  new  ethical  ideal 
for  the  laity.  It  warns  against  the  overreaching 
'  temper  (itiioxf/^)  as  the  great  solvent  of  communion ; 

against  the  spirit  of  retaliation ;  against  a  spirit 
over-curious  as  to  the  doings  of  worldly  society, 

,  •  la  tbe  M-calUd  ^pMI«  of  ClMtml  to  Jomm. 

I  ■  Rook  i.  of  til*  Ki-calM  Ajnl.  ChuHMioM,  which  hu  p«ob- 

'  abljr  a  verjr  pritniliTa  twnn.     For  Uiu,  «>  for  tli»  older  •1«mMlS 

ID  Bki.  i.-Ti.  of  Ibis  colIerUon  of  cbuirfa  r^itnlitllMiit  u  ■  wbols, 
we  bat«  DDK  not  only  tbo  Sjiinc  DiJittlMlui  bill  >t*o  111*  otil  taUa 
Ttr*iaD,  nhtch  ja  ttco  cIdki  Io  the  od|[loitI  OtMk  (cditod  bj  E. 
Hankr  in  TwitaMt**  CUaiol  S«ti«^  18W). 
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instenct  of  iiiiii<tiiig  ite  own  biisiiicHs  and  inediUtirig 
Oil  tlie  Lav,  the  Kiiigl)'  Books,  the  I'roplietft,  and  tbu 
Gospel  which  is  tlie  fulfiltneiit  of  iheii- essence ;  And 
finally  against  seeking  admiration  by  personal  adorn- 
iiient,  AS  plucing  tvntptatiou  in  tlio  vuy  of  others,  if 
not  iu  oiic'ti  owu.  Tho  latter  advice  is  given  to  both 
Mzea  in  turn :  and  this  care  for  others  is  a  fine  touch 
which  brings  home  vividly  the  new  heart  of  love 
that  bad  been  given  to  humanity.  This  love,  the 
love  of  reverence  not  of  natural  impulsct  was  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  kindled  from 
the  higher,  the  spiritual  side,  by  a  new  idea  of  hu- 
manity as  calk-d  to  bo  a  partaker  in  the  divine 
nnture.  But  it  was  lifted  above  the  vagueness  and 
practical  impotence  of  Platonic  love,  by  being  rooted 
in  a  divine  human  life  that  had  actually  been  lived 
on  earth  amid  conditions  so  simple,  and  even  hard, 
as  to  show  tlie  way  of  divine  sonxhip  to  lie  open 
to  the  lowliest  and  moal  dospisod.  And  so  a  new 
idea  of  the  worth  of  human  personality — of  "the 
Boul,"  which  now  gained  a  new  depth  of  meaning — 
fired  the  inmost  heart  and  extended  its  passion 
through  the  emotional  nature  of  man,  until  his  whole 
being  was  spiritualized.  A  reverential  pathos,  at 
the  contrast  between  man  as  he  was  and  man  seen 
in  the  light  of  Kedemptiou — man  as  related  to  the 
heavenly  Father  and  the  holy  Saviour,  the  Son  of  Man 
— this  raasterrd  the  Christian  spirit  and  made  it  a 
new  thing.  Here  lies  the  saorcd  spring  of  spiritual 
love  and  self  sacrifioe  thnl  has  lifted  the  world,  and 
made  Christendom,  with  all  its  fihort«oming»,  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  that  befojie— humaDoi,  tenderer, 
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humbler,  Itulier,  monlly  brurer — in  a  word,  mors 
I'viletnptivu.  Hiatoriooll}',  Ibv  vitthiiBtasin  of  humau- 
itj  t»  a  croaUou  of  the  Life  niid  Death  of  Christ.  Ito 
original  and  one  eiiduritig  basis  is  the  idea  of  human 
talue  there  exhibited  and  enforced. 

Eveti  to  enumerate  the  pointe  at  which  this  master 
thought  teuohed  tiumaa  life,  sauclifyiiig  and  modi- 
fying all  ita  relations  would  curry  us  now  too  t»i. 
Mo  coavention  of  age,  eox,  conditioii,  culture,  but  felt 
its  power.  Disabilities  connected  with  the  name  of 
child,  woman,  barbariau,  slave,  were  in  principle  oao- 
celled  within  the  New  Society.  But  it  had  as  yet  no 
power  to  change  the  usages  of  society  at  large,  nor 
felt  this  to  be  its  mission.  It  simply  referred  to  the 
Lord's  expected  Return  the  changing  of  the  frmmo* 
work  of  society:  so  that  even  the  servilo  condition 
M  such  (which  under  good  mnstors  difTered  little,  it 
at  all,  from  free  domeetio  service),  did  not  seem  a 
matter  of  much  concern.  Manhood  was  at  onoe 
emancipated,  for  the  freemen  of  the  Lord;  and  the 
Epistle  to  I'hilcmon  sets  forth  a  Irateniel  relation 
which  had  in  it  the  seed  of  the  social  change  that 
could  not  tiirry  long.  Heathen  vioe,  too,  took  on  a 
new  and  darker  hue.  Lying,  quarreling,  back- 
biting, became  what  they  were  not  before,  sins. 

And  90  the  silent  bnt  mighty  social  revotutioa 
went  forwards:  and  in  the  liltlo  communities  around 
the  ModiteiTanoai)  wore  Iwing  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  new  consoience,  a  new  moral  order.  But  few  of 
those  who  were  quietly,  patiently,  building  net  on 
act  ill  the  fnce  of  obloquy  and  derision,  were  aware 
of  the  soope  of  their  task.    To  a  Paul,  indeed,  it 


waa  given  to  see  the  grand  nutUne  of  the  New 
Huniauity,  the  Hody  of  whit-h  the  Secund  Adnm 
was  Hend,  and  something  of  the  sweep  of  the  eternal 
purpose  inferred  from  the  great  Cornerstone  and  the 
rudimeuu  of  the  building  riising  under  his  own  eyes. 
For  the  rest,  it  was  enough  that  amid  much  fore- 
shortening of  perspective,  amid  many  illusionB  of 
imagination,  and  with  not  a  few  failures  in  Its 
memhership,  the  Christian  BeeUtia  of  God  was  in 
simple  loyalty  doing  from  day  today  what  tbo  King 
of  the  Ages  gave  to  their  hand  to  do. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Type*  nf  Doctrim 

[S  hinted  in  the  closing  sentences  of  our 
last  chapter,  it  is  in  Paul  alone  of  the 
fii-flt  Christian  generation  that  we  discern 
such  insight  into  the  ultimate  bearings  of 
Iho  Oo9i>el,  as  could  re)at«  it  to  llie  past 
ftud  future  of  huinaiiitj  at  large.  And  Paul's  phil- 
osophy of  bistorj-  from  the  religious  stand-point,  re- 
inaiued  very  much  his  own.  For  hie  distinctive  OOQ- 
csptioaa,  styled  collectively  Paulinism,  sprang  not 
M  miioh  from  hi!)  intellect^though  that  was  excep- 
tional— as  from  a  religiotis  experience  of  extraordi- 
nary depth  and  inwardness.  Other  typos  of  Chris- 
tian  thinking  were  more  easily  assimilated  by  the 
later  Apostolic  Age,  well  represented  by  Clement's 
Epistle,  just  bocauoe  the  religious  experience  behind 
them  was  not  so  original.  We  must  try,  then,  to 
gather  up  the  hints  already  thrown  out  as  to  the 
rarioug  aapocta  under  which  the  gospel  was  appre- 
hended, and  to  indicate  their  mutual  relations. 

The  Messianio  Salvation  of  Jesus  was  conceived 
by  the  early  Paleittinian  EeeUiia  on  dLiliitctly 
national  lines.  It  was  the  special  prerogative  of 
Jehovah's  Chosen  People,  "  tlio  IVoplo  "  to  use  their 
favorite  phrase.     Jeeus  Messiah  was  to  "save  His 
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Pcoi)le   from  their  Biiia."    In   Acta  and   tlie    uon- 
Fftuliiie    Epistles  of  the  period   the  old  contrast 
between  the  I'eople  and  the  Nations  persists  even  in 
rolntiou  to  tli6  go«pol.     Salvation  remuina  largely  a 
coi-ponit«    coiiccpliui),  Measiaiiio    well-being    in    u 
rauflwod  Israel  as  sueh : '  and  this  tcally  colored  all 
the  relat«d  ideas,  "  riglit«ou3Q«B>t"  "bith,"  **holi-. 
uess,"  and  the  like,  while  it  presupposed  a  speedy 
visible  Return.     Here  tlio  main  point  religiouiily  that 
calls  for  note,  is  that  the  mora  external  aspect  of 
being  "added  "  to  a  community  in  jiosse^un  of  the 
pledge  of  l-'orgivcnoss  imd  the  Hope  of  near  Salva- 
tion, oveislindowcd  the  inner,  experimental,  or  sub- 
jective 8t«te  of  the  heart  in  the  individual  believer. 
The   comiiiuiiity    or   f^ichiia   had   disMoiated  it«elf 
collectively  from  the  corporate  guilt  of  a  crooked  and 
perverse  Israel  (shown  in  the  orucilixion  of  Messiuli) 
by  the  purificatory  act  of  baptism :  and  its  acceptauce 
as  the  nucleus  of  Messiah's  kingdom  had  been  seated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  "falling  upon"  its  members. 
Btit  while  the  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded  as  quicken* 
iiig  and  purifying  the  inner  life,  so  as  to  qualify  for 
inuinbership  in  the  consecrated  People;  yet  the  more 
spiritual  aspect  of  His  abiding  action  as  the  autlior  and 
sustainer  of  the  rnorul  life  of  the  individual,  sccnie  to 
have  been  less  realized  than  the  striking  exhibitions  of 
supernatural  power  in  the  speaking  with  tongues  and 
prophesying.    Such  was  the  norma!  Judieo-Chnstian 
outlook  in  the  early  Apostolic  Age.    And  though 
men  like  Peter,  John,  and  James  the  Lord's  hrotlier, 
camo  in  time  to  take  other  and  deeper  views  of  the 
<  Act>  vii.  2fi,  IT.  Ifr-ia  :  et.  Lake  1.  77. 


New  Life  of  whicb  they  wer«  consciona ;  yet  tbia 
probably  continued  to  hold  good  of  the  Patofitiiiiun 
teeUtia  in  general ;  and  ev«n  in  their  owe  esse  we 
must  alloTT  for  tlio  infliioiice  of  otio  not  of  their  origi- 
nal circle.  Paul  thu  ox-PtiariBe«. 

Before  his  advent  there  is  no  sign  tliat  any  one 
had  learned  to  see  glory  in  the  Cross.  It  wns  ac- 
cepted as  a  mysterious  disiicnsation,  foretold  in  proph- 
ecy and  justified  by  the  Resurrection.  But  at  first 
its  connection  with  salvation  was  not  perceived,  such 
a  thing  having  no  place  in  the  Jewish  Mesnianio  ex- 
pectation, through  which  chiefiy  they  saw  the  Chris- 
tian facts.  This  lack,  as  we  have  seen,  helped  to 
create  the  Bituation  which  the  Epistle  to  tlie  He- 
brews aims  at  meeting.'  And  though  a  Peter  or  a 
John  had  long  ere  thus  seen  in  Christ's  blood  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  on  the  lines  of  prophecies  like  Is.liii.,  even 
they  saw  little  in  the  Cross  beyond  the  bfire  fact  of 
loving  Helf-aaorilioe.  To  Paul  on  the  other  hand  it 
was  the  very  symbol  of  snlvatiou.  The  reason  of 
this  contrast,  and  of  that  in  relation  to  the  Law,  we 
must  now  seek.  It  leads  us  straight  to  the  heart  of 
Paulinism. 

A  thoughtful  modern  Jew  has  said:  "  Jesus  seemS;; 
to  expand  and  spiritualize  Judaism;  Paul  in  some 
•ense  turns  it  u|>8ide  down."  In  what  sense,  and 
why  ?  The  different  attitudes  of  tho  Master  and  the 
disciple  to  tho  t^w  ta  the  obvious  answer.  But 
whence  tlie  difference?     Early  in  our  study  we  saw 

'  H«b.  Tl.  1  r.,  |[l*M  tbe  eleoK'nla  o(  Ui«ir  bith,  ■»<!  omiu  ik 
Similarly  |]i«n  !•  no  nfonoca  t«  it  In  Uw  BocliarisUc  |irajera 
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tliat  Jesua'  own  attitude  to  the  Law  was  twofold — 
dntifulnesa,  combined  with  sovereigu  Creedom  to  its 
letter  in  the  iuterest  of  its  inmost  spirit.  To  this 
the  primitive  Apostles  in  the  main  Adhered,  though 
they  only  gradually  realised  the  full  bearings  of  tlie 
freer  aspect.  13ut  Puul'a  attitude  to  the  Law  was 
quite  difforont :  and  the  reoBon  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
difference  of  his  previous  attitude  as  Saul  tlie  Phari- 
see. In  a  word  it  is  this:  JesuA  had  never  thought 
of  the  Law  as  a  means  of  winning  galvation,  nor  had 
His  Hiinple,  humbleniinded  Gulilcaii  followers;  but 
this  i»  just  the  light  in  whiuh  Suul  hud  como  to  re- 
gard it,  through  his  profeasioual  I'liarisaic  training. 
And  Uio  recoil  was  in  proportion.  To  the  foruer 
the  Law  was  a  divine  aid  to  piety  furnished  by  pater- 
nal goodness;  to  the  latter  it  was  the  code  by  fulfil- 
ment of  which  Rightuotisncsa  was  to  be  eBtubliBhed 
ill  God's  sight  and  the  favor  of  the  High  and  lluly 
One  merited.  The  stimulus  to  human  effort  applied 
by  the  latter  conception  taken  serioiuly — Saul  took 
it  very  seriously — was  intense,  and  the  internal  trav- 
ail corresponding.  Iti  the  procesa  his  soul  came  to  a 
degree  of  self-knowledge,  in  the  sphere  of  moral  ina- 
bility and  its  causes,  which  was  unique  in  the  history 
of  mankind;  and  hia  distinctive  theology  is  tlie  re- 
sult, in  terms  of  the  deliverance  from  so  great  and 
direful  bondage.  In  other  words,  he  knew  from  ex- 
perioiico,  as  none  other,  what  the  Law  could  not  do; 
and  on  the  dark  cloud  of  that  knowledge  the  light  of 
Grace  shone  with  added  lustre. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  was  not  Paul's  original  atti- 
tude to  the  Law  an  artidciul,  a  morbid  one — a  mere 
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•bVM  of  a  good  tbiiig?  Nu  doubt  it  waB  so  litrgely.' 
Tet'it  is  true  tn  the  efTect  of  Law  upon  liiinimi  oa- 
turo  us  it  is,  generating  iti  mitn's  egoism  and  selfhood 
th«  legal  priiic)[>Ie  of  aetf'jubtiticiitioii.  And  unless 
the  actual  workings  of  tho  natural  mnn  under  ttie 
stimulus  of  Law  Lad  been  brought  to  light  by  tho 
remorselefls  logic  of  tho  Pauline  experience,  the  truo 
nnture  of  grace,  aa  presuppused  in  any  wholesome 
relation  to  Law,  would  not  have  been  placed  in  re- 
lief.* A  moral  ambiguity  would  have  lurked  for  all 
time  oven  in  tlio  gospel. 

Tlio  classic  record  of  this  great  experiment  is  to 
be  read  in  Romans  vii.  Once,  says  Paul,  b«  had  lired 
the  happy  careless  life  of  childhood,  as  if  Law  did 
not  exist ;  and  tliere  was  no  sense  of  division  within. 
But  on  his  awakening  soul  dawned  the  sense  of  a 
holy,  inviolable  l^w,  prwcribing  to  liim  the  way  in 
which  aloue  ho  must  walk  to  be  right  with  God.  His 
conscience  assented  to  each  command ;  but  he  also 
became  aware  for  the  first  time  of  a  rebellions  ele- 
ment of  self-indulgent  and  self-assertive  desire  within 
him,  crossing  and  crossed  by  the  Divine  Law.  At 
once  tlie  former  peace  of  mind  was  exchanged  for 

■  Tet  Mc  eaonot  doubt  tluit  it  itm  the  l«Ktiiiu>ie  ouicotnc  o(  111* 
Phnrimic  doctrine  oDiu  da;,  an  MJioof  vrhicli  w«  lia(«al«o  in 
the  Apoe.  cf  Banith  (Me  OmtIm'  «dilMD>.  Tbc  lianibltr  ion*  of 
IP.  Etra  is  probablj  Ui*  ODtoame  t>(  tbe  bittcf  «xi»'rlFn<ir*  of  70 
A.  D.,  which  moat  bki*  done  mn«h  to  tolt*  tli*  proud  b*«rt  oat 
of  rhnriinic  Jadaino. 

■  Thai  tliroiigb  Ui*  Iaw  PodI  UtA  to  Ui*  Law  (h  ItkiiI  prlnd- 
VlfV  in  Dua'i  |ierr«rt)ng«on>cioiini«M).  Jii«t  m  ihrooKh  Logic  men 
die(«L*(le.  JiiBtbewbobaaDotbMnUiroiifihLoRieMtdlMtiied 
Its  liniteUoii^  Is  neat  likily  to  )>«  cnu|t<>t  in  it*  fklUcica— rM- 
snUog  (MdlftwhttD  hciiIutDMbltntoiroD  no*  "TCaMnin|"al*lt. 
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internal  war,  life  for  a  living  death.  For  while  *■  the 
mind  "  ov  inner  man  nided  with  the  Law,  it  did  ao 
too  feebly  to  hold  down  the  full-blooded  desires  that 
knaw  no  allogtaiice  to  anght  but  their  own  impulMa, 
and  no  drove  liiin  to  enmity  with  the  Law  of  God. 
Thus  he  found  himself  full  soon  the  slave  of  sin, 
sighing  for  soiue  deliverance  out  of  the  great  contra- 
diction into  which  the  Law  had  led  him.  The  Law? 
Ves,  the  good  and  holy  Law  of  God  was  what  had 
evoked  a  latent  force  of  evil  within,  by  defining  cer- 
tain impulaes  of  his  nature  as  unlawful  and  by  that 
very  definition  the  more  provoking  them  into  a  new 
and  sinful  energy.  Apart  from  the  Law,  then,  Faul 
bad  not  known  ain,  as  sin.  So  that  what  bad  baea 
given  to  lead  him  to  righteousness  and  life,  had  in 
effect  plunged  liini  into  a  miserable  sense  of  sin  and 
death. 

The  intensity  of  hia  experience  of  Law  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  serious  and  inward  way  iu  wliicli 
he  took  iU  and  himself  in  relation  to  it.  He  took 
it  to  cover  the  whole  man,  his  inner  world  of  motive 
as  well  as  his  overt  acts.  Hei-e  lay  his  unique  in- 
sight, which  brought  Pharisaic  Judaism — the  strict 
working  out  of  the  legal  principle  in  the  Law — to 
bankruptcy  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  devoted  son. 
"From  the  day,"  says  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  " that  the 
eye  of  Saul's  conscience  lighted  on  the  words,  'Thou 
ahalt  not  covrf,'  his  Judaism  was  doomed.  It  might 
last  for  a  wMle  .  .  .  but  the  he^rt  was  token 
out  of  it."  The  Law,  taken  aeriously.  led  men  not 
to  justification  hut  to  an  utter  Bense  of  need  for  jua- 
tification  at  God's  hands  »ud  by  Uis  provision,  "ths^ 
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rightoouBnosa  of  Qod."  It  was  ns  Qod'»  answer  to 
this  need  that  Jesiis  was  revealed  to  Paul  on  tlie  road 
to  Damascua.  With  tliiti  crisis  closed  a  seasoa  of 
doubt,  duriug  wliioli  the  goad  of  t)ie  divine  presfltire 
towiirds  tlio  ucceptatico  of  the  crucilied  MessiKli  had 
been  driviDg  Jiim  od  to  a  definite  brcitch  with  hJB 
Pharisaic  training.  Jesua  bad  died  by  a  dentb  ac- 
cursed in  the  eye  of  the  Law.  If,  after  all,  salvation 
lay  in  Him,  then  it  was  by  a  way  independentof  this 
Law.  The  vision  of  the  Ui»en  One  confirmed  the 
witness  of  the  Apoiitles  that  God  had  put  His  own 
seal  of  approval  on  Jesus  as  Messiah.  Therewith  the 
whole  fabric  of  Jewish  legalisni,  in  the  interests  of 
which  Jcsttti  liiid  been  done  to  deatli,  colln[«ed  as  re- 
jected of  God  i  and  Paul  passed,  in  the  wake  of  Ms 
new  Lord,  into  a  new  sphere  in  which  the  Law  iu  the 
old  sense  had  no  place.  And  so  both  his  eipcrience 
of  the  Law  as  a  code  of  divine  injnnctions — unable 
to  inspiie  and  justify,  able  only  to  condemn — and  the 
lot  of  Messiah  Himself  at  the  hands  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Litn-  a»  it  letter,  converged  on  one  point — death 
by  it  and  so  to  it.  "  I  through  (tlie)  Law  died  to 
Law,  that  I  may  live  unto  God.  With  Christ  I  have 
Bhar«d  crucifixion.  Yet  t  live,  no  longer  (the  old) 
1,  but  Christ  livetb  in  ine,"  As  spirittULlly  identiflvd 
with  Messiah  in  His  life  apart  from  oxtercuil  law, 
Paul  shared  the  MeRsiauic  lUghtrousness. 

Here  then,  He  the  origins  of  Paulinisro,  making  it, 
when  rightly  seen,  the  moat  experimental  of  theolo- 
gies, because  worked  out  througli  the  blood  and 
tenra  of  the  soul's  deepest,  most  humbling  self-knowl- 
edge.    It  is  an  accident,  an  accident  that  has  tended 
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to  obscuro  Paulinism  to  after  times,  that  mucli  of 
Paul's  wriling  was  forced  frODl  liim  iu  controversy 
with  I'liarisaic  Judatzeis.  Hence  the  theological 
rformalation  of  his  thought  is  often  determined  by 
t  shai^  antitlmsiK  to  Jewish  posiliona  not  familiar  to  the 
[Toador,  uiid  cost  iu  Rabbiuic  forms  of  argument  or 
exposition.  But  the  religious  iutuitious  underlying  it 
all,  aud  often  tloiihiiig  forth  in  pure,  direct,  expcrimea- 
tul  form  (a»  in  2  Cor.  v.  14  flf ;  Rom.  vii.  7  ff.— viii.  S9, 
and  Gal.  ii.  19-21),  have  spoken  to  millions  of  souk 
with  unrivalled  power.  Through  his  eyes  multitudes 
have  been  able  to  r«ad  the  dark  places  of  their  own 
nature  as  never  before;  *'tlie  Hesb,"  "the  inner  man" 
of  the  mind,  and  "  the  law  (i.  e.  principle)  of  the  Spirit 
^of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  have  become  luminous 
phrases,  answering  to  the  deepest  realities.  But  i( 
was  not  so  with  many  iu  the  Apostolic  Ago.  The 
older  apostles  bad  viewed  the  Law  as  did  thu  humble 
souls  who  rejoiced  therein,  whether  tu  Psalm  or  in 
Wisdom  writing;  and  from  the  like  class  came  tbo 
bulk  of  Jud:eo-Chriattan  converts.  The  Juduizer^ 
-viewed  the  Law  in  an  external  sense  as  a  Jewish 
national  privilege,  not  taking  it  to  heart  and  being 
Bonrchud  by  it  like  their  brother  Plmriseo.  Still  less 
able  to  enter  into  Paul'.^  experience  were  the  bulk  of 
HollcniHts,  proselytes,  and  pure  Gentile  converts,  od 
whom  tbo  Law  hud  not  lain  as  exactingly,  in  any 
souse,  as  on  Palestinian  Judaism.  To  them  the  I^aw 
'  seemed  but  a  helpful  restraint  and  safeguard  against 
the  corruption  around  them,  described  with  such  t«r- 
rible  truth  in  Romans  i.  18  ff. — a  function  of  tbe 
Law  which  Paul  also  recognizes,  in  comparing  it  to 
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tbe  guardian  servant  who  leads  the  cliild  through  the 
datigera  of  the  Htr««t  to  its  true  TeAcher,  eveu  Christ 
(Gal.  iii.  24).  Knuwiiig  it,  then,  only  in  tJiis  more 
superficial  fa.thioii,  they  could  not  enter  into  the 
meADiiig  of  Paul's  exultant  sense  of  having  tran- 
soended  the  Law  in  coming  under  the  sway  of  Grsce 
through  faith.  To  them  the  goHi>ul  seemed  itself  a 
Law  of  iiherty,  i.  e.,  the  Divine  Law,  renovated  ia 
Christ  by  the  falling  away  o£  its  ceremonial  and  na- 
tional features.  It  thus  marked  the  path  of  moral 
freedom  and  the  resulting  reward  promised  by  God 
to  obedience — a  path  on  which  they  were  set  with 
a  new  impulse  from  the  forgiTenesa  of  past  sins,  by 
trust  in  God's  Chosen  One,  and  even  in  His  sacrifi- 
cial death.  Accordingly  this  averngo  non-Paleatia- 
iao  Christianity  conceived  the  ChrisUati  life  as 
"  man*s  own  life  governed  by  a  divine  Law  "  ;  where&s 
to  Paul  it  was  "  the  divine  life  in  man."  These  con- 
trasta  must  not  be  taken  too  sharply ;  but  they  ex- 
press a  real  difference  nf  type.  And  it  was  Paul's 
deep  sense  of  sin  in  the  flesh  (the  natural,  animal  or 
egoistic  man)  that  made  him  more  alive  to  the  di- 
vine initiative  of  the  Spirit  needful  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  inner  man  {the  higher  nature  sensitive  to 
the  Divine).  Christian  life  to  him,  then,  was  the 
fruitage  of  the  divine  life  in  man,  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  and  "worked  out"  or  ectualiz«d  by  human 
receptivity.  The  obedience  was  vital  rather  ttian 
legal  in  any  senM. 

This  deep  anti-legalism  was  not  grasped  by  the 
later  Apostolic  Age.  By  certain  gnostics  Paul's 
boldest  phrases  were  wrested  from  their  context  and 
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t^rit,  probably  bona  fide  and  owing  to  a  different 
training  and  use  of  words.  By  men  vrlio»e  general 
good  sense  and  jiractical  instinct  kept  them  from  this, 
OBpeoially  wliere  familiar  witli  other  types  of  teach- 
ing— that  is  by  men  of  the  Clement  type — tbiy  dan- 
ger ffu8  avoided.  But  they  saw  even  less  into  Paul- 
luism:  they  did  not  feel  its  distinctive  genius.  Oo 
ilia  whole,  then,  while  some  of  Pitut'it  fellow -apostles 
— Peter,  the  author  of  Hebrews,  John — grafted  cer- 
tain of  bia  ideas  upon  their  own  distinctive  appre- 
hensions of  the  gospel,  the  Pauline  experience  as  to 
the  Law  and  the  work  of  Christ  in  relation  thereto 
remained  peculiar  to  himself.  His  deep  aense  of 
mystioal  union  with  Christ  in  the  Spirit,  through 
faith,  they  shared :  and  through  their  united  tabors 
the  deeper  MpiritH  of  the  second  generation  shared  it 
too  in  their  measure.  But  while  in  Clement  there 
lives  the  spirit,  as  welt  as  the  letter,  of  Hehretei  and 
of  Peter ;  in  Ignatius,  the  Johanniue ;  in  Polycarp, 
both  the  Petriue  and  the  Johannine  after  a  naive  and 
simple  sort ;  in  none  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fatb- 
era  do  we  get  the  rt-al  Pauline  ring — unless  it  be  in 
the  beautiful  Epistle  to  Diognetus  itoxa  an  un- 
knowu  pe[i  about  140  A.  D.  But  not  even  there  is 
it  full.  It  was  reserved  for  the  conteniporur)*  Mar- 
oioD  of  I'ontua,  to  respond  to  the  Pauline  experience 
of  redemption  from  the  legal  into  an  utterly  new 
and  evangelic  spirit:  and  he  misunderstood  liim. 
For  lie  pressed  the  moral  dualism  of  Ltiw  and  Grace 
into  the  metaphysical  sphere,  and  severed  the  God 
of  the  Old  Dispensation  from  the  Fatherly  God  of 
the  Mew,  iu  a  way  c^uilo  ahen  to  St.  Paul.     Thus 
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Miircion  and  bia  interpretation  were  alike  discred- 
ited: and  I'uul  reiuaiued  foe  two  centuries  and  more 
in  liigh  honor  indeed,  but  understood  only  in  frag- 
ments and  mostly  Ci-om  tlie  outside.  Then  in  Au- 
gustiiie'a  soul  the  I'auliiie  experience  came  to  life 
again ;  his  thought  was  grasped  from  within, 
and  ttiroiigli  liis  great  interpreter  he  became  in  part 
available  fur  Christiatis  at  largo.  But  with  grave 
distortions.  And  when,  a  second  time.  Paul's  spirit 
row  in  the  soul  of  the  AugusUnian  monk  Luther,  it 
was  still  too  much  mingled  with  Augiiatine's  inter 
pretfttion  of  him. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  riHe  in  our  own  centurj  of  a 
biblicAl  theology,  on  purely  historicul  lines  and  with 
the  Hole  object  of  interpreting  the  Apostle's  soul,  that 
the  first  complete  appreciation  of  Faulinism  ns  such 
baa  been  consciously  attempted,  and  with  lai^e  suo* 
eesa.  Knch  of  the  other  Saw  Testamont  types  is  ro* 
ceiving  like  attention;  and  some  of  the  rosulu  are 
iadicated  in  the  pages  dwoted  to  James,  Petor,  He- 
brewa,  John.  But  the  inipurtant  thing  is  to  notice 
that  the  effort  is  largely  a  new  one:  that  the  Apos- 
tolic FathiTS,  and  no  the  development  of  occlesiosticnl 
orthoduxy,  did  nut  really  start  froni  full  insight  into 
the  teaching  of  all  or  any  cue  of  the  apostolic  types 
of  piety  or  doctrine.  They  started  rather  from  a 
sort  of  average  Christian  piety  and  doctrine,  the 
product  of  the  Gospel  in  minds  trained  for  the  most 
part  on  Gneco-Roman  notions  of  religion,  yet  in- 
fluenced also  by  the  Hellenistic  propaganda  in  the 
wnko  of  which  the  proaclieni  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
did  the  bulk  of  their  evangolixation.     This  being  so. 
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it  ia  R  grave  error  to  nssuine  anytliing  like  full  or 
adequate  doctrinal  coDtiiiuity  bctwi-ou  the  Apostolic 
Age  and  that  which  came  after.  Thu  exact  degree 
of  continuity  between  them  has  rather  to  he  ascei'- 
tniiied  by  far  more  rigorous  investigation  tlian  has 
yet  been  applied  to  the  problem.  Dnt  in  any  case 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Apostolic  Age  must 
ever  claim  special  attention :  and  tnese  it  has  been 
our  endeavour  faithfully  to  set  forth. 
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ACTS. 

IFIILE  it  is  ndruitted  that  Luke  and  Acta 
ure  from  the  same  pen,  the  linguislio 
similarity  betweecn  Luke  and  th« 
"We"  sections  of  Acts  (xvi.  10-17,  xx. 
5-15,  xxi,  1-18,  xxvii.  l-xxvlii.  16,  to- 
gether with  much  else  in  xx.-xxviii.  16,  closely 
boimd  up  with  the  sections  couched  in  the  first  per- 
•on  plural)  is  particularly  striking.  This  has  been 
worked  out  by  Rev.  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins  (//or» 
Synopticof,  140  ff.),  who  calls  attention  to  the  words 
nud  pliniees  common  to  the  two  as  compared  even  with 
the  rcHt  of  AcU.  Asauming,  then,  that  the  writer 
did  not  disingenuously  seek  "  to  pass  for  one  of  Paul's 
companions,"  we  are  shut  up  to  one  of  t«o  atter- 
iiutives.  The  author  of  Act»,  being  one  of  Paul's 
party  on  the  occasions  coTered  by  the  "  We  "  pass- 
ages,' either  used  an  earlier  "travel  document"  or 
simply  fell  into  the  first  person  when  freely  narrat- 
ing the  movements  of  a  party  to  which  he  had  be* 
longed.    Id  either  case  his  testimony  Is  that  of  an 

■  Hie  rlvw  (tut  Ii*  did  Dot  profMB  Uil>,  liat  clumtll;  ptMt«i«d 
the  "  We  "  »r  KDolbcr'a  MrrallTv,  in  now  Bfatnlly  Mxt  rlgbtlf 
diacrcdikd  tu  reUtion  U  ■  wrlMr  like  "  Luke." 
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ejrewitDess.  And  oti«  maj  suggest  that  he  wna  not 
tincouscious  of  tli«  uvidoiillal  vftlue  of  tbe  change  of 
form,  eapecinlly  in  the  eyes  of  the  noble  "  Theo- 
philus"  whom  he  wad  auxious  fully  to  satisfy  of  the 
f&cte  he  narrates  (Luke  i.  1-4). 

Hut  similar  linguistic  uimlyBis  of  other  pArts  of  Acts 
showa  such  deviations  from  the  average  Lucau  style 
(judged  by  aid  of  the  gospel  also),  as  to  point  to  tlie 
use  of  written  sources  by  the  author.  This  is  what 
Luke  i.  1  ff.  warns  us  to  expect,  and  what  iittt-rnal 
evidence  supports  in  the  case  of  the  gospel.  As  we 
can  trace  in  it  a  "special  source"  (most  evident  iu 
iz.  51-xviii.  14)  of  n  J udtbo-Christlaii  type,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  piety  that  brcutheH  in  i.-tt.  (which 
perhaps  belonged  to  it),  so  probably  is  it  with 
Acts.  Our  best  index  too  of  tbe  way  in  wkicli 
Luke  has  treated  his  sources  in  Acts  is  afforded  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  modified  Mark's  narra- 
tive in  working  it  into  his  gospel.  That  ia,  a  liirge 
part  of  a  source's  language,'  and  even  something  of 
ita  style,  is  allowed  to  stand,  wherever  it  does  not 
offend  Luke's  more  exacting  taste  or  need  either 
epitomizing  or  explanatory  amplification  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  scope  or  readcnt  of  his  work. 

But  if  a  documentary  basis  is  manifest  in  th« 
Judieo-Christlan  tinge  of  the  first  half  of  Acts  (i^ 
xii.)<  it  underlies  far  more — most  in  fact  of  nil  prior 
to  tbe  first  "  Wo  "  passage  (xvi.  10  If.),  and  a  good 


■  L  Dolabla  lofltaow,  toanlnK  through  both  pmgA  aoi  Aoti,  ta 
tho  ocoamoMofllieR«n«Blstla  form  for  J«niMlMi^/i^MM«il^^) 
■Idfl  hj  lide  irlth  tho  c«miDOD  Oraak  Jbrm  ([rd]  'hp^aiiutia'), 
Luko^  oiTD  nord  in  tn*  nanaUv*. 
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deal  of  what  lies  in  batw«en  Ui«  "  We  "  passngea  as 
a  series.     ludecd  the  way  in  wliicli  various  theolog- 
types  eliine  tlirougb  tlie  narratire  in    Acta, 


ical 

points  to  the  use  of  several  written  sources.  John 
Mark,  Philiii,  Titus  and  Silas  (for  xi.  19-30.  xiii.- 
XV.,  and  parts  of  xvi.-xx.  4),  occur  to  mind  as  possible 
authors.  So  that  Acts  represents  the  co<irdination 
of  the  earlier  knowledge  of  the  Apostolic  Age  lit  tli« 
mind  of  a  typical  Gentile  convert  of  the  Pauline 
mission.  He  tnnkes  no  use  of  the  Pauline  EplsUeSi 
but  draws  Kiivh  knowledge  of  the  Pauline  Gospo)  as 
he  has  from  actual  intercourse  with  the  Apostle  and 
bis  holpeiB.  These  facts,  together  with  tJio  distinct 
portraiture  of  personalities  of  difTurout  types,  and  a 
sense  of  movements  which  became  shadowy  even 
before  70  A.  D.,  converge  on  Luke  and  on  a  date 
about  7^80.  Comparison  of  it«  opening  account 
of  the  Kimo  Christ  with  the  end  of  Luke's  gospel 
prevents  us  from  making  Acts  follow  very  close  on 
the  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  its  tone  suggests 
that  Rome  is  only  just  beginning  a  new  policy  to* 
wards  the  Church,  and  that  tendencies  to  internal 
disunion  in  local  Churches  had  not  yet  caused  much 
development  beyond  the  primitive  leadetabip  of 
elders. 

The  Paaloraia. 

As  r^ards  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  these 
letters  in  Paul's  known  career,  it  is  hoped  that  our 
text  furnishes  a  fair  working  hypotheftis.  There  re- 
main two  main  ty]>es  of  difficulty.  'Hie  first  lies  in 
the  eooleaiastical  conditions  implied.     It  is  shown, 
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however,  iu  our  chapter  on  Orgnntzntion  that  th«M 
are  not  really  so  developed  as  ia  often  KMaumed,  but 
merely  imply  a  time  wbeu  direct  Apostolic  overatght 
could  no  longer  be  couuted  ou.  The  second  class 
consists  of  difficulties  which  '*  lie  in  the  field  of 
language  and  of  Ideas  as  embodied  in  language." 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  broad  differences  of  style 
and  vocabulary  between  this  and  any  other  group  of 
Pauline  Epistles  ?  How,  too,  account  for  their  dilTvr- 
eiit  religious  and  theological  emphnisici,  the  iitdiHiiict 
I'auliuiKin  of  their  thought? 

Ah  regnrdi)  the  problem  of  the  style  aud  luitguuge,  its 
edge  is  already  turned  by  the  lurgo  diffurenced  among 
the  confessedly  Pauline  letters.  Obviously  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  wi-iter  many-sided  and  versatile  in  ex- 
pression, adjusting  himself  readily  to  new  readers 
and  new  themes.  He  who  gives  up  the  case  against 
Cohssians,  already  admits  principles  which  will 
carry  him  far  when  he  comes  to  the  Pastorals.  And 
the  more  closely  these  epistles  iin  aoalysed,  the 
more  one  finds  an  underlying  element  of  identity 
in  the  average  texture  of  these,  as  of  all  Pauline 
epistles.  But  this  ia  just  what  one  trying  to 
write  as  iu  Paul's  person  at  n  later  date  would 
not  think  of  copying,  and  would  least  succeed 
in,  were  ho  to  oastiy  the  task.  Still  the  dcgrw 
of  idiosyncrasy  about  this  group  still  needs  ex- 
planation. Here  one  passes  from  the  mere  form 
to  the  contents.  It  is  not  enough  to  fall  back  on 
"different  amanuenses "  to  explain  such  large  oon- 
tntstH  ill  Paul'ct  oorreHpondence.  He  is  too  much 
himself  uii  every  occasion  to  justify  so  radical  an 
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appliMtioQ  of  vrlut  mty  ba  used  modestly  «s  a 
CHUso  of  variutioii,  wlioii  uH  olae  has  be«ii  takun  iuto 
account.  Besides,  th«60  epistles  being  nildresMi]  to 
iutimate  nssociatcs,  would  not  bo  left  to  be  moulded 
hy  the  habits  of  an  nmanueasis.  But  this  very  con- 
sicleration,  namely  tho  special  type  of  corraspondence 
iiiToIred,  casts  ita  own  light  on  the  problem.  We 
have  bitlici'to  had  notliing  like  them  in  conditiond. 
They  are  bound  to  have  some  peculiar  features  in 
thought  as  in  style;  for  they  grapple  with  new 
probluEus  and  an;  meant  to  be  read,  not  to  a  popular 
audience,  but  by  friends  who  will  not  stumble  at 
abruptness  of  style  or  at  technical  terms.  Similarly 
the  use  of  terse  maxims,  introduced  with  a  formula 
like  ■'  Faithful  is  tbo  saying,"  \a  quite  what  one  ex- 
pects in  a  letter  of  counsel  to  an  intimate.  And  the 
like  reflection  explains  why  I'aul  here,  in  contrast 
to  his  other  letters,  does  "  not  so  much  argue  as  de- 
nounce." Timothy  and  Titus  did  not  need  to  be 
coDTiuced  of  t'auliiiiBm  as  such,  but  ouly  confirmed 
in  their  work  of  convincing  others  of  it,  by  its 
author's  solemn  reiteration  of  its  divine  origin  and 
its  continned  fitness  amid  new  ideas  and  conditions. 
Technical  terms  would  natutnlly  be  used  in  tho 
inner  circle  in  frequent  conference  on  current  do- 
velopmenls,  but  only  gradually  begin  to  color  written 
oddresaes  to  churches.  So,  as  to  the  absonoa  of 
"distinctively  Panltne  thought,"  one  must  remember 
tliat  these  opistlee  are  meant  simply  to  remind  heljv 
era  of  those  iwpecte  of  hfs  teaching  which  wore  the 
truths  for  the  hour.  So  viewed,  many  phrases  which 
hardly  strike  tho  reader's  attention  contun  allusiTely 
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»  whole  world  of  Puulino  tliougbt.  There  ia  luiich 
Justico  in  ail  olis«rvatioQ  of  Itumiuty's:  "Tlie  (tiifer- 
0006  ID  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Pastoral  from  the  rest 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  is  greatly  due  to  the  faot 
that  the  fonner  u-e  inainl}-  ooiicerned  with  the 
practical  steps  tu  an  eai'l;  congregation  [un  the 
threshold  of  ati  era  of  full  adaptation  to  existing 
oouditious],  while  the  hitter  rather  exhibit  the  ideal 
to  ho  striven  after."  Uence  a  certain  lapse  into 
prose. 

It  may  he  said  that  this  does  not  carry  tis  nil  the 
way;  tlint  iu  feet  we  must  apsunie  liberal  interpola- 
tion or  reiiditiug  of  genuine  Pauline  letters.  The 
possibility  is  a  real  one  with  letters  so  inorganic  as 
those  made  up  of  counsels  and  exhortations.  Stich 
may  easily  grow  by  an  almost  insensible  proceea 
of  accretion.  The  only  question  is,  whether  any 
theory  of  largo  interpolation  works  out  well  in  de- 
tail. To  this  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative ; 
while  the  motives  assigned  for  the  manufocture  of 
the  personal  notices  found  in  all  three  epistles  are 
quite  arbitrary.  To  recognize,  as  many  critics  do, 
certain  clearly  Pauline  passnges  (such  as  1  Tim.  i. 
12-17 ;  Titus  iii.  12  ff. ;  2  Tim.  i.  a-12,  16-18.  U.  1, 
8-10,  iii.  10-12.  iv.  b  ff.,  to  name  only  some  of  the 
clearest),  is  already  a  mark  of  return  to  sounder 
critical  method.  But  reconstruction  can  hardly 
stop  at  that  point,  and  must  beware  of  a  too  i-igid 
notion  of  Panlinism.  (n  fact,  no  satisfactory  motivofl 
can  be  assigned  for  most  of  the  supposed  secondary 
matter:  if  a  second  century  interpolator  has  here 
been  at  work,  he  has  not  been  nearly  thorough- 
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going  enough  for  ius  purpose.'  Tlie  "sound  doc- 
triu6"  emphasized  is  the  morally  wholest^ne  mthor 
thftn  the  orthodox ;  while  nothing  ao  forces  even  the 
freest  faith  to  define  its  relation  to  th«  historic  basU 
on  which  it  tuis  all  along  rested,  as  porsiatont  denials 
or  aberrations.  The  wunls,  "I  have  kept  the  fuitli," 
in  a  higbl;  Pauline  passage  (3  Tim.  It.  7),  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

It  is  from  the  parelj  persona)  and  historical 
touches  that  my  own  construction  baa  b«e»  built  up. 
I  hold  that,  in  any  case,  a  liir-je  Pauline  basis  at 
Uaat  underlies  each  of  the  Pastorals,  including  all  the 
personal  matter ;  that  the  attitude  towards  the  Ro- 
man State  {*.  </„  in  1  Tim.  ii.  1  (t.)  is  incompatible  with 
the  period  between  64  and  the  death  of  Domitian  in 
96 ;  and  that  a  dute  later  than  100  A.  D.  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  great  bulk  of  letters  that  show  no  trace 
of  monarchical  episcopate,  which  in  the  province  of 
Asia  bftgan  to  take  distinct  form  by  the  first  decadtt 
of  the  second  century.  So  far,  critjcism  has  been 
too  much  the  itlave  of  fixed  idcit)>,  and  of  conveo- 
tionat  notions  of  (/no»ta  and  episi-opacy  tlenved  from 
the  second  century  and  later,  to  see  the  facta  of  the 
Pastorals  quite  steadily  as  a  whole. 

The  Dxdachi. 

The  origins  of  our  Didaehe  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

1.     A    primitive    JudffiO' Christian     Two    Way*  - 

Did.  t.-vi.,  save  i.  8,  1. 2-ii.  1.     Perhaps  too,  the  last 


■See  Kaba'a  nnatka  in  bis  EiitMtmiif,  )  37,  aammariicd  in 
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clause  of  v.  S  is  a  tag  due  to  the  later  "  Apostolic  "  re- 
ceueioa ;  since  "  May  j'e,  ohikli-eu,"  etc.,  is  tbo  Bolitary 
plural  address  in  the  "  Two  Ways  "  and  is  absent  from 
lianiahat.      Eveu  in  this  form   the  n'ork   probablj 
arose  in  Greek  (cf.  the  tecbiiical  terius  ii.  4,  iii.  4,  e.  y., 
wtfnicaSaifttt,*):  and  ita  date  may  fall  aljout  50  A.  D. 
(if  vi.  2,  8  is  original,  cf.  Acts  xv.  19  f.).     Aa  to 
locality,  two  opiuioiis  aro  hold.  According  as  one  at- 
tends moBt  to  its  iuolusiou  in  our  Diitaehi,  which  is 
Syrian,  or  to  it«  widespread  use  in  Egyptian  docu- 
ments like  the  E<xlt$.  Canom  and  the  Life  of  Scbnudi 
(fifth  coulury).     As  these  latter,  as  well  as  Barnabas 
and  the  Latin  Fragment,  ignore  i.  8,  1.2-ii.  1,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  Two  \\'ai/i  wu  in  currency  some 
tjine  botore  this  section  was  added:  Hue  below. 

2.  The  second  stage  is  luai-ked  by  the  casting  of 
the  manual  into  the  second  person  plural.  This 
meant  changing  it  from  a  description  of  the  "  TVo 
Ways,"  put  in  the  concrete  personal  form  •■  Thou 
shalt"  (addressed  to  an  ideal  pujiil,  "my  cbild," 
after  the  manner  of  the  Wisdom  literature),  into  an 
actual  exhortation  to  Christians  in  general.  The 
change  first  appears  towards  the  end  of  the  original 
"Two  Ways"  (v.  2),  in  the  words,  "May  you,  chil- 
dren, bo  delivered  from  all  these  things; "  and  con- 
tinues throughout  Did,  vii.-xTL  As  to  the  date  of 
this  enlarged  edition,  now  perhaps  set  forth 
"Teaching  of  the  Lord  through  the  Twelve  Apo«-l 
ties"  (of.  2  I'et.  iii.  2),  we  seem  to  have  documentary 
proof '  dating  from  at  least  early  in  6S  A.  D.  (prob- 

■  The  ChritllAu  wcttou  or  tbe  Atcnti*  /mm  (iii.  31),  dlMWMd 
ftinh«r  OD. 


ably  65-66),  that  by  this  lime  the  uotioD  of  "  the 
touching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  iis  stuiidard  Chiiti- 
tiaD  doctrine  was  pi-evaleot.  Moreover,  tJie  stroiig 
polemic  of  the  .Uceii^rcn  <,/■'  Isaiah  against  spiritual 
degeneracy  among  tJia  leaders  io  paiticular,  owing 
tu  impure  motives  auch  as  love  of  money,  pride,  and 
consequent  jealousy  and  rivalry  (see  p.  522),  points  to 
a  state  of  ttiingu  just  beginning  tu  be  felt  when  the 
second  part  of  our  Diduchi  touk  shape.  That  thei'e 
is  nothing  iu  the  doctrine  of  even  Pitl.  vii.-xvi.  alien 
to  a  date  as  early  as  0. 65  A.  D.,  has  been  shown  by  our 
exposition  iu  the  tvxt.  That  Barnohaa  affurds  only 
one  echo  of  it  {viz.  iv.  9,  of  Did.  xvi.  2),  ainiply 
means  that  it  won  not  to  his  purpose,  nnd  not  wholly 
to  his  mind.  !>id.  vii.-xvi.,  then,  was  probably 
added  a  few  years  before  66  A.  D. 

S.  We  have  yet  to  deal  with  i.  3, 1.2-ii.  1 ;  and 
can  here  only  »ny  summarily  that  it  HCvniti  the  result 
of  tliree  sets  of  minor  addiliuua,  adjusting  the  HtatC- 
tuent  of  the  Law  of  Neighborly  Duty  to  a  growing 
moral  souse.  All  of  them  (  (i.)  i.  4-5, 1. 8*  ['-f  vi.  % 
8  ] :  (U.)  i.  8:  <iU.)  i.  5. 1. 80-u.  1)  may  be  pUiced 
after  Bamabaa  (t.  e^  after  71  A.  D.)i  the  earliest  not 
long  aft«r.  For  the  phenomena  of  evangelic  quota- 
tion in  thetu  point  to  the  use  of  a  body  of  Loyia  (otal 
or  written)  differing  in  text  from  both  Matthew  and 
Lake,  but  nearer  to  the  latter.  This  fact  would  also 
make  us  regard  additions  (.i-)  ^nd  (U.)  as  almost 
oontemporary. 

Conspecttu  of  nwults: 

(1)     7W  Wayt  [c.  50  A.  VtJ]'J)id.  i.  l-3»  1. 1,  U. 

B-Ti.(?TLl). 
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(2)      JtJajnj  Kopivii  im  twr  tfi  'noatiiMi'  [o.  66  A.  D.] 
B?W  Wayi-i-Diii.  vii.-xvi. 

(8)    The  Diilac}.c  c.  72-80  C90)-Our  Didacfte,  with 
th«  present  fuller  title. 

In  support  of  tlio  euilf  date  bera  assigtiml  to  tJie 
completed  work,  one  luuy  note  thut  Kuiik  and  Light- 
foot  agree  upon  the  lost  quurtfir  of  tlie  cootury.  To 
the  fealiirett  relied  on  by  the  ]att«r  {Phi[ipjiian$, 
18d0,  p.  'diii  f.)— the  Euchiimtic  Biiuplicity,  "tlie 
temporary  and  llie  permanent  ministry  n-orkiug  Hide 
by  eido,"  the  absence  of  trace  of  tlie  epiaoop«l  o£Bce 
as  distinct  froiu  the  presbyterol — I  vould  ftdd  the 
absence  of  cleur  diffcroutiution  between  "bishops 
and  deacons,"  of  any  trace  of  persecution,  of  any 
theological  tendency  or  polemic.  Thia  ia  the  more 
notnble  iu  view  of  the  impulse  to  bring  the  mauual 
up  to  date, visible  iu  chupter  i. 

ZPeter. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to  Jude,  ita 
dependence  seems  almost  certain.  On  the  uther  hattd, 
there  is  niuoh  in  chapter  i.  and  the  latter  part  of  chap- 
ter  iii.  which  Bounds  truly  Petrine.'  Thus  the  cane 
on  either  aide — for  total  denial  and  total  astiertion  of 
Peter's  authorship — ceases  to  convince  just  when  it 


■  " Sgmtart  PcteT,  n  •rri'ani  nod  Dpoallo  of  Jtnaa  |C1lrii(J,"  H  au 
flpaiiug  iitilikely  lo  conio  from  any  mva  Pelct  him«eir  (coalraat 
1  Vet.  i.  1,  nn<l  «xi  AcU  xr.  14).  And  yrt  Ihii  wcmilhc  true 
text  (B  nntl  name  cutiuvoa  bate  Ui«  commoner  Siinaii).  Ob«nTu 
too  tlie  familiar  wk;  ia  nhich  lh«  writer  oMocialca  himwir  nitli 
his  reodoni  by  tlip  hm  of  "  os  "  Aiii]  "  i>or "  in  i.  1-4,  (oMiinttt 
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begins  to  a]i]>Iy  to  the  whole  epistle  the  view  based  oii 
the  piu't  on  which  it  la^'s  stresa.  This  8ugg<eHb>  tJiut 
each  may  be  right  within  ita  owu  lioiits,  but  wrong 
beyond.  And  it  uiusl  be  allowed  that,  if  one  omits 
ii.  1 — jii.  7  (18),'  the  rest  reads  quinj  consecutively; 
while  most  objections  to  its  i'etrine  origin  foil  away. 

Tiie  (juiissiou  cvrtuiiily  tunds  to  unify  the  thought. 
For  chapter  i.  has  iu  view  eiiuply  doubt^t  created  by 
the  unexpeeted  delay  of  the  I'arouiiia,  eucb  us  would 
arise  with  the  deatha  of  several  Apostolic  witnetwes 
(i'.  </.,  Juuies  and  Paul)  :  and  (his  ia  the  Hue  of 
thought  continued  in  iii.  8  (14)  ff.  Chapter  ti.,  oa  the 
otlier  hand,  plunges  at  once  into  the  immor&Uty  of 
oeilain  "false  teachers,"  witJiout  any  reference  to 
the  Parousia  at  all.  It  is  true  that  in  iii.  8  f.  thia 
inutive  iji  introduced  :  but  there,  in  coatraist  U>  chap- 
ter i.,  a  date  later  than  Peter's  own  life  is  suggested 
by  the  aUutuou  to  "  the  fathers  "  as  long  fallen  asleep. 
Nor  does  ii.  l.-itL  7  connect  itself  other  than  quite 
loosely  with  the  end  of  chapter  i.,  going  off  from 
true  to  false  prophets  and  changing  the  subject. 

Perhaps,  then,  chapter  ii.  was  added  (in  the  usual 
"apocalyptic  future")  by  another  hand,  adapting 
Jude's  menage  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
cburohos.  probably  in  North  Syria.  This  was  occa- 
sioned, partly  by  Peter's  expressed  intention  of  re- 
minding theni,/ri»N  ti'nw  to  time,  of  the  tj-uth  for  the 


'  U,  u  U  qsito  paadblt^  ■■  orlglnsl  Pttiln*  litl«r  bas  twt  ouly 
rDct4T«d  OM  lw|t*  mUIUoo,  but  baa  batn  irorkcd  onr  wxl  ad. 
Ju«l«il  iliraiiithoal  lo  iMiw  ii444«,  llivii  porbap*  all  or  part  of  ill. 
8-13  U  IVom  tht  later  baad  (to  nbicb  abo  Ui«  aipaoaioB  of  L.  IS 
la  13-tG  luaj  b«  ilti*}. 
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hour  (i.  12  EF.);  and  partly  by  Jude'a  reference  to 
Apostolic  teaching  as  the  basis  of  bis  own  reminder 
aa  to  Chriatiiiu  duty.  Tliua  iii.  1-4  seeiiitt  to  com* 
bine  i.  12-15  and  Jude  17  f. ;  while  the  lat«  date  of 
tbe  whole  added  HecUoii  (ii.  1-iit.  7)  is  pmved  by  tlie 
acoffei-a'  referuiicu  to  the  Fatlien  of  tlio  Clinstian 
Cliurcbcs  us  ulroudy  souu  lime  dead,  luuguage  inap- 
ppopi'inle  to  any  period  before  70  A.  D.  ut  earliest. 
Ou  the  other  bund,  granting  that  all  save  ii.  1-iii.  7 
ia  Peter's  own,  its  contrast  to  1  Peter — apolugi^ing 
for  delay,  while  tbe  latter  boldly  sayo  the  End  is  at- 
ready  imminent— implies  its  priority  to  1  Peter. 
What  lies  in  between  would  &eei«  to  be  Peter's  Ro- 
man experience  uf  the  infatuate  conduct  of  Neroa 
tbo  world's  master. 

Hence,  dating  1  Peter  about  68  (late)-64  pearly), 
we  may  put  tbe  genuine  2  Peter  (i.  -^  iii.  8  (14) — end) 
c.  63-63,  i.  «.,  just  before  Peter  left  Nortli  Syria  or 
soon  after  be  rcac-hud  Konie.  tfudt  wuuld  come  some 
years  later,  while  his  brother's  name  was  yet  potent 
itmoiig  the  Syrian  Diaspora  (v.  1),  euy  a  few  years 
before  or  after  70.  Tlie  apocalyptic  section  (ii.  1-iii. 
7  [18])  may  come  a  g<>od  deal  Inter.  Mor  is  the  refer- 
ence in  iii.  IS  f.,  to  the  writings  of  "our  beloved 
brother  raul,"  so  adverse  to  Petrine  authorship  as  is 
often  supposed.  By  implication,  and  so  only,  Paul's 
epistles  arc  classed  with  "scriptures"  in  a  general 
sense  as  sacred  writings,  much  as  Jude  treats  certaii 
non-cation icol  works  as  authoritative.  It  only 
mains  to  add  that  the  linguistic  adinity  which  cei^ 
tainly  exists  between  ii.  1-iii.  7  and  the  rest 
Peter,  is  not  sufficient  to  refute  the  theory  ht 
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gested.  For  the  later  writer  would  naturftlly  b«  a 
diligent  studeuC  of  an  epistle  uii  which  bo  ougiafted 
Binplifying  additions.  Should  this  theory  ultimately 
prnv6  untenable,  the  only  alternative  must  surely  be 
that  the  whole  epistle  is  based  on  Jude  by  a  Christian 
of  tlie  aub-Apostolic  rather  than  tlie  Apostolic  Age. 

The  Epialle  of  Barnabas. 
The  best  reckoning  of  the  ten  emperors  of 
Barnabas  W.  4,  and  of  the  little  king  arising  as  a 
side  growth  to  humble  at  one  stroke  three  of  the 
kings  (horns  of  the  Beast),  ia  Ramsay's  modification 
of  Weizsiioker's  and  Liglitfoot's  views.  TJie  latter 
agree  in  enumerating  the  ten  Csesnrs  in  their  tmtur&l 
sequence  (from  Julius),  and  arrive  ut  VeHpasian  as 
the  tenth.  Ramsay  obacrTes  that  under  Vespasian, 
who  claimed  to  avenge  and  follow  Galba,  few  would 
regard  Otho  and  V'it«llius  o^her  than  as  mere  usurp- 
ers. Omitting  them,  he  sees  in  Vespasian  and  his 
sons,  Titus  and  Domitian,  the  "tJiree  kings"  to  be 
humbled  by  antichrist,  Xtro  rftliviviu.  This  is  bet- 
ter than  Liglitfoot's  view,  which  has  to  fuse  the 
three  Flavii  into  one  sovereign,  viz,  Vospaaian  as  tenth 
emperor.  But  in  any  case  the  era  70-70  A.  D.,  as 
that  in  which  Bamahaa  was  written,  seems  now 
finally  assured. 

Tlie  Asetnaion  of  Isaiah,  Jii.  18-iv.  21. 
The   Aseeruion  of  Ijaiah  being  but  little  known, 
the  pertinent  pert  may  be  quoted  ut  length.'     After 

'  After  DillnuanVi  I.A(in  *«naaa  of  Ifae  Elbiopi(%  in  wliwh  aloiw 
lh<a  wctton  ■iiiviTtf.  Tlie  oriKliiftl  UrMk  of  tb*  nh«l«  n«tk  u  •( 
pnaent  l(wU 
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u  duscriptiou  of  tlie  81*81  coming  uf  Messiab  (here 
ouUed  '*  BeloviMl "),  Hw  reburicotion,  and  tlm  neudiug 
foi'tli  of  llis  twolve  dinciplos,  we  tend  tliut 

"  Uauy  nbu  ahall  Iwli«re  oti  Ulm  riiall  apMk  lo  tbe  H0I7 
Spirit,  u)d  Rianj  signa  nnd  wonden  ahkll  be  done  in  iboM  d«7», 
Atid  iJieo,  ou  tlie  evAofHla  uppiOMh  (1.  r.,  SMoad  Adt«ut),  HU 
diwiplc*  ahntl  let  go  the  teiuJiiog  of  IhcTKclve  Apo>lk»,  nud 
tli*ir  fnitb  Mid  lore  nnd  bullu«Mi  1  and  there  sliall  he  nittrli  con- 
tenuOD  toucliiag  His  Adieut  luid  touobian  Ilia  ncamoa.  And 
-ill  tboiw  dnya  there  shaXI  bt>  muuy  Iuv«raori;ilts,  lliou^  devoid 
«f  niidoni ;  and  tbero  ihull  he  iiiun;  eldcn  doing  anjaitly  kud 
ahepburds  opprMoiutti  of  tb«ir  aheep  1  and  iu  tb«ii  fuilji  they  aliall 
read  the  hot;  floch.  .  .  .  And  there  ibnll  bo  maaj  back- 
biters,  aud  ruiugioij,  on  tb«  art  or  tbe  Lord's  approach ;  and  lb» 
H0I7  Spirit  abull  withdroir  IVoin  maaf.  Nor  ■bolJ  tli«ie  be  in 
UitMt)  dHjd  muoy  prophets  uor  HUdi  aa  shall  epeak  [hiuipi  that 
ataod  Bon^MTa  0D9  b«ra  and  itnnthor  their,  \ij  rrajton  of  th« 
Spirit  of  error  and  fbinicution  and  vuiuglory  and  love  of  ruouejr, 
which  eliall  !«  in  1\i<im  «t;led  tin  srti'Rnts  and  in  thoiw  who 
abnll  leceiTe  Iliin.  And  lb«rc  shall  be  nmoug  them  great  hatrod, 
in  pastors  and  Id  oldors  maiball]'.  For  grt»t  ill-will  abKlt  exUt 
in  the  loalduja." 

Then  intervenes  »  sentence  or  two  imperfectly 
preserved '  but  pointing  to  approscliing  crisis,  wbicb 
is  descril>ed  na  follows : 

"  And  aftoT  It  hath  come  aboDt,  there  ehall  dncend  Serial,  tUe 
greut  Angel,  King  of  this  world,'  over  which  be  bsib  rule 
since  its  origkn  ;  and  he  shall  descend  frnni  hia  own  finuameoi  > 

'  Iu  one  MS.  we  get  tracra  of  "  luvu  (ihall  scuff  at  a  near  end)  of 
the  wnrld  nud  ehiill  spcsk  vanilf)"  so  remiudiug  olJude'a  suof- 
f«n  in  the  IhhI  litue  (v,  18). 

'Cotup.  3  Cot.  iv.  4,  Jubn  xir.  30,  for  this  couceptlou  of  Bstan. 

*  II  wiw  iconerail;  biOievcd.  In  keeping  with  the  rurieut  a«tri>- 
noniical  doctrine  of  seven  eoncwilric  circle*  or  Urmnmcntii  nbont 
tbe  onrth  aa  centre,  thai  each  finnnment  had  it«  own  apwial  den- 
liene.  Halaa's  being  the  second  or  fifth  (cT.  Bov,  xii.  7  t.;  Lnke 
x-lB). 
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la  the  nembluoM  of  n  mau,  an  niiTightcniis  Iciui),  ■  aiulriddo 
(Nero)— iliia  in  iho  ktiiK  "I"  Ibis  wurtU— uuil  Uk-  tilaiil  wbkb  (li« 
Tw«l»e  ApoBtlps  of  Bclov«I  plnnlcd  ho  ahiill  pcncnulc  ;  aD<1  uf 
tlM  Twelve  ilirrc  sIiaII  tw  ilchv^red  iuto  bis  Iinud '  (c.  p.,  Potar). 
Tbis  Bjigcl  floii»l  flhuU  com«  in  the  aembiftiice  of  tlut  king^  Mod 
tbete  aball  (-odi«  with  him  uU  the  foiG«a  of  lUU  notld  kud  eb*U 
tibty  bim  JD  alt  Ibat  be  ahull  nlll.  And  at  hU  word  tbeatin 
•ball  lis*  Iif  uiKht.'umI  tha  mooii  also  b«  iiliall  canM  to»pp«ai 
at  noontide  \  uud  nil  that  ho  willetb  ahnll  he  do  in  lh«  world. 
Uo  ahall  act  nnd  spnik  llkfi  Il(>lov«il,  aud  aliail  fay,' '  I  ain  liod 
Mid  before  lue  waa  not  auy.'  And  uU  mcu  in  ibo  vrorld  shall  be- 
licTC  on  him,  and  sbnll  ani'rilloa  to  lilm  and  avrvc  bini.  laying, 
'  Tbia  i>  Ood  and  bcaidc  btm  ia  no  olhpr.'  Attil  a  itij  larjiu  part 
of  Ihoao  who  nitn  bonded  IOK«lh(T  to  r«c«lvo  BrioT«il  (on  hb  Ke- 
tani)  aball  li«  turn  nwaj  after  biinaelf.  Aud  there  nball  bi;  pow«r 
of  working  hi*  iDaiT«la'  la  vaiktiM  dUcauid  dkairlcia:  and  li« 
th^l  ael  up  hia  onu  \msfifi  bcfon  bia  Am*  in  alloilie«<i.'f.  It«v. 
slii.  14  r.).  And  bo  aliall  mlc  thr««  yean  and  mt«d  mnDlhaiHid 
tw«ntjr-aevea  daya.  And  aa  for  tbe  many  belicvem  and  iiuntd 
...  of  thMU  ftw  ahall  Im  1«fl  in  Ifaoa*  ilny«aaHi><iH<rvatiU. 
fteeiog  from  aolitado  to  aalitud«v  in  axpeclAlioii  of  UtH  Adrnui. 
Aud  afUr  1,332  dnja  th«  Lord  alMll  com*  with  Uiaatiitnla  and 
with  the  fotuea  of  the  Saiota  from  the  acventh  hrareii,  with  the 
lllofy  of  tlic  aavenili  lititven,  and  aball  commit  Utrtial  to  Ua- 
heuna,  aud  likewiiw  hia  forcM." 

Then  follows  an  nccount  of  ttte  ren'ard  of  the 
fnilliritl    and    the  end  of  Uie   world,   cited  itbove 

(p.  my 

■Tbia  iMwa  to  h«  aaid  «f  BEcinl,  ralber  than  of  th«  matricide 
N*ro,  joat  naiacd  aa  111*  apacial  human  mniiiriiilBtioa.  Bnl  in 
altfaeriBM  it  Mcnia  uiinalnr*!  toaFpanit«  iu  timebatweaa  BarlaJ'a 
Jeeda  (tbroOKli  Nero)  and  IboM  which  follow,  lit,  the  Itnal  limra 
of  AnIk'htUl.  Iloaco  tba  dal«  of  tha  rnii  N*ro  iloo*  ttam  the 
date  of  OUT  apooalyptiat. 

■Tliii  tjpl<sl  marval  la  givao,  in  tha  Pnodo-PhiloiMan  B»«k  of 
MUaJ  /nUmtAiM  (end  of  fir*)  rpniitry),  aa  Iba  mMua  hy  wbidi  a 
Mtdlufta  twlaat  and  masidan  hpEailed  lanicl  into  IdalaliT. 

■Coup.  S  TImm.  II.  4  i  Bar.  siil.  & ;  and  fw  tba  «Aet  2  Tbtm. 
tl.3:I<ct.  liii   4.  S,  13. 

•Coup,  -i  TlMM.  ii.  1>  i  ift.  lill.  14,  xlx.  » i  Uatt.  ui*.  94. 
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As  to  the  period  of  Antichrist's  reign,  it  is  no 
doubt  related  to  the  conveiitioQal  reckoning  of  the 
final  distre.sa,  and  niaj'  origiimlly  have  corres})onded 
ravve  exactly  to  that  iti  Dao.  xii.  7,  11  f.  But  the 
eccentric  period  found  in  tlie  text  seems  to  refer  to 
the  ncttial  space  between  the  NeroDiiin  maityrdomit 
in  tlie  autumn  of  64  (apparently  Oct.  13th,  Nero's 
Accession  day)  and  Neru'tt  death  on  June  9th,  68 
A.  D.  If  tliia  be  so,  the  modification  of  the  onginal 
figures  can  only  have  taken  place  immediately  after 
Nero*B  death ;  for  the  piediotion  would  soon  be  seen 
to  have  falsified  itself.  Perhaps  the  reading  of  two 
manuscripts,  3,032  days,  may  be  a  final  efi'ort  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  prophecy.  The  Neronian  date  of  the 
original  is  supported  by  (1)  it*  strong  Judiuo-Chris- 
tiaii  tinge — whether  in  its  Chmtology  and  the  prim- 
itive account  of  Deloved's  eaithly  life,  in  certain  of 
its  subordinate  couceptiona.  or  finally  in  its  speaking 
of  "the  Twelve,"  without  a  hint  of  Paul's  activity  j 
(2)  the  absence  of  any  hint  of  retribution  on  "  the 
sons  of  Israel "  for  shiying  Beloved,  such  as  that 
visible  in  the  oveutx  uf  70  A.  D.  We  may,  then,  as* 
Hgti  the  section  to  64-68,  uud  preferably  to  65-66. 
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Z%e  Fourth   Gospel 

The  fourth  gospel  does  not  aim  at  tracing  the 
actual  course  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  life.  Rather 
it  sets  forth  the  great  moral  factors  making  for 
belief  or  unbelief  in  the  drama  of  nalvatioa  through 
the  mauifeHted  Life,  Light,  or  Truth  of  God.  Certain 
typical  cases  from  Messiah's  earthly  life  are  given ; 
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and  these  sUtid  out  with  the  vivid  elearnocs  cbar- 
aclerialio  of  e*tly  meiiinries  in  one  now  ogi-d.  But 
it  is  on  their  representative  sigiiificatice  th«t  tlie 
empbasla  fitlls.  This  in  just  what  Clemeat  of  Alex- 
andria' stalua  us  hnving  roftchod  liiin  from  "the 
elders  of  earlier  dajs,"  uamely  that  "John,  last  of 
all,  being  conscious  that  the  external  (/if.  'bodily') 
facta  had  been  made  plain  in  the  (other)  gospels,  at 
the  soHottatioa  of  his  familiar  friends  oompocftd  a 
apiritual  gospel  under  the  Spirit's  inspiration."  Its 
actual  relation  to  the  Synoptic  type  of  narrative  jet 
further  conflrms  (lie  view  wo  have  taken.  Fur  it  is 
boldly  indcpendeut  and  at  the  same  tttno  supple- 
mental in  mattera  of  fact.  This  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  the  Judajati  ministry,  on  which  the 
Synoptists  are  silent  but  which  they  really  imply, 
notably  in  the  words,  "  Oh,  Jeiiisalein  .  .  .  bow 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  .  .  . 
but  ya  would  not"  (Matt,  xxiii.  87).  But  euch 
innovatioQ  on  the  long-rootvd  Synoptic  account — 
and  tbere  are  other  and  harder  cases ' — could  have 
gained  acceptance  only  on  the  highest  authority, 
that  of  a  surviving  Apostle  of  supreme  influence. 
John's  position  at  £phesuB  in  the  closing  decade  of 
the  first  century,  and  this  alone,  seeroa  to  clear  up 
the  innumerable  problems  of  the  fourth  gospel. 
Once  one  realixes  the  procese  of  "  translation,"  as  it 
baa   been   called,'   that  would  naturally  go   on   in 

■  In  EnMb.  BiM.  Btfln.,  v(.  14 ;  cf.  Ui«  UantoriM  Ouioa. 

'  E.  f.,  the  flnt  nUI  of  Andrew,  Jobn,  and  Peter,  »di1  lb«  chw- 
«ct«r  Mid  (1*l«  o(  ill*  IjuI  Supper. 

•  to  Dr.  Wktkiiu'  ihdtm  Oilkim  and  lilt  foara  dttpO,  130 
If.,  where  Uiia  potnt  U  vxnlleniljr  workid  oal. 
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John's  mind,  as  he  strove  during  some  twenty  years 
to  interpret  to  the  Greek  miod  the  witness  which 
first  came  to  him  in  Hebraic  forms  of  speech  and 
thought,  one  can  see  how  the  gospel  reached  its 
present  form  in  the  history  of  a  single  life. 
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